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MASS    MEETING    4T    SARATOGA. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE, 


Th£  political  excitement  which  pervaded  ihe  Union  during  llie  yuai 
1840  was  greater  than  has  existed  on  any  other  rwcojiion,  for  many 
years.  Immense  meetings  of  the  most  animated  kind  were  held  through- 
out the  countn',  and  were  addres^sed  by  the  ablest  men.  In  tlie  month 
of  August  of  that  year.  Mr.  Webster  waa  called  to  Saratoga  by  a  pro- 
ressionul  engagement  as  counsel  in  on  Important  lawsuit  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  A  large  number  of  persons  from  alt  parts  of  the  Union  are 
generally  assembled  al  Samtoga  at  this  season  of  the  year^  ajid  a  strcng 
wish  was  felt  that  Mr.  VVobster  would  make  a  public  addn.'ss  on  the  ab- 
sorbing political  topics  of  the  day.  Although  the  little  time  he  was  to 
pass  at  Saratoga  was  too  mucli  engrossed  by  his  professiunul  duties  to 
leave  leisure  for  the  slightest  preparation,  lie  found  it  inipos:sible  to  re- 
sist the  general  wish  ;  and  the  afternoon  of  the  19lh  —  the  day  before 
his  argument  in  court  —  was  appointed  for  a  grand  puliiieat  meeting. 

From  an  early  hour  in  llie  morning  of  tliat  day,  and  along  every  ave- 
nue, crowded  vehicles  were  arriving  in  Saratoga  from  the  surrounding 
counir>'.  The  railway  trains  from  Troy  and  Schenectady  (and  they 
were  all  behind  their  time,  by  reason  of  the  vast  crowds  in  and  upon 
Ihem)  poured  their  living  multitudes  into  the  village.  About  two 
o*etuck,  P.  M.,  a  dark,  lowering  cloud,  whicli  had  been  gutburuig  in  the 
Mi^st,  burst  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  with  vivid  lightning  and 
iJnmder.  But  the  storm  soon  passed,  and  the  earth  smiled  again  under 
n^tuming  sunshine.  The  face  of  nature  was  refreshed  ;  and  the  grate- 
fu.  coolness  of  the  air  gave  new  spirits  and  animation  to  the  assembling 
throng. 

Just  before  the  storm  broke,  a  very  long  procession  on  horseback  and 
in  wagons,  wttti  banners  and  music,  arrived  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  pas^d  down  the  main  street.  Every  house  and  pia/iza  was  crowd 
ed.  The  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  lugether  the  entire 
movable  population  of  the  neighborhood,  [n  addition  to  this  attraction, 
the  Court  of  Errors  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Court  of  Chan- 
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eery  weru  in  acssioo  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
also  iu  tli6  village. 

At  half  post  three  oVIock,  the  public  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
the  [Ion.  Juhn  W.  Tuylor,  of  Ballston,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  ll  e  United  States,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Other 
persons  of  eminence  were  near  him.  At  tliis  moment,  in  casting  the 
eye  from  the  platform  (which  had  been  hastily,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
not  very  securely,  put  together),  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  wua 
of  a  novel  luiJ  must  striking  character.  In  front,  iu  a  fine  grove  of 
pines,  wiiliuut  any  undergrowth,  covering  a  circular  eminence,  about 
eight  or  ten  tiiousand  persons  were  collected.  Near  the  platform  were 
seals  of  rough  boards  caj>able  of  containing  as  many  more.  These 
Heats  wen^  partly  Htled  by  ladies.  The  upturned  faces  of  this  great  as- 
semblage, as  Mr.  Webster,  personally  a  stranger  to  most  of  them,  stop|)cd 
10  the  front  of  liie  stage,  evinced  the  must  intense  and  eager  e.\i>eciu- 
tion.  Beyond  and  wliutly  round  to  the  rear  of  the  platfonn  stood  thou- 
sands closely  pressed  together.  The  appearance  of  the  speaker  was 
the  signal  for  tlie  most  enthusiastic  cheering  on  iJie  pan  of  lliis  vusl 
multitude. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  he  commenced  the  following  speech, 
which  for  more  t]ian  three  hours  held  the  immense  crowd  in  atteniion 
the  most  fi.xed  and  profound,  except  as  it  was  iutemipled  by  consmntly 
n-'pealed  cheers.  Before  he  had  spoken  many  momenta,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  at  the  time  threatened  disaster,  but  happily  had  no  se* 
rious  result.  As  it  furnishes  a  happy  instance  of  self-poRsession,  it  \a 
worth  rt'cortltng. 

The  platform,  which  wn."«  of  rough  boards  elevated  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  fr^m  the  ground,  on  which  the  speaker,  the  chairman,  and  the 
ofhcial  and  distinguished  persons  present  were  seated,  sudcJealy  gave 
way  and  fell  with  a  great  crash.  Mr,  Webster,  who  was  hnpiiily  unin- 
jured, was  the  first  person  on  his  feet;  and,  supporting  himself  on  some 
fragmentA  of  the  staging,  announced  to  iho  anxious  nssem'^Iy  thai  no 
one  was  hurt,  adding  the  expression  of  his  confidcnc^e  tun\  satisfac- 
ion,  thai  *' the  gnmt  Whig  platform  was  more  solid  ihan  ih<^  i'rail  struc- 
ture on  which  he  was  standing/*  Thi?*  finniinciarifiu  relicvfMi  the  appre 
hcnsions  of  the  audience.  The  place  of  the  shuttered  platform  was  sup 
plied  by  a  large  wagon  covered  with  plonks,  and  from  this  exiemporized 
rostrum  Mr.  Wcbsier  continued  his  address,  without  having  bpen  in  the 
idiuhiesl  degreo  disturbed  in  his  tone  of  remark  by  lite  atnioying  iuci- 
dtint. 
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Wk  are,  my  friends.  In  the  miJst  of  a  great  movement  nf  the 
people.  That  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  on  some  impor- 
tant questions  of  public  policy  has  begun,  and  ia  in  progress,  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  eoneeal,  and  folly  to  deny.  What  will  be 
the  extent  of  this  revolution,  what  its  immediate  effects  upon 
political  men  and  political  measures,  what  ultimate  intluence  it 
may  have  on  the  integrity  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  country,  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantirae, 
no  one  can  deny  that  an  extraordinary  excitement  exista  in  the 
country,  such  as  has  not  h**en  witnessed  for  more  than  half  a 
century ;  not  local,  nor  confined  to  any  two,  or  three,  or  ten 
States,  but  pervading  the  whole,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  with  equal  force  and  intensity.  For  an  effect  so 
general,  a  cause  o(  equal  extent  must  exist.  No  cause,  local  or 
partial,  can  produce  consequences  so  general  and  uuiversaL  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  local  causes  may  in  some  de- 
gree add  to  the  llame;  but  no  local  cause,  nor  any  number  of 
local  causes,  can  account  for  the  generally  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind. 

In  portions  of  the  country  devoted  to  agriculture  and  mann- 
factures,  we  hear  complaints  of  want  of  market  and  low  prices. 
Yet  there  are  other  portions  of  the  country,  which  are  consumers, 
nnd  not  producers,  of  food  and  manufactures;  and,  as  purchas- 
ers, they  should,  it  would  seem,  be  satisfied  with  the  low  prices 
of  which  the  sellere  complain;  but  in  these  portions,  too,  of  the 
country,  there  are  dissatisfaction  and  diseontent.  Everywhere 
wc  find  complaining  and  a  desire  for  change. 

*  S|>eech  dehvered  xt  the  Great  Mass  Meeting  at  Saratoga.  New  York,  on  thf 
tBtfaorAoffost,  lb4u. 
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There  are  those  who  think  that  this  excitement  among  the 
people  will  prove  transitory  and  evanescent  I  am  not  of  (hat 
opinion.  So  far  as  I  can  judgc^  attention  to  public  afTairs  among 
the  people  of  the  United  State?  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
19  not  likely  to  be  diminished;  and  this  not  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  but  all  over  it.  This  certainly  is  the  fact,  if  we  may 
judge  from  recent  information.  The  breeze  of  popular  excitr- 
mrnt  is  blowing  everywhere.  It  fans  the  air  in  Alabama  and 
the  Carollnas;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  it  shall  cross  the 
Potomac,  and  range  along  the  Northern  Alleghanics,  it  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  until,  mingling  with  the  gales  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  the  mountain  blasts  of  New  England,  it  will 
blow  a  perfect  hurricane. 

There  are  those,  again,  who  think  these  vast  popular  meetings 
ore  got  up  by  effort ;  but  I  say  that  no  effort  could  get  them  up, 
and  no  effort  can  keep  them  down.  There  must,  then,  be  some 
general  cause  that  animates  the  whole  country,  ^\^lat  is  that 
cause?  It  is  upon  this  point  I  propose  to  give  my  opinion  to- 
day. I  have  no  design  to  oll'end  the  feelings  of  any,  but  I  mean 
in  perfect  plninoL'ss  to  express  my  views  to  the  vast  moltitiidf* 
assembled  around.  I  know  there  are  among  them  many  who 
from  first  to  last  supported  General  Jackson.  1  know  there  are 
many  who,  if  conscience  and  patriotism  permitted,  would  sup- 
port his  successor;*  and  I  should  ill  repay  the  attention  with 
which  they  may  honor  me  by  any  reviling  or  denunciation. 
Again,  I  come  to  play  no  part  of  oratory  before  you.  If  there 
have  been  times  and  occasions  in  my  life  when  1  might  be  sup 
posed  anxious  to  exliibit  myself  in  such  a  light,  that  period  has 
passed,  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  occasions.  I  come  to  dictate 
and  prescribe  to  no  man.  If  my  experience,  not  now  short,  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  entitle  my  opinions  to  any  respect,  those 
opinions  are  at  the  service  of  my  fellow-citizens.  What  1  shall 
state  as  facts,  (  hold  myseli'  and  my  character  responsible  for; 
what  I  shall  state  as  opinions,  nil  are  alike  at  liberty  to  reject  or 
to  receive.  1  ask  such  consideration  for  them  only  as  the  fair- 
ness and  sincerity  with  which  they  are  uttered  may  claim. 

What,  then,  has  excited  the  whole  land,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
l^io,  am!  aives   us  assurance,  that,  wliile   we  are  meeting  here 
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In  "Nifw  York  in  such  vast  nnmbrrs,  other  like  meetings  an* 
holding  throughout  all  the  States?  That  this  cause  must  bo 
general  19  certain,  for  it  ngilntea  the  whole  country,  and  not 
parts  only. 

When  that  fluid  in  the  human  system  indi^penffable  to  life 
becomes  disoriiered,  corrupted,  or  obstructed  in  its  circulation, 
not  the  head  or  the  heart  alone  suffers;  but  the  whole  body  — 
head,  heart,  and  hand,  all  the  members,  and  nil  the  extremities  — 
is  affected  with  debility,  paralysis,  numbness,  and  death.  The 
analogy  between  the  human  system  and  the  social  and  political 
Bystem  is  comjiete;  and  what  the  lifeblood  is  to  the  former, 
circulation,  money,  currency,  is  to  the  latter;  and  if  that  be  dis- 
ordered or  corrupted,  paralysis  must  fall  on  the  system. 

The  original,  leading,  main  cause,  then,  of  all  our  diffienlties 
and  disasters,  is  the  disortlered  state  of  the  circulation.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  perfectly  obvious  truth ;  and  yet  it  is  one  suscep- 
tible of  easy  demonstration.  In  order  to  explain  this  the  more 
readily,  I  wish  to  bring  your  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
internal  condition,  and  the  vast  domestic  trade,  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  is  not  a  small  province  or  canton,  but  an 
empire,  extending  over  a  large  and  diversified  surface,  with  a 
population  of  various  conditions  and  pursuits.  It  is  in  this  vari- 
ety that  consists  its  prosperity;  for  the  different  parts  become 
useful  one  to  the  other,  not  by  identity,  but  by  difference,  of  pro- 
duction, and  thus  each  by  interchange  contributes  to  the  interest 
of  the  other.  Hence,  our  internal  trade,  Ihat  which  c.^^rics  on 
this  exchange  of  the  products  and  industry  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  our  most  important  inter- 
ests, I  had  almost  said,  the  most  important,  lu  operations  are 
easy  and  silent,  not  always  perceptible,  but  diffusing  health  and 
life  throughout  the  system  by  the  intercourse  thus  proraote<l, 
from  neighborhood  to  ncii^hborhood,  and  fnini   State  to  State. 

Let  me  explain  this  a  little  in  detail.  You  are  here  in  a  grain* 
prowing  State.  Yoiu-  InterestT  then,  is  to  have  consumers,  not 
growers,  of  grain.  The  hands  that,  in  the  broad  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  country  in  which  grain  beat  succeeds,  grow 
wheat,  arc  interested  to  find  mouths  elsewhere  to  consume  what 
they  raise.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North  and  East  need  the 
ijrain  of  the  Middle   States,  and  the  cotton  of  the  South*  ami 
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these  in  turn  buy  the  manufactures  of  the  East  Nor  is  this  stale- 
ly matter  of  intereat,  but  it  is  in  some  degree  brought  about  by 
the  regulations  of  forei^  governments.  Our  manufactures  find 
i»o  snle  in  Eiu"oi>e;  and  much  of  our  grain  ia^  under  ordinary 
eirnumstances,  excluded  from  its  markets.  In  France  it  is  never 
admitted,  and  in  England  in  a  manner  so  contingent  and  uncer- 
tain as  to  tiintaii;?!'  rather  than  gratify  the  American  Imie^baml- 
man. 

Tlie  internal  trade,  moreover,  moves  as  it  were  in  a  circle, 
and  not  directly.  The  great  imports  of  the  country  are  at  New 
Viirk,  whence  they  pass  to  the  South  and  to  the  West,  while 
our  exports  are  not  mainly  from  New  York,  but  from  The  South. 
Tlins  the  main  im|x>rts  are  at  one  quarter  of  the  IJniwi, 
and  the  exports  from  another.  Thesame  thing  is  true  of  other 
aranches  of  trade.  The  produce  of  Ohio,  much  of  it,  descend:* 
'.he  river  to  New  Orleans;  but  Ohio  is  supplied  with  foreign 
commodities  and  domestic  fabrics  chiefly  through  the  New  York 
canals,  the  I^akes,  and  the  Ohio  Canal.  The  live  stock  of  Ken- 
tucky goi*s  to  the  Carolinas;  when*,  however,  Kentucky  buys 
nothing,  but  transmits  the  money  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  and  in  those  cities  procures  what  she  wants, 
to  bt»  sent  to  her  across  the  Alleghaures. 

This  circuit  of  trade,  in  a  country  of  such  great  extent  as  ours, 
demands,  more  than  in  any  country  under  heaven,  a  uniform 
currency  for  the  whole  people;  that  what  is  money  in  Carolina 
shall  \ie  so  elsewhere ;  that  what  the  Kentucky  drover  receives, 
what  the  planter  of  Alabama  sells  for,  what  the  laborer  in  New 
York  gels  in  pay  for  his  work,  and  carri*"?  home  to  9up|K)rt  his 
family,  shall  be  of  ascertained  and  uniform  value. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  Uie  m-casion  for  an  essay  or  disserta- 
tion on  money;  but  I  mean  distinctly  to  express  the  opinion, 
that  until  the  general  government  shall  take  in  hand  the  cuirency 
of  the  country,  until  that  government  shall  devise  some  mean*?, 
1  say  not  what,  of  raising  the  whole  currency  to  the  level  of  gold 
and  silver,  there  can  be  no  prosperity. 

Ijct  us  retrace  briefly  the  history  of  the  currency  question  in 
this  country*  a  most  important  branch  of  the  conunercial  ques- 
tion. I  appeal  to  all  who  have  studied  the  hisUiry  of  the  timefl^ 
and  of  the  Constitution,  whether  our  fathers,  in  framing  tJ^e 
Constitution  wliicli   should   unite  us   in   common   rights  and  a 
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common  glory,  had  not  al.'**^  among  their  chief  objects  to  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  of  <rommerce,  including  a  uniform  system 
of  currency  for  the  whole  country.  I  e«prcinlly  invite  thi*  ingen* 
uous  youth  of  the  country  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  |>iirticularly  to  the  Virginia  resohiiions  of  1786,  and 
to  the  proceeding*  of  the  convention  at  Aimapolis.  and  ihey  wiU 
there  find  that  the  prevailing  motive  for  forming  a  general  gov- 
ernment was,  to  wcure  a  uniform  system  of  commerce,  of  cuh- 
tom-honse  duties,  '.ind  a  general  regnlation  of  the  tmde,  external 
and  internal,  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  or  of  Massachnsetts,  but  of  the  United 
Stateei,  to  be  carried  on  under  that  star-spangled  banner,  which 
waji  to  l>enr  to  every  shore,  and  over  every  sea,  the  glorious  motto, 
E  Phiribits  Unvttu 

Thin  being  a  chief  and  cherished  objtx-t,  when  the  first  Con- 
gress ujidcr  the  Constitution  assembled  in  New  York,  General 
Washington,  in  his  speech,  naturally  drew  itA  attention  to  the 
necessity  o^  n  uniform  eiTrrency,  looking,  probably,  at  that  time, 
to  the  mint  iirat  established  in  Philadelphia,  to  produce  that  cur- 
rency. 

What  T  vA^h  to  say  is,  that  the  difTerence  in  the  currencies  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system,  both  of 
commerce  and  currency,  being  among  the  chief  inconveniences 
to  be  remedied  by  the  establi^*hment  of  the  Constitution,  the 
subject  vejy  naturally  and  properly  attracted  the  early  attention 
of  the  Presidenr,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress. 

At  the  secotid  session,  the  United  States  Bank  was  estab- 
lished. Withont  detaining  you  by  quoting  papers  or  speeches 
of  that  day,  I  will  simply  refer  any  one,  curious  to  inquire,  to 
the  otHeiid  documents  of  the  time,  and  to  the  contemporaneous 
expressions  of  public  opinion  on  the  leading  measures  of  that 
day,  for  proof  that,  while  one  object  of  incorporating  a  national 
bank  was,  that  it  might  occasionnily  make  loans  to  government, 
and  take  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  revenues,  another 
object  quite  as  prominent  and  important  was  to  furnish  a  cir- 
culation, a  pajwr  circulation,  founded  or»  national  resources,  thai 
should  be  current  all  over  the  country.  Geneml  Washington 
hfud  the  sagacity  to  see,  what,  indeed,  minds  less  sagacious  than 
his  coulfl  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
Ignited  States  under  the  Constitution   would  impart   to  what/- 
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ever  came  from  Congress  greater  authority  and  valae  than  cotzld 
attach  to  any  thing  emanating  from  any  single  State. 

The  assumption  by  Congress  of  the  State  debts  illu*»trate« 
Ihis  remark;  for  ihe  moment  the  United  States  became  bound 
for  those  debts,  and  proceeded  fo  fund  thera,  they  rose  enor- 
monnly  and  rapidly  in  valup. 

General  Washington  and  his  advisers  saw  that  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, if  the  paper  had  the  mark  of  the  Union,  and  bore  on  it 
the  spread  eagle,  would  command  universal  confidence  through- 
out the  country;  and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
foresight.  From  the  incorporation  of  the  bank  to  the  expira- 
tion of  its  charter,  embracing  a  period  of  great  commercial  and 
political  vicissitudes,  the  currency  furnished  by  that  bank  was 
never  objected  to:  it,  indeed,  surpap*M?d  the  hojH^s  and  equalled 
the  desires  of  everybody.  The  charter  expired  in  1811;  how, 
tir  wliy,  or  from  what  state  of  parties,  it  is  not  my  piu-pose  to 
liscuss,  but  the  charter  was  not  renewed.  War  with  England 
was  declared  in  June,  1912.  Immediately  upon  the  declaration 
of  war,  all  the  banks  south  of  New  England  slopped  payment, 
ind  those  of  New  England  ceased  to  issue  notes;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  the  payment  of  specie  in  those  States  amounted  to  littJe  or 
nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  the  currency, 
which  had  become  very  much  demnged,  not  improving,  Mr. 
Madison  brought  the  subject  before  C^ongrcss.  In  his  messages, 
both  in  1814  iind  1815,  he  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  subject;  and 
in  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated, 
and  went  at  once  into  operation.  At  its  outst't,  owing  possibly 
to  mismanagement,  perhaps  unavoidably,  the  bank  met  with 
heavy  losses;  but  it  fulfilled  its  functions  in  providing  a  currency 
for  the  whole  country  ;  ant]  neither  during  the  eight  years  of  IVes- 
ident  Monroe's  a<lniinistration,  nor  the  four  years  of  President 
Adams's,  were  any  complaints  on  that  score  heard.  And  now  1 
desire  to  call  attention  to  a  particular  fact.  There  were  several 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe, —  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Clay.  None  of 
them  received  a  siiiricit-nt  number  of  votes  from  the  ejectors  t<» 
be  chosen  President  General  Jackson  received  the  largest  num- 
ber of  any  ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  chose  John  Quincy 
Adams  President.  From  tiiat  moment  a  fierce  opposition  was 
commenced  against  his  administration.      I  do  not  projx)se  to 
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'liscnss  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  opposition.  The  fact 
of  its  existence  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  with  now,  together  with 
the  fact,  that,  from  the  inauguration,  in  March,  1S25,  to  March, 
18^,  an  opposition,  distinguished  for  its  remarkable  ability,  per- 
severance, and  ultimate  success,  was  carried  on  under  the  name 
and  flag  of  General  Jackson. 

All  other  candidates  had  disappeared.  General  Jackson  wa^ 
the  so!e  opponent;  and  four  years  of  active,  angry,  political  ron- 
troversy  ensued,  durirto;  which  every  topic  of  complaint  that 
ooold  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  was  drawn  in;  and  yet — I  beg 
special  attention  to  this  fact— not  once  during  this  four  years* 
controversy  did  GenemI  Jackson  himself,  or  any  press  in  his  in- 
terest, or  any  of  his  friends  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  raise  u 
single  voice  against  the  condition  of  the  currency,  or  propose 
any  change  therein.  Of  the  hundreds  here,  possibly,  who  sup- 
ported General  Jackson,  not  one  dreamed  that  he  was  ehx;ted  to 
pat  down  established  institutions  and  overthrow  the  currency  of 
the  country.  W^o,  among  all  those  that,  in  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  their  hearts,  cried,  Hurmh  for  Jackson  1  believed  or 
expected  or  desired  that  he  would  interfere  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  circulating  medium  of  the  cx)un- 
try?  [Here  there  arose  a  cry  from  the  crowd,  "  None!  None  I"] 
I  stand  here  upon  the  fact,  and  defy  contradiction  from  any 
qnartcr,  that  there  was  no  complaint  then,  anywhere,  of  the 
bank.  There  never  before  was  a  country,  of  equid  extent,  where 
exchanges  and  circulation  were  carried  on  so  cheaply,  so  con- 
veniently, and  so  securely.  General  Jackson  was  iruuigiinttcd  in 
March,  1839,  and  pronounced  an  address  upon  that  occasion. 
which  I  heard,  as  I  did  the  oath  which  he  took  to  hup]>ort  the 
Constitution.  In  that  address  were  enumerated  various  objects, 
requiring,  as  he  said,  reform ;  but  among  them  was  not  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  cnrrency.  This  was  in 
March,  1829.  In  December,  1829,  General  Jackson  came  out 
with  the  declaration  (than  which  none  I  have  ever  heard  sur- 
prised me  more),  that  "the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  might  be  well  questioned,"  and  that  it  had  failed 
lo  furnish  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  to  the  ctinntry. 

What  produced  this  change  of  views?  Down  to  March  of 
the  same  year,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  indicated  or  threatened. 
What,  then,  induced   the  change?     [A   voice   from  the  crowd 
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said,  "  Martin  Van  Biireru"]  If  that  be  so,  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  might)-  consequences  by  a  cause  not  at  aU  proportioned. 
I  will  state,  in  connection  with,  and  in  elucidatioD  of,  this  sub- 
ject, certain  transactions,  which  constitute  one  of  those  contin- 
gendes  in  human  affa'u^,  in  which  casual  circumstances,  act'mg 
upon  the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  a  man  of  very  decid* 
(id  temper  and  character,  affect  the  fate  of  nations.  A  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  summer  of  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting  a  change  of  certain  officers  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Slates  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Wood- 
bury, then  a  Senator  from  New  Hampnhire,  transmitted  to  the 
president  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  a  request,  purporting  to 
proceed  from  nierctiants  and  men  of  business  of  ail  parties,  ask- 
ing the  removal  of  the  president  of  that  branch,  riot  on  political 
grounds,  but  as  acceptable  and  advantageous  to  the  business 
commimJty.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Woodbury  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ingham,  sug- 
gesting thar  his  department  should,  on  political  grounds,  obtain 
from  the  mother  bank  the  removal  of  the  branch  president. 
This  letter  was  transmitteti  to  the  president  of  the  mother  bank, 
and  reached  him  about  the  same  time  with  the  other;  so  that, 
looking  upon  this  picture  and  upon  that,  u|>on  one  letter,  which 
urged  the  removat  on  political  grounds,  and  upon  the  other,  which 
denied  that  political  considerations  entered  into  the  matter  at 
all,  he  conchitled  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  Appeals 
were  then  artrully  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
His  feelingB  were  enlisted,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  he 
had  an  object  in  view,  his  character  was  to  go  ahead.  I  mean 
to  speak  no  evil  nor  disrespect  of  Genera!  Jaekson.  He  hatt 
passed  oft*  the  stage  to  his  retirement  at  the  Honnitage,  which  it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  frienils  should  not  diriturb,  and 
where  I  sincerely  wish  he  may,  in  tranquiltity,  pass  the  residue 
of  his  days.  But  Greneral  Jackson's  character  was  imperious, 
he  took  the  back  track  never;  anti  however  his  frieiuU  might 
liffiT,  or  whether  they  concurred  or  dissented,  they  were  fain 
alwnys  to  submit.  General  Jacknon  put  forth  the  pretension, 
that  appointmrats  by  the  bank  should  have  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  treasury;  the  matter  was  formiilly  submitterl  to  the  direc- 
tors of  the  bank,  and  they  as  formally  determined  that  the 
treasur)'  could  not  rightly  or  properly  have  any  thing  to  say  in 
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rhe  matter.  A  long  and  somewhat  angry  correspondehce  en- 
5Ufd;  for  General  Jackaon  found  in  the  president  of  the  bank  a 
man  who  had  something  of  his  own  quality.  The  result  wop 
that  the  bank  rettltited,  and  refused  the  required  aequiescent'c  in 
the  dictation  of  the  treahury. 

This  happened  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  and  in 
December  we  had  the  message  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
bank  was  arraigned  and  denounced.  Then  came  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bank  for  re-incorporation,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  through  both  houses,  and  the  Presidential  veto. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  being  thus  put  down,  a  multi- 
tude of  new  State  banks  sprang  up;  and  next  came  a  law. 
adopting  some  of  these  as  deposit  banks.  Now,  what  I  ha\f» 
to  say  in  regard  to  General  Jackson  in  this  matter  is  this :  he 
said  he  could  estabDsh  a  belter  cunency ;  and,  whether  success- 
ful or  not  in  this,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  in  his  favor  and  praise, 
that  he  never  did  renounce  t)ie  obligation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  currency,  paper  as  well  as  metallic,  of 
the  people.  It  was  in  furtherance  of  this  duty,  wliich  he  felt 
called  on  to  discharge,  of  "  providing  a  better  currency,'*  that  he 
recommended  the  prohibition  of  small  bills.  Why?  Because, 
as  it  was  argued,  it  would  improve  the  general  mixed  currency 
of  tlie  country;  and  although  he  did  not  as  distinctly  as  IVlr. 
Madison  admit  and  urge  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  a  currency  for  the  people,  he  never  renounced  il,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  message  of  December,  j.835,  held  this  ex- 
plicit language :  — 

*^  By  the  use  of  the  State  banks,  which  do  not  derive  their  charters 
from  ihe  general  guvemmem,  and  are  noi  ctinirolliid  by  its  authority,  it 
IS  ascertained  that  the  moneys  uf  ilic  United  Stales  can  be  collected  and 
diMtributed  witliout  loss  or  inconvenience,  uiid  that  all  the  wants  of  tlie 
coinmunity,  in  relation  to  exchange  and  currency,  arc  supplied  as  well 
as  tliey  have  ever  been  l>efore,"  * 

It  is  not  here  a  question  whether  these  banks  did,  or  did  not 
effect  the  purpose  which  General  Jackson  takev'*  so  much  praia 
to  himself  for  accomplishing  through  their  agency,  that  of  sup- 
plying tlie  country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  enjoyed. 
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But  why,  if  thia  was  not  a  duty  of  tlie  federal  government,  Is  it 
mentioned  at  all?  In  his  last  ineHsage,  in  December,  IHiJC,  re- 
viewing the  benefits  (!)  of  hi»  experiments  on  the  currency,  he 
thus  apeaka:  — 

"*  At  Uie  liiTiG  of  ihe  removal  of  the  deposits,  it  was  alleged  by  tlie  ad- 
vocates of  the  Bonk  of  the  United  Slates,  that  the  State  bonks,  whatever 
friight  be  the  regulations  of  the  irt;asury  department,  cuuld  nut  make 
Uie  transfers  required  by  the  govcniment,  ur  neguiiate  tlie  domestic  ex- 
olianges  of  the  country.  It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  real  duniev 
itc  exchanges  performed  through  discounts  by  the  United  States  Bark 
and  its  twenty-five  branches  were  one  third  less  than  those  of  the  de- 
posit bonks  for  an  equal  period  of  time ;  and  if  a  comparison  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  amoimts  of  services  rendered  by  these  institutions  on 
the  broader  basis  which  has  been  used  by  the  advocates  of  tJie  United 
States  Bank,  in  estimating  what  tliey  consider  ilit-  domestic  exchanges, 
the  result  will  be  still  more  favorable  to  the  deposit  banks/' 

Here  we  have  the  distinct  assertion,  that,  through  the  8tat*> 
hanks,  he  had  accomplished  more  in  establishing  a  good  curren- 
cy and  easy  exchanges  than  had  been  done  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  However  this  fuet  may  be,  all  this,  J  say, 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  a  natui^  conseqtienee  of  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  commerce,  to  take  a  supervision  over  that  paper 
(riirrency  which  is  to  supply  the  pla(«  of  coin. 

I  contend  for  this  truth,  —  tliat,  down  to  the  end  of  General 
Jackson's  administration,  no  adiuinistnition  of  this  country  had 
turned  their  back  upon  this  power;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show, 
by  extracts  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams, 
to  which,  since  he  has  largely  referred  to  it  of  late,  there  can  be 
no  unfitness  in  my  referring,  that  he,  too,  admitted  the  obliga- 
tion of  supplying  a  uniform  currency  and  a  convenient  medium 
of  exchange,  which  be  thought  could  be  effected  by  the  State 
ileposit  banks. 

*''  Sincerely  believing,  for  the  reasons  which  have  just  been  staled, 
hut  tliu  public  funds  may  be  as  safety  and  couvenicndy  transmitted 
from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  another,  that  domestic  exchange  can 
bo  03  successfully  and  as  cheaply  effected,  and  the  currency  be  ren- 
dered at  least  as  sound,  under  the  existing  system,  as  tliose  objects  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  national  bank,  I  would  not  seek  a  rem- 
"dv  for  the  evils  to  which  you  allude,  should  ihey  unfortunately  occui 
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thro  igh  such  a  medium,  even  if  the  coDslitutional  objections  were  not  to 
the  way."* 

He  denies  not  the  duty  of  superintending  the  currency,  bat 
thinks  the  deposit  banks  of  the  States,  under  the  control  of  Con- 
gress, can  eliect  the  purpose.  This  letter  was  written  when  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Two  monthd  only  after  General  Jackson  had  retired,  and 
when  his  vigorous  hand  was  no  longer  there  to  uphold  it,  the 
lea^c  of  State  banks  fell,  and  crumbled  ijito  atoms;  and  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  only  three  months  President,  he  con- 
voked a  spt'ciai  session  of  Congress  for  the  ensuing  September. 
The  country  was  in  wide-spread  confusion,  paralyxed  in  its 
commerce,  its  ciurency  utterly  deranged.  What  was  to  be 
done?  What  would  Mr.  Van  Buren  recommend?  He  could 
not  go  back  t^j  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  fur  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  against  its  constitutionality;  nor  could  he,  with 
any  great  prospect  of  success,  undertake  to  reconstruct  the 
league  of  deposit  banks;  for  it  had  recently  failed,  and  the  coun- 
tjy  had  lost  confidence  in  it.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ? 
He  could  go  neither  backward  nor  forward.  What  did  he  do? 
1  mean  not  to  speak  disrespe(^tfully,  but  I  say  he  —  escaped! 
Airaid  to  touch  the  fragments  of  the  broken  banks,  unable  to 
touch  the  United  States  Bank,  he  folded  up  his  arms,  and  said, 
The  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  providing  a  currency 
for  the  |>eo|)le.  Tliat  1  may  do  him  no  wrong,  I  will  read 
his  own  language.  His  predecessors  had  all  said,  We  will 
not  turn  our  backs  u[H>n  this  duty  of  government  to  provide 
a  uniform  currency ;  his  language  is.  We  will  turn  our  backs 
ou  this  duty.  He  proposes  nothing  for  the  country,  nothing 
for  the  relief  of  commerce,  or  the  regulation  of  exchanges,  but 
Bunply  the  means  of  getting  money  into  the  treasury  without 
loss.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

^*  It  is  not  the  province  of  government  to  aid  individuals  in  the  trans- 
fer of  iheir  funds,  olhenvise  than  through  ihe  facilities  of  tl»e  Post- 
*^f!ice  Depftrtinent,  As  justly  mighi  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  their  merchandise. 


*  Mr.  Van  Buren *a  leU^r  lo  Sberrod  Williams  of  ibe  8ih  of  August^  183A 
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"  If,  therefore,  1  refrain  from  suggc'hUng  ut  Cuiigrt's.s  any  specific 
plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges  or  tlie  curruticy,  relit'ving  nicrcutitilti 
embarrassments,  or  interfering  with  die  ordinary  opemlions  of  foreign 
or  domestic  commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  arc  not  witliin 
the  constitutional  province  of  the  geneiil  governineni,  and  that  their 
adoption  would  not  promote  tlie  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  tho^n 
tl.By  might  be  designed  to  aid." 


I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends,  if  this  is  a  statesman's  argument. 
You  can  transport  your  inerchandiue  yourselves ;  you  can  builH 
Hhip?-,  and  make  your  own  wagons;  but  can  you  make  a  cur- 
rency? Can  you  say  wbat  shall  be  money,  and  what  ahaii  not 
be  money,  and  determine  iTa  value  here  and  elsewhere?  Why,  it 
would  t>e  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  people  may  make  war  for 
themselves,  and  peace  for  themselves,  as  to  say  that  they  may 
exercise  this  other  not  le»is  exclusive  attribute  of  sovereignty,  of 
making  a  currency  for  themselves.  He  insists  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  regulate  currency  or  exchanges,  none  to  miti- 
gate the  emlxu-raHsments  of  the  country,  none  to  relieve  its  pros- 
trate industry,  and  even  if  the  power  did  exist,  it  would  be  un- 
wise, in  his  opinion,  to  exercise  it! 

These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  President's  first  message ;  and 
f  have  no  opinion  of  it  now  that  I  did  not  then  entertain,  and 
then  express.  I  desire  not  to  appear  wise  alter  the  event,  1 
am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  nnd  yet  I  declare 
that  when  1  heard  the  declarationsi  of  thii*  mes:*age,  and  reMected 
on  its  consequences,  1  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  aU  of  suH'oring, 
loss,  and  evil  that  is  now  before  us. 

Let  us  compare  this  declaration  with  that  of  one  now  num- 
bered with  ihe  mighty  dead;  of  one  who  has  left  behind  a  repu- 
tation excelled  by  that  of  no  other  man,  as  understanding  thor- 
oughly the  Constitution;  of  one  taking  a  leading  part  in  its 
inception,  and  closing  his  public  career  by  adjuitustering  its 
highest  office;  I  need  not  name  Jamks  Madison. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1815,  when  tlie 
war  had  closed,  and  the  country  was  laboring  under  the  disor- 
dered currency  of  that  period,  the  President  thus  spoke :  — 

"  It  is  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  bcaeRu 
ui  a  uniform  national  currency  shou'd  be  restored  to  the  community. 
The  absence  of  the  precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  tomporan 
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evil;  but  until  iticy  can  aguin  be  rendered  the  gunerol  inodium  of  ex- 
change, it  devolves  on  tlie  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provide  a  Hubslitute, 
which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  accomfnodate  the  wants 
(»r  the  cilirens  ihri>iiglioiii  ihe  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the  State  banks 
cannot  produce  thi.s  result^  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will 
merit  consideration,"  Alc, 

At  that  session,  Congress  Incorporated  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  at  the  next  rtession,  ihe  President  held  thia  lan- 
guage respecting  the  currency  and  that  bank ;  — 

^*  For  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  cur- 
rency oi  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The 
C'Onmitution  has  intrusted  Congress,  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  cre- 
nting  and  regulating  a  currency  of  that  description  ;  and  the  measure* 
taken,  during  the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every 
promise  of  success.  The  fiank  of  the  United  Stales  has  been  organized 
under  auspices  the  most  favorable,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an  important 
auxiliary  to  those  measures.*^ 

How  that  soutids  now  as  an  argument  for  the  sub-treasury! 
The  new  doctrine  which  the  administration  has  set  up  is  one 
vitally  affecting  the  business  and  pursuits  of  the  people  at 
lai^e,  extending  it*  efi'orts  to  the  interests  of  every  family,  and 
of  every  individual ;  and  you  must  detcrniiiie  for  yourselves  if  it 
j?hall  be  the  doctrine  of  the  country.  But,  before  determining, 
look  well  at  the  Constitution,  weigh  fill  the  precedents,  and  if 
names  and  aiuhority  are  to  be  appealed  to,  cxintrast  those  of 
President  Van  Buren  with  those  of  the  dead  patriarch  whose 
words  I  have  jtiat  read  to  you,  and  decide  accordingly. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  administration  and  its  friends 
Rgainst  banks  and  banking  systems.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss 
that  topic;  but  I  will  say,  that  their  tampering  with  the  curren- 
cy, and  their  course  \n  relation  to  it,  has,  more  than  all  other 
''au^es,  increased  the  number  of  these  banks. 

Hut  Mr.  Van  Buren's  message  contains  a  principle,  —  one 
altijgether  erroneous  as  a  doctrine,  and  fata!  in  its  operations, — 
the  principle  that  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  with  pr<i- 
viding  a  currency  for  the  country ;  in  other  words,  proposing  a 
beparation  between  the  money  of  the  government  and  tlie  money 
nf  the  people.  This  is  the  great  error,  which  cannot  be  compro- 
2* 
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rnised  with,  which  is  snscrptible  of  no  amelioration  or  nn>dili- 
ration,  like  a  disease  which  admits  no  remedy  and  no  palliative 
but  the  ( lustie  which  shnil  totiiUy  eradicate  it. 

Do  we  not  know  that  there  must  always  be  bank  paper?  I^ 
there  a  man  here  who  expects  that  ho,  or  his  children,  or  his 
children's  children,  shall  see  the  day  when  only  gold  coin,  glit- 
tering through  silk  purses,  will  be  the  currency  of  the  country,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  bank-notes?  Not  one.  But  we  are  tohl 
that  the  value  of  these  notes  is  questionable.  It  is  the  neglect 
of  government  to  perform  its  duties  that  makes  them  so.  You 
here,  in  New  York,  have  sound  bafik  paper,  redeemable  in  coin ; 
and  if  you  were  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall,  it  might  be  in* 
diflereut  to  you  whether  government  looked  after  the  currency 
elsewhere  or  not.  But  you  have  daily  business  relations  with 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  West,  and  East,  and  South,  and 
you  have  a  direct  interest  that  their  currency  too  shall  be  sound ; 
for  otherwise  the  very  superiority  of  your»  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
an  injury  and  loss  to  you,  since  you  pay  in  the  equivalent  of 
specie  for  what  you  buy,  and  you  sell  for  such  money  as  may 
circulate  in  the  States  with  which  you  deal.  But  New  York 
cannot  effect  the  general  restoration  of  the  currency,  nor  any 
one  State,  nor  any  number  of  States  short  of  the  whole,  and 
hence  the  duty  of  the  gencuii]  government  to  supertntejid  this 
interest. 

But  what  does  the  sub-treasury  propose  ?  Its  basis  is  a  sep- 
aration of  the  concerns  of  the  treasury  from  those  of  the  people. 
The  law  creating  it  directs, — 

That  there  shall  be  provided,  in  the  new  treasury  building  at 
Washington,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  treasurer,  and  fireproof 
vaults  and  safes  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  these 
vaults  and  safes  are  declared  to  be  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Slates: 

That  the  vaults  and  safes  of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  shall  also  be  places  for  the  de- 
posit and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys;  and  that  there 
Khali  be  fireproof  vaults  and  safes  also  in  the  custom-houses  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  that  these  also  shall  be  places  of 
deposit : 

That  there  shall  be  a  receiver-general  at  New  York,  Boston 
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Charleston,  and  St.  Louis :  that  the  treasurers  of  these  mints, 
and  the  reto'vers-gcneral,  shall  keep  the  public  money,  M^dthout 
loaning  or  u**ing  it,  until  ortK-rpd  tx)  be  paid  out;  and  into  the 
liandts  of  these  troaBun^rs  and  receivers-general  all  colleclora  of 
public  money  are  to  pay  what  they  receive : 

That  the  resolutioni*  of  Congress  of  April,  1816,  bt^  so  far 
altered,  as  f  hat  hereat'ter,  of  all  duties,  taxes,  ajid  debts  due  and 
becoming  due  to  the  United  States  after  June  of  this  year,  one 
fourth  shall  Ik*  paid  in  specie;  after  June  of  next  year,  one  half; 
after  June  of  1842,  throe  fourths;  and  after  June,  1843,  the 
whole  ;  so  that  after  June,  1843,  all  debts  due  the  United  States, 
whetber  for  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  lands,  patents,  post- 
ages of  letters,  or  otherwise,  "  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver 
only": 

That  from  and  after  June,  1843,  every  officer  or  agent  in  the 
government,  In  making  disbursements  or  payment*  on  account 
of  the  United  States,  shall  make  such  payments  in  gold  and 
silver  coin  only : 

The  receiver-genrml  in  New  York  to  be  paid  $4,000  salary, 
the  others,  each,  ^  2,500. 

I  propose  to  wiy  a  few  words  on  these  provisions.  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  very  awkward  to  declare  by  law  w»rtain  rooms  in 
Washington,  and  certain  safes  and  vaults  therein,  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to 
look  upon  the  treasury  as  a  department  of  the  government, 
recognized  by  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law.  It  may,  however,  be  made  a  question 
whether  any  thing  but  these  rooms  and  safes  at  Washington  are 
now  within  this  protection  of  the  Conistitution.  'It  is  senseless. 
It  is  absurd.  It  is  as  if  the  Legislature  of  New  York  should 
declare  that  a  certain  large  room  in  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  certain  desks  and  tables  therein,  should  constitute  the  Court 
for  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  ol"  New  York.* 

What  else  does  this  bill  do?  It  directs  that  there  shall  be  cer- 
tain vaults,  and  safes,  and  rooms.  But  it  has  not  been  for  want 
of  adequate  vaults  and  rooms  that  we  have  lost  our  money,  but 
owing  to  the  hands  to  which  we  have  intrusted  the  keys.    It  is  in 

*  The  Court  of  Errors  was  at  the  time  holding  a  apaaion  at  the  I'aited  Staiei 
Hotel  It  Saratoi^ 
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the  character  of  the  officers,  and  not  in  the  strength  of  bars  and 
vaulte,  that  we  must  look  foi  the  security  of  the  public  treasure. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life,  if  some  rich  merchant, 
John  Jacob  Afitor,  for  instance,  should  determine  no  longer  to 
trust  his  money  with  banks  and  bank  directors,  who,  neverthe- 
less, have  a  common  interest  with  him  in  upholding  the  credit 
and  stability  o(  the  currency,  and  in  the  safe-keeping,  too,  of 
tlteir  own  money,  and  should  build  for  himself  certain  safes  and 
vaults,  and,  having  placed  his  treasures  therein,  should,  of  some 
forty  or  lifty  hungry  individuals  who  might  apply  for  the  otfice 
of  treasurer,  give  the  keys  to  him  who  would  work  the  cheapest  ? 
You  might  not,  perhaps,  pronounce  him  insane,  but  you  would 
certainly  say  he  acted  very  unlike  John  Jacob  Astor.  Now, 
what  is  true  of  private  affairs  is  equally  true  of  public  alTains ; 
and  what  would  be  absurd  in  an  individual  is  not  less  so  in  a 
government.  What  ia  doing  in  Boston,  where  I  belong  ?  There 
are  banks,  respectable,  specie-pajTug,  trustworthy  banks,  man* 
aged  by  prudent  and  discreet  men;  and  yet  the  treasure  of  the 
country  is  withdrawn  from  the  keeping  of  one  of  those  institu- 
tions, with  a  capital  paid  in  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
locked  up  in  safes  and  vaults,  and  one  of  the  President's  polit-- 
ical  Ijiends  from  another  State  is  sent  for  to  come  and  keep  the 
key.  There  is,  in  this  case,  no  president  to  watch  the  cashier, 
no  cashier  to  watch  the  teller,  and  no  directors  to  overlook  and 
control  all ;  but  the  whole  responsibilit)-  is  vested  in  one  man. 
Do  you  believe  that,  if,  under  such  ciniumetances,  the  United 
States,  following  the  example  of  individuals,  were  to  offer  to 
receive  private  funds  in  deposit  in  such  a  safe,  and  allow  inter- 
est on  them,  they  would  be  intrusted  with  any  ?  There  are  no 
securities  nnder  this  new  system  of  keeping  the  public  moneys 
that  we  had  not  before;  while  many  that  did  exist,  in  the  per- 
sonal character,  high  trusts,  and  diversified  duties  of  the  ofTjccra 
and  directors  of  banks,  are  removed.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
receiving  and  disbursing  otficers  is  increased ;  and  the  danger  to 
(I.e  public  treasure  is  increased  in  proportion.  ' 

The  next  provision  is,  that  money  once  received  into  the  treas* 
ury  is  not  to  be  lent  out;  and  if  this  law  is  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  this  provision  ia  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  dangerous 
indeed  would  be  the  temptation,  and  periucious  the  conse- 
quences, if  these  treasurers  were  to  be  left  at  hberty  to  lend  to 
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favorites  and  party  associates  the  moneys  drawn  from  the  people 
Ytst  the  practice  of  this  goveraraent  hitherto  has  always  been 
opposed  to  this  policy  of  locking  up  the  money  of  the  people, 
when  and  while  it  is  not  required  for  the  public  service.  Until 
this  time  the  public  deposits,  like  private  deposits,  were  UBcd  by 
the  banks  in  which  they  were  placed,  as  some  compen^iation  for 
tkie  trouble  of  safe-keeping,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
convenience.  When,  in  1833,  General  Jackson  formed  the 
league  of  the  deposit  State  bankH,  they  were  specially  directed 
by  Mr.  Taney,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  use  the  public 
funds  in  discounts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  And  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?  The  President  now 
says,  If  the  money  is  kept  in  banks,  it  will  be  used  by  them  in 
discounts,  and  they  will  derive  benefit  therefrom.  What  then  ? 
Is  it  a  suiBcient  reason  for  depriving  the  community  of  a  benefi- 
cial measure,  that  the  banks  that  carry  it  out  will  also  derive 
some  benefit  from  it  ?  The  question  is,  Will  the  public  be  ben- 
efited? and  if  this  be  answered  aiTirmativelyj  it  is  no  objection 
that  the  banks  will  be  too.  The  government  is  not  to  play  the 
part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Tlie  doctrine  is  altogether  perni- 
cious, opposed  to  otir  experience,  and  to  the  habits  and  business 
of  the  nation. 

The  next  provision  is  that  requiring,  after  1843,  alJ  dues  to  the 
government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silvr;  and  however  onerous 
or  injurious  this  provision,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  govern- 
ment am,  if  they  choose,  enforce  it.  They  have  the  power;  and, 
as  good  citizens,  we  must  submit.  But  such  a  practice  "wiJl  be 
inconvenient,  I  will  say,  oppressive.  How  are  those  who  occupy 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with 
this  provision?  Here,  in  commercial  neigliborhoods,  and  in 
large  cities,  and  where  the  banks  pay  sjieeie,  the  didiculty  will 
be  less;  but  where  is  the  man  who  is  to  take  up  lands  in  the 
Western  States  to  get  specie?  How  transport,  it  ?  The  banks 
around  him  pay  none,  he  gets  none  for  his  labor.  And  yet,  op- 
pressive as  all  this  is,  I  admit  that  the  government  have  a  right  to 
pass  such  a  law,  and  that,  while  it  is  a  law,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

But  what  are  we  promised  as  the  e(iuivalent  for  all  this  incon- 
venienc!  and  oppression?  Why,  that  the  government  in  it* 
turn  will  pay  its  debts  in  specie,  and  that  thus  what  it  receiveu 
with  one  hand  it  will  pay  ou*  v-ith  the  other,  and  a  metallic  ciiv 
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eolation  will  be  establlshecL  I  undertake  to  say,  that  no  greater 
fallacy  than  this  was  ever  uttered ;  the  thing  h  impossible,  and 
for  this  plain  reason.  The  dues  which  the  government  collecU 
corae  from  individuals;  each  pays  for  himself.  Buf  it  is  far  oth- 
erwise with  the  disbursement*  of  government.  They  do  not  go 
down  to  individuals,  and,  seeking  out  the  workmen  and  the  la- 
borers, pay  to  each  his  dues.  Government  pays  in  large  sums, 
to  large  contractors,  and  to  these  it  may  pay  gold  and  silver 
But  do  the  gold  and  silver  reach  those  whom  the  contractor  en- 
ploys?  On  the  contrary,  the  contractors  deal  as  they  see  fit 
with  those  whom  they  employ,  or  of  whom  they  purchase.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  fed  and  clothed  by  contract;  the  mate- 
rials for  expensive  custom-houses,  fortifications,  for  the  Cumber- 
land Road,  and  for  other  public  works,  are  all  supplied  by  con- 
tract Large  contractors  ttock  to  Washington,  and  receive  their 
tons  of  gold  nnd  silver;  but  do  they  carry  it  uith  them  to  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Michigan,  or  wherever  their  residei»ce  and  vocatiou 
may  be;?  No,  not  a  dollar;  but,  selling  it  for  depreciated  paper, 
the  contractor  swells  his  previous  profits  by  this  added  premium, 
and  pays  ofi  those  he  owes  in  depreciated  bank-notes.  This  is 
not  an  imaginary  rase.  I  speak  of  what  is  in  proof.  A  cm- 
tractor  cimie  to  Washington  last  winter,  and  received  a  draft 
of  $  180,000  on  a  specie-paying  bank  in  New  York,  This  he 
sold  at  ten  per  cent,  premium,  and  with  the  avails  purchased 
funds  in  the  West,  with  which  he  paid  the  producer,  the  farm- 
er, the  laborer.  This  Ls  the  operation  of  specie  payments. 
It  ^ves  to  the  government  hard  money,  to  the  rich  contractor 
hard  money  ;  but  to  the  produi^er  ajid  the  laborer  it  gives  pa- 
per, and  bad  paper  only.  And  yet  this  system  is  recommended 
as  Ppe(;ially  favoring  the  potir  man,  nither  than  the  rich,  and  credit 
is  claimed  for  this  administration  as  the  poor  man's  friend. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  nearly  at  this  matter,  and  see  whom, 
in  truth,  it  docs  favor.  Who  are  the  rich  in  this  country  ? 
There  is  very  little  hereditary  wealth  among  us;  and  large  capi- 
talists are  not  numerous.  But  some  there  are,  neverthelesst,  who 
live  upon  the  intereat  of  their  money ;  and  these,  certaiidy,  do 
not  sutler  by  this  new  doctrine ;  for  their  revenues  arc  increased 
in  amount,  while  the  means  of  living  are  reduced  in  value. 
There  is  the  money-lender,  too,  who  suffers  not  by  the  re.luction 
of  prices  all  around  him.     Who  else  are  the  rieJi  in  this  coun- 
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Uy?  Why,  the  holders  of  office.  He  who  has  a  fixed  salary 
of  from  82,500  to  ^ 5,000  finds  prices  falling;  but  does  his  sal» 
iiry  fall?  On  the  contrary,  three  fourths  of  that  salary  will  now 
purchase  more  than  the  whole  of  it  would  purchase  before ;  and 
ho,  therefore,  is  not  disnatisfied  wilh  this  new  state  of  things. 

There  is,  too,  another  claHs  of  our  fellow-citizens,  wealUiy 
men,  who  have  pro^H|j<?red  during  the  last  year;  and  they  have 
proeipered  when  nobody  else  has.  I  mean  the  owner*  of  ship- 
ping. What  is  the  reason?  Give  rae  a  reason.  Well,  I  wil 
give  you  one.  The  sliipping  of  the  country  carries  on  the  trade 
the  larger  vessels  being  chieily  in  the  foreign  trade.  Now,  why 
have  these  been  successful  ?  I  will  answer  by  an  example.  I 
live  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England,  and  one  of  my  nearest 
neighbors  is  the  largest  ship-owner,  probably,  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  past  year,  he  has  made  what  might  suiTice 
tor  two  or  three  fortunes  of  moderate  size ;  and  how  has  he 
made  it?  He  sends  his  ships  to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mibsis- 
sippi,  to  take  freights  of  cotton.  This  staple,  whatever  may 
be  the  price  abroad,  cannot  be  suffered  to  rot  at  home ;  and 
therefore  it  is  shipix-d.  My  friend  tells  his  captain  to  provision 
hi»  ship  at  Natchez,  for  instance,  where  he  buys  Hour  and  stores 
in  the  currency  of  that  region,  which  is  so  depreciated  that  he  is 
able  to  sell  his  bills  on  Boston  at  forty-eight  per  cent,  premium  I 
Here,  at  once,  it  will  be  seen,  he  gets  his  provision  for  half  price, 
bex:ause  prices  do  not  always  rise  suddenly,  as  money  depre- 
ciates. He  delivers  his  freight  in  Europe,  and  gets  paid  for  it  in 
good  money.  The  disordered  currency  of  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs  does  not  follow  and  alllict  him  abroad.  He  gets  his 
freight  in  good  money,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  owners 
banker,  who  again  draws  at  a  premium  for  it.  The  ship-owner, 
then,  makes  money,  when  all  others  are  suffering,  because  he  can 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  bad  Uiws  and  bad  currency  of  his 
own  countri/. 

Now,  I  will  contrast  the  story  of  this  neighbor  with  that  ol 
another  of  my  neighbors,  not  rich.  He  is  a  New  England  me 
ulianic,  hard-working,  sober,  and  intelligent,  a  tool-maker  by 
trade,  who  wiehls  his  own  sledge-hammer.  His  particvdar  busi- 
ness is  the  making  of  augers  for  the  South  and  Southwest, 
He  has  for  yeans  employed  many  liand.s,  and  been  the  support 
thereby  of  many  families  around  him,  himself,  meanwhile,  mod- 
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erately  prosperous  until  these  evil  times  came  on.  Annually, 
fiowever,  for  some  years,  he  has  been  going  backwards.  Not  less 
industrious,  not  less  frugal,  he  has  yet  found,  that,  however  good 
nominally  the  prices  he  might  receive  at  the  South  and  South- 
west for  his  tools,  the  cost  of  converting  his  Southern  or  West- 
ern funds  into  money  current  in  New  England  was  ruinotii^. 
He  has  persevered,  however,  always  hoping  for  some  change  for 
the  better,  and  contracting  gnidually  the  circle  of  his  work  and 
ihe  number  of  his  workmen,  until  at  length,  the  little  earningr^ 
of  the  past  wasted,  and  the  condition  of  the  currency  becoinini; 
worse  and  worse,  he  is  reduced  to  bankruptcy;  and  he,  and  the 
twenty  families  that  he  sup|)orted,  are  beggared  by  no  fault  of 
their  own.  What  was  his  diliiculty?  He  could  not  escape  from 
the  evils  of  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  at  home;  and  while  his 
rich  neighbor,  who  could  and  did,  is  made  richer  by  these  very 
causes,  he,  the  honest  and  industrious  mechanic,  is  crushed  to 
the  earth;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  system  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  poor! 

This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  great  subject  of  American  labor^ 
which  has  hardly  been  considered  or  discusned  as  carefully  as  it 
deserves.  What  is  American  labor?  It  is  best  described  by 
saying,  it  x»  not  European  tabor.  Nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
labor  of  this  country  is  performed  by  those  who  cultivate  the 
land  they  or  their  fathers  own,  or  who,  in  their  workshops,  em- 
ploy some  little  capital  of  'their  own  own,  and  mix  it  up  with 
their  manual  toil.  No  such  thing  exists  in  other  countries, 
(vook  at  the  diHerent  departments  of  industry,  whether  agricul- 
tural, manufactiuing,  or  mechanical,  and  you  will  dnd  that,  in 
almost  all,  the  laborers  mix  up  some  iittie  capital  with  the  work 
of  their  hands.  The  laborer  of  the  United  States  is  the  United 
States.  Strike  out  the  laborers  of  the  United  States,  including 
therein  all  who  in  some  way  or  other  belong  to  the  industrious 
and  working  classes,  and  you  reduce  the  population  of  the 
United  Slates  from  sixteen  millions  to  one  million.  The  Amer- 
ican laborer  is  expected  to  have  a  comfortable  lioinr,  decent 
though  frugal  living,  and  to  be  able  to  elotlie  and  educate  his 
cliildren,  to  qualify  then  to  take  part,  as  all  are  called  to  do,  in 
the  political  affairs  and  government  of  their  country.  Can  thi? 
*ie  said  of  any  European  laborer?     Does  he  take  any  share  iu 
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the  government  of  his  country,  or  feel  it  an  obligation  to  edu- 
cate hifl  children  ?  In  moat  partd  of  Europe,  nine  tenths  of  the 
laborers  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  nor  in  the 
fabrics  they  produce ;  no  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  of  rii>- 
ing  themselves,  or  of  raising  their  children,  above  Uie  condition 
of  a  day-laborer  at  wages;  and  only  know  the  government  under 
which  they  live  by  the  sense  of  its  burdens,  wliieh  they  have  no 
xoice  in  mitigating. 

To  compare  such  a  state  of  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  coun- 
try, or  to  reason  from  that  to  ours,  is  preposterous.  And  yet  the 
doctrine  now  is,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of  the  administra- 
tiouj  that  the  wages  of  American  labor  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  those  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  this  id  not  the  doctrine  of  a  few  individuals;  and 
on  that  head  I  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  a  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,*  who  has  been  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  suggesting  such  a  policy.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
same  idea  is  thrown  out  in  the  Preaident*s  message  at  tlie  com- 
meneement  of  the  last  session,  and  in  the  treasury  report.  Hear 
what  Mr.  Woodbury  says :  — 

*•*  Should  the  Stales  not  speedily  suspend  more  of  ihcir  undertakings 
which  are  unproductive,  but,  by  new  loans  or  otherwise,  find  means  tg 
employ  armies  of  laborers  in  consuming  rather  than  raising  crops,  and 
should  prices  thus  continue  in  many  cases  To  be  unnuiurally  influted,  as 
they  have  been  of  late  years,  in  iJie  face  of  a  contracting  currency,  the 
eftecl  of  it  on  our  finances  would  be  still  more  to  lessen  exports,  and, 
consequently,  the  prosperity  and  revenue  of  our  foreign  trade." 

He  is  for  turning  ofT  from  the  public  works  these  **  armies  of 
laborers"  who  consume  without  prodneing  crops,  and  thus  bring 
down  prices,  both  of  crops  and  labor.  Diminish  the  mouths 
that  consume,  and  multiply  the  arms  that  produce,  and  you  have 
the  treasury  prescription  for  mitigating  distress  and  raising 
prices  I  How  would  that  operate  in  this  great  State?  You 
have,  perhaps,  some  fifteen  thousand  men  employed  on  your 
public  works,  works  of  the  kind  that  the  Secrt^tury  calls  "unprt)- 
ductive";  and,  even  with  such  a  demand  as  they  must  produce 
for  provisions,  prices  arc  very  low.  The  Secretary's  remedy  is 
lo  set  them  to  raise  provisions  themselves,  and  thus  augment 
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the  supply,  while  thry  diminish  the  demand.  In  thU  way,  the 
wages  of  labv>r  arr  to  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural productions.  But  this  is  not  all.  I  hnve  in  my  hand 
an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
zealous  supporter,  n»  it  appears,  of  the  admiiiistration,  who 
maintains  that,  other  things  being  reduced  in  proportion,  you 
may  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  without  evU  conwet|ueuces.  And 
where  does  he  seek  this  example  ?  On  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  Axes  upou  Corsicni  and  Sardinia.  But  what  is 
the  Corsican  laborer,  that  he  should  be  the  model  upon  whidi 
AjTierican  labor  is  to  be  formed?  Does  he  know  any  thing  liirn- 
selJ?  Has  he  any  education,  or  does  he  give  any  to  hij»  chil- 
dren? Has  he  a  home,  a  freehold,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
around  him  ?  No :  v^nth  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  handfuJ  of 
olives,  liis  daily  wants  are  satisfied.  And  yet,  from  such  a  state 
of  society,  the  laborer  of  New  England,  the  laborer  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  taught  submission  to  low  wages.  The  extract 
before  me  states,  tliat  the  wages  of  Corsica  are, 

"  For  the  male  laborer,  24  cents  a  day  ; 
And  the  female  do.     11  cents  do."  ;- 

both,  I  presume,  finding  their  own  food  And  the  honorable 
gentleman  argues,  that^  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  other 
articles,  this  is  relatively  as  much  as  th  *  American  laborer  gets\ 
and  he  illustrates  the  fact  by  this  biU  of  clotliing  for  a  Corsican 
laborer :  — 

lasting  24  months,  S  francs ; 
do.     24      do.     2    do. 
do. 
do. 


^^  Jacket, 
Cap, 

Waistcoat, 
Pantaloons, 
Shirt, 
Pair  of  shoes. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


36 

18 

12 

6 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


28  franca." 

Eight  francs  Eure  equal  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  and  ^ye 
francs  to  one  dollar.  Now,  what  say  you,  my  friends?  What 
will  the  farmer  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  New  Eng- 
land say  to  the  idea  of  walking  on  Sunday  to  chundi,  at  the 
head  of  his  family,  in  his  jacket  two  years  old?  What  will  the 
young  man  say,  when,  his  \^/ork  ended,  he  desires  to  visit  the 
faroilics  of  his  neighbors,  to  the  one  pair  of  pantaloons,  not 
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quite  two  years  old,  indeed,  but,  as  the  farmers  say  of  a  colt, 
"  coiaing  two  next  grass,"  and  which,  for  eighteen  months,  have 
every  day  done  yeoman's  service?  Away  with  it  all  I  Away 
v\nth  this  plan  for  humbling  and  degrading  the  free,  intelligent 
well-educated,  and  well-paid  laborer  of  the  United  States  to  th« 
level  of  the  almost  brute  laborer  of  Europe! 

There  is  not  much  danger  that  schemes  and  doctrines  such  as 
these  shall  find  favor  with  the  people.  They  understand  their 
own  interest  too  well  for  that.  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  farmer,  on 
the  Bea-shore,  and  have,  of  course,  occasion  to  employ  some 
degree  of  agricultural  labor,  I  am  sometimes  also  rowed  out  to 
sea,  being,  like  other  New  England  men,  fond  of  occasionally 
catching  a  fish,  and  finding  health  and  recreation,  in  warm 
weather,  from  the  air  of  the  ocean.  For  the  few  months  during 
which  I  am  able  to  tnjoy  this  retreat  from  labor,  public  or  pro- 
fessional, 1  do  not  often  trouble  my  neighbors,  or  they  me,  with 
conversation  on  politics.  It  happened,  however,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  that,  on  «ueh  an  excinrsion  as  I  have  mentioned, 
with  one  man  only  with  me,  I  mentioned  this  doctrine  of  the 
reduction  of  prices,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it.  He  said 
be  did  not  like  it  I  replied,  "  The  wages  of  labor,  it  is  true, 
are  reduced;  but  then  flour  and  beef,  and  perhaps  clothing,  all 
of  which  you  buy,  are  reduced  also.  What,  then,  can  be 
your  objections?"  "Why,"  said  he,  "it  is  true  that  Hour  is 
now  low;  but  then  it  is  an  ar1:icle  that  may  rise  suddenly,  by 
means  of  a  scanty  crop  in  England,  or  at  home;  and  if  it 
should  rise  from  ^ve  dollars  to  ten,  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
that  it  would  fetch  the  price  of  my  labor  up  with  it.  But  while 
wages  are  high,  then  I  am  safe;  and  if  produce  chances  to  fall, 
so  much  the  better  for  me.  But  there  is  anutlier  tiling,  I  have 
but  one  thing  to  sell,  that  is,  my  labor ;  but  I  must  buy  many 
things,  not  only  fiour,  and  meat,  and  clothing,  but  also  some 
articles  that  come  from  other  countries,  —  a  little  sugjir,  a  little 
coffee,  a  little  tea,  a  little  of  the  common  spices,  and  such  Uke, 
Now,  I  do  not  see  how  these  foreign  articles  will  be  brought 
down  by  reducing  wages  at  home;  and  bcfort*  the  price  it 
brought  down  of  the  only  thing  I  have  to  sell,  1  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  prices  will  fall  also,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  all  the  things 
which  1  must  buy." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  though  he  will  b**  astonished,  or  amused. 
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that  I  shoiild  teU  the  story  before  such  a  vast  and  respectable 
assemblage  as  this,  I  will  place  this  argument  of  Seth  Peterson, 
sometimea  farmer  and  sometimea  fishexraan  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  stated  to  me  while  pulling  an  oar  with  each 
liand,  and  unth  the  sleeves  of  his  red  shirt  rolled  up  above  hia 
elbows,  against  the  reasonings,  the  theories,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  administnition  and  all  its  friendSf  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
and  take  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  of  the  civilized  worhl, 
whetlier  he  has  not  the  best  of  the  argument 

Since  I  have  adverted  to  this  conversation,  Gentlemen,  allow 
me  to  say  that  this  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  man  fifty  years  of  age, 
one  of  several  sons  of  a  poor  man ;  that  by  his  labor  he  has 
obtained  some  few  acres,  his  own  unencumbered  freehold,  has 
a  comfortable  dwelling,  and  plenty  of  the  poor  manV  blessiiigs. 
Of  these,  I  have  known  six,  decently  and  cleanly  clad,  each  \\ith 
the  book,  the  slate,  and  the  map  proper  to  its  age,  all  going  at 
the  same  time  daily  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  that  which  is  the 
great  glory  of  New  England,  the  common  free  school.  Who  can 
contemplate  this,  and  thousands  of  other  cases  like  it,  not  as 
pictiures,  but  as  common  facta,  without  feeling  how  much  our 
free  ins*titutions,  and  the  policy  hitherto  pursued,  have  done  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizeiiB  ? 
Where  in  Europe,  where  in  any  part  of  the  world  out  of  our 
own  country,  shjiH  we  find  lubnr  thus  rewarded,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  so  good  ?  Nowhere ;  nowhere  I  Away, 
then,  with  the  injustice  and  the  folly  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
productions  with  us  to  what  is  called  the  common  standard 
of  tlie  world  I  Away,  then,  away  at  once  and  for  ever,  with  the 
miserable  policy  which  would  bring  the  condition  of  a  laborer 
in  the  United  States  to  that  of  a  laborer  in  Russia  or  Sweden, 
in  France  or  Germany,  in  Italy  or  Corsica  I  Instead  of  follow- 
ing these  ej(amplcs,  let  us  hold  up  our  own,  which  all  nations 
may  well  envy,  and  which,  unhappily,  in  most  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  easier  to  envy  than  to  iniitate. 

But  it  is  the  cry  and  effort  of  the  times  to  stimulate  those 
who  are  called  poor  against  those  who  an*  called  rich;  and  yet, 
among  those  who  urge  this  cry,  and  seek  to  prolit  by  it,  there  is 
betrayed  sometimes  an  occasional  sneer  at  whatever  savors  of 
hnrnb(p  life.  Witness  the  reproach  against  a  candidate  now 
before  the  people  for  their  highest  honors,  that  a  log  cabin,  witli 
iilenty  of  hard  cider,  is  good  enough  for  him! 
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It  appears  to  some  persons,  that  a  great  deal  too  much  use  ia 
made  of  the  symbol  of  the  log  cabin.  No  man  of  sense  sup- 
poses, certainly,  that  the  having  lived  in  a  log  cabin  is  any  fur> 
ther  proof  of  qualificatiou  for  the  Presidency,  than  as  it  creates 
m  presumption  that  any  one  who,  rising  Q-om  humble  coDditioo, 
or  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  been  able  to  attract  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  attention,  is  possessed  of  repn- 
(able  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  matter  of  the  log  cabin 
originated,  not  with  the  friends  of  the  Whig  candidate,  but  with 
his  enemies.  Soon  after  his  nomination  at  Harrisburg,  a  writer 
for  one  of  the  leading  ndministration  papers  spoke  of  his  **loj^ 
cabin,"  and  his  use  of  "  hard  cider,"  by  way  of  sneer  and  re- 
proach. As  might  have  been  expected,  (for  pretenders  are  apt  to 
be  thrown  off  their  guard.)  this  taunt  at  humble  life  proceeded 
from  the  party  which  clainis  a  monopoly  of  the  purest  deraocmcy. 
The  whole  party  appeared  to  enjoy  it,  or,  at  leasts  tliey  coan- 
tenanced  it  by  silent  acquiescence;  for  I  do  not  know  that,  to 
this  day,  any  eminent  individual  or  any  leading  newspaper 
attached  to  the  administration  has  rebuked  this  scornful  jeering 
at  the  supposed  humhir  condition  or  circumstances  in  life,  past 
or  present,  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  war-worn  soldier.  But  it 
touched  a  tender  j>oint  in  the  public  feeling.  It  naturally  roused 
indignation.  What  was  intended  as  reproach  was  immediately 
soiled  on  as  merit.  "Be  it  so!  Be  it  so!"  was  the  instant 
burst  of  the  public  voice.  "  Let  him  be  the  log  cabin  candidate. 
What  you  say  in  scorn,  we  will  shout  with  all  our  lungs.  From 
this  day  forward,  we  have  our  cry  of  rally ;  and  we  shall  see 
whettier  he  who  has  dwelt  in  one  of  the  rude  abodes  of  the 
West  may  not  become  the  best  house  in  the  country!" 

Ail  tiiis  is  natural,  and  springs  from  sources  of  just  leeling. 
Other  things,  Gentlemen,  have  had  a  similar  origin.  We  all 
know  that  the  term  "  Whig"  was  bestowed  in  dcrifion,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  on  those  who  were  thought  too  fond  of  liberty; 
and  <»ur  national  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  composed  by  Brit- 
ish officers,  in  ridicule  of  the  American  troops.  Yet,  ere  long, 
the  last  of  the  British  armies  laid  down  its  arms  at  Yorktown, 
while  this  same  air  was  playing  in  the  ears  of  officers  and  men. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either 
make  distinguished  origin  matter  of  personal  merit^  or  obscure 
3* 
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origin  matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scofling  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody,  in  this  country, 
but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them,  and  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man 
who  ia  not  ashamed  of  him»elf  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition. 

Gentlemen,  it  did  not  happen  to  rae  to  be  born  in  a  log  cabin  ; 
but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cjibin,  raised 
amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early* 
that,  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude  chimney,  and 
c^led  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
vtiite  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual 
vbit  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them,  I  love 
to  dwell  on  the  tender  n^coUections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early 
affections,  and  the  touehing  narratives  and  incidents,  which 
mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this*  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep 
to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it.  are  now  among  the 
living;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  fail  in  affec- 
tionate venemtion  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against 
savage  violence  and  destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven 
years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sac- 
rifice, to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condi- 
tion better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  mv 
posterity  be  blotted  for  ever  from  the  memory  of  mankind  ! 

[Mr.  Webster  then  reviewed  the  expenditures  of  the  government ;  but 
the  reporter  finds,  with  regret,  that  the  sheet  containing  this  portion  of 
the  speech  1ms  Iwen  mislaid  or  lost.  \Ve  supply,  therefore,  from 
memory,  a  very  brief,  and,  we  are  aware,  a  very  inudequnlc,  outline  of 
the  argument.] 

The  expenditures  of  this  administration  have  been  eminently 
wnstrfnl  and  extravagant.  Over  and  iibovc  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  country,  Mr.  Van  Biuen  has  spent  more  than  iwenli, 
millions  that  reached  the  tTcasury  from  other  sources.     1  sjjecify, 

Reserved  under  the  Deposit  Act,  ....  $6,000,000 
Fourth  instalment  of  surplus,  kept  back,      .         .  9,000,000 

Payment  by  the  Bank  of  United  States  on  ita  bonds,      5,000,000 

820.000.00(? 
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But  even  this  has  been  found  insufficient  for  the  prodigality 
of  the  administration;  and  we  had  not  been  long  aspornblod  ir 
Congress  before  a  demand  was  made  upon  it,  notwithstanding 
the  flattering  representations  of  the  message  and  the  treasury 
report,  for  authority  to  issue  five  millions  more  of  treasury  note? 
This,  we  were  assured,  if  Congress  would  onlv  keep  within 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  departments,  would  be  ample. 
Congress  did  keep  within  the  estimates;  and  yet,  before  we 
broke  up,  intimations  came  from  the  treasiuy  that  they  njust 
have  authority  to  borrow  or  issue  treasury  notes  for  four  and  a 
half  millions  raore! 

This  time  even  the  friends  of  the  administration  dennirred. 
and,  tinaily,  refused  to  grant  this  new  aid;  and  what  then  was 
the  alternative  ?  Wliy,  after  having  voted  appropriations  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  sennce,  all  within  the  estimates, 
and  all  of  which,  they  were  told,  were  iudispcnsahle,  Congres? 
conferred  on  the  President,  by  a  special  provision,  authority  to 
withhold  tliese  appropriations  from  such  objects  as  he  pleased, 
and,  out  of  certain  classics,  to  select,  at  his  discretion,  those 
npon  which  money  should  be  expended.  Entire  authority  was 
thus  given  to  the  President  over  all  these  cxpt  ndirures,  in  eva- 
sion, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  provisidii  of  Ihe  Constitution 
forbidding  all  expenditure  except  by  virtue  of  appropriations, 
which,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the  specification  of  dis- 
tinct, sums  for  distinct  purposes. 

In  this  way,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  back  from  indispen- 
sable works,  or  works  declared  by  the  administration  to  be  indis- 
pensable, four  and  a  half  millions,  whJeh  are,  nevertheless,  ai>- 
propriated,  and  which,  with  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  al- 
ready issued,  will  constitute  a  debt  of  from  nine  to  ten  millions. 

So,  then,  when  General  Harrison  shall  succeed,  in  March  next, 
to  the  Pn*sidcntial  chair,  ail  that  he  wiU  inherit  from  his  pnde- 
reasors,  besides  their  bridiant  example,  will  be  these  treasury 
vaults  and  safes,  without  a  dollar  in  them,  and  a  debt  of  ten 
miUiofts  of  dottars. 

The  whole  revenue  policy  of  this  administration  has  been 
lounded  in  error.  While  the  treasury  is  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer,  articJes  of  luxury  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Look  at 
the  custom-house  returns,  —  twenty  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
■ilks  imoorted  in  one  vear,  free  of  duty,  and  other  articles  oi 
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*uxury  in  proportion,  that  should  be  made  to  contribate  to  th** 

revenue. 

We  hnvo,  in  my  judgment,  imported  ereessivefy ;  and  yet  the 
l*resident  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  works  of  public  improve- 
hient  to  railroads  and  canaU,  that  they  diminish  our  importa- 
tions, and  thereby  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  people. 
His  message  says,  — 

^'  Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensiblo  to  the  extent  of  the  hurdens 
«ntailed  upon  \\wm  by  the  false  system  ihal  has  been  operating  on  their 
ftftngiiine,  energetic,  and  industrious  character;  nor  to  the  means  neces- 
sary to  extricate  themselves  from  these  embarrassments.  The  weight 
which  presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  people  and  the  S'atrs  is  nn 
rnormoMs  debt,  foreign  and  doiTwstie.  The  foreign  debt  of  our  States, 
corporations,  and  men  of  business  can  scarcely  be  less  than  two  hun- 
rjred  millions  of  dollars,  requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  to  pay  the  interest.  This  sura  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports 
of  the  country,  and  must  of  necessity  cut  otT  imports  to  that  extent,  or 
plunge  the  country  more  deeply  in  debt  from  year  to  year,  ll  is  easy 
to  see  thai  the  increase  of  this  foreign  debt  must  augment  the  annual 
demand  on  the  exports  lo  pav  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  dimin- 
ish iho  imports;  and  in  pmportion  to  the  enlargement  of  ihe  foreign 
debt,  and  ihe  consequent  increa**e  of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of 
the  import  trade.  In  lieu  of  the  comforts  which  it  now  brings  us,  we 
might  have  one  gigantic  banking  institution,  and  splendid,  but  in  many 
instances  profitless,  railroads  and  canals,  absorbing,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
interest  upon  the  capital  borrowed  lo  construct  them,  the  surplus  fmits 
of  national  industry  for  years  to  come,  and  securing  to  posterity  no 
adequate  return  for  the  comforts  which  the  labor  of  their  hands  might 
otherwise  have  secured." 

What  are  these  comforts  that  we  are  to  get  so  much  more  of, 
if  we  will  only  stop  our  railroads  and  canals?  Foreign  goods, 
loss  of  employment  at  home,  European  Nvages,  and,  lastly,  di- 
rect taxation. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  of  that  nullifying  State 
Rights  party  which  has  absorbed  the  administration,  or  been 
absorbed  by  it,  comes  boldly  out  with  the  declaration,  that  the 
period  is  arrived  for  a  direct  tax  on  land;  and,  holding  up  thia 
idea,  others  have  said  Ihat  it  will  bring  the  North  to  the  grind* 
stone.  We  shall  see,  before  this  contest  is  over,  who  will  be  the 
parties  ground,  and  who  the  grinders.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to 
add.  that,  ilnis  fur,  this  is  only  an  expression  of  individual  opin- 
ion, and  I  do  not  allege  it  to  be  otherwise. 
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1  had  proposed  to  say  something  of  the  militia  bill ;  but  it  is 
already  so  late  tliat  I  must  forego  this  topic  ("  No,  no  I  Go  oii| 
go  on ! "  —  from  the  crowd.] 

[Mr.  Webster  resumed,  and  bn'efly  analyzed  the  bill.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  latencas  of  ihe  hour,  he  did  not  go  largely  into  the  discus* 
aion.  He  did  not,  he  said,  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  any 
purpose  to  play  ihf)  part  of  a  Csesar  or  a  Cromwell ;  but  he  did  say  that^ 
in  his  judgment,  the  plan,  as  recommended  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  of  which  the  annual  n^port  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  accom- 
panying the  message,  developed  the  leading  features,  would,  if  carried 
into  operation,  be  expensive,  burdensome,  in  derogation  of  the  Consti- 
fiUioD,  and  dangerous  to  our  hberties.  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  the 
President's  recent  letter  to  some  gentleman  in  Virginia,  endeavoring  to 
exculpate  himself  for  the  recommendation  in  the  message,  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  a  difference  between  the  plan  then  so  strongly  commend- 
ed, and  that  submitted  in  detail,  some  months  aHcrwards,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  to  Congress.  Mr.  Webster  pronounced  this  attempt  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  and  then  went  on  to  say,] 

I  have  now  frankly  stated  my  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  excitement,  and  have  answered  the  question  I  pro- 
pounded as  to  the  causes  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
now  in  progress.  Will  this  revolution  succeed  ?  Does  it  move 
the  masses,  or  is  it  an  ebullition  merely  on  the  surface  ?  And 
who  is  it  that  opposes  the  change  which  seems  to  be  going  for- 
ward? [Here  some  one  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  "  None,  hardly, 
but  the  office-holders,  oppose  it,"]  I  hear  one  say  that  the  office- 
holders oppose  it;  and  that  is  true.  If  they  were  quiet,  in  my 
opinion,  a  change  would  take  place  almost  by  common  consent, 
I  have  heard  of  an  anecdote,  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  the  sobri- 
ety and  dignity  of  this  occasion,  but  which  confirms  the  answer 
which  my  friend  in  the  crowd  has  given  to  my  question.  It 
hapf>ened  to  a  farmer's  son,  that  his  load  of  hay  was  blown 
over  by  a  sudden  gust,  on  an  exposed  plain.  Those  near  him, 
seeing  him  manifest  a  degree  of  distress,  which  such  an  acci- 
dent would  not  usually  occasion,  asked  him  the  reason ;  he  said 
he  should  not  txJce  on  so  much  about  it,  only  father  was  under 
the  load,  I  think  it  very  probable,  Gentlemen,  that  there  are 
many  now  very  active  and  zealous  friends,  who  would  not  care 
mueh  whether  the  wagon  of  the  administration  were  blown  over 
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or  not,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  that  father,  or  son,  or  uncle,  or 
brother,  might  be  found  under  the  load.  Indeed,  it  is  remaika- 
ble  liow  frequently  the  fire  of  patrintiam  glows  in  the  breasts  of 
the  holders  of  otTice.  A  thousand  favored  eontractons  simke 
with  horrid  fear,  lest  the  proposed  change  should  put  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  in  great  danger.  Ten  thounand  post-offices, 
moved  by  the  same  apprehension,  join  in  the  cry  of  alarm,  while 
a  perfect  earthquake  of  disinterested  remonstrance  proceeds  from 
the  custom-houses.  Patronage  and  favoritism  tremble  and 
quake,  through  every  lirnb  and  every  nerve,  lest  the  peopk' 
should  be  found  in  favor  of  a  change,  which  might  endanger  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  or  at  least  break  down  its  present  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  prosperity,  by  abandoning  the  measures, 
so  wise^  so  beneficent,  so  successful,  and  so  popular,  which  the 
present  administration  has  pursued  I 

FeJlow-citjzens,  we  have  all  sober  and  import-ant  duties  to 
perform.  I  have  not  addressed  you  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  a  premature  note  of  triumph,  or  raising  a  shout  for 
anticipated  \ictories.  We  are  in  the  controversy,  not  through  it. 
It  is  oiu"  duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  circulate  information,  and  to 
spread  the  truth  far  and  wide.  Let  us  persuade  those  who  differ 
from  us,  if  we  can,  to  hear  both  sides.  Let  us  remind  them  that 
we  are  all  embarked  together,  with  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  fnie.  And  let  tis,  wilhoot  rebuke  or  unkindneas,  be- 
seech them  to  consider  what  the  good  of  the  whole  requires,  what 
is  best  for  them  and  for  us. 

There  are  two  causes  which  keep  back  thousands  of  honest 
men  from  joining  those  who  wish  for  a  change.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fear  of  reproach  from  former  associates,  and  the 
pain  which  party  denunciation  is  capable  of  indicting.  But. 
enrely,  the  manliness  of  the  American  character  is  superior  to 
this  I  Surely,  no  American  citizen  will  feel  himself  chained 
to  the  wheels  of  any  party,  nor  bound  to  follow  it,  against  his 
conscience  and  his  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  country.  Reso- 
lution and  decision  ought  to  dissipate  such  restraints,  and  to 
leave  men  free  at  once  to  act  upon  their  own  convictions.  Un- 
l^s  this  can  be  done,  party  has  eatuiled  upon  us  a  miserable 
slavery,  by  compelling  us  to  act  against  our  consciences  on  ques* 
tions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  other  cause  is  the  constant  cry  that  the  party  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  is  the  true  democratic  party,  or  the  more  popular 
party  in  the  government  and  in  the  country.  The  falsity  of  this 
claim  has  not  been  sufficientJy  exposed.  It  should  have  been 
met,  and  should  be  now  met,  not  only  by  denial,  but  by  proof. 
If  they  mean  the  new  democracy,  —  the  cry  against  credit, 
against  industry,  against  labor,  against  a  man^a  right  to  leave 
his  own  earnings  to  his  own  children,  —  why,  then,  donbtless, 
they  arc  right ;  all  tliis  sort  of  democracy  is  theirs.  But  if  by  de- 
mocracy they  mean  a  conscientious  and  stem  adherence  to  the 
true  popular  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  government, 
then  I  think  they  have  very  little  claim  to  it.  Is  the  augmenta* 
tion  of  executive  power  a  democratic  principle?  Is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  currency  of  the  government  from  the  currency  of  the 
people  a  democratic  principle?  Is  the  imbodying  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  in  time  of  peace,  a  democratic  principle  ? 

Let  as  entreat  honest  men  not  to  take  names  for  things,  nor 
pretences  for  proofs.  If  democracy,  in  any  constitutional  sense, 
belongs  to  our  adversaries,  let  them  show  their  title  and  produce 
riieir  evidence.  Let  the  question  be  examined;  and  let  not  in- 
telligent and  well-meaning  citizens  be  kept  to  the  sup[>ort  of 
measures  which  in  their  hearts  and  ronsoiences  they  disapprove, 
because  their  authors  put  forth  such  loud  claims  to  the  sole  pos- 
session of  regard  for  the  people. 


Fellow-citizens  of  the  County  of  Saratoga^  in  taking  leave  of 
you,  I  cannot  but  remind  you  how  distinguished  a  place  your 
county  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  country.  I  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  in  the  midst  of  you  are  many,  at  this  moment,  who 
saw  in  this  neighborhood  the  triumph  of  republican  nrms  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Biu-goyne.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  fervent 
spirit  of  patriotism  burns  in  their  breasts  and  in  the  breasts  of 
their  children.  They  helped  to  save  their  country  amidst  the 
■(torms  of  war;  they  will  help  to  save  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
in  the  present  severe  civil  crisis.  I  verily  believe  it  is  true,  that, 
of  all  that  are  left  to  us  from  the  Revolution,  nine  tenths  are 
wirh  us  in  the  existing  contest  If  there  be  li\nng  a  Revolution- 
ary officer,  or  soldier,  who  has  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  General 
Harrison's  military  character,  I  have  not  met  with  him.  It  in 
not,  therefore,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  that  a  cause  sustained 
by  such  means  is  likely  to  prevail. 
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Fellow-citizens,  the  great  question  is  now  befoie  the  country, 
f,  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  American  people  think 
proper  to  confirm  power  in  the  hands  which  now  hold  it,  and 
thereby  sanction  the  leading  policy  of  the  administration,  it  will 
be  your  duty  and  mine  to  bow,  with  submission,  to  the  public 
will ;  but,  for  myself,  I  shall  not  believe  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
of  service  to  the  country,  in  any  department  of  public  life.  I 
shall  look  on,  with  no  leas  love  of  country  than  ever,  but  with 
fearful  forebodings  of  what  may  be  near  at  hand. 

But  I  do  not  at  all  expect  that  result.  I  fully  believe  the 
change  is  coming.  If  we  all  do  our  duty,  we  shall  restore  the 
government  to  its  former  policy,  and  the  country  to  its  former 
prosperity.  And  let  us  here,  to-day,  fellow-citizens,  with  full 
resolution  and  patriotic  purpose  of  heart,  give  and  take  pledges, 
that,  until  this  great  controversy  be  ended,  our  time,  our  talent^t, 
our  efforts,  are  all  due,  and  shall  all  be  faithfully  given,  to  ovu 
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Amo^q  the  demonstrations  of  public  opinion  which-  preceded  the  alec* 
tion  of  General  Harrison,  in  November,  1840,  the  convention  held  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  was  perhaps  the  most  imposing. 
The  suggestion  of  a  grand  meeting  upon  this  spot,  to  be  attended  by  nu- 
n)eruus  delegates,  uot  merely  from  Massachusetts  und  New  England,  but 
the  other  Stales  of  the  Union,  even  those  most  remote,  was  received  with 
great  favor  throughout  the  country,  and  was  carried  into  full  effect. 
Many  persons  from  the  distant  Stales,  travelling  to  the  North,  made 
their  arrani»cmenis  to  be  in  Boston  on  this  occasion.  Respectable  dele- 
gations from  every  section  of  the  Union  were  specially  appointed  for 
nis  purpose,  and  every  part  of  New  England  was  fully  represented, 
rhe  number  of  strangers  drawn  to  Boston  to  attend  or  wimess  the  meet- 
ing was  estimated  by  some  persons  as  high  as  fifty  thousand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  a  vast  procession  was  formed  on  the 
Common  in  Boston,  and  in  the  neighboring  streets,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
was  ready  to  move.  It  was  headed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  truckmen, 
in  white  frocks,  followed  by  more  than  a  thousand  well-mounted  citi- 
zens. Fifty  barouches  and  carriages  succeeded,  containing  Revolution* 
»ry  soldiers,  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  other  States,  and  persons 
specially  invited.  The  different  sections  of  the  cavalcade  were  indicated 
by  a  variety  of  characteristic  banners. 

After  the  cavalcade  came  the  pedestrian  portion  of  the  procesaion.  the 
delegates  from  the  New  England  States  arranged  in  the  rear,  the  others 
occupying  places  in  the  order  in  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by 
ihcir  respective  States.  Appropriate  banners,  with  significant  de\*icea, 
many  of  which  were  executed  with  great  spirit,  were  borne  by  the  sev- 
enil  delegations.  The  appearance  of  these  respectable  bodies  from  the 
exiremest  South  and  West  was  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  day,  and 
added  much  to  its  interest.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  sim- 
ilar display  had  taken  place,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  in  thif 
part  of  the  Union. 

The  delegations  from  the  States  were  followed  by  those  from  the  va 
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rious  counties  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  that  of  SufToIk  bringing  up 
the  rear.  These,  also,  all  carried  appropriate  bannersi,  many  with  devi- 
ces and  inscriptions  highly  significnni,  original,  nnd  spirited,  and  wruughi 
wilh  great  beauty.  A  large  body  of  seamen  appeared  in  the  Suffolk  del- 
egation. In  another  section  of  the  same  delegation  was  a  printing-press, 
in  full  operation,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  length  of  the  procession  was  four  miles,  and  two  houre  were  re- 
quired for  \\s  passage  by  any  given  point.  It  is  impossible  adetiuatcly 
to  describe  tlic  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  or  the  extreme  beauty  and 
singularity  of  the  spectacle.  Numerous  bands  of  mu.sic  were  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  procession.  The  entire  line  of  streets  through 
which  it  passed  was  tilled  wilh  spectators.  Tlie  windows  and  balconies 
were  thronged  with  women  and  children,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
token  of  sympathy  with  the  delegates,  while  the  latter  acknowledged  ilie 
atteiiiion  wilh  coniinual  cheers.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  en- 
signs and  pennons,  and  occasionally  with  triumphal  arches  adorned  with 
evcrgrt!ens  and   flowers.     The   whole  city  was  alive  with  the  festival. 

In  this  manner  the  procession  moved,  in  perfect  order,  through  the 
principal  streets,  over  Warren  Bridge,  and  thence  to  the  battle-ground 
on  Bunker  Hill.  A  general  expectation  of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Web- 
ffter  had  gone  abroad.  But  the  vast  multitude  anticipated  had  seemed 
to  render  it  exj}edient  to  dispense  with  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
at  potirical  meetings,  and,  instead  of  a  popular  discussion,  to  put  fonh  ii 
carefully  prepared  and  formal  manifesto  of  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  Whig  party  in  the  existing  contort.  A  slighi  organization 
ttccordmgly  toi^k  place.  Mr.  Webster  was  invited  to  act  as  the  presid* 
ing  officer  of  the  convention,  and  the  following  declaration  of  principles 
previouHly  drawn  up  by  him,  and  signed  by  him  on  behulf  of  the  assem 
\il\\  Mas  publicly  read. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  on  the  Hill,  where  the  dispersion  of  the 
multiiudo  was  hastened  by  a  heavy  rain.  In  the  evening,  j>olilical 
meetings  were  held  in  Funcuil  Hall^  and  other  public  balls  in  Boston,  at 
which  patriotic  addresses  of  great  ability  were  made  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
Leigh  of  Virginia,  KUsworth  of  Connecticut,  Pennington  of  New  Jersey, 
O'FaMon  of  Mi^Roiiri,  Ogd^-n  Hoffman,  Philip  Hone,  and  Charles  King 
of  New  York,  Uphara  of  Vermont,  Keal  of  Maine,  Dawson  of  Michigan, 
and  many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  importance  of  tliis  demonstration,  as  a  display  of  sympatliy 
between  the  people  of  the  remotest  nitMnliers  of  tlic  Union,  and  its  ten- 
dency, in  this  way.  to  fortify  and  animate  the  true  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  hnve  seemed  to  warrant  a  notice  in  greater  detail  than  would  l»e 
due,  in  this  place,  to  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  contemporary  political 
feeling. 
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When  men  pause  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  as* 
semble  In  great  numbers,  a  proper  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
the  country  and  of  the  age  requires  that  they  should  clearly  set 
forth  the  grave  canses  which  have  brought  them  together,  and 
the  purposes  which  they  seek  to  promote. 

Feeling  the  force  of  this  obligation,  fifty  tliousand  of  the  free 
electors  of  the  New  England  States,  honored  also  by  the  pres- 
ence  of  like  free  electors  from  nearly  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  having  assembled  on  Bunker  liiU,  on  this  10th  day  of 
September,  1840,  proceed  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  their  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  occasion  and  objects  of  their  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to 
that  public  liberty,  the  purchase  of  so  mugh  blood  and  treasure, 
in  the  acquisition  of  which  the  field  whereon  we  stand  obtained 
early  and  imperishable  renown.  Bunker  Hill  Ls  not  a  spot  on 
which  we  shall  forget  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  or  suffer  any 
thing  to  quench  within  our  own  bosoms  the  love  of  freedom 
which  we  have  inherited  from  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  declare  our  warm  and  hearty  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  that  Union  of  tiie 
States  which  it  has  so  happily  cemented,  and  so  'ong  and  so 
prosperously  preserved.  We  call  ourselves  by  no  local  names, 
we  recognize  no  geographical  divisions,  while  we  give  utterance 
to  our  sentiments  on  high  constitutional  and  political  subjects. 
We  are  Americans,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  knowing  no 
other  country,  and  desiring  to  be  distinguished  by  no  ^^ther  ap- 

*  A  Deelarklioa  of  Principles  and  Purposes,  adopted  by  a  Geoeral  Convention 
of  the  Whigs  of  New  England,  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  iho  10th  of  September,  H40, 
prepmrt'd  b}^  Mr.  Webster,  and  signed  by  him  as  President  of  the  Conventiar 
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pellatioiu  We  believe  the  Conatitution,  while  administered 
wisely  and  in  its  proper  spirit^  to  be  capable  of  protecting  all 
parts  of  the  country,  securing  all  interests,  and  perpetuating  a 
national  brotherhood  among  all  thft  *^tates.  We  believe  that  to 
foment  local  jealousies,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
opposite  interests  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another, 
and  thus  to  dissemiiiate  feelings  of  distrust  and  alienation,  while 
it  )8  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  counsels  of  the  great  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  is  but  one  form  in  which  irregular  ambition, 
dcdiitute  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  power,  recldess  of 
the  means  of  its  gratiticatiou,  exhibit  their  unsubdued  and  burn- 
ing desire. 

We  believe,  too,  tliat  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoid- 
able it  may  be  in  free  republics,  yet,  when  it  gains  such  an  as- 
cendency in  men^s  minds  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for 
country,  to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but 
party  approbation,  and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely  so  that 
there  be  no  party  dinsatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  such  institutionti,  but  weakens,  every  day,  the  founda- 
tions on  which  they  stand. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press;  we 
are  friends  of  free  discussion ;  we  espouse  the  cause  of  popular 
education ;  we  believe  in  man's  capacity  for  self-government ; 
we  desire  to  see  the  freest  and  widest  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  truth ;  and  we  believe,  especially,  in  the  benign 
influence  of  religious  feeling  and  moral  instruction  on  the  social, 
as  well  as  on  the  individual,  happiness  of  man. 

Holding  these  general  sentinient-s  and  opinions,  we  have  come 
together  to  declare  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
general  government,  a  course  of  measures  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued,  in  our  judgments,  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  uf  the 
country,  threatening  tlie  accumulation  of  still  greater  evils,  ut- 
terly hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  calling  upon  all  men  of  honest 
purpose,  disinterested  patriotism,  aikd  unbiased  intelligence,  to 
put  forth  their  utmost  constitutional  etforts  in  order  to  effect  a 
change. 

General  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  took  the  oaths  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829: 
and   we  readily  admit  that,  under  his   adniinistration,  certain 
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portions  of  the  public  affaira  were  conducted  with  ability.  But 
we  have  to  lament  that  be  was  not  proof  against  the  insinu- 
ationit  and  influences  of  evil  counsellors^  or  perhaps  against  liis 
own  passions,  when  moved  and  excited.  Hence,  in  one  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  interest,  in  that  essential  part  of 
commercial  regulation  which  respects  the  money,  the  currency, 
the  circulation,  and  the  internal  exchanges  of  the  country,  acci- 
dental occnrrences,  acting  on  his  characteristic  love  of  rule,  and 
uneasiness  under  opposition,  led  him  to  depart  from  all  that  was 
sxpect**d  from  him,  and  to  enter  upon  measures  which  plunged 
both  bim  and  the  country  in  greater  and  greater  dilficulties  at 
every  step,  so  that,  in  this  respect^  his  whoh;  course  of  adminis- 
tration was  but  a  series  of  ill-fated  experiments,  and  of  projects 
framed  in  disrpg;ird  of  prudence  and  precedent,  and  bursting  in 
rapid  Hoccession ;  the  tinal  explosion  taking  place  a  few  mouths 
after  his  retirement  from  otfie^. 

General  Jackson  was  not  elected  with  any  desire  or  expecta- 
tion, on  tiie  part  of  any  of  bis  supporters,  that  he  would  inter- 
fere uith  the  currency  of  the  country.  We  allirm  this  as  the 
truth  o(  history.  It  is  Lncapable  of  refutation  or  denial.  It  is 
M  certain  as  that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  undertaken 
to  destroy  the  right*  of  property,  or  overthrow  the  obligation  of 
morals. 

But,  unhappily,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
then  existing  Bank  of  the  United  States.  lie  manifested  a  de- 
sire, how  originating  or  by  whom  inspired  is  immaterial,  to 
exercise  a  political  inlluence  over  that  institution,  and  to  cause 
that  institution  to  exercise,  in  tiu-n,  a  political  influence  over  the 
community.  Published  documents  prove  this,  as  plainly  aii 
they  prove  any  other  act  of  his  administration.  In  this  desire 
he  waa  resisted,  thwarted,  and  finally  defeated.  But  what  he 
could  not  govern^  he  supposed  he  could  destroy ;  and  the  event 
showed  that  he  did  not  overrate  hia  popularity  and  his  power. 
He  pursued  the  bank  to  the  death,  and  achieved  his  triumph  by 
the  veto  of  1832.  The  accustomed  means  of  maintaining  u 
sound  and  a  uniform  currency,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  country, 
having  been  thus  trampled  down  and  destroyed,  recourse  wa» 
had  to  those  new  modes  of  experimental  administration,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  teniiinated  so  difr 
Mtiously,  both  for  the  reputation  of  his  administration  and  for 
th»\  welfare  of  the  country. 
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But  General  Jackson  did  not  deny  bis  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, nor  seek  to  escape  from  their  force.  He  never  professedly 
abandoned  all  care  over  the  general  currency.  His  whole  con- 
duct shows  that  he  admitted,  throughout,  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  maintain  a  supervision  over  the  currency  of 
the  country,  both  metallic  and  paper,  for  the  general  good  and 
use  of  the  people ;  and  he  congratulated  both  himself  and  the 
nation,  that,  by  the  measures  adopted  by  him,  the  currency  and 
tJie  exchanges  of  the  country  were  placed  on  a  better  fouling 
than  they  ever  had  been  under  the  operation  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  confidence  in  his  own  experiments,  we 
know,  proved  most  illusory-  But  the  frequency  with  which  he 
repeated  this  and  similar  declarations  establishes  incontestably 
his  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  government 

In  all  the  measures  of  Genend  Jackson  upon  the  cmrency, 
the  present  chii^f  magistrate  is  known  to  have  concurred.  Like 
him,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  like 
him,  he  was  iu  favor  of  the  State  deposit  banks;  and,  like  him, 
he  insisted  that,  by  the  aid  of  such  banks,  the  administration 
had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired  on  the  great  subjects 
of  the  currency  and  the  exchange. 

But  the  catastrophe  of  May,  1837,  produced  a  new  crisis,  by 
overthrowing  the  last  in  the  scries  of  experiments,  and  creating 
an  absolute  necessity,  either  of  returning  to  that  policy  of  the 
government  which  General  Jackson  had  repudiated,  or  of  re- 
nouncing altogether  the  constitutionai  duty  wliich  it  had  been 
the  object  of  that  policy  to  perform.  The  latter  branch  of  the 
alternative  was  adopted.  R*'fuge  was  sought  in  escape.  A 
duty,  up  to  that  moment  admitted  by  all,  was  suddenly  denied, 
and  the  fearful  resolution  announced,  that  government  would 
hereafter  provide  for  its  own  revenues,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  thr 
people  must  take  care  of  themselves. 

Assembled  here  to-day,  and  feeling,  in  common  with  the  whole 
country,  the  evil  consequences  of  these  principles  and  Ihese 
measures,  we  pronounce  against  them  all,  from  first  to  last, 
our  deep  and  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation.  We  con- 
dcnui  the  early  departure  of  General  Jackson  from  that  line  of 
policy  which  he  was  expected  to  pursue.  We  deplore  the  tem- 
per which  led  him  to  his  original  quarrel  with  the  bank.  We 
deplore  the  headstrong  spirit  which  instigated  him  to  jiursue 
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Ihat  institution  to  its  destruction.  We  deplore  the  timidity  of 
some,  the  acquiescence  of  others,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  of 
his  party,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  its  whole,  unbroken  pha- 
hinx  to  the  support  of  meaeures,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  against  the  wishes,  the 
remonstrances,  and  the  consciences  of  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intrlligcnt.  We  deplore  his  abandonment  of  those 
means  for  assuring  a  good  currency,  which  had  been  successfully 
tried  for  forty  years ;  his  trsH  experiments  with  great  interests ; 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  persisted  in  them,  when  men 
of  different  temperament  must  have  been  satisfied  of  their  as©- 
lessness  and  impotence. 

But  General  Jae.kson*»  administration,  authority,  and  influ- 
ence are  now  historical.  They  belong  to  the  past,  while  we 
have  to  do,  to-day,  with  the  serious  evils,  and  the  still  more 
alarming  portents,  of  the  present  We  remonstrate,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  and  emphatically,  against  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  upon  this  subject.  We  protest  against  the 
truth  of  its  principles.  We  deny  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
it*  measures.  We  are  constrained  to  have  too  little  respect 
for  its  objects,  and  we  de.sire  to  rouse  the  country,  so  far  a8 
we  can,  to  the  evils  which  oppress  and  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round us. 

We  insist  that  the  present  administration  has  consulted  its 
own  party  ends,  and  the  preservation  of  its  own  power,  to  the 
manifest  neglect  of  great  objects  of  public  interest.  We  think 
there  is  no  liberality,  no  political  comprehension,  no  just  or  en- 
larged policy,  in  its  leading  measures.  We  look  apon  its  aban- 
donment of  the  currency  as  fatal ;  and  we  regard  its  system  of 
sub-treasuries  as  but  a  poor  device  to  avoid  a  high  obligation, 
or  as  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  ruthless  experiments.  We 
believe  its  professions  in  favor  of  a  hard-money  currency  to  be 
insincere ;  because  we  do  not  believe  that  any  person  of  common 
information  and  ordinary  understanding  can  suppose  that  the 
use  of  paper,  as  a  circulating  medium,  will  be  discontinued, 
eren  if  such  discontinuance  were  desirable,  unless  the  govern- 
ment shall  break  down  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  State 
governments  to  establish  banks.  We  believe  the  clamor  against 
State  banks,  State  bonds,  and  State  credits,  to  have  been  raised 
hy  the  friends  of  the  administration  to  divert  public  attention 
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from  itii  own  mismanagement,  and  to  throw  on  others  the  const  • 
quence  of  its  own  condact.  We  heard  nothing  of  ati  this  in 
the  early  part  of  General  Jackson's  adminiHtruliun,  nor  until  his 
measures  had  brongh*  the  currency  of  the  country  into  the  ut- 
most disorder.  We  know  that,  in  times  past,  the  present  chief 
magistrate  has,  of  all  men,  had  rnost  to  do  with  the  systems  of 
State  banks,  the  must  faith  in  their  usefulness,  and  no  very  se* 
vereJy  chastened  desire  to  profit  by  their  influence.  We  believe 
that  the  purpose  cif  exercising  a  money  influejice  over  the  com- 
munity has  never  departed  from  the  administration.  What  it 
could  not  accomplish  by  en  attempt  to  bend  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  its  purposes,  we  believe  it  has  sought^and  now 
seeks,  tx)  eifect  by  its  project  of  the  sub-treasury.  We  believe 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the  system 
of  the  Hub-trensnry  is  founded,  tlie  friends  of  the  administmtion 
have  been  led  to  espouse  opinions  destructive  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country,  paralyzing  to  its  whole  industry,  tend- 
ing to  sink  Its  labor,  bolh  in  price  and  in  character,  to  the  de- 
graded standard  of  the  uninformed,  the  ignorant,  the  fullering 
labor  of  the  worst  parts  of  Europe,  Led  by  the  same  necessity, 
or  |>nshing  the  same  principles  still  farther,  and  with  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  rapidity,  we  have  seen  the  rights  of  property  not 
only  assailed,  but  denied ;  the  boldest  agrarian  notions  put 
forth ;  the  power  of  transmission  from  father  to  son  openly  de- 
nounced; the  right  of  one  to  participate  in  the  earnings  of  an- 
otiier,  to  the  rejection  of  the  natural  claims  of  his  own  children, 
asserted  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  democracy;  — 
and  ail  this  by  those  who  are  in  the  pay  of  government,  receiv- 
ing large  salaries,  and  whose  offices  would  be  nearly  sinecures, 
but  for  the  labor  performed  in  the  attempt  to  give  currency  to 
these  principles  and  these  opinions.  We  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  the  manner  in 
which  it  confers  favors,  its  apparent  preference  for  partisans  of 
extreme  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  bestows  its 
confidence  on  the  boldest  and  most  violent,  are  producing  seri- 
ous injuries  upon  the  political  morals  and  general  sentiments  of 
the  country.  We  believe  that  to  this  cause  is  fairly  to  be  at- 
tributed the  most  lamentable  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  temper,  the  sobriety,  and  the  wisdom  v^nth  which  the  high 
public  counsels  have  been  hitherto  conducted.     We  look  with 
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alann  to  the  exieting  state  of  things,  in  thia  respect ;  and  we 
would  most  earnestly,  and  with  all  our  hearts,  as  well  for  the 
honor  of  the  country  a»  for  it*  interetits,  beseech  all  good  men  to 
unite  witii  us  in  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  deliberative  age 
of  the  government,  to  restore  to  the  collected  bodies  of  the 
people's  representatives  that  self-respect,  dcromm,  and  dignity, 
without  which  the  business  of  legislation  can  make  no  regular 
progress,  and  Is  always  in  danger  either  of  accomplishing  noth- 
ing, or  of  reaching  \t^  ends  by  unjustifiable  and  violent  means. 

We  believe  the  conduct  of  the  administration  respecting  the 
public  revenue  to  be  highly  reprehensible.  It  has  expended 
twenty  millions,  previously  accumulated,  besides  all  the  accniing 
income  since  it  came  into  power;  and  there  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  leave  to  its  successors  a  public 
debt  of  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  shrunk  from 
its  pro|>er  responsibilities.  With  the  immediate  prospect  of  an 
empty  treasury,  it  has  yet  not  had  the  manliness  to  recommend 
to  Congress  any  adequate  provision.  It  has  constantly  spoken 
of  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  until  this  excess  has 
iinally  manifested  itself  in  an  absolute  necessity  for  loans,  and  in 
a  power  conferred  on  thi^  President,  altogetlu»r  new,  and  in  our 
judgment  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  meet 
the  event  of  want  of  resources  by  withholding,  out  of  certain 
classes  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  such  as  he  chooses 
to  tiiink  may  be  best  spared.  It  lives  by  shifts  anci  <*ontrivanceB, 
by  shallow  artifices  and  delusive  names,  by  what  it  calls  "  facili- 
ties," and  the  "  exchatige  of  treasury  notes  for  spixrie  "  ;  while,  in 
truth,  it  has  been  fast  contracting  a  public  debt',  in  the  midst  of 
all  its  boasting,  without  daring  to  lay  the  plain  and  naked  truth 
of  the  case  before  the  people. 

We  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa' 
tives  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  election.  This  is  not  a  local, 
but  a  general  question.  In  the  union  of  the  Slates,  on  what^ 
ever  link  the  blow  of  injustice  or  usurpation  falls,  it  is  felt,  and 
ought  to  be  felt,  through  the  whole  chain.  The  cause  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  cause  of  every  State,  and  every  State  is  therefore 
bound  to  vindicate  it. 

That  the  regular  commission,  or  certificate  of  return,  signed 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  law*  entitles  those  v^ho  produce  it  to  be  sworn  in  as  members 
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of  Congress,  to  vote  in  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  to 
hold  their  feeats  until  their  right  be  distiurbed  by  regular  petition 
and  proof,  is  a  proposition  of  constitutional  law,  of  such  univer- 
sal extent  and  universal  acknowledgment,  that  it  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  argument  or  by  analogy.  There  is  nothing 
clearer,  and  nothing  better  settled.  No  legislative  body  could 
ever  be  organized  without  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  Yet, 
in  the  caf^e  of  the  New  Jersey  members  of  Congress,  it  waa  en- 
tirely disregarded.  And  it  is  of  awful  portent,  that  on  such  a 
i)ue3tion,  —  a  question  in  its  nature  strictly  judicial,  —  the  domi- 
nation of  party  should  lead  men  thus  flagrantly  to  violate  first 
principles.  It  is  the  6rst  step  that  costs.  After  this  open  disre- 
gard of  the  elementary  niles  of  law  and  justice,  it  should  create 
no  surprise,  that,  pending  the  labors  of  a  committee  especially 
appointed  to  ascertain  who  were  duly  clectetl,  a  set  of  men  cull- 
ing themselves  representative*  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  who 
had  no  certificates  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Stat*  or 
according  to  the  laws  ol  the  State,  were  voted  into  their  seat«, 
under  silence  imposed  by  the  pre\ious  question,  and  afterwards 
gave  their  votes  for  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury  law.  We 
call  most  solemnly  upon  all  who,  with  us,  believe  that  these  pro- 
ceedings alike  invade  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  dishonor  the 
cause  of  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  to  supply  an 
efficient  and  decisive  remedy,  by  the  unsparing  apphcation  of 
the  elective  franchise. 

We  protest  against  the  plan  of  the  administration  respecting 
the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  militia.  The  Prenident 
now  admits  it  to  bo  unconstitutional;  and  it  is  plainly  so,  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  the  traitung  of  the  militia  is  by  the  Constitution 
expressly  reserved  to  the  States,  If  it  were  not  unconstitutional, 
it  would  yet  be  unnecessary,  bvudensome,  entailing  eaonnous 
expenses,  and  placing  dangerous  powers  in  executive  hands. 
It  belongs  to  the  prolific  family  of  executive  projects,  and  it  is 
a  consolation  to  find  that  at  least  one  of  it^  projects  has  been  so 
scorched  by  public  rebuke  and  reprobation,  that  no  man  raise 
his  hand  or  opens  his  mouth  in  its  favor. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  late  administration,  and  un- 
der the  well-known  auspices  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  that 
the  declaration  was  made  in  the  Senate,  that,  in  regard  to  pub- 
Uc  office,  the  spoils  of  victory  belong  to  the  conquerors ;  thaa 
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boldly  proclaiming,  as  the  creed  of  the  party,  that  political  con- 
tests are  rightfully  struggles  for  office  and  emolument.  We  pro* 
test  against  doctrines  which  thus  regard  offices  as  created  for  the 
sake  of  incumbents,  and  stimulate  the  basest  passions  to  the 
pursuit  of  high  public  trusts. 

We  protesit  against  the  repeated  instances  of  disregarding 
judicial  decisions  by  officers  of  government,  and  others  enjoying 
\U  countenance;  thus  setting  up  executive  inteq^retation  over 
the  solemn  adjudications  of  courts  and  juries,  and  showing 
marked  disrt^spcct  for  the  usual  and  constitutional  interpretation 
and  execution  of  the  laws. 

This  misgovernmeiit  and  maladministration  would  have  been 
the  more  tolerable,  if  they  had  not  been  committed,  in  most  in- 
.•ttanc^^s,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  warraeat  professions  and  the 
most  solemn  assurances.  l*romises  of  a  better  currency,  for  ex- 
ample, have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  national  and  uniform 
currency ;  assurances  of  the  strictest  economy  have  been  but 
preludes  to  tlie  most  wasteful  excess;  even  the  Florida  war  ha? 
been  conducted  under  loud  pretences  of  severe  frugality  ;  and  the 
most  open,  unblushing,  and  notorious  interference  with  State 
rlections  has  been  systematically  practised  by  the  paid  agents  of 
an  administration,  which,  in  the  full  freshness  of  its  oath  of 
ofRce,  declared  that  one  of  its  leading  objects  should  be,  to 
accomplish  that  task  of  reform  which  particularly  required  the 
correction  of  those  alnrses  by  which  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
g-overnment  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  etectioru* 

In  the  teeth  of  this  solemn  assurance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
United  States  otRcers  have  been  assessed,  in  sums  bearing  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  amount  they  receive  from  the  treasury,  for 
I  he  purpose  of  supporting  their  partisans  even  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal elections. 

Whatever,  in  short-,  has  been  most  professed,  has  been  least 
practised;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
American  people  would  be  satisfied  ■with  pretence,  and  a  fuU- 
loned  assurance  of  patriotic  purpose.  The  history  of  the  last 
Twelve  years  has  been  but  the  history  of  broken  promises  and 
disappointed  hopes.  At  every  successive  period  of  this  history, 
an  enchanting,  rose-colored  futiuity  has  been  spread  out  before 
the  people,  especially  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns  of  revenue, 
tiimnce,  and  currency.     But  these  colors  have  faded,  as  the  ob« 
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ject  has  been  approached.  Prospects  of  abundant  revenue  have 
resulted  in  the  necessity  of  borrowing;  the  brilliant  hopea  of  a 
better  currency  end  in  general  derangement,  stagnation,  and  dist- 
tresK ;  and  while  the  whole  country  is  roused  to  an  unprece- 
dented excitement  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  every  state 
paper  from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  comes  forth  fraught 
with  congratulations  on  that  happy  state  of  things  which  the 
judicious  policy  of  the  administration  is  alleged  to  have  brought 
about!  Judged  by  the  tone  of  these  papers,  every  preseut 
movement  of  the  people  is  quite  unreasonable,  and  all  attempts 
at  change  are  only  so  many  ungratefid  returns  for  the  wise  and 
successful  administration  of  public  affairs  1 

There  is  yet  another  subject  of  complaint  to  which  we  feel 
bound  to  advert,  by  our  veneration  for  the  illustrious  dead,  by 
our  respect  for  truth,  by  our  love  for  the  honor  of  our  country, 
and  by  our  own  wounded  pride  as  American  citizens.  We  feel 
that  the  country  has  been  dishonored,  and  we  desire  to  free  our- 
selves from  all  imputation  of  acquiesconee  in  the  parricidal  act. 
The  late  President,  in  a  communication  to  Congreiis,  more  thaii 
intimates  that  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  meas* 
luvs  of  Washington*s  administration  were  the  ofl'spring  of  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  interests.  His  successor  has  repeated 
and  extended  this  accusation,  and  given  to  it,  we  are  compelled 
to  say,  a  greater  degree  of  offensivenesa  and  grossness.  No 
man,  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  endure  this 
without  feeling  the  deepest  humiliation,  as  well  as  the  most 
burning  scorn.  The  fame  of  Washington  and  his  immediate 
associates  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  tlie  country.  His  is 
that  name  which  an  American  may  utter  with  pride  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  which,  wherever  uttered,  is  shouted  to  the  skie^ 
by  the  voices  o(  all  true  lovers  of  human  liberty.  Imputations 
which  assail  hia  measures  so  nvlely,  while  they  are  abominable 
violations  of  the  truth  of  history,  are  an  insult  to  the  country, 
and  an  olTence  against  the  moral  sentiments  of  civilized  man- 
kind. Misemble,  miserable  indeed,  must  be  that  cause  w^hich 
cannot  support  its  party  predominance,  its  ruinous  nchemes  and 
senseless  experiments,  without  thus  att*.^mpting  to  poison  the 
fountains  of  truth,  and  prove  the  government  of  our  country 
disgracefully  corrupt,  even  in  its  very  cradle.  Our  hearts  would 
sink  within  us,  if  we  believed  that  such  efforts  could  succeed; 
but  they  mu.-*t  be  impotent.     Neither  thr  rfccnt  tun  the  present 
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ftesi'ie*it  was  bom  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington or  his  associates.  The  destiny  of  both  has  been,  rathtT, 
to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  that  wisdom  and  those  virtues  which 
they  have  not  imitated,  and  to  hurl  blows,  which  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  American  citizens,  and  the  general  justice  of  the 
civilized  world,  will  render  harmless  to  others,  and  powerful  only 
in  their  recoil  upon  themselves.  If  this  language  be  strong,  so 
also  IS  that  feeling  of  indignation  which  has  suggested  it;  and, 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  we  could  not  leave  this  consecrated 
spot  without  the  consciousness  of  having  omitted  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  had  we  not  thus  given  utterance  to  the  fulness  of 
our  hearts,  and  marked  with  our  severest  rebuke,  and  most 
thorough  reprobation  and  scorn,  a  labored  effort  to  fix  a  deep 
and  enduring  Ptain  on  the  early  history  of  the  government. 

Finally,  on  this  spot,  the  fame  of  which  began  with  onr  lib- 
erty, and  can  only  end  with  it,  in  the  presence  of  these  multi- 
Indes,  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  world,  we  declare  oiii 
conscientious  convictions,  that  the  present  administration  has 
proved  itself  incapable  of  conducting  the  public  affairs  of  the 
nation  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  preserve  the  Constitution, 
maintain  the  public  liberty,  and  secure  general  prosperity.  We 
declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  we  believe  its  main  pur- 
pose to  have  been,  to  continue  its  own  power,  influence,  and 
popularity;  that  to  this  end  it  has  abandoned  indispensable,  but 
liighly  responsible,  constitutional  duties;  that  it  has  trifled  with 
the  great  concerns  of  finance  and  currency ;  that  it  has  used  the 
most  reprehensible  means  for  influencing  public  opinion ;  that  it 
has  countenanced  the  application  of  public  money  to  party  pur- 
poses; that  it  endeavors  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  party  by 
every  form  of  public  patronage ;  that  it  laboriously  seeks  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  the  people  on  subjects  of  great  interest;  that 
if  has  shown  itself  to  be  selfish  in  its  ends,  and  corrupt  in  its 
means;  and  that,  if  it  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  pow- 
er through  another  term,  there  is  the  most  imminent  danger  that 
it  will  plunge  the  country  in  still  further  diflieulty,  bring  on  still 
greater  disorder  and  distress,  and  undermine  at  once  the  founda- 
tions of  the  public  prosperity  and  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Men  thus  false  to  their  own  professions,  false  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  false  to  the  interests  of  the  [leople,  and  faUe 
to  the  highest  honor  of  their  country,  are  unfit  to  he  Ihe  ruler* 
of  this  republic. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  good  gov 
ment.  They  have  a  right  to  an  honest  and  faithfuJ  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  as  understood  and  practised 
in  the  best  day*  of  the  republic  for  the  general  good.  They 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  all  the  blessings  of  that  Uberty 
which  their  fathers  achieved,  and  all  the  benefits  of  that  Union 
which  their  fathers  estjiblished. 

And  standing  here,  this  day,  with  the  memory  of  those  fathers 
fresh  on  our  hearts,  and  witli  the  fields  of  their  glory  and  the 
monuments  of  their  fame  full  in  our  view,  witli  Bunker  Hill  be- 
neath us,  and  Ck)noord,  and  Lexington,  and  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  Faneuil  Hall  all  around  ua,  we  here,  as  a  part  of  the 
people,  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country,  to 
spare  no  lawful  and  honorable  efforts  to  vindicate  and  maintain 
these  right,*?,  and  to  remove  from  the  high  places  of  the  nation 
men  who  have  thus  oonleinneil  and  violated  them. 

And  we  earnestly  and  solemnly  invoke  all  good  men  and  true 
patriots  throughout  the  Union,  foregoing  all  considemtion  of  par- 
ty, and  forgetting  all  distinction  of  State  or  section,  to  rally  once 
more,  as  our  fathers  did  in  1775,  against  the  common  oppressors 
of  our  country,  and  to  unite  with  us  in  restoring  our  glorious 
Constitution  to  its  true  interpretation,  its  practical  administra- 
tion, and  its  just  supremacy. 

In  such  a  cause,  principleB  are  every  thing;  individuals  noth- 
ing. Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  worthy,  honest,  capa- 
ble candidates  for  the  offices  from  which  we  hope  to  remove  the 
present  incumbents. 

Those  who  desire  a  change,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
have  agreed,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  to  support  Genenil 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  the  office  of  Presi<lent.  We  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  honest  and  faithful  citizen,  who  has  served 
his  country  successfully,  in  divers  dvil  trusts;  and  we  believe 
him  a  veteran  soldier,  who«ie  honor  and  bravery  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. We  give  him  our  unhesitating  confidence ;  and  in  that 
confidence  we  shall  support  him,  and  the  distinguished  citizen 
of  Virginia  who  has  been  nominated  for  the  Vicc-l'regidency, 
with  all  our  efforts  and  all  oiu-  hearts,  through  the  present  con- 
test ;  convinced  that  by  their  election  the  true  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  restored,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  revived,  the 
stability  of  our  free  institutions  reassured,  and  the  blessings  of 
union  and  liberty  secured  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
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t  AM  duly  sensible,  fellow-citizens,  both  of  the  honor  and  of 
Ihe  responsibility  of  the  present  occasion.  An  honor  it  certainly 
is  to  be  requested  to  address  a  body  of  merchants  such  as  I  be- 
hold before  me,  as  intelligent,  as  enterprising,  and  as  respectable 
as  any  in  the  world.  A  responsible  undertaking  it  is  to  address 
such  an  assembly,  and  on  a  subject  which  many  of  you  under- 
stand scientifically  and  in  its  elements  at  least  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  with  which  most  of  you  have  more  or  less  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance. The  currency  of  a  country  is  a  subject  always  im- 
portant, and  in  some  measure  complex ;  but  it  has  become  the 
great  leading  question  of  our  time.  I  have  not  shmnk  from  the 
expression  of  my  opinions,  since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  nor 
shall  I  now,  especially  !?inc«  on  this  question  another  great  polite 
ical  question  seems  likely  to  turn ;  namely,  the  question  whether 
one  administration  is  about  to  go  out  of  power,  and  another 
administration  to  come  into  power.  Under  these  circumstati- 
ces,  it  becomes  me  to  premise  what  I  have  now  to  say  by  re- 
rnarking}  in  the  lirst  place,  that  I  propose  to  speak  for  nobody 
but  myself.  My  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
have  been  well  known ;  and  as  it  has  now  become  highly  proba- 
ble that  those  who  have  opposed  all  that  has  recently  been  done 
by  the  government  on  that  subject  will  be  called  on  to  propose 
some  remedies  of  their  own  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  it 
is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  notify  nil  who  hear  me,  that 
\\hat  I  now  say  I  say  for  myself  alone;  for  in  regard  to  the 
wnliments  of  the  distinguished  individual  whom  it  is  youj 
ptirpose  to  support  for  the  Presidency,  I  have  no  more  authority 

*  A  Speech  detivered  at  the  Mci  chants*  Mcelinfr  *»  Wall  Street,  New  Yoi-k 
00  the  38th  of  September.  1840. 
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to  speak  than  any  of  yourselves,  nor  any  means  of  knowing 
his  opinions  more  than  is  possessed  by  you,  and  by  all  the 
country. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  few  general  propositions,  which 
I  believe  to  be  founded  on  true  principles  of  good,  practical  polit- 
ical economy,  as  underBtood  in  their  application  t»>  the  condi- 
tion of  a  country  like  ours. 

And  first,  I  hold  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  currency,  composed 
partly  of  gold  and  silver  and  partly  of  good  paper,  redeemable 
and  steadily  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand,  is  the  most  useful 
and  convenient  for  such  a  country  as  we  inhabit,  and  is  sure  to 
continue  to  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  United 
States ;  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  being  either 
the  mere  fancy  of  theorists,  or,  what  is  probably  nearer  the  truth, 
being  employed  as  a  means  of  popular  delusion. 

I  believe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  management  of  a  mixed 
currency,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  its  diAiculties,  and  re- 
quires considerable  skill  and  care ;  and  this  position  is  as  true  in 
respect  to  England,  the  greatest  commercial  country  of  Europe, 
as  it  is  of  the  United  States.  I  believe,  further,  that  there  is 
danger  of  expansion  and  of  contraction,  both  sudden  in  their 
lecnrrence,  in  the  use  of  such  a  currency;  yet  I  believe  that 
where  a  currency  altogether  metallic  exists,  as  it  does  in  Cuba, 
and  in  countries  where  metallic  coin  is  most  In  use,  as  in 
France,  there  are  fluctuations  in  prices,  there  are  disasters  and 
commercial  failures,  occiurring  perhaps  nearly  as  often,  and  be- 
ing perhaps  as  bad  in  their  character,  as  in  countries  where  a 
well-regulated  paper  currency  ejtists. 

In  the  next  place,  I  hold  that  the  regulation  of  the  currency, 
whether  metallic  or  paper,  —  that  a  just  and  safe  supervision 
over  that  which  virtually  performs  the  office  of  money,  and  con- 
stitutes the  medium  of  exchange,  whatever  it  may  be, — neces- 
sarily pertains  to  government ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  and 
indispensable  prerogatives  of  government 

Every  bank,  as  banks  are  now  constituted  in  this  country, 
performs  two  distinct  oiBces  or  functions.  First,  it  discounts 
bills  or  notes.  This  is  merely  the  lending  of  money,  and  may 
be  performed  by  corporations,  by  individuals,  or  by  banks 
without  cnculation,  acting  as  banks  of  discount  merely.  In 
this  country    our  banks  are  all  banks   of  circulation,  issuing 
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paper  with  an  express  view  to  circulation.  When  such  a  banli 
discountfl  notesi  it  pays  the  amount  of  discount  in  its  own  biiU, 
and  thereby  add:*  so  mut^h  to  the  actual  amount  of  circulation, 
every  such  operation  being,  by  so  much,  an  increase  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country.  Hence  it  is  true,  that,  in  the 
abeence  of  all  government  control  and  supervision,  the  wis<lom 
and  diriin-etion  regulating  the  amount  of  money  atloat  at  any 
time  in  the  community  are  but  the  aggregate  of  the  TAisdom  and 
discretion  of  all  the  banks  collectively  considered;  each  individ* 
ual  bank  acting  from  the  promptings  of  its  own  interest,  with- 
out concert  with  others,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  public  duty. 
In  my  judgment,  such  a  regulator,  or  such  a  mode  of  regulating 
the  currency,  and  of  deciding  what  shall  be  the  amount  of 
money  at  any  time  existing  in  the  community,  is  unsafe  and 
untrustworthvi  and  ia  one  to  wliieh  we  never  can  look  to  guard 
us  against  those  excessive  expansions  and  contractions  which 
have  produced  such  injurious  consequences.  Hence  arises  my 
view  of  the  duty  of  government  to  take  the  care  and  control 
of  the  issues  of  these  local  institutions,  and  thereby  to  guard 
the  community  against  the  evils  of  an  excessive  circulation. 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  government  may  eslublish  such  a 
control  and  supen-ision  as  shall  accomplish  these  purposes  in 
two  ways;  and  first,  by  restmining  the  issues  of  the  locul  banks. 
You  all  know,  and  from  experience,  perfectly  well,  that  a  general 
institution  for  the  einnilation  of  a  cum*ncy,  which  shall  he  as 
good  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another,  if  it  shall  pos- 
sess a  competent  capital  and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  is  capable  of  controlling  exces- 
sive issues,  and  keeping  the  bank  paper  in  circulation  in  a  com- 
munity within  reasonable  limits.  Such  an  institution  acts  also 
beneficially  by  supplying  a  currency  which  is  of  general  credit, 
and  uniform  in  value  throughout  the  country. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point.  What  we  need,  and  what  we 
must  have,  is  some  currency  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
Canada  frontier,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  of  our  extended  land.  The  question  is,  how 
to  get  this.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  question  is  to  be  an- 
swered by  a  plain  reference  to  the  condition  o(  the  country,  lo 
the  form  of  its  government,  and  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
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general  government  was  constituted.  Why  is  it  that  no  State 
bank  paper,  however  secure,  under  institutions  however  respect- 
able, in  cities  however  wealthy,  and  with  a  capital  howevei 
ample,  has  ever  succeeded,  but  has  uniformly  failed,  to  give  a 
national  character  to  the  currency?  The  cause  of  this  is  ob- 
vious. We  live  under  a  government  which  makes  us,  in  man) 
important  respects,  one  people,  and  which  does  this,  and  was 
intended  to  do  it,  especially  in  what*?ver  relates  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  nation  ejtists  in  twenty-six  distinct  and 
sovereign  States,  extending  over  a  space  as  witle  almost  as  the 
greatest  empires  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  things,  every  man 
knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  two  governments ;  first,  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  State.  If  that  State  has  est-abiished  banks, 
he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  on  what  principles  these  banks 
have  been  e!itublJ;*lied,  whether  they  are  safe  as  objects  of  credit, 
and  whether  the  laws  of  their  administration  are  wise.  Gen- 
erally si>ealung,  these  State  institutions —  I  refer  now  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  the  centnd  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  Union,  because  with  these  I  am  beat  acquainted 
—  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  where 
they  exist.  Their  issues  are  in  general  well  received,  not  only 
in  the  St.ate9  where  the  banks  are  estabhahed,  but  frequently 
also  in  the  neighboring  States.  Every  citizen  is  also  bound,  in 
like  manner,  io  know  the  laws  of  the  gt^neral  government,  the 
security  of  the  institutions  it  has  founded,  and  their  general 
character;  and  since  this  is  a  national  subject,  over  which  the 
general  government  acta  as  such,  he  regards  its  acts  and  pro- 
visions ns  of  a  national  character.  Every  man  looks  to  institu- 
tions founded  by  Congress  as  emanating  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment, a  i^ovornment  which  he  knows,  and  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  himself  inlliiences  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  in  which  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  correct, 
BO  far  as  in  his  power,  whatever  may  be  amiss.  He  has  confi- 
dence, therefore,  in  the  national  govemm*  nt,  and  in  the  institu- 
tions it  sanctions,  as  in  something  of  Kis  own ;  but  the  C4ise  ie 
very  different  wh*?n  he  is  called  to  take  tiie  paper  of  banks  char- 
tered by  a  distant  State,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  witl» 
which  he  has  little  personal  acquaii)*ance,  and  *^{  whose  insti- 
tutions he  knows  not  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  (biurded  or 
well  or  ill  administered. 
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To  exemplifioatiou  of  this,  if  you  take  a  note  of  one  of  the 
best  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  rich  as  this  city  is,  and 
place  upon  it  forty  indorsements  of  the  most  substantial  mer- 
cantile liouscs,  and  then  carry  that  note  to  the  frontier,  and  read 
it  to  the  people  there,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  sueh  is  his 
habit  of  looking  to  the  nation  for  that  medium  which  is  to  cir- 
culate through  the  nation,  that  you  cannot  get  that  New  York 
note,  witli  all  its  indorsements,  to  circulate  there  as  national 
money.     Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion than  is  found   in  a  fact  which  you  all  know?     Your  city 
banks  pay  specie;  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Batik  of 
the    United   States  do  not  pay  spe<:ie,  and  their  paper  is  con- 
sequently at  a  discount  here  of  three,  and  I  believe  of  five,  per 
cent     But  how  is  it  on  the  ixontier  ?     I  undertake  to  say  that 
you  may  go  to  Arkansas,  or  Miw»ouri,  with  a  note  of  the  specie- 
paying  banks  of  New  York,  and  with  another  of  the  non-specie- 
payuig  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  shall  be  pre- 
ferred.     And  why  ?      Because  it  is  Ln  the  name  of  its  national 
predecessor.      There    is   an   odor    of  naiionalUt/   which    banga 
around  it,  and  clings  to  it,  and  is  long  in  being  separated  from  it 
In  the  next  place,  my  opinion  is,  that  a  currency  emanating 
partly  from  a  national  autlkority  as  broad  in  its  origin  as  the 
whole  coimtry,  and  partly  from  local  banks  organized  as  our 
banks  now  are,  and  issuing  paper  for  local  circulation,  is  a  bet- 
ter currency  for  the  whole  people  than  ever  before  existed  in  the 
world.     Each  of  these  classes  of  institutions,  and  each  of  these 
kinds  of  currency,  has  its  own  proper  use  and  value.     I  allirm 
that  the  banking  institutions  of  New  York  and  of  New  Eng- 
land are  organized  on   better   principles  than  the  joint  stock 
companies  of  Great  Britain;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  competent, 
with  a  tolerable  intellect,  and  with  an  honest  purpose,  to  estab- 
Lijb  a  national  institution  which  shoJ  act  with  less  fluctuation 
than  is  experienced  in  England  under  the  Bunk  of  England. 

Now,  (.Tcntlemen,  1  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
only  one  mode,  or  two  modes,  of  accomplishing  this  great 
national  object.  I  do  not  say  that  a  national  bank  is  the  only 
means  to  elTect  it;  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  indisputably  true 
that  the  currency  should,  in  some  degree,  or  in  some  portion  of 
itf  be  nationalized  in  its  character.  This  is  indi  if  pen  sable  to  the 
great  ends  of  circulation  aiid  of  business  in  these  United  St'^tes 
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But  I  shall  be  asked  (and  it  is  a  pertinent  queation),  if  there 
is  to  be  a  national  institution,  or  if  we  are  in  any  form  to  have 
national  issues  of  bank  paper,  what  security  is  thtTc,  or  is  therp 
any  security,  that  these  national  institutions  shall  not  run  to  an 
excess  in  their  issues  of  paper  ?  Who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  ? 
Who  is  to  watch  the  sentinel?  The  last  twenty  years  have 
been  fruitful  in  experience  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  Unit^ 
States  and  in  England.  In  that  time,  the  world  has  learnt 
much.  I  may  say  that  we  have  learnt  much;  for  our  oM'n  ex- 
perience has  been  our  instructor;  and  I  think  that  there  arc 
modes  by  which  banking  institutions  may  be  so  far  restricted  as 
to  give  us  reasonable  security  against  excessive  issues. 

From  whatever  source  these  institutions  may  emanate^  the 
first  security  is  to  be  found  in  entire  publicity  as  to  the  amount 
of  paper  afloat.  There  is  more  in  this  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. It  should  be  known  to  the  whole  community,  from  day 
to  day,  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  paper  in  circulation. 
When  prices  rise  or  fal!,  n.  merchant  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  change  of  price  springs  from  change  in  demand,  or  merely 
from  change  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation;  and  there- 
fore the  first  duty  of  a  banking  institution  is,  to  make  it  uni- 
versally known,  by  a  daily  or  a  weekly  publication,  what  amount 
of  paper  it  has  out.  See  what  benefits  would  arise  from  such 
an  arrangrment,  and  that  in  a  Uiousand  ways.  If  the  bank 
should  thus  make  its  issues  public,  those  who  control  its  aifairs 
would  be  bound  to  respect  public  opinion,  and  the  bank,  while 
it  controlled  what  is  under  it,  would  itself  be  controlled  by  some- 
thing above  it;  and  thus  public  opinion  would  be  brought  to 
regulate  the  regulator,  and  to  watch  the  sentinel. 

Then,  again,  if  the  government  should  art  in  this  matter, 
what  it  does  should  rather  be  done  in  reference  to  the  function 
of  issue,  in  such  an  institution,  than  with  a  view  to  make  it  a 
money-getting  concern ;  and  that  no  temptation  should  lead  the 
bank  to  excess,  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  its 
dividends;  all  receipts  for  discount  beyond  that  point  going,  not 
into  the  private  crib,  but  into  the  public  treasury.  Then  there  is 
another  cnor,  which  has  been  common  with  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land.  If  you  look  at  toe  mcnthly  accounts  which  tt  has  pub* 
lishcd  of  its  affairs,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  its  directors  seem 
to  have  judgnd  of  the  condition  ot  the  institution  by  th«  ainoont 
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wf  its  circulation  compared  with  its  assets,  iiic-Iuding  securities 
as  well  as  bullion.  They  look  chiefly  to  the  amount  payable 
and  the  amount  receivable.  As  a  inere  lender  of  money,  this  is 
all  very  well;  bnt  if  the  bank  is  to  act  in  regidating  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  sstating  the  account.  Admitting 
the  object  to  he  to  keep  its  paper  redeemable,  and  to  exercis<?  a 
E^eneral  regulation,  the  true  point  of  examination  would  be  to 
tvee  what  proportion  exists  between  the  outstanding  paper  and 
Uje  inlying  bullion.  The  bank  may  be  very  rich,  but  ?he  may 
expect  her  resources  from  the  payment  of  the  securities  she 
holds.  This  may  be  all  very  wcU,  as  a  means  to  show  that  she 
is  solvent;  but  it  is  not  the  inquiry  that  belongs  to  her,  as  the 
source  and  pre?terver  of  a  sound  circulating  medium. 

I  know  very  well  timt  there  are  objections  to  the  Exing  of  a 
positive  limit  for  circulation.  But  until  such  limit  can  safely 
l>e  dispensed  with,  it  may  be  best  to  make  it  positive.  When 
an  institution  has  acquired  general  confidence,  and  there  is  no 
flanger  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  panic  in  relation  to  it,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  such  an  institution,  in  case  local  panics  should  oc- 
cur, to  relieve  the  community,  by  that  adaptation  of  the  amount 
of  outstanding  circulation  whirh  discreet  men  may  be  trusted 
to  regulate,  t^till  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  ftxed 
limit,  from  which  the  bank  should  never  depart, 

I  have  not  said,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  great  and  desirable  object  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  I  affirm  that,  in  his  communication  to  Con* 
^ress  vetoing  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  President  Jackson  did  say  that,  if  he  were  applied  to,  he 
could  furnish  a  plan  for  a  United  States  Bank  which  would  be 
adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution,  and  shouKl 
vet  be  constitutional.  Therefore  the  thing  is  practicable,  pro- 
rided  we  of  this  generation  can  accomplish  that  which  Presi- 
dent Jackson  said  he  could  accomplish. 

\ow.  Gentlemen*  1  have  only  stated  what  I  receive  as  gen- 
eral principles,  which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  established, 
on  the  subject  of  currency  and  a  paper  currency.  Bnt  all  w 
can  say  is,  that  it  seems  the  existing  administration  will  do 
nothing  of  all  this  which  I  have  stated  as  necessary  to  be  done. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  nationali;>!e  the  currency  in  any  de- 
gree ;  and  so  long  as  the  government  holds  to  that  determiua* 

vou  II.  fi 
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Hon,  th^re  never  will  be  in  this  country  a  currency  of  uniform 
value.  This  brings  me  to  this  inquiry:  —  Is  thf  administration 
Bcttled  on  the  ground  it  has  repeatedly  avowed,  and  has  for 
(lirce  years  adhered  to  in  practice,  never  to  give  us  this  uniform 
currency  ?  That  is  the  question.  The  administration  will  not 
go  back  to  the  policy  sanctioned  by  forty  years  of  prosperity.  It 
will  not  tnist  the  State  banks.  It  will  do  nothing;  and  it  vAW 
do  nothing  on  principle;  for  Mr.  Van  Burcn  holds  that  the  Con- 
srihition  gives  Congress  no  power  to  do  any  thing  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  said  at  the  time  tJiis  assertion  was  uttered,  and  1  still 
say,  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  express  the  astonishment  I  feel  at 
what  would  seem  the  presumptuousness  of  such  a  position;  be- 
cause, from  the  very  cradle  of  the  government,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  its  existence,  those  men  who  made  the  Ccn- 
htitution.  who  recommended  it  to  the  people,  who  procured  its 
adoption,  and  who  then  undertook  its  administration,  all  ap- 
proved that  policy  which  is  thus  pronounced  nnconstitntional. 
It  was  followed  for  forty  years  by  every  Congress,  and  by  every 
Prt\sidont,  and  its  constitutionality  was  atlinned  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals.  And  yet  here  a  gentleman 
stands  up,  at  half  a  century's  distance-,  and,  disregarding  all  this 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority,  says,  "  1  am  wiser 
than  all  of  them,  and  I  aver  there  is  no  such  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  President  says,  "  The  people  have  decided  this "  But 
where  did  they  so  decide,  and  when  ?  Why,  he  says  that  Glen- 
eml  Jackson  declared  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then 
the  pt'ople  rceli'ctcd  bim;  but  I  have  told  you  what  General 
Jackson  did  declare.  Ke  said  that  a  national  bank  might  be 
established  which  would  not  be  unconstitutional,  although  he 
held  the  particular  bank  then  \n  existence  to  be  against  tlie  Con- 
stitution, Now,  if  the  people  reelected  him  after  this  declara- 
tion, why  is  it  not  just  as  fair  to  infer  that  they  did  so  because 
he  uttered  this  opinion,  —  because  he  said  that  there  might  be  a 
national  bank,  and  the  Constitution  still  be  preserved  inviolate? 
No,  Gentlemen ;  the  truth  is,  that  General  Jackson  was  reelect- 
ed, not  because  he  vetoed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but 
notwUhstamiin^  he  vetoed  it  It  was  the  general  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  and  that  paramount  ascendency  by  which  he 
ruled  the  party   that  placed  him  in  power,  and  made  it  bead 
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and  bow  to  his  own  pleasure,  that  carried  him  again  into  of&oe. 
To  say  that  the  constirutjonal  power  of  creating  a  national  bank 
and  regiiJating  the  national  currency  was  repudiated  by  the 
people,  \s  a  glaring  instance  of  false  reasoning  and  false  philos- 
ophy. Nay,  the  President  go^s  farther,  and  says  he  was  hini- 
eelf  against  the  bank,  and  the  people  elected  him  too  for  that  rea- 
son. I  do  not  say  what  actuated  the  people  in  his  election;  but 
this  1  will  say,  that  if  any  man  ever  came  into  office  by  virtue 
and  under  power  of  will  and  testament,  it  is  that  same  gentle- 
man. I  insist  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the  Amej* 
ican  people  have  ever  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Washington, 
and  condemned  and  rejected  the  decisions  of  their  own  highest 
judicial  tribunals. 

We  must  decide  on  these  questions  as  men  having  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  them.  Do  you  go  to  authority?  Do  you 
appeal  to  Madison  ?  You  may  quote  Mr.  Madison's  opinion 
from  morning  till  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night,  on  the  long- 
est day  in  summer,  and  you  cannot  get  from  the  friends  of  the 
administration  one  particle  of  answer.  I  have  again  and  again 
read,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Madison^s  doctiine,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  government  to  establish  a  national  currency,  I 
have  shown  that  Mr.  Madison  urges  this  with  the  utmost  eor- 
neetncss  and  solemnity.  They  say  nothing  against  it,  save  that 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  having  expressed  a  diiTerent  opinion,  §^l  i» 
at  the  last  election. 

When  the  natiuntd  bank  was  destroyed,  or  rather  when  its 
charter  expin'd,  and  was  not  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive veto,  what  ft)llowed?  I  say  that  the  government  then 
pnt  the  entire  business  of  this  country,  its  commercial,  its  man- 
ufacturing, its  sliippini^  interest,  its  fisheries,  —  in  a  word,  all 
that  the  people  |>ossessed,  —  on  the  tenterhooks  of  experiment ; 
it  put  to  the  stretch  every  interest  of  the  nation ;  it  held  them  up, 
and  tried  curious  devices  upon  them,  just  as  if  the  institutions 
of  our  country  were  things  not  to  be  cherished  and  fostered  with 
the  most  solicitous  anxiety  and  care,  but  matters  for  political 
philosophers  to  try  experiments  upon.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  General  Jackson  said  he  could  give  the  etmntry  a  better 
rurrcney;  that  he  took  the  national  treasure  from  where  it  had 
been  deposited  by  Congress,  to  place  it  in  the  State  banks;  and 
that  Congress,  by  subsequent  legislation,  legalized  the  transfer 
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under  Uie  assuranc*^  that  it  wonld  work  well  for  the  country 
Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that  there  were  some 
of  us  who  from  i\\e  first  declared  that  these  State  banks  never 
could  perform  the  duties  of  a  national  institution ;  that  the 
functions  of  such  an  institution  were  beyond  their  scope,  with- 
out the  range  of  their  powers;  that  they  were,  after  all,  but 
*mall  aims,  and  not  artillery,  and  could  not  reach  an  object  so 
distant  The  State  bank  system  exploded;  but  the  administra- 
tion did  not  expect  it  to  explode.  At  that  day,  tliey  no  more 
looked  to  Tiic  sub-treasury  scheme  than  they  looked  for  an 
eclipse,  and  they  did  not  expect  an  ecli])se  half  as  ranch  as  they 
do  just  now.  When  the  United  States  Bank  was  overthrown, 
they  turned,  as  the  next  expedient,  to  the  State  institutions;  and 
they  had  fidl  confidence  in  them,  for  confidence  ia  a  quality  in 
which  experimenters  are  seldom  found  wanting;  but  the  expe- 
dient failed,  —  the  banks  explode<L     And  what  then? 

Why,  in  the  speech  delivered  in  this  place,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
Wright  said,  What  could  you  expect  ?  What  could  Mr.  Van 
Buren  do  ?  He  could  not  adopt  a  national  bank,  because  he 
had  declared  himself  opposed  to  it  He  could  not  rely  on  the 
Stale  banks,  for  they  had  crumbled  to  pieces.  What,  then, 
could  he  do,  but  recommend  the  sub-treasury  ?  What  does  this 
hhow,  but  that  the  government,  as  I  have  said,  had  departed 
from  the  principleri  of  the  approved  policy  of  forty  years  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  had  put  itself  in  such  a  situation  that  it 
could  not  aid  the  country  in  any  way  1  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
not  retract  his  opinion  against  tlie  bank,  although  he  could  re- 
tract his  opinion  against  the  State  bank  deposit  system  fast 
enough  ;  but  he  would  not  retract  the  position  he  had  taken 
against  the  national  bank.  The  State  banks  had  failed  him  ; 
and  he  was  driven,  as  his  only  refuge,  to  the  suggestion  of  with- 
drawing all  care  over  the  narional  currency  from  the  national 
government,  and  confining  the  solicitude  of  government  to  itjself 
alone.  But  how  far  did  he  carry  this  doctrine?  Look  at  the 
draft  of  the  sub-treasury  bill.  Does  it  contain  a  specie  clause? 
No  &uch  thing!  It  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  revenue  on  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  of  1816.  But  what  happened  next? 
This  bill  was  like  to  fail  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  votes.  There 
was  a  certain  division  in  that  body,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
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Mr.  Calhoun^  whose  aid  was  indispensable  to  cany  the  measure, 
but  who  would  not  vote  for  it  unless  the  kard'nwney  clause 
sh''»uld  be  inM^rlcd,  It  was  inserted  accordingly  ;  and  then  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  for  the  first  time,  shouted  xn  all 
quarters,  **  Hard  money ! "    "  Hard  money  1 "    "  Hard  money  ! " 

By  this  crufl  necessity,  the  government  was  driven  to  a  meas* 
arc  which  it  had  no  more  expected  than  you  expect  to  see 
your  bouses  on  fire  to-night.  But  such  are  the  experlicnts,  fhc 
miserable  expedients,  of  a  baffled  and  despairing  admijiistration, 
ou  wlueh  they  have  thrown  themselves  as  a  last  resort,  always 
hoping,  and  always  deceived,  and  plunging  deeper  and  deepei 
at  every  new  eflbrt 

I  have  said,  and  it  may  be  proper  enough,  and  involve  no 
^^B^reat  self-complacency  to  say  it,  that  tliere  were  some  of  us  who 
never  ceased  to  warn  the  government  ai»d  the  nation,  that  the 
depohit  system  must  explode,  as  it  lias  exploded.  But  what 
was  our  reward  ?  What  was  the  boon  conferred  upon  us  for 
thus  apprising  the  adniiiiistration  of  its  danger?  We  were  de- 
nounced as  enemies  to  State  banks,  as  opposed  to  State  insti- 
tutions, as  anti-State-rights  men,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy 
but  the  spectacle  of  a  great  national  institution,  riding  over  and 
treading  down  the  in£«titutions  of  the  States, 

But  what  happened  ?  The  whole  State  bank  experiment,  as 
t  have  said,  utterly  failed ;  and  what  did  gentlemen  of  the  ad- 
ministration do  then  ?  They  instandy  turned  about,  and,  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  of  remark,  reviled  the  banks  which  their 
experiment  had  crushed-  They  were  vile,  corrupt,  faithless, 
treacherous  institutions,  leagued  from  the  very  beginning  with 
the  opposition,  and  not  much  better  than  British  Whigs!  And 
when  we,  who  had  opposed  the  placing  of  the  national  treasure 
in  these  banks,  declared  that  they  had  failed  only  because  they 
were  applie<l  to  a  purpose  for  which  they  never  were  calculated, 
and  had  perished  in  consequence  of  a  rash  and  unwise  experi- 
ment, we  were  instantly  told,  "  You  are  bank  aristocrats;  you 
are  leagued  with  a  thousand  corrupt  banks,  and  are  seeking, 
by  the  power  of  British  gold,  to  destroy  the  piircst  administra- 
tion that  ever  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  I "  Thus,  when  we 
said  that  State  banks,  though  good  for  some  purposes,  were 
not  good  as  a  substitute  for  a  nationaj  bank,  we  were  de- 
nounced as  the  enemies  of  banks ;  but  when  we  wislied  to  shield 
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these  same  banks  from  misapplied  censure,  and  protect  thera 
from  being  totally  destroyed  by  auts  of  bankruptcy,  then  we 
weru  reviled  as  "  bank  aristocrata." 

I  ask  you,  GontJemcn,  as  merchants,  what  confidence  can 
yoQ  place  in  such  an  administration  ?  Do  you  see  any  thing 
that  they  are  disposed  to  do  to  restore  the  times  you  once 
enjoyed  ?  (Loud  cries  of  **  No ! "  "  No ! ")  I  perceive  that  your 
opiiuon  corresponds  with  my  own,  and  that  you  cannot  lend 
your  support,  to  men  who  turn  their  backs  on  the  experience,  the 
interests^  and  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  who  openJy 
declare  that  they  unli  not  exercise  the  powers  which  have  beer 
conferred  on  them  for  the  public  good. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  1  will  observe  to  yon  further,  that  it  appeai.s 
to  me  that  this  administration  has  treated  the  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  own  aH'nirs,  just  as  it  has  treated  the  State  banks. 
It  has  first  involved  them  in  the  evils  of  extravagance  (if  any 
extravagance  exists),  and  has  then  abused  them  for  the  very 
thing  to  which  its  own  course  has  strongly  invited  them.  Com- 
mencing wttli  the  messugeri  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  and  then 
looking  at  the  repwrts  of  his  Secretaries,  and  the  resolutions  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Grundy  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
the  outcry  of  the  whole  administration  press,  there  appears  to  be 
a  systematic  attempt  to  depress  the  character  and  credit  of  the 
States.  It  is  everywhere  said,  that  "  the  States  have  been  rash 
and  extravagant";  "the  States  will  yet  have  to  repent  of  their 
railroads  and  canals,  and  projects  of  interna]  improvements." 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  President's  message,  of  the  reports  of 
his  Secretaries,  and  of  the  resolutions  of  his  friends.  Now,  I 
seriously  ask,  Is  not  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  of  measures 
virtually  to  afl'ect  the  credit  of  the  States  that  have  outstand- 
ing bonds  and  obligations  in  the  market? 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little.  Let  us  see  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  the  States  were  induced  to  contract 
these  large  debts  wliich  now  embarrass  them.  And  here  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts,  dates,  and  figures.  And 
first.  Gentlemen,  in  your  presence,  I  charge  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government  thoae  great  expansions  and 
those  sudden  contractions  of  paper  money,  which  have  so  de- 
tanged  our  aftairs.  I  propose  to  prove  the  charge;  and  with 
that  view  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  facts,  and  dates^  and 
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tiansacticns,  which  must  carry  conviction  to  every  honest  and 
candid  raiud. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  year  1832,  when  it  was  perfectly  settled 
by  the  veto  of  President  Jackson,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  rechartered.  Suppose  we  take  a  series  of 
years  by  tens,  und  trace  the  history  of  the  creation  of  State 
banks  in  this  country.  From  1S20  to  1830,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  there  were  created  in  the  United  States  twenty-two  new 
banks;  and  their  creation  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country  but  eight  millions  of  dollars.  During  this  period,  Uie 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  full  operation,  and  nobody 
entertained  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  continued.  How  was 
it  in  the  next  ten  years?  From  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of 
banks,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  was 
three  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  the  increase  of  banking  capi- 
tal, instead  of  eight  millions,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty<^ght  millions.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  bank  ex- 
pansion during  the  charming,  the  successful  years  of  the  experi- 
ment But  further,  not  only  was  there  this  great  augmentation 
in  the  number  and  in  the  capital  of  the  State  banks,  but  when 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  removid  of  the  deposits  in 
1833  took  place,  it  was  declared  by  the  government  to  be  tlie 
duty  of  all  its  deposit  banks  to  lend  the  public  money  freely  to 
the  commercial  community.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
his  circular,  issued,  I  think,  in  September,  1833,  told  these  insti- 
tutions expressly,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  discount  freely,  and 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  money  of  the  government,  be- 
tween the  periods  of  its  collection  and  disbursement,  ought  to  be 
at  the  service  of  the  public.  1  remember,  indeed,  to  have  heard 
it  said  by  the  cashier  of  one  of  the  banks  in  this  street,  that 
**  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  was  ordert?d  to  lend  more 
nf  the  public  money  than  he  could  get  security  for."  It  is  from 
this  increase  of  banks,  and  this  increase  of  issues,  and  from  this 
alone,  that  the  expansion  so  injurious  to  the  country  really 
■prang. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  expansions  and  con- 
traclions  during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  I  do  not  deny.  The  administration  of  that  institution,  1 
admit,  was  not  always  perfect;  but  I  say,  taking  the  whoie 
period,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  such  a  bank  ex- 
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isted,  the  couatry  was  freer  from  violent  and  sudden  extrrniea 
of  contraction  and  expansion  than  it  has  ever  been  since  that 
time.  Why  will  not  a  fair  reasoner  draw  his  conclusions 
from  the  entire  history  of  his  country  as  a  whole?  In  his  late 
speech  from  this  place,  Mr.  Wright  said  he  would  not  look  back 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States;  he  said 
that  under  the  second  national  bank  there  were  great  evils ;  but 
did  he  deny  that,  taking  the  whole  forty  years  together,  the 
country  was  less  liable  to  fluctuatjons  than  it  haH  since  bec-n  ? 
Not  at  all.  Well,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  expansion  of  banks 
and  banking  capital  came  the  Specie  Circular,  whose  tendency 
was  to  produce,  and  which  did  in  fact  produce,  great  and  sudden 
contractions.  This  violent  action  and  reaction,  superinduced  on 
a  previous  state  of  pecuniary  expansion,  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  administration  itself,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the 
government  more  than  to  all  other  causes. 

But  to  return.  How  does  it  stand  with  respect  to  the  States  ? 
Under  what  patronage,  and  at  whose  reconunendation,  did  ihey 
contract  the  large  and  onerous  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars?  Who  induced  this?  Under  what  circumstances  at 
home  was  it  done?  From  1830  to  1825,  the  aggregate  of  State 
debts  amounted  to  t\velve  or  thirteen  miiliona.  From  1825  to 
1830,  it  stood  at  thirteen  miiliona ;  but  during  the  period  from 
1830  to  ia35,  it  rose  to  forty  millions.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  circulation  did  not  begin  fairly  to  develop  itself  in  the 
country  till  1834  and  1835.  Then  the  State  debts  were  aug- 
mented to  forty  millions;  and  between  1835  and  1840,  they  rose 
to  one  himdred  millions. 

It  appears,  from  tables  supposed  to  be  accurately  compiled, 
that  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  several  States,  for  each 
period  of  five  years  since  1820,  is  as  follows,  viz, :  — 


From  1820-1825,  somewhat  over  J  12,000,000; 

«      1825-1830,        «  M         13,000,000; 

"      1830  - 1835,        «  «         40,000,000 ; 

"      1835-1840,        "  "        109,OUO,(X)0. 

Of  this  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  nearly  the 
whole  was  issued  during  1835  and  1836,  and  part  of  1837;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  most  palmy  time  of  the  experiment 

So  It  appears  that  these  "extravagant"  State  debts  were  ecu- 
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'ifncted  when  the  currency  was  most  redundant;  when  the 
^States,  in  common  with  all  the  country,  were  urged,  and  goaded, 
and  laehed  on  to  borrow;  and  when  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
hopes  and  schemes  were  indulged  among  the  people.  Tc  thi? 
very  redundancy,  thus  caused  by  the  goveniment  itiielf,  in  the 
vast  multiplication  of  banks,  and  the  free  extension  of  loan«, 
are  to  be  traced  these  rash  engagements  of  the  States,  for  which 
they  have  been  reviJed  in  all  quarters,  from  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment down  to  its  lowest  agency.  There  were  one  hundred 
millions  of  debts  created  in  1835  and  1836,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  glow  and  flow  of  the  deposit  system.  It  was  in  thcAe 
very  years,  distinguished,  as  the  administration  say,  for  prudence 
and  public  prosperitj',  that  the  creation  of  the  State  debts  kept 
pace  with  the  bank  creation  and  EK^onimodation.  The  bank 
creation  and  accommodation  kept  pace  with  the  government 
experiment,  and  the  goveniment  experiment  kept  pace  with  the 
most  rapid  delusion  which  ever  characterized  any  administra- 
tion upon  earth,  or  ever  carried  away  an  intelligent  people. 

And  now  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on 
another  topic,  which  it  naturally  suggests.  One  of  the  charges 
of  the  day  is,  that  the  opposition  to  the  administration  has  come 
out  with  a  project  for  the  assumption  of  all  the.^e  State  debts  by 
the  general  government.  This  charge  was  broached,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  attack  on  the  Whigs  in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  last 
eeMion.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  facts.  I  have  said  that  the 
general  government  ene<iuraged  the  States  to  contnict  debts  bj 
making  the  currency  plentiful;  but  they  have  also  done  this  in 
another  manner.  It  hna  been  one  of  the  favorit4»  projects  of  the 
administration,  since  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  vest  the 
surplus  revenue,  and  the  increased  fundrt  of  the  United  States, 
in  State  bonds.  I  do  not  say  this  is  an  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  geneml  government  did  encourage 
the  Stiites  to  issue  bonds,  and  did  endeavor  to  give  them  all  the 
credit  it  could. 

In  1836,  (he  project  was  taken  up  of  distributing  the  surplus 
rerenue  among  the  States.  This  was  not,  indeed,  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  leading  men  of  the  administnition,  but  was  car- 
ried ml  her  against  their  wishes.  In  May  of  that  year,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York,  then  and  now  a  prominent 
lt*«der  of  the  administration  party  in  the  Senate,  that  this  sur- 
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plus  should  be  vested  in  State  stocks,  and  that  whenprer  any 
further  surplus  might  occur,  it  should  be  vested  in  the  same 
manner.  When  the  bill  to  regulate  the  State  banks  was  under 
consideration,  and  a  new  section  was  proposed,  distributing 
the  forty  miliions  of  siir|jlu3  among  the  States,  Mr.  Wright 
moved  to  strike  out  that  provision,  and  to  insert  instead  an- 
other clause,  vesting  the  whole  of  the  money  in  State  bonds. 
AgJiin,  when  the  first  sub-treasury  bill  was  brought  forward, 
the  same  gentleman  tacked  to  it  a  pn>vision,  that  the  surplus 
amounts  in  the  treasury  should  be  vested  in  State  bonds.  Fi- 
nally, there  were  other  sums,  which  we  held  in  trust,  from  the 
sale  of  Indian  lands,  for  the  payment  of  Indian  annuities,  as 
well  a.s  the  Smithsonian  legacy,  which  were  also  authorized  to 
be  invested  in  State  bonds.  I  say,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the 
contraction  of  those  State  debts  was  favorable  to  the  adrainis- 
tration,  they  were  the  foremost  of  all  men  in  fostering  State 
credits,  and  in  encouraging  the  States  to  enlarge  their  liabilitiea. 
For  my  associate,  Mr.  Wright,  declared  "that  he  would  under- 
take to  say,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  recommend  such  an  in- 
vestment of  the  national  funds,  as  the  States  would  issue  as 
many  bands  as  ihe  government  might  choose  to  buy .'" 

But  now,  after  all  this,  these  same  gt-ntlemen,  overreaching 
the  whole  intervening  period,  and  going  back  to  the  beginning, 
reproach  and  criminate  the  States,  from  the  very  outset,  for  con- 
tracting the  engagements  to  which  the  government  itself  incited 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  an  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  but  it  certainly  was  holding  them  up  to  Europe  and  the 
world  as  worthy  of  conftdeuce,  so  long  as  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  so  to  do.  And  very  pretty  purposes  it 
would  have  answered,  in  view  of  the  coming  election,  had  they 
succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  been 
vested  with  unlimited  discretion  to  purchase  State  bonds  at  his 
pleasure.  Suppose  such  a  power  now  existed,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
hury,  conscientious  and  scrupulous  as  he  is  known  to  be,  were 
asked  by  us  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  or  had  lately  been 
asked  by  our  good  sister  of  Maine,  to  invest  money  in  State 
bonds  ;  how  do  you  think  the  money  would  have  been  applied? 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  given  freely  to  the  palnotic  Statea, 
but  as  carefully  withheld  from  those  not  deemed  worthy  of  thai 
title. 
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For  Ihts  declaration,  that  the  Whigs  in  Congress  are  in  favor 
of  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  govem- 
meiit,  there  exists  not  one  partirle  of  proof,  nor  the  least  possi- 
ble foundation.  I  do  not  myself  know  a  single  man  in  Con- 
greaa,  who  holds  the  opinion  that  the  general  government  ha^ 
any  more  right  to  pay  the  debt**  of  a  State,  than  it  has  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  private  individual.  Congress  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  pay  the  debt^  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1  exempt,  however,  from  thepe  remark?,  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  Stat.es  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
and  their  application  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Statefl^  should  the 
States  choose  so  to  apply  the  money.  But  I  say  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  such  a  plan  of  assumption  as  Mr.  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Grundy  have  so  zealously  declaimed  against  in  the 
United  State's  Senate. 

You  have  all  heard  in  the  public  papers,  (and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deapicabie  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemy,)  that  trans- 
actions took  plnoo,  in  which  I  had  a  part,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  Congress  to  ai^sume  the  State  obligalions,  and 
ihmt  I  went  to  England  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  furthering 
puch  a  design.  Now,  as  I  am  among  you  this  day  as  among 
my  friend3,  1  will  tell  you  all  about  it  1  left  ih\a  country  in 
May,  1839.  At  that  time  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  from 
living  man  of  any  such  design.  I  went  to  England,  and  I  must 
1j€  permitted  to  say  that  it  was  a  most  gloomy  time,  so  far  aa 
American  securities  in  general,  and  the  State  debta  in  particular, 
were  concerned.  But  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor,  that  no 
European  banker  or  foreign  holder  of  State  securities  ever  sug- 
gested to  me,  in  the  remotest  manner,  the  least  notion  of  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  government. 
Once,  indeed,  I  did  hear  the  idea  started  by  an  American  citi- 
zen ;  but  I  immediately  told  him  that  such  a  thing  was  wholly 
unconstitutional,  and  never  could  be  effected,  unless  the  people 
should  adopt  a  new  constitution,  it  was  quite  natimil  that  I 
ehould  be  applied  to  in  reference  to  the  State  debts.  The  State 
to  which  I  belong  had  sent  out  some  stock  to  England  to  be 
•old,  and  so,  1  believe^  had  the  State  of  New  York.  We  heard, 
continually,  the  moat  gloomy  accounts  from  the  United  States; 
and,  in  fact,  this  very  thmg  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  a 
great  damper  to  my  enjoyment  while  abntad.     People  frequently 
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applied  to  me  io  know  what  Bet^urity  there  waa,  that  the  Amufi' 
can  debts  would  be  finally  paid,  and  the  interest,  in  the  mean 
time,  reg-iilarly  discharged,  1  told  them  they  might  rely  on  the 
plighted  fuith  of  the  States,  and  their  al>iJity  to  redeem  their 
obligations.  Nobody  asked  me  whether  there  could  be  a  United 
States  guaranty  to  that  effect,  nor  did  I  suggest  surh  an  idea 
to  any  one.  Gentlemen  came  to  me  to  ask  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts bonds.  Tliey  liked  the  offer  of  five  per  cent  int(^re»1 
very  much,  as  this  was  high  for  an  English  capitalist;  but  they 
wanted  to  know  what  assurance  I  could  give  that  the  invest- 
ment would  be  a  safe  one.  I  went  to  my  trunk,  and  took  out 
an  abstract  of  the  otiicial  return  of  the  amount  of  the  produc- 
tive labor  of  Massaehusetta.  I  put  this  into  the  hand  of  one  of 
those  inquirers,  and  told  him  to  take  it  home  and  »tudy  it.  He 
did  so,  and  in  two  days  returned,  and  invested  forty  tliousand 
pounds  sterling  in  Massachusetts  stock.  Others  came,  and 
made  similar  inquiries  as  to  New  York  securities.  I  gave  them 
a  copy  of  the  very  able  and  admirable  report  made  by  your 
townsman,  Mr.  Ruggles,  in  1838,  and  they  came  back  satisiied. 
But  to  none  did  I  suggest,  or  in  the  remotest  manner  hint,  that 
they  c^uld  look  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  debt.  1  en- 
deavored to  uphold  Ihe  credit  of  all  the  States.  I  remembered 
that  they  were  all  my  countrymen,  and  I  stated  fact,s  in  relation 
to  each  as  favorably  as  truth  would  allow.  And  what  happened 
then?  Gentlemen,  it  is  fit  that  you  should  know  that  there  ex- 
ists a  certain  clique  in  Ijondon,  who  are  animated  by  an  inex- 
tingnislmble  hate  of  American  credit.  You  may  set  it.  down  as 
a  fact,  that  it  is  their  daily,  their  incessant  vocation,  to  endeavor 
to  impair  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  States,  and  to  represent 
the  purchase  of  their  bonds  as  an  un^\n3e  and  dangerous  invest- 
ment of  money.  On  this  subject  their  ferocity  knows  no  miti- 
gation; it  is  deaf  to  all  justice,  and  proof  against  all  reason. 
The  more  you  show  them  it  is  wTong,  the  more  t^^nacity  of  pur- 
pose do  they  exhibit  That  part  of  the  public  press  over  whicii 
they  have  control  is  furnished,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  with  mat- 
ter drawn  from  publications  which  originate  in  this  city,  and 
^he  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  State  bonds  are  so  much 
waste  paper,  the  State  having  no  right  to  issue  any  such  obliga- 
tions, and  their  holdt-rs  being,  therefore,  utterly  destitute  of  any 
securitv.     And  these  miserable  and  contemptible  speculations  are 
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put  into  the  papers  of  the  largest  circulation  in  Europe,  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from  editorial  sanction.  It 
^as  ander  circumstances  like  these  that  a  large  banking-house 
in  London  put  to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  the  professional  question, 
whether  the  States  were  empowered  to  is»ue  evidLMiees  of  debt 
payable  by  the  State.  I  answered  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  as  completely  sovereign  as  any  State  in  Europe;  that  they 
had  a  public  faith  to  pledge,  and  did  pledge  it  This  entire  cor- 
rospoinlence  was  published  (though  you  might  as  well  get  any 
administrntion  editor  in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  a  pair  of 
hot  tongs  as  to  insert  it  in  his  columns),  in  the  face  of  those 
who  have  been  shouting  in  all  quarters,  that  I  had  a  personal 
agency  in  attempting  to  bring  about  an  assumption  of  State 
debts  by  the  general  government 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  house 
of  Barings  issued  a  circular  to  foreign  houses  on  this  subject, 
which  circular  I  never  saw  till  I  returned  to  America.  In  thi.** 
paper  they  speak  of  such  an  assumption  or  guaranty;  but  as 
it  went  to  foreign  houses,  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  till  last 
December,  when  I  also  heard  of  the  proceedings  df  Mr.  Ben- 
ton. But  I  here  wish  again  to  repeat,  that,  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  Europe,  no  English  banker  or  foreign  bond- 
holder ever  suggested  an  idea  of  such  an  assumption.  The 
first  I  heard  of  it  was  from  an  American  citizen  there,  and  not 
again  till  my  return  to  this  country.  I  have  said  that,  owing  to 
the  bad  news  which  was  constantly  received  from  this  country, 
the  pleasure  of  my  visit  was  much  diminished.  I  will  now  say, 
that  dnring  the  whole  time  of  my  absence,  1  had  the  lowest 
hopes,  as  io  the  political  state  of  the  country,  which  I  ever  in- 
dulged. I  saw  the  fntid  workings  of  the  experiment,  and  I  saw 
that  nothing  wiser  or  better  was  in  the  mind  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  knew  that  a  vast  majority  of  my  countrymen  were 
opposed  to  the  existing  policy,  but  1  did  not  sec  them  suffi- 
ciently roused,  nor  had  I  confidence  that  they  would  ever  come 
to  that  cordial  union  in  relation  to  any  one  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  which  would  enable  them,  as  a  party,  to  take  the 
field  with  any  rational  hope  of  success. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  feelings  which  possessed  my  mind 
wl.en  I  first  learned  the  result  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention. 
But  when  I  saw  a  nomination  which,  though  unwelcome  at  t'u^i 
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!o  many,  I  thonght  the  beat  that  couJd  pop?ibly  have  bceii  made 
and  learned  that  it  waa  fust  gaining  the  approbation  of  a.l  who 
thought  ^"ith  mo;  and  above  aU,  when  I  beheld  the  warm  en- 
thn^^iasm  and  the  heartfelt  union  which  soon  animated  their 
ranks  and  concentrated  their  movements,  I  then  began  to  enter- 
tain a  confidence  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and 
that  ray  long-sutTcring  country  would  yet  relieve  herself  from  the 
disastrous  condition  to  which  she  had  been  reduced. 


I 


I  hope,  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  alarmed,  if  I  take  firom 
my  notes  one  more  paper.  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  mo- 
inentft  in  briefly  expressing  the  opinions  1  entertain  in  regard 
to  the  flub-trcasury.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  scheme  entire- 
ly new  to  our  history,  and  foreign  to  our  habits,  and  to  be  the 
last  of  a  ficries  of  hntflcfi  experiments,  into  which  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  have  been  lanhed  and  driven  by  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  executive  power,  throtigh  four  mortal  seasion<i 
of  Congress. 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  system,  under  the 
various  aspects  in  which  ita  friends  have  supported  it.  What 
are  the  arguments  in  lis  favor?  T!ic  Iciuling  argument  was 
that  of  safety  to  the  government.  This  was  a  plan  to  keep  the 
public  money  where  rogues  could  not  run  away  with  it-  Now 
f  think  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  that,  which  would  be  much 
more  effectual ;  and  that  is,  not  to  trust  rogues  with  the  keeping 
of  the  public  money.  But  as  to  the  notion  of  vaults  better  and 
more  secure  thfin  those  of  the  banks,  is  it  not  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  all  humbugs?  I  do  not  know  in  which  of  the  bank 
vaults  around  me  the  receiver-general  keeps  his  funds.  If  they 
are  in  a  vault  different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  bank,  I 
will  venture  to  say  it  is  no  better  and  no  safer.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  means  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money. 
What  does  this  mean?  Who  is  that  govenunent?  Who  is 
that  individual  *'  1,"  who  is  to  keep  our  money  in  his  own  pock- 
et? Is  not  government  a  mere  collection  of  agencies?  Is  not 
every  dollar  it  possesses  placed  in  trust  with  somebody?  It 
may  be  put  in  vaults  under  a  key,  but  the  key  is  given  to  some- 
body to  keep.     Government  is  not  a  person  with  pockets. 

The  only  question  ts,  whether  the  government  agents  undei 
the  sub-treasury  are  any  safer  than  the  government  agents  be- 
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fore  it  was  adopted  ?  Mr.  Wright,  indeed,  has  assured  us,  that 
the  agents  under  the  sub-treaaury  are  made  responsible  to  the 
people.  But  how?  In  what  respect?  The  receiver-general 
gives  bonds;  but  howls  he  more  responsible  on  that  account 
than  the  collector  in  another  street,  who,  like  him,  receives  the 
'public  money,  and  like  him  give^<*  bonds  for  its  safe-kcjcping?  It 
V.  just  the  same  thing.  One  of  these  olficers  is  just  as  far  from 
tiiB  people,  and  just  as  near  to  the  people,  as  th(!  other.  How, 
ih  Ml,  is  the  receiver-general  more  directly  responsible  ?  There  is 
ttf.t  a  jiarticle  of  truth  or  reason  in  the  whole  matter.  If  the 
vaults  are  not  better,  is  the  security  better?  I  have  no  manner 
tif  doubt  tiiat  the  reociver-generaJ  in  this  city  is  a  highly  respect 
able  man;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  the  government  money  is 
any  safer  in  his  vault  than  in  the  bank  where  he  has  his  office? 
Suppose  Mr.  Allen  had  a  private  office  of  his  own,  at  a  distance 
from  the  bank,  and  should  give  the  same  bonds  he  now  does  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  all  moneys  intrusted  to  him ;  how  many  of 
you  would  depiJsit  your  private  fuiub  in  his  office,  rather  than 
in  a  bank  having  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  dollar?  capital, 
under  the  government  of  directortf  whose  own  fortune?  were  de- 
posited in  its  vaults  ?  Try  the  experiment,  and  see  how  many 
would  resort  to  Mr.  .Vllen,  and  how  many  to  the  banks. 

So  far  from  being  safer,  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
sub-treasiu-y  scheme  jeopards  the  public  money,  because  it  mul- 
tiplies the  hands  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  and  thereby  multi- 
plies the  chances  of  corruption  or  of  loss.  Your  collector,  Mr. 
Hoyt,  receives  the  money  on  duty  bonds.  He  holds  it  subject 
to  the  draft  or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  else  is 
to  pay  it  over  to  Mr.  Allen.  If  Mr»  Hoyt  were  dishonest,  might 
he  not  have  shared  the  money  before  the  receiver-generil  could 
get  at  it?  The  scheme  doubles  the  chances  of  loss,  by  doubling 
the  hands  which  are  to  keep  the  money. 

But  this  scheme  is  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  specie.  I 
certainly  shall  not  detain  you  on  a  matter  with  which  you  ai« 
more  familiar  than  I  am;  but  let  ine  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
By  one  clause  of  the  sub-treasury  law,  one  fourth  '^f  all  the  du- 
ties bonded  is  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  residue  according  to 
the  resolution  of  1816.  Now  1  want  to  know  one  thing:  if  one 
of  you  has  a  custom-house  bond  to  pay,  you  go  to  the  collector 
«ith  a  certified  check,  purporting  to  be  payable  in  specie^  for  one 
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fourth  of  the  amount,  and  another  check,  in  common  form,  foi 
the  other  three  fourths.  Does  not  the  collector  receive  these 
checks?  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you.  (Loud  cries  of 
^  Yes!  ye^I"  "  He  does!  he  does! ")  Well,  then,  is  not  all  that 
part  of  the  law  which  requires  the  payment  of  one  fourth  in 
specie  a  mere  sham  ?  If  you  go  to  him  with  a  draft  and  de- 
mand specie,  he  will,  no  doubt,  give  it  to  you  if  you  request  it: 
but  if  not,  he  gives  you  good  notes.  Where,  then,  is  all  this 
marching  and  countermarching  of  siwcie,  which  was  to  »ladden 
our  eyes?  Is  it  not  ail  humbug?  What  does  the  collector  do 
with  the  money  when  he  gets  it?  Does  he  not  deposit  it  in  a 
bank  of  a  very  unsavory  name?  I  do  not  certainly  know,  but  I 
believe  he  deposits  it  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
afterwards  pays  it  over  to  the  receiver-general,  and  gives  him 
all  the  specie  he  wants ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is  no  gcneTal 
nse  of  specie  in  the  matter. 

They  speak  about  a  divorce  between  bank  and  state;  and 
what  does  it  amount  to?  I  nsk  you,  Is  not  the  great  amount 
of  government  funds  at  this  moment  in  safe  keeping  in  some 
bank  ?  I  believe  it  is.  Then  there  is  no  separation.  The  gov- 
ernment gives  the  money  to  individuals  to  keep,  and  they,  like 
Bcnsible  men,  put  it  into  bank.  Is  this  separation?  If  any 
change  is  made  in  the  connection,  it  is  to  render  it  more  close; 
and,  likf*  other  illicit  connections,  the  closer  it  is,  the  more  secret 
it  is  kept. 

It  is  called  the  "  Independent  Trcasiuy,"  and  some  of  its 
friends  have  called  it  "  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence," 
Independence!  how?  of  what?  It  is  dependent  on  individ- 
uals, who  immediately  go  to  the  bank ;  and  b  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  there  should  be  this  outcry  about  the  use  of  spede,  when 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  commercial  community,  you  see  and 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing? 

But  though  at  present  this  is  all  sham,  yet  that  power  to  de- 
mand specie  which  the  law  contains,  when  its  requirements 
shall  cover  the  whole  revenue  of  the  government,  and  when  that 
revenue  sliall  be  large,  may,  in  its  exerciac,  became  a  most  dan- 
gerous instniment.  When  government  shall  have  in  the  banks 
of  this  city  from  twelve  to  ^teen  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit, 
Rs  it  has  had,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  break 
down,  at  its  pleasure,  on«,  if  not  all,  of  these  institutions.     And 
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when  you  go  to  the  West^  where  the  money  la  received  for  the 
public  lands,  every  specie-paying  bank  in  the  country  may,  at 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  government,  be  compelled  to  ahut  up 
ilA  doors. 

Bat  this  independent  treasury  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
banks!  Well,  if  the  sub-treasury  law  is  to  be  called  the  sec- 
ond Declaration  of  Indepejidence,  then  there  is  a  third  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  that  is  the  treasury-note  taw. 
How  mar\'ellously  free  does  that  make  us  of  banks!  While 
two  millions  of  these  notes,  bearing  interest,  are  deposited 
theref— and  there,  —  and  there,  —  in  all  these  banks  around  me! 
Deposited?  How  deposited?  They  are  sold.  And  how  sold? 
They  are  deposited  in  these  banks,  carrying  interest,  while  the 
bank  gives  the  government  authority  to  draw  for  money  when 
needed.  Now,  I  say  the  bank  may  make,  not  a  very  unrea- 
sonable, but  a  very  reasonable,  amoujit  by  the  interest  in  these 
notes,  before  it  is  called  on  to  pay  out  any  of  its  own  money. 
One  of  these  accounts  between  bank  and  government  was  ex- 
amined by  a  friend  of  mine;  I  had  not  myself  time  to  look  at 
it.  The  bank  received  treasury-notes  bearing  iiitcri'st ;  it  passed 
the-se  to  the  credit  of  government,  at  the  nominal  amount;  the 
government  was  then  to  draw  for  money  as  it  wanted  it;  and, 
on  that  single  transaction,  the  bank  realized  between  eighty  and 
a  hundred  thousand  dolhus  in  interest  Now,  this  is  what  I  call 
a  third  Declaration  of  Independence!  You  know,  by  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  that  the  government  has  already  issued  nearly  the 
wliole  of  the  live  millions  authorized  by  Congress.  Two  mil- 
lions lie  in  the  bankg,  drawing  interest,  the  banks  paying  govern- 
ment drafts  as  they  come  in.  And  this  is  setting  up  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  banks! 

Again,  the  fashion  now  is,  since  Mr.  Calhoun  has  forced  the 
administration  to  insert  in  the  law  the  specie  clause,  for  govern- 
ment to  discredit  the  use  of  bank  paper  whenever  it  can.  That 
is  the  general  tone  of  the  government  communications.  They 
avow  such  to  be  their  object,  and  I  believe  them.  But  who  can 
tell  the  consequence  of  discrediting  bank  paper,  if  onr  revenues 
»hoidd  ever  again  become  what  they  have  been  In  times  paat? 
It  is  a  power  by  which  government  can  break  the  solvent  banks, 
but  can  never  make  the  insolvent  return  to  their  du*v. 

Rut  then,  it  is  said,  all  tliis  cannot  be  any  great  madcTf  be* 
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cause  Mr.  Wright  tella  us,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  live  millions 
of  dollars  will  perrorin  all  the  operations  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture. Now,  that  propoftition  depends  upon  Mr.  Wright's  esti- 
mate of  what  the  expenditure  \it11  be.  Does  he  expect  to  reduce 
it  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adamses  administration,  onoe  de- 
nounced as  so  extravagant?  Does  he  expect  to  reduce  the  thirty- 
nine  millions  to  thirteen  millions?  or  will  he  go  below  that? 
He  does  not  tell  ua.  For  my  own  part,  1  believe  five  or  five 
and  a  half  millions  would  be  a  moiety  of  the  average  amount 
of  specie  in  all  the  banks  in  the  city.-  You  can  judge  for  your- 
selves what  must  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  one  half  of  all 
the  specie  in  these  banks,  and  of  locking  it  up  in  the  sub* 
treasury  vaults. 

But  how  does  all  this  stand  with  Mr.  Wright's  main  argu- 
ment? He  says  that  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  tbe  sub- 
treasury  law  is  to  prevent  fluctuations,  by  preventing  the  bank?; 
from  discounting  upon  the  public  money.  But  if  five  million> 
of  dollars  only  are  needed  for  the  ordinary  treasury  operations 
can  such  a  sum  as  this  have  produced  all  the  duetuations  in  the 
commercial  community?  Surely  not  In  his  printed  speech, 
he  says  that  the  chief  practical  dilTerence  produced  by  the  law 
is,  that  the  money  is  now  kept  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  used  to  be 
kept  by  the  Bank  of  America.  But  is  that  all  ?  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  specie  clause?  I  suppose  he  knows  that  was 
all  a  sham. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  this  sub-treasury  scheme.  So  far  aa  relates  to  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasure,  you  know 
better  than  I.  A  great  part  of  these  operations  take  place  in 
your  own  city.  But  permit  me  now  to  go,  for  a  moment,  into 
the  political  objection  to  this  sub-treasury  scheme ;  1  mean  t7.s- 
uiter  amission  of  all  concern  with  the  g-eneral  currency  of  the 
cmintrtf.  This  objection  is  cardinal  and  decisive.  It  is  this 
which  has  roused  the  country,  and  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  present  administration.  But  the  question  is  so  general, 
it  has  so  long  been  before  the  country,  and  so  frequently  dis- 
eussed  in  all  quarters,  that  I  will  not  ("arlher  extend  my  remarks 
in  regard  to  it  I  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  people  is  now 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  the  day  rapidly  approaches  when 
their  final  judgment  will  be  pronounced. 
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There  is  yet  one  topic  on  which  I  must  detain  you  for  a 
moment,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you.  We  have  the  good  for- 
tune, under  the  blessing  of  a  benign  Providence,  to  live  in  a 
country  which  we  are  proud  of  for  many  things,  —  for  its  inde- 
pendence, for  its  public  liberty,  for  its  free  institutions,  for  its  pub- 
lic spirit,  for  its  enlightened  patriotism.  But  we  are  proud  also, 
—  and  they  arc  among  the  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud 
of,  —  we  are  proud  of  its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  faith,  of  its 
substantially  correct  morals  in  tlie  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  conduct  of  the  country,  nince  she  took  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  among  the  events 
which  most  threaten  our  character  and  standing,  and  which  are 
so  greatly  at  war  with  the  moral  principles  that  have  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished us,  are  certain  sentiments  which  have  been  broached 
among  us,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  more  supporters  than 
they  ought,  because  they  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
social  system.  1  do  not  speak  especially  of  those  wliicL  have 
been  promulgated  by  some  persons  in  my  own  State,  but  of 
others  which  go  yet  deeper  Into  our  ptktitical  condition.  I  refer 
to  the  doctrine,  that  one  generation  of  men,  acting  under  the 
Constitution,  cannot  bind  another  generation  who  are  to  be  their 
saccessors;  on  which  ground  it  is  held,  among  other  things,  that 
State  bonds  are  not  obligatory.  What  I  one  generation  cannot 
bind  another?  Where  is  the  Une  of  separation?  It  changes 
hourly.  The  American  community  to-day  is  not  the  same  with 
the  American  community  to-morrow.  The  community  in  which 
I  began  this  day  to  address  you  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  at  this 
tnoment. 

How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great  truths,  which 
teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourij^b  and  decay,  states  are 
immortal,  that  political  communities  arc  ever  young,  ever  green, 
ever  flourishing,  ever  identical!  The  individuals  who  compose 
them  may  change,  as  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  change,  but  the 
political  community  still  exists  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as  our 
bodies  still  exist  in  their  natural  capacity ;  with  this  only  dif- 
ference, that  we  know  that  our  natiirsd  frames  must  soon  dis- 
solve, and  return  to  their  original  dus. ;  but  for  our  country,  she 
yet  lives,  she  ever  dwells  in  our  liearta,  and  it  will,  even  at  the 
last  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  final  aspiration  to  Heaven, 
that  6he  may  be  immoi  taL 
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ViRSiNUNS,  —  The  wisdom  of  our  fathers  has  established 
for  as  a  Constitution  of  government  which  enables  me  to  ap* 
pear  before  you  to-day,  iuxd  to  address  you  as  my  feUoW'Ciiizf.nx ; 
and  half  a  century  of  experience  has  shown  how  favorable  to  oui 
common  interest,  how  conducive  to  our  common  renown  and 
glory,  is  that  Constitution  by  which  we  are  thus  united.  I  de- 
sire to  pay  due  honor  to  those  illustrious  men  who  made  us,  the 
children  of  those  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  family,  bound  together  by  the  same 
oommon  deatiny,  and  awaiting  the  same  common  prosperity,  or 
common  adversity,  in  all  time  to  come.  It  is  the  extraordinaiy 
nature  of  the  times,  together  with  a  long-cherished  desire  to 
visit  Virginia,  which  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  o*" 
being  in  the  midst  of  you  all  to-day.  I  have  come  more  for  the 
urpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  than  of  speaking  to  you  my- 
lelf.  I  have  come  to  mingle  myself  among  you,  to  listen  to 
(he  words  of  your  wise  ajid  patriotic  men,  that  1  may  improve 
my  own  patriotic  feehng  by  communication  with  the  chivalrous 
spirits  of  this  Ancient  Dominion.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are, 
or  may  be,  some  questions  of  national  policy,  or  of  constitutional 
power,  on  which  you  and  I  difler,  there  are  some  amiable  per- 
sons who  are  so  very  considerate  of  your  reputation,  and  of  my 
reputation,  as  to  signify  that  they  esteem  it  a  great  breach  of 
propriety  that  you  should  invite  me  to  come  here,  or  that  J 
should  accept  your  invitation.  Let  us  hope  that  these  amiable 
persons  will  allay  their  fears. 

If  there  be  any  question  or  questions  on  which  you  and  I  dif^ 
ler  in  opinion,  those  questions  are  not  to  be  the  topics  of  dis- 

*  A  SpuBtfh  delivered  on  the  5ih  of  October,  1840,  in  the  Capitol  Square  rI 
Richmund,  Viif^iniji.  before  the  Whig  Conveoliua* 
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cussion  to-day.  No!  We  are  not  quite  soft  enough  for  that; 
While  in  the  presence  of  a  comraon  eneray,  who  is  armed  to 
the  teeth  Eigainst  us  both,  and  putting  forth  as  many  hands  as 
Driareus  to  destroy  what  we  think  it  most  important  to  preserve, 
does  he  imagine  that,  at  such  a  moment,  we  shalJ  be  carrying 
on  our  family  controversies  ?  that  we  are  going  to  give  our- 
selves tliose  blows  which  are  due  to  him  ?  No  I  Regarding 
him  as  the  enemy  of  our  country,  we  mean  to  pursue  him  till 
we  bring  him  to  capitulation  or  to  flight ;  and  when  we  have 
done  that,  if  there  are  any  dilterences  of  opinion  among  us,  we 
will  try  to  settle  them  ourselves,  without  his  advice  or  assist- 
ance ;  and  we  will  settle  them  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
mutual  kindness.  If  we  do  differ  in  any  of  our  views,  we  must 
settle  that  difference,  not  in  a  spirit  of  exasperation,  but  with 
moderation,  with  forbearance,  in  a  temper  of  amity  and  brother- 
hood. 

It  is  an  era  in  my  life  to  find  myself  on  the  soil  of  Virginia 
addressing  such  an  assemblage  aa  is  now  before  me;  I  feel  it  to 
be  such;  I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  tlic  part  which  has 
this  day  been  thrown  upon  me.  But,  although  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  addressed  an  assembly  of  my  fellow-citizens  upon 
the  soil  of  Virginia,  I  hope  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  history,  character,  and  sentiments  of  this  venerable 
State.  The  topics  which  are  now  agitating  the  country,  and 
which  have  brought  us  all  here  to-day,  have  no  relation  what- 
ever with  those  on  which  I  differ  from  the  opinions  she  has  ever 
entertained.  The  grievances  and  the  misgovernment  which 
have  roused  the  coimtxy  pertain  to  that  class  of  subjects  which 
especially  and  peculiarly  belong  to  Virginia,  and  have  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  history.  I  know  something  of  the  com* 
munity  amidst  which  I  stand,  its  distinguished  and  ardent  at 
tachment  to  civil  liberty,  and  its  habits  of  political  disquisition. 
I  know  that  the  landholders  of  Virginia  are  competent,  from 
their  education  and  their  leisure,  to  discuss  political  questions 
in  their  elements,  and  to  look  at  government  in  its  tendencies, 
as  well  as  in  the  measures  it  may  at  present  pursue.  There  is 
a  slccplesa  suspicion,  a  vigilant  jealousy  of  power,  especially  of 
executive  power,  which  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  has 
marked  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion;  and 
If  I  have  any  right  conception  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  of  the 
true  objection  to  the  measures  of  the  present  administration,  it 
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iSf  that  they  are  of  .such  a  kind  as  to  expose  them,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  that  sleepless  jealousy,  that  stern  republican  scrutiny 
that  acute  nnd  astute  inspection,  which  distinjS^ish  tlie  present 
as  they  have  distinguished  all  preceding  generations  of  men  in 
this  ancient  Commonwealth.  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  iet  me 
pre**ent  to  you  my  own  views  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  public 
BtTairs. 

In  any  opinion,  a  decisive  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  opposL»d  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  existing  administration.  I  shall  assume  this  in  what  I 
have  further  to  say,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  [  believe 
that  events  are  on  the  \vnng,  and  will  soon  take  place,  which  will 
proclaim  the  truth  of  that  position,  and  will  show  a  majority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  in  favor  of 
a  CHANGE  OF  MEN,  Taking  this,  for  the  present,  as  the  true  state 
of  political  feeling  and  opinion,  I  next  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  extraordinary  excitement,  agitation,  and  I  had  almost  said 
commotion,  which  mark  the  pres*^nt  moment  throughout  ev- 
ery part  of  the  land.  Why  are  these  vast  assemblages  every- 
where congregated?  Why,  for  example,  am  I  here,  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  my  own  place  of  residence,  to  address  such  an 
assembly  of  Virginians  on  political  subjects?  And  why  does 
every  day,  in  every  State,  witness  something  of  a  similar  kind? 
Has  this  ever  been  seen  before?  Certainly  not  in  our  time,  and 
once  only  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  There  are  some  present 
here  who  witnessed,  and  there  are  others  who  have  learned  from 
the  lips  of  their  parents,  the  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in 
1774  and  1775,  before  the  resort  was  made  to  arms  in  order  to 
effect  the  objects  of  the  Revolution.  I  speak  now  of  the  time 
when  Patrick  Henry,  standing,  as  we  now  do,  in  the  open  air 
was  addressing  the  Virginians  of  that  day,  while  at  the  same 
moment  James  Otis  and  his  associates  were  making  the  same 
rousing  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  From  that  time 
to  this  there  has  been  nothing  in  any  degree  resembling  what 
we  now  behold.  This  general  earnestness,  this  universal  con- 
cern of  all  men  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  now  witnessed  fo. 
the  first  time  since  the  Revolution.  Do  not  men  abandon  their 
fields  in  the  midst  of  seed-time  or  of  harvest,  do  they  not  leave 
their  various  occupations,  as  you  have  now  done,  to  attend  to 
matters  which  they  deem  more  important  ?     And  is  it  not  iw 
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through  all  olasses  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  whole  land  ? 
Now,  the  important  question  I  wish  to  put,  and  I  put  it  as  a 
question  fit  for  the  mind  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  —  I  pro- 
pose it,  with  all  respect,  to  the  deep  deliberation  and  reflection 
of  every  patriotic  man  throughout  the  country,  —  is  this :  If  it  be 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have,  tor 
some  yeari*,  been  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  why  is  it  necessary  that  these  extraordi- 
nary effortit  should  be  put  forth  to  turn  that  administration  ou 
of  power,  and  to  put  better  men  in  their  places  ?  We  inhabit 
a  free  country;  —  every  office  of  public  trust  is  in  our  own 
hands,  at  the  disposal  of  the  peopU-'s  own  suffrages;  all  public 
concerns  are  controlled  and  managed  by  them,  at  their  own 
pleasure ;  and  the  reliance  has  always  been  on  the  bnllot-box,  as 
an  effectual  means  to  keep  the  government  at  all  times  in  con- 
formity with  the  public  will.  How,  then,  has  it  happt^ned,  that, 
with  all  this,  such  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  necessary  to 
put  out  a  particidar  administration  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  done 
by  the  silent  power  of  the  elective  franchi:*e?  Why  has  not  the 
government  been  changed  both  in  its  policy  and  in  the  men 
who  administer  it?  I  desire  from  the  free,  ihe  thinking  men  of 
Virginia,  an  answer  to  that  question.  When  the  elections  are 
everywhere  showing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  op- 
posed in  sentiment  tn  the  existing  ndniinistnitionj  I  desire  them 
to  tell  me  how  that  administration  has  hold  its  place  and  pur- 
sued its  own  peculiar  system  of  measures  so  long? 

My  answer  to  my  own  qnesHon  is  this:  In  my  judgment,  it 
has  come  to  be  true,  in  tlie  actual  working  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, that  the  executive  power  haa  increased  its  influence 
and  its  patronage  to  such  a  degree  as  to  counteract  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  until  that  ma- 
jority has  not  only  become  very  large,  but  till  it  has  united  in  ita 
objects  and  in  its  candidate,  and,  by  these  strenuous  and  extra* 
ordinary  efforts,  is  enabled  to  turn  the  administration  out  of 
power.  I  believe  that  the  patronage  of  the  executive  in  our  gov- 
ernment has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
I  heli^'ve  that  it  does  enable  the  incumbents  to  resist  the  public 
will,  until  the  country  is  roused  to  a  high  and  simultaneous 
effort,  and  the  imperative  mandate  of  the  public  voice  dismisses 
the  unfaithful  servants  from  their  places.  The  citadel  of  the 
B  Ir^inistration  can  only  be  carried  by  genera!  storm. 
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Now,  I  ask,  can  it  be  SFupposed  that  this  government  can  go 
on  long  ill  a  course  of  successful  operation,  if  no  change  can  be 
prodnced  with'^nt  such  an  eflbrt  as  that  in  •which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  now  engaged?  I  put  it  to  the  old-fashioned 
republicans  of  Virginia.  I  ask  them,  whether  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  this  free  republican  government  of  ours  can  last  for 
half  a  century  longer,  if  its  administration  cannot  be  changed 
without  such  an  excitement,  1  may  say  such  a  civil  revolution, 
as  is  now  in  progress,  and,  I  trust,  is  near  its  completion? 

I  present  this  case  as  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  all  proofs 
that  executive  power  in  this  country  has  increased,  and  is  be- 
come dangerous  to  liberty. 

If  this  be  so,  then  I  ask,  What  are  the  causes  which  have  given 
and  have  augmented  this  force  of  executive  power?  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  ancient  school  of  Virginia  long  entertained  the  opin- 
ion, that  there  was  great  danger  of  encroachment  by  the  general 
government  on  the  just  rights  of  the  States;  but  they  were  also 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the 
executive  power.  It  becomes  us,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to 
recur  to  first  principles,  —  to  go  back  to  onr  early  history,  and  to 
sec  how  the  question  actiirtlly  stands. 

You  all  well  know  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for 
the  government  of  this  country,  the  great  difficulty  its  framers 
encountered  was  with  regard  to  the  exectitive  power.  It  was 
easy  to  establish  a  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  second 
branch  of  the  government  in  the  form  of  a  Senate,  for  it  was  a 
very  obvious  principle,  that  the  States  should  be  represented  in 
one  House  of  Congress  as  the  people  were  represented  in  the 
Other  But  the  great  and  perplexing  question  was,  how  to  limit 
and  regulate  the  executive  power  in  such  a  manner,  that,  while 
it  should  be  sufliciently  strong  and  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  it  shotdd  not  be  able  to  endanger  civil  liberty.  Our 
falhers  had  seen  and  felt  the  inconvenience,  during  the  Revohi- 
tionary  war,  of  a  weak  executive  in  government.  The  country 
had  suffered  much  from  that  cause.  There  was  no  unity  of 
purpose  or  efficiency  of  action  in  its  executive  power.  Ah  the 
country  had  just  emerged  from  one  war,  and  might  be  plunged 
into  another,  they  were  looking  intently  to  such  a  constitution 
as  should  secure  an  efficient  executive.  Perhaps  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  in  this  respect,  they  had  not  better  have  given 
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less  power  to  this  branch,  and  taken  all  the  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  it,  rather  than  have  hazarded  the  granting 
(jf  so  much  as  might  prove  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  other 
(lopartmcnts  of  government,  but  to  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the 
country  at  large. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  executive  which  confers  all  the 
favors  of  a  government.  It  has  the  patronage  in  ita  hands, 
and  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  proceedings  of  the  past  and 
present  administrations,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  cooTBe  of 
things,  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  men,  this  patronage  ha.« 
greatly  increased.  We  shall  find  that  the  expenditures  for 
office  have  been  auginente<l.  We  shall  find  that  this  is  true  oi' 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  departments;  we  shall  find  it  is  true  of 
all  the  departments ;  of  the  post-office,  and  especially  of  the 
commercial  department.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  one 
of  our  great  commercial  cities,  in  the  custom-house  at  New 
York,  the  number  of  officers  has,  in  twelve  years,  increased 
threefold,  and  the  whole  expense,  of  course,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Then  there  is  the  power  of  removal,  a  power  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  been  exercised  most  remorselessly.  By  whatevei 
party  it  is  wielded,  unless  it  be  cnlle<I  for  by  th<'  actual  exigen- 
cies  of  the  public  service,  Virginia,  more  than  any  State  of  the 
Union,  has  ever  rejected,  disowned,  disavowed,  the  practice  of  re- 
moval for  opinion's  sake.  I  do  honor  to  Virginia  in  this  respect. 
That  power  has  been  far  leas  practised  in  Virginia  than  in  cer- 
tain States  where  the  spoils  doctrine  is  known  to  be  more  pop. 
ular.  But  this  power  of  removal,  sanctioned  as  it  ia  by  time, 
does  exist,  and  I  have  seen  it  exercised,  in  ever)'  part  of  the 
country  where  public  opinion  tolerated  it,  with  a  most  unspar- 
ing hand. 

I  will  now  say,  however,  that  which  I  admit  to  be  very  pre- 
sumptuous, because  it  is  said  notwithstanding  the  illuistrious  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  greatest  of  your  great  men,  —  a  man  better 
acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other  man;  a  man  who  saw  it  in  its  cradle,  who  held  it  in  h'la 
arms,  as  onti  may  say,  in  its  infancy,  who  presented  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  American  people,  and  who  saw  it  adopted 
very  much  under  the  force  of  his  own  reasoning  and  the  weight 
oi  his  own  reputation,  who  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  prosper- 
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oils,  to  enjoy  its  highest  honors,  and  who  at  last  went  ilown  to 
the  grave  beneath  ten  thousand  blessings,  for  which,  morning 
und  evening,  he  had  thanked  Gf>d  ;  I  mean  Jarncs  Madison. 
Yet  even  from  this  great  and  good  man,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
chief  among  the  just  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  con- 
retrained,  however  presumptuous  it  may  be  considered,  to  differ 
in  relation  to  one  of  his  interpretations  of  that  ijistrument*  I 
refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  does  exist  in  the  Constitution  as  an  independent 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  different  view  of  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  was  wrong;  that  in  me  would  be  too  hazardous.  I 
idvert  to  this  here,  to  show  that  I  am  not  now  for  the  first  time 
preaching  against  the  danger  of  an  increase  of  executive  power; 
for  when  the  suf)jert  was  in  discussion  before  Congress,  in  1835, 
I  expressed  there  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  now  uttered, 
and  which  have  been  only  the  more  confirmed  by  recent  experi- 
ence. The  power  of  removal  places  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
living,  the  daily  bread  of  men,  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  thereby  produces  a  vast  mass  of  executive  influence 
and  control.  Then,  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
executive  power  acts  constantly;  it  is  always  in  being,  always 
in  the  citadel  and  on  the  look-out;  and  it  has,  besides,  entire 
unity  of  purpose.  They  who  are  in  have  but  one  object,  which 
is  to  keep  all  others  out ;  while  those  who  are  not  in  office,  and 
who  desire  a  change,  have  a  variety  of  different  objects,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  different  part^  of  the  country.  One  com- 
plains of  one  thing,  another  of  another;  and,  ordinarily,  there  is 
no  strict  unity  of  object,  nor  agreement  on  candidates,  nor  con- 
cert of  action ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those;  wi»;lding  power  with- 
in the  fortress  are  able  to  keep  the  others  out,  though  they  may 
be  more  numerous.  Hence  we  have  seen  an  administration, 
though  in  a  minority,  yet,  by  the  continued  exercise  of  power,  able 
lo  bring  over  a  majority  of  the  peitpleV  representatives  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  measure  as  the  sub-tjeasury,  which,  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  received  but  Utile  favor  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Again;  though  it  may  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
yet,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  means  by  which  the  executive 
|H>wiT  has  risen  to  its  present  threatening  height,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  power  of,  1  will  not  say  a  pensioned,  but  of  a  patron- 
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I2cd  press.  Of  all  things  in  a  popular  government,  a  gorery^ 
ment  press  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  The  press  furnishes  the 
only  usual  means  of  public  nddroRs;  and  if  government,  by  sup- 
porting, comes  to  control  it,  then  they  take  to  themselves,  at  the 
public  expense,  the  great  channel  of  all  communication  with  the 
people.  Unless  France  be  an  excppfion,  where  the  minister 
regularly  demands  bo  many  thousand  francs  for  the  monage- 
raent  of  the  public  press,  1  know  of  no  government  in  the  world 
where  the  press  is  avowedly  patronized  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
is  in  this  country.  Have  not  you,  men  of  Virginia,  been  morti- 
fied to  witness  the  importance  which  is  attached,  at  Washing- 
ton, to  the  election  of  a  public  printer?  to  observe  the  great 
anxiety  and  solicitude  which  even  your  own  friends  have  been 
obliged  to  exercise  to  keep  that  appointment  out  of  the  hands 
of  executive  power?  One  of  the  first  things  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion ought  to  bo  done,  is,  when  a  new  administration  shall  come 
in,  to  separate  the  government  press  from  the  politics  of  the 
country.  I  donH  want  the  government  printer  to  preach  politics 
to  the  people;  beause  I  know  beforehand  what  politics  he  will 
preaeii ;  it  will  all  be  otte  To  triumphe  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  page  to  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph.  I  am  for  cut- 
ting off  this  power  from  the  executive.  Give  the  people  fair 
play.  I  say,  ^ve  the  people  fair  piap.  If  they  think  the  govern 
ment  is  in  error,  or  that  better  men  may  be  found  to  administer 
it,  give  them  a  chance  to  turn  the  present  men  out,  and  put  bet- 
ter men  in ;  but  don*t  let  them  be  compelled  to  give  their  money 
to  pay  a  man  to  persuade  them  not  to  change  the  government. 

Well,  there  are  still  other  inodt-s  by  which  executive  power  is 
established  and  confirmed.  The  first  thing  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
draw  strict  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the 
party  feelings  of  men.  This  is  a  topic  which  might  lead  me 
very  far  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  have  overturned 
all  popular  governments.  It  is  the  nature  of  men  to  be  credu- 
lous and  confiding  toward  their  friends.  If  there  exists  in  the 
country  a  powerful  party,  and  if  the  head  of  that  party  be  the 
head  of  the  government,  and,  avowing  himself  the  head  of  that 
party,  gives  thanks  for  the  public  honors  he  has  received,  not  to 
the  country,  but  to  his  party,  then  we  can  see  the  causes  in  op- 
eration, which,  according  to  the  well-known  character  and  ten- 
Jencies  of  man,  lead  us  to  give  undue  trust  and  confidence  t4t 
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party  favorites.  Why,  Grcntlemen,  kings  and  queens  of  old, 
and  probably  in  modern  times,  have  had  their  favorites,  and  they 
have  placed  unbounded  trust  in  them.  Well,  there  are  some- 
times among  the  people  persons  who  are  no  wiser  than  kings 
and  queens,  who  have  favorites  also,  and  give  to  those  favorites 
the  same  blind  trust  and  confidence.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult, 
nay,  sometimes  impossible,  to  convince  a  party  that  the  man  at 
itA  head  exercises  an  undue  amount  of  power.  They  say,  "  He 
is  our  friend ;  the  more  power  he  wields,  the  better  for  ua,  be- 
cause ho  uiU  wield  it  for  our  benefit"  There  are  t^'o  8or(s  of 
republicans  in  the  world:  one  is  a  very  good  sort;  the  other,  I 
think,  quite  indifferent.  The  latter  care  not  what  power  persons 
in  office  possess,  if  they  have  the  election  of  those  persons. 
They  are  quite  willing  their  favorites  should  exercise  all  power, 
and  are  perfectly  content  with  the  tendencies  of  government  to 
an  elective  despotism,  if  ihey  may  choose  the  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  a  chance  of  being  chosen 
themselves.  That  ia  one  sort  of  republicanism.  But  that  ia 
not  our  American  liberty;  that  is  not  the  republicanism  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Virgin- 
ians do  not  rash  out  into  that  extravagant  confidence  in  men ; 
they  are  for  reptraining  power  by  law;  they  are  for  hedging  in 
and  strictly  guarding  all  who  exercise  it.  They  look  upon  all 
who  are  in  office  as  limited  agents,  and  %ill  not  repose  too 
much  tnist  in  any.  That  is  American  republicanism.  What 
was  it  that  Thomas  Jeflerson  said  with  an  much  emphasis? 
"Have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  men  to  govern  us?" 
However  it  mi^ht  have  l>een  then,  we  of  this  day  may  answer, 
No!  No  I  We  have  found  them  at  least  like  others,  "  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels."  In  the  same  spirit  he  has  said,  an  elec- 
tive despotism  is  not  the  government  we  fought  for.  And  that 
is  true.  Our  fathers  fought  for  a  limited  government,  a  govern- 
ment hedged  all  round  with  securities,  or,  as  I  heard  an  eminent 
jon  of  Virginia  say,  a  government  fenced  in  with  ten  mils  and  a 
lop-rider. 

C^entlemen,  a  distinguished  lover  of  liberty  of  our  owti  time, 
Ml  another  btmisphere,  said,  with  apparent  pamdox,  that  the 
quantity  of  U*>erty  in  any  country  is  exactly  equal  (o  the  quan- 
tity r.f  restraint ;  because,  if  government  is  restrained  from  put 
tinp  its  hand  upon  you,  to  that  extent  you  are  free;  anr'  all 
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regular  liberty  consists  in  putting  rcBtraints  upon  government 
and  individuals,  so  that  tiiey  shiill  not  interfere  with  your  fre<v 
doni  of  action  and  purpose.  You  may  easily  simplify  govern- 
ment; ehallow  thinkers  talk  of  a  simple  govenuneiit;  Turkey  is 
the  simplest  government  in  the  world.  But  if  you  wish  to  se- 
cure entire  personal  liberty,  you  must  multiply  restraints  upon 
the  government^  so  that  it  cannot  go  farther  than  the  public 
good  requires.     Then  you  may  be  free,  and  not  otherwise. 

Another  great  power  by  which  executive  influence  augments 
itself,  especially  when  the  man  who  wields  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  consists  in  the  use  of  names,  Mirabeau  said  that 
words  are  things;  and  so  they  are.  But  I  believe  that  they  are 
often  fraudulent  things,  though  always  possessed  of  real  power. 
The  faculty  of  taking  to  ourselves  a  iwpular  name,  and  giving 
an  unpopular  name  to  an  adversary,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
concern  in  politics.  I  put  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  whether,  for 
the  last  month  or  t^vo,  the  activity  of  this  government  has  not 
consisted  ehiefly  in  the  discharge  of  a  shower  of  hard  names. 
Have  you,  for  a  month  past,  heard  any  man  defend  the  sub- 
treasury?  Have  yon  seen  any  man,  during  that  time,  burn  his 
fingers  by  taking  hold  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  project?  Their 
whole  resort  has  been  to  pour  out  upon  us  a  tide  of  denun- 
ciation as  aristocrats,  aristocrats ;  taking  to  themselves,  mean- 
while, the  well-deserved  designation  of  tnu'  Demoemts.  How 
cheering,  how  delightful,  that  a  man,  independent  of  any  regard 
to  his  own  character  or  worth,  may  thus  range  himself  under  a 
banner  the  most  acceptable  of  all  others  to  his  fellow-citizens  1 
It  is  with  false  patriotism  as  with  base  money ;  it  relies  on  the 
stamp.  It  does  not  wish  to  be  weighed ;  it  hates  the  scales ;  it 
is  Thrown  into  horrors  at  the  crucible;  it  must  all  go  by  tale;  it 
holds  out  the  king's  head,  i^ith  his  name  and  superscription, 
and,  if  challenged,  replies,  Do  you  not  see  the  stamp  on  my 
forehead?  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  family;  make  me  current. 
But  wc  live  in  an  age  too  enlightened  to  be  gulled  by  this  busi- 
ness of  stamping;  we  have  learned  to  inquire  into  the  true  na- 
ture and  value  of  things.  Detnix^racy  most  stircly  is  not  a  term 
of  reproach,  but  of  respect.  Our  government  is  a  constitutional, 
democratic,  republican  government;  and  if  they  mean  that  only, 
there  is  none  will  dispute  that  they  are  good  Democrats.  But 
if  they  set  up  qualifications  and  distinctions,  if  there  are  genera 
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ftjid  speaesj  it  may  require  twenty  political  Linnrousefi  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong. 

There  is  another  contrivance  for  the  increase  of  executive 
power,  which  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  true  patriots,  and  against 
which,  in  an  especial  manner,  General  Washington  has  left  us 
his  farewell  injunction ;  I  mean,  the  constant  reci^rrenc^  to  local 
differences,  prejudices,  and  jealousies.  That  is  the  grc  at  bane 
and  curse  of  this  lovely  country  of  ours.  That  country  extends 
over  a  vast  territory.  There  are  few  from  among  us  in  Massar 
chusetts  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intercourse 
with  our  friends  in  Virginia,  and  but  few  of  you  who  visit  us  in 
Massachusetts.  The  farther  South  is  still  more  remote.  The 
difference  which  exists  in  habits  and  pursuits  between  us  en 
ables  the  enemy  to  sow  tares,  by  exciting  local  prejudices  on 
both  sides.  Sentiments  are  mutually  ascribed  to  us  which 
neither  ever  entertained  By  this  means  a  party  press  is  en- 
abled to  destroy  that  generous  spirit  of  brotherhood  which 
should  exist  between  us.  All  patriotic  men  ought  carefully  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  effects  of  arts  lilte  these. 

And  here  I  am  brought  to  advert  for  one  moment  to  what  I 
constantly  see  in  all  the  admitiistration  papers,  frt»ni  Baltimore 
Bouth.  It  is  one  perpetual  outcry,  admonishing  the  people  of 
the  South  that  their  own  State  governments,  and  the  property 
they  hold  under  them,  are^  not  secure,  if  th(*y  admit  a  Northern 
man  to  any  considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
eral government  You  all  know  that  that  is  the  universal  cry. 
Now,  I  have  spoken  my  sentiments  in  the  neighborhood  of  \ir- 
giniO}  though  not  actually  within  the  State,  in  June  last,  and 
again  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  in  July,  so  that  it  is  not 
now  that  I  proclaim  them  for  the  first  time.  But  further,  ten 
years  ago,  when  obliged  to  speak  on  this  same  subject,  I  uttered 
the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  to  the  absence  of 
all  power  in  Congress  to  interfere,  in  any  manner  whatever,  wHth 
tliat  subject  I  shall  ask  some  friend  connected  with  the  press 
to  circulate  in  Virginia  what  I  said  on  this  siibject  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  January,  1830.'     1  have  nothing  to  add 

•  Mr.  Wetwier  had  reference  here  to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  elavery 
eontained  in  his  speech  delivered  in  tlie  Seriate  of  Uie  United  Sutes,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  ilayne,  on  the  '2lst  of  January,  1830,  which  will  be  found  in  a  iibsequoni 
volume  of  this  coUedioa 
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to  or  subtract  fioin  what  I  theo  said.  I  commend  it  to  youi 
attention,  or,  rather,  I  desire  you  to  look  at  it  I  hold  that  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  precluded  from  interfering  in  any  manner,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  with  this,  as  with  any  other  of  the  institutions 
of  the  States.  [The  cheering  was  here  luud  and  long  continued, 
and  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  **  We  wish  this  could  be 
heard  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  and  we  desire  that  the  sen- 
timent just  expressed  may  be  repeated.  Repeat !  Repeat !  "J 
Well,  I  repeat  it;  proclaim  it  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds, 
tell  it  to  all  your  friends,  —  [cries  of  "  We  will  I  We  will  1 "]  — 
tell  it,  I  say,  that,  standing  here  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  be- 
neath an  October  sun,  in  the  midst  of  this  assemblage,  before 
the  entire  country,  and  upon  all  the  responsibility  which  bt> 
longs  to  me,  1  say  that  there  is  uo  power,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
Congress  or  the  general  govennnent,  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  the  institutions  of  the  South. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  1  ask  you  only  to  do  me  one  favor. 
1  ask  you  to  carry  that  paper  home ;  read  it ;  read  it  to  your 
neighbors;  and  when  you  hear  the  cry,  "Shall  Mr.  Webster, 
the  Abolitionist,  be  allowed  to  profane  the  soil  of  Virginia?'* 
that  you  will  tctl  them  that,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  in 
that  speech,  I  hold  that  there  are  two  governments  over  us,  each 
[xissessing  its  own  distinct  authority,  with  which  the  other  may 
not  interfere.  I  may  ditl'er  from  you  in  some  things,  but  I  will 
here  say  that,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  State  rights,  as  held  by  Mr. 
Madison  in  his  last  days,  I  do  not  know  that  we  differ  at  all; 
yet  I  am  one,  and  among  the  foremost,  to  l*old  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity  of  these  governments  to  preserve,  and 
that  he  is  no  true  friend  to  either  who  does  not  labor  to  preserve, 
a  true  distinction  between  both. 

We  may  not  all  see  the  Une  which  divides  them  alike ;  but  all 
honest  men  know  that  there  is  a  line,  and  they  all  fear  to  go 
cither  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  it.  It  is  this  balance  be- 
tween the  general  and  the  State  governments  which  has  pre- 
served the  country  in  unexampled  prosperity  for  fifty  years;  and 
the  destruction  of  this  just  balance  will  be  the  destruction  of 
oiu-  government.  W^hat  !  believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  State 
rightA,  I  hold  as  firmly  as  any  man.  Do  I  not  belong  to  a 
State?  and,  may  I  not  say,  to  a  State  which  has  done  some- 
thing to  give  herself  renown,  and  to  her  sons  some  little  share 
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ol  participated  distinction?  I  say  again,  that  the  nphdlding  of 
Sute  rightit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  just  powers  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
free  republican  government. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  those  measures  of  the  general  government 
which  have  eaused  the  existing  excitement  throughout  the  coun* 
\ry,  I  will  pass  rapidly  over  them.  I  need  not  argue  to  you  Dem- 
ocrats the  question  of  tlie  sub-treasury,  an^i  I  sup|)oac  it  ia  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  to  you  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  bill.  Into 
which  o(  your  mountains  has  not  its  discussion  penetrated? 
Up  which  of  all  your  winding  streams  lias  not  its  echo  float- 
ed? I  am  sure  he  must  be  very  tired  of  it  himself.  Remember 
always  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Constitution  on  that  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  militia  is  the  militia  of  the  States,  and  not  of 
the  genera]  government;  and  being  thus  the  militia  of  the 
States,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Constitution  worded  with  greater 
care,  and  with  a  more  scrupulous  jealousy,  than  that  which 
grants  and  limits  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  Does  it  say 
that  Congress  may  make  use  of  the  militia  as  it  pleases?  that 
it  may  call  them  out  for  drill  and  discipline  under  its  own  pay? 
No  such  thing.  The  terms  used  are  the  most  precise  and  f>ar- 
ticular:  —  "  Congress  may  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  inva- 
sion." These  three,  cases  are  specified,  and  these  are  all.  Call 
out  the  militia  to  (Jrill  them!  to  discipline  *heml  March  the 
militia  of  Virginia  to  Wheeling  to  be  drilled  I  Why,  such  a 
thing  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  —  never,  never. 
W^hat  is  not  very  usual  in  the  Constitution,  after  this  specific 
enumeration  of  powers,  it  adds  a  negative  in  those  golden 
words  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
the  training  of  the  militia.  That's  it.  Read  this  clause,  and 
then  read  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  project  that  the  militia  are  to  be 
trained  by  the  President !  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that. 
1  do  Virginia  no  more  than  justice  when  I  say,  that  she  first 
laid  hold  upon  this  monstrous  project,  and  has  continued  to  de* 
nounce  it,  and  will  never  consent  to  it,  by  whatever  weight  of 
authority  it  may  be  urged  on  the  country. 

Aj3  to  the  sub-treasury,  the  subject  is  worn  out  The  topic  ia 
almost  as  empty  of  new  ideas  as  the  treasury  itself  is  of  money 
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I  had,  the  other  day,  the  honor  to  address  an  nssenihlage  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York.  I  asked  them,  among  other  things, 
whether  this  eternal  rry  about  a  separation  of  bank  and  state 
was  not  all  mockery  and  humbug;  and  thousands  of  mer- 
chants, intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  cried, 
"  Yes,  yea ;  it  is ! "  The  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  the  funds 
of  the  government  are  just  as  much  in  the  custody  of  the  banks 
;it  this  moment  as  they  ever  were ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve that,  under  the  law,  there  does  exist,  whenever  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  shall  be  uncommonly  large,  a  power  to  stop 
at  pleasure  jdJ  the  solvent  banks  in  the  community.  Such  is  the 
opinion  uniformly  held  by  the  beat-informed  men  in  the  com- 
incrcial  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  expedient  to  augment  executive  power,  quite 
novel  in  its  character.  I  refer  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  to  select  from  among  the  appropriations  of  Congress 
such  as  he  may  consider  entitled  to  preference,  if  the  treafiury  Ib 
unable  to  meet  them  all,  and  to  give  or  withhold  the  public  money 
accordingly.  This  is  certainly  a  marvellously  democratic  doc- 
trine. Do  you  not  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  specific  appropria- 
tions? The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  requires  them  to  be  specific 
If  Congress,  for  instance,  appropriate  so  many  dollars  for  the 
building  of  ships,  no  part  of  the  money  may  be  applied  to  the 
pay  of  sailors  or  marines.  This  is  the  common  rule.  But  how 
has  this  subject  Ix^en  treated  in  regard  to  those  objecta  over 
which  this  Presidential  discretion  extends?  The  appropriations 
are  specific  still ;  but  then  a  specific  power  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  dispense  with  the  restriction;  and  thus  one  specific  is  set 
against  the  olher.  Let  this  process  be  carried  but  one  step 
farther,  ajid,  although  there  maybe  a  variety  of  appropriations 
made  by  CongretJs,  yet,  inasmuch  as  we  have  entire  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  executive  discretion,  that  the  President  will 
make  the  proper  selections  from  among  them,  therefore  we  may 
enact,  or  say  it  shall  be  enacted,  that  what  little  money  there 
may  at  any  time  be  found  in  the  treasury,  the  President  may 
expend  very  much  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  to|,ic  I  must  not  omit  I  am  now  endeav- 
oring to  prove,  that,  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  of 
Virginia,  the  descendants  and  disciples  of  some  of  the  greatest 
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men  c4  the  Revolution,  arc  most  called  to  repudiate  aad  to  con* 
demn  the  doctrines  of  this  administration.  I  call  upon  you  to 
apply  to  this  administration  all  that  body  of  political  truth  which 
you  have  learned  from  Henry,  from  JeiTerson,  from  Madison, 
from  Wythe,  and  that  whole  constellation  of  Revolutionary 
worthies,  of  whom  you  are  justly  proud,  and  under  this  light  to 
examine  and  to  say  whether  this  exclusively  Democratic  ad- 
ministration are  the  favorers  of  civil  liberty  and  of  State  rights, 
or  the  reverse.  Li  furtherance  of  this  design,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  President,  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  of  tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  right  and  practice  of  the  States  to  contract  debts  for  theii 
own  purposes.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  a  deadly  blow  they 
have  struck  at  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  the  States  ?  Let 
us  follow  this  matter  out  a  little.  In  the  palmy  times  of  the 
treasury,  when  it  was  not  only  full,  but  over/lowing  with  the  pub- 
lic money,  the  States,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  engaged  in 
works  of  internal  improvement,  and,  in  consequence  of  doing  so, 
had  occasion  to  borrow  money.  We  all  know  that  money  can 
be  had  on  much  cheaper  terms  on  the  other  continent  than  on 
this ;  hence  the  bonds  of  the  States  went  abroad,  and  absorbed 
capital  in  Europe;  and  so  long  as  their  credit  was  unassalled 
and  remained  sound,  this  was  accomplished,  for  the  most  part, 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  During  this  process,  and  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  had  thus  their  State  securities  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
comes  out  with  a  scries  of  the  most  discouraging  and  most  dis- 
para^g  remarks  on  the  credit  of  all  the  States.  He  t^lls  Con- 
gress that  the  States  will  repent  what  they  have  done,  and  that 
they  will  find  it  ditHcult  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contracted ; 
and  this  otficial  language  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  the  legisla- 
ture goes  out  into  the  very  market  where  these  State  bonds  are 
held  for  sale.  Then  comes  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Woodbury,  with  a 
report  in  the  same  strain,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  States 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  assumption  of  liabilities.  But  the 
thing  does  not  stop  here.  Mr.  Benton  brings  forward  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  declaring  that  the  general  government  ought 
not  to  as5mme  these  debts  of  the  States ;  that  resolution  is  sent 
CO  a  committee,  and  that  committee  make  a  report  upon  the 
vol..  II.  9 
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Bubjed  aa  long  as  yonder  bridge,  (though,  T  believe,  by  no 
means  as  often  gone  over,)  the  whole  object  and  tendency  of 
which  are  to  disparage  the  credit  of  the  States ;  and  then  Mr 
Grundy  makes  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  same  effect,  WTiat  had 
Mr.  Benton  or  Mr.  Grundy  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Were  they 
called  on  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  Virginia  or  of  Maryland  ? 
Yet  the  effect  very  naturally  and  inevitably  was,  to  depress  the 
value  of  State  securities  in  the  foreign  market,  I  was  in  Eu- 
rope last  summer.  Massachusetts  had  her  bonds  in  that  mar- 
ket; and  what  did  I  see?  The  most  miserable,  pitiful,  execrable 
lucubrations  taken  from  the  administration  press  in  New  York, 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  States  had  not  sovereignty  enough 
to  contract  debts.  These  >\Tetched  productions  declared  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  States  of  this  Union  were  all  void ;  that  they 
were-  no  better  than  waste  paper ;  and  exhorted  European  capi- 
talists not  to  touch  one  of  them.  These  articles,  coming,  as  they 
did,  from  this  Hide  the  water,  were  all  seized  on  with  avidity, 
and  put  into  circulation  in  the  loading  journals  of  Europe.  At 
the  Rame  time,  the  administration  press  in  this  country,  unre- 
huked  by  the  government,  put  forth  arguments  going  to  show 
that  Virginia  has  no  authority  to  contract  a  debt  in  the  name 
and  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  that  Maspachusetts  is 
so  completely  shorn  of  every  particle  of  sovereignty  whatever, 
that  she  can  issue  no  public  security  of  any  kind  on  which  to 
borrow  money  I  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Stale  rights!  Well, 
Gentlemen,  I  was  called  on  to  meet  this  question,  and  I  told 
those  who  put  to  me  the  inquiry,  that  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  were,  in  this  respect,  just  af*  sovereign  as  any  of  their 
states  in  Europe.  I  held  a  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which 
was  published  at  length  ;  and  for  that,  yes,  for  defending  State 
rights  before  the  face  of  all  Europe,  1  have  been  denounced  as 
one  who  wants  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debt*  of 
the  States,  as  one  who  has  conspired  to  buy  up  British  Whigs 
(as  they  call  us)  with  foreign  gold!  All  this,  however,  has  not 
ruffled  my  temper.     I  have  seen  it  all  with  composure. 

But  I  confess  there  is  one  thing  which  has  disturbed  the  se- 
renity of  my  mind.  It  is  what  appears  to  be  a  studied  attempt, 
nn  the  part  of  this  whole  administration,  including  its  head,  to 
fix  a  spot  upon  the  good  name  of  the  early  founders  of  our 
Constitution.     Read  the  letter  of  the  President  to  some  of  hi» 
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friends  in  Kentucky,  to  what  he  calls  "  the  entire  Democracy  of 
Kentucky."  (I  should  like  much  to  know  what  constitutes  the 
Democracy  of  a  State.)  These  good  friends  of  the  President 
\VTite  to  him  that  the  entire  Democracy  of  the  State  is  with  him, 
and  he  writes  back  how  happy  he  is  to  hear  that  such  is  the  fact. 
The  State  cornea  to  the  vote,  and  two  thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  State  are  found  to  be  against  him  ;  yet  still  he  clasps  to  his 
breast,  with  exultation,  the  "  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky  I " 
And  so  it  will  be  a  month  hence.  General  Harrison  will  have 
been  elected  by  a  simultaneous  rush  of  the  free  voters  of  the 
whole  Union;  yet  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  still  insist  that  he  has  in 
bis  favor  "  the  entire  Democracy  '*  of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  does,  in  that  letter,  ascribe  to  President  Washington, 
in  1791,  and  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816,  corrupt  motives  for  their 
public  conduct  I  may  forgive  this,  but  I  shall  not  forget  it  I 
ask  you  to  read  that  letter,  and  one  other  written  on  a  similar 
occasion ;  and  then,  if  it  comes  in  your  way,  I  ask  you  to  peruse 
an  address  put  forth  by  the  administration  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  What  do  you  think  they  say?  You,  coun- 
trymen of  Jefferson  and  of  Mndison,  of  Henry,  of  Wythe,  of 
the  Lees,  and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits  of  the  same  order,  —  you, 
who  inherit  the  soil  and  tlie  principles  of  those  men  who  shed 
their  blootl  for  our  national  independence,- — what  t\o  you  think 
they  say  of  your  fathers  and  of  my  fathers?  Why,  that,  in 
all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  that  great  struggle,  they  meant, 
not  independence,  not  civil  liberty,  not  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  government,  but  merely  to  transfer  the  throne  from 
England  to  America,  and  to  be  themselves  peers  and  nobles 
around  it  I  Does  it  not  disturb  the  blood  of  Virginians  to  hear 
language  like  this?     I  do  say  that  this  attempt  to  scorch  the 

fair,  unsullied  reputation  of  our  ancestors But  no,  no,  they 

cannot  scorch  it;  it  will  go  through  a  hotter  furnace  than  any 
their  detraction  can  kindle,  and  even  the  smell  of  fire  shall  not 
be  upon  their  garments.  Yet  it  docs  raise  one's  indignation  to 
eee  men,  certainly  not  the  greatest  o^  all  bencfnctora  of  their 
country,  thus  attempt  to  blight  the  fame  of  men  both  then  and 
ever  since  univerRally  admitted  to  have  been  among  her  greatest 
and  her  best  of  friends. 

While  speaking  of  the  attacks  of  tliis  administration  on  State 
rights  I  should  not  do  my  duty  if  1  omitted  to  notice  the  out- 
mge  recently  [Hfrpet rated  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  Stat« 
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and  people  of  New  Jersey.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  New  Jersey,  like  the  other  States,  is  entitled  to  have  a  cer- 
tain quota  of  representatives  in  Congress ;  and  she  chooses  then; 
by  general  ticket  or  in  districts,  as  she  thinks  fit.  The  right 
to  have  a  specific  number  of  rvpresentatives  is  a  State  right 
under  the  Constitution.  Under  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
this  right,  New  Jersey  sends  np  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives her  projjer  number  of  men.  Now,  I  say  that,  by  universal 
principles,  although  CongresH  be  the  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
the  election  return  and  qnaliiication  of  her  ovm  members,  those 
who  bring  in  their  hand  the  prescribed  evidence  of  their  election, 
by  the  people  of  any  State,  are  entitled  to  take  their  seats  upon 
the  floor  of  that  House,  and  to  hold  thera  until  disturbed  by 
proof  preferred  on  petition.  That  this  is  so  must  be  apparent 
from  the  fact,  that  those  members  who  voted  them  out  of  their 
seats  possessed  no  better  or  other  means  of  proving  their  own 
right  to  sit  and  to  vote  on  that  question,  than  that  held  by  any 
one  of  those  whom  they  excluded.  Were  there  other  States 
situated  precisely  in  this  respect  as  New  Jersey,  would  it  not  be 
as  fair  for  the  New  Jersey  membc^rs  to  vote  these  representatives 
out  of  the  Representative  HalJ  as  it  was  for  them  to  vote  hers 
out?  I  think  it  is  Virginia  law,  it  is  at  least  plantation  law, 
that  is  to  say,  the  lajiv  of  common  sense,  and  that  is  very  good 
law,  that,  until  the  house  is  organized,  he  who  has  the  evidence 
of  his  return  as  a  representative  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
district,  is  entitled  to  take  his  seat.  But  the  representatives  of 
New  Jersey,  with  this  evidence  in  their  hand,  were  voted  out  of 
their  seats;  their  competitors,  while  the  evidence  was  still  under 
examination,  were  voted  in,  and  immediately  gave  their  compla* 
cent  votes  for  the  sub-treasury  bill. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  forget  where  I  am.  I  cannot  forget  how 
often  you  have  heard  these  subjects  treated  with  far  greater 
ability  than  I  can  bring  to  the  discussion.  I  wiU  not  further 
dwell  upon  these  topics.  The  time  has  come  when  the  public 
mind  is  nearly  made  up,  and  is  very  shortly  about  to  settle  these 
questions,  together  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  only  desirous  of  keeping  myself  to  the 
line  of  remark  with  which  I  commenced.  I  say,  then,  that  the 
enemy  has  been  driven  to  his  last  citadel.  *  He  takes  to  himself 
«  popular  name,  while  beneath  its  cover  he  fires  all  manner  of 
abuse  upon  his  adversaries.     That  seems  to  be  his  only  remain- 
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Lng  mode  of  warfare.  If  you  ask  him  what  are  his  pretensions 
to  the  honors  and  confidence  of  the  country,  his  answer  is,  "  I 
am  a  Democrat."  But  are  you  not  in  love  with  Mr.  Poinsett's 
Dill  1  The  answer  still  is,  **  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  support  all 
the  measures  of  this  Democratic  administration."  But  do  yon 
approve  of  the  turning  out  of  the  members  from  New  Jersey  ? 
**  O,  yes,  because  the  words  are  written  on  our  banner  (words 
actually  placed  on  one  of  the  administration  flags  in  a  proces- 
sion in  the  interior  of  New  York),  *  The  Democract/  scorrts  the 
broad  seal  of  New  Jersey,^ " 

My  friends,  I  only  desire  that  the  professions  and  principles 
of  this  admini?ttration  may  be  examined.  We  are  coming  to 
those  times  when  men  can  no  longer  be  deceived  by  mere  profes- 
sions. Virginia  has  once  been  deceived  by  them  ;  but  that  day  is 
past;  the  times  are  coming,  they  are,  I  trust,  just  at  hand,  when 
that  distinguished  son  of  Virginia,  that  eminent  and  patriotic 
citizen  who  has  been  put  iji  nomination  for  the  chief  executive 
office  under  this  government,  will  be  elected  by  the  unbought, 
unconstrained  suflrages  of  Ilia  countrj'men.  To  that  event  I  look 
forward  with  as  much  certainty  as  to  the  duration  of  his  life. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
North  has  been  extensive;  and  1  biHieve  that,  from  Pennsylvania 
east,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  New  England, 
with  the  solitary  exception^  probably,  of  Ni'w  Hampshire, —  I 
sa),  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try i.s  in  favor  of  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison  to 
the  Presidency.  Of  my  native  State  of  New  Hampshire  I  shall 
always  speak  with  respfxit,  I  believe  that  the  very  foundations 
of  her  granite  hills  begin  to  shake ;  indeed,  my  only  fear  for  her 
is,  that  she  will  come  into  the  great  family  of  her  sister  Stales 
only  when  her  aid  is  no  longer  needed,  and  therefore  too  late  for 
her  own  reputation. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  are  on  a  great  march  to  the  triumphant 
^^ictory  of  the  principles  of  liberty  over  executive  power.  If  we 
do  not  accomplish  it  now,  the  future,  I  own,  appears  to  me  full 
of  darkiie.ss  and  of  doubt.  If  the  American  people  shall  sanc- 
tion the  course  and  the  principles  of  tliis  administration,  1,  for 
one,  though  I  have  been  thought  hitherto  of  rather  a  sanguine 
temperament,  shall  begin  not  a  little  to  despair  of  the  republic. 
But  1  will  not  despair  of  it.  The  public  mind  is  aroused  ;  meu 
9* 
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lire  beginning  to  think  for  themselves;  and  when  they  do  this, 
they  are  not  far  from  a  right  decision.  There  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  administriition, —  who  seem  beginning,  at 
length,  to  ft'ar  for  tlie  perpetuity  of  their  power,  —  to  excite  a 
feeling  of  acrimony  and  bitterness  among  neighbors.  Have  you 
not  seen  this,  prirticidarly  of  Inte,  in  the  administration  papers? 
Be  above  it.  'IVll  your  neighbors  that  we  are  all  embarked  in 
one  cause,  and  that  we  must  sink  or  swlra  together.  Invite 
them,  not  in  a  taunting,  but  in  a  generous  and  a  temperate 
spirit,  to  come  forth  and  argue  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
and  to  see  if  they  can  give  good  and  solid  reasons  why  there 
should  not  be  a  change.  Yes,  a  change.  I  said  when  I  was  in 
Baltimore,  in  May  last,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  the  cry,  the  univer- 
sal cry,  is  for  a  change.  However  well  many  may  think  of  the 
motives  and  designs  of  the  existing  iidminlatration,  they  see  that 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  for  a  change.  Let  us  revile  nobody ;  let  us  repel 
m>hf)dy.  They  desire  but  light ;  let  us  give  it  to  them.  Let  us 
discuss  with  mo<]eration  and  coolnesB  the  great  topics  of  public 
policy,  and  endeavor  to  bring  all  men  of  American  heart  and 
feeling  into  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  true  American 
CAUSE.  How  shull  I, —  O,  how  shtill  I  express  to  you  my  sense 
of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  tliis  generation  to  preserve 
from  destruction  oar  free  and  happy  republican  institutions? 
Who  shall  spread  fatal  dissensions  among  us  ?  Are  we  not 
together  under  one  common  government,  to  obtain  which  the 
blood  of  your  fathers  and  of  mine  was  poured  out  together  in  the 
lauie  liard-fouglit  fields?  Nay,  does  imagination  itself,  in  its 
highest  Hight,  suggest  any  thing  in  the  form  of  political  institu- 
tions for  which  you  would  exchange  these  dearly-bought  con- 
stitutions of  our  own?  For  my  part,  having  now  arrived  at 
that  period  of  life  when  men  begiu  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  1 
love  to  draw  around  me  in  thought  those  pure  and  glorious 
spirits  who  achieved  our  Revolution,  and  ebtat>lislied  our  forms 
of  government.  I  cannot  find  a  deeper  or  more  fervent  senti- 
ment in  my  heart  than  that  these  precious  institutions  and  lib- 
erties which  we  enjoy  may  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  the 
latest  posterity;  that  they  may  terminate  only  with  the  termina- 
tion of  all  things  earthly,  when  the  world  it.sclf  shall  terminate,— 

*'  VVtien,  wrapped  in  i1am«s,  die  restlins  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven**  last  thunders  shake  the  world  below.** 
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The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Richmond  was  short,  and  his  pubhc  en« 
gagements  so  numerous,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  calls 
of  his  friends,  or  to  pay  his  respects  to  their  families.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  that  the  ladies  who  might  desire  to  do  so  should  assemble  in 
the  *^  Log  Cahin,*''  and  tliat  he  should  there  pay  his  respects  to  them 
collectively.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  building  quite  full.  On 
being  introduced  to  them,  in  a  fnw  appropriate  remarks,  by  Mr.  Lvons, 
Mr.  Webster  addressed  them  In  the  following  speech  :  — 

Ladies, —  T  am  vory  sure  I  owe  thp  pleasure  I  now  enjoy  to 
your  kind  disposition,  which  hus  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  thanks  and  my  respects  to  you  thus  collectively, 
«ince  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  tiie  city  does  not  allow  me  the 
happiness  of  calling  upon  those,  sevemlly  and  individually,  from 
members  of  whose  families  I  have  received  kindness  and  notice. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  1  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and 
hearty  thardvs,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  do  to  your  fathers,  your 
hasbanda,  and  your  brothers,  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  I 
have  received  ever  since  I  came  among  you.  This  is  registered, 
I  assure  you,  in  a  grateful  heart.,  in  characters  of  an  enduring 
nature.  The  rough  contests  of  the  political  world  are  not  suited 
to  the  dignity  and  the  delic^icy  of  your  sex ;  but  you  possess  the 
intelligence  to  know  how  much  of  that  happiness  which  3'ou 
are  entitled  to  hope  for,  both  for  yourselves  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, depends  on  the  right  administration  of  government,  and  a 
proper  tone  of  public  morals.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
moral  perceptions  of  woman  are  both  quicker  and  juster  than 

*  Rnmorks  made  at  a  Public  Reception  by  tbe  Ladies  of  Richmond,  Vinrinia 
on  the  dtb  of  October.  1840. 
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those  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  administration 
of  government  whose  object  is  merely  the  protection  of  industry. 
the  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  securing  to  enterprise  of 
its  due  reward.  I  speak  of  government  in  a  somewhat  liigher 
point  of  view;  I  speak  of  it  in  regard  to  its  inHucnce  on  the 
morals  and  senliments  of  the  community.  We  live  in  an  age 
distingni.shed  for  great  benevolent  exertion,  in  which  the  affluent 
are  consecrating  the  means  they  possess  to  the  endowment  of 
colleges  and  academies,  to  the  building  of  chiuxhes,  to  Ihe  sup- 
port of  religion  and  religious  worship,  to  the  encouragement  of 
schools,  lyceums,  and  athenseums^  and  other  means  of  general 
popular  instruction.  This  is  all  well;  it  is  admirable;  it  augurs 
well  for  the  prospects  of  ensuing  gt»nerations.  But  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that,  amidst  all  this  activity  and  zeal  of  the 
good  and  the  benevolent,  the  influence  of  government  on  the 
morals  and  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  or  underrated.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  its  indirect 
influence,  of  the  power  of  its  example,  and  the  general  tone 
which  it  inspires. 

A  popular  government^  in  all  these  respects,  is  a  most  power- 
ful instilutiou;  more  powerful,  as  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
me,  than  the  induence  of  most  other  human  institutions  put  to- 
gether, either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  its  character.  Its 
example,  its  tone,  whether  of  regard  or  disregard  for  moral  obli- 
gation, is  most  important  to  human  happiness;  it  is  among  those 
things  which  most  atfect  the  political  morals  of  mankind,  and 
their  general  morals  also.  I  advert  to  this,  because  there  has 
been  put  forth,  in  modern  times,  the  false  maxim,  that  there  is 
one  raorEdlty  for  politicsj  and  another  morality  for  other  things; 
that,  in  their  political  conduct  to  their  opponents,  men  may  say 
and  do  that  which  they  would  never  think  of  saying  or  doing  in 
the  personal  relations  of  private  life.  There  has  been  openly 
announced  a  sentiment,  which  I  consider  as  the  very  essence 
of  false  morality,  wiiieh  declares  that  "all  is  fair  in  politics."  If 
a  man  speaks  falsely  or  calumniously  of  his  neighbor,  and  is  re- 
proached for  the  offence,  the  ready  excuse  is  this:  — "  It  was  in 
relation  to  public  and  political  matters;  I  cherished  no  personal 
ill-will  whatever  against  that  individual,  but  quite  the  contrary ; 
I  spoke  of  my  adversary  merely  as  a  political  man."  In  my 
opinion,  the  day  is  coming  when  falsehood  will  stand  for  false- 
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uood,  and  calumny  will  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  the  command- 
ment,  whether  it  be  committed  politically  or  in  the  concerns  of 
private  life. 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  community, 
and  more  especially  by  the  training  and  instruction  of  the  young, 
that  woman  performs  her  part  towards  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  public  liberty,  and  the 
|»erpetuity  of  a  free  constitution,  rest  on  the  virtue  and  inteUi- 
gence  of  the  community  which  enjoys  it  How  is  that  virtue  to 
be  inspired,  and  how  is  that  intelligence  to  be  communicated? 
Bonaparte  once  asked  Madame  de  Stael  in  what  manner  he 
could  best  promote  the  happiness  of  France,  Her  rL'])ly  l.s  full 
of  political  wisdom.  She  said,  "  Listruct  the  motliers  of  the 
French  people."  Mothers  are,  indeed,  the  aJfectionate  and  eflec- 
tive  teachers  of  the  human  race.  The  mother  begins  her  pro- 
cess of  training  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  It  is  she  who  di- 
rects, so  to  speak,  its  first  mental  and  spiritual  pulsations.  She 
conducts  it  along  the  impressible  years  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  hopes  to  deliver  it  to  the  stern  conflicts  and  tumultuous 
scenes  of  life,  armed  by  those  good  principles  which  her  child 
has  received  from  maternal  care  and  love. 

If  we  drdw  within  tJie  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  moth- 
ers of  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  behold  so  many 
artificers  working,  not  on  frail  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the 
immortal  mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to 
exist  for  ever.  We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and  genius 
present  the  mimic  man  upon  the  canvas;  we  admire  and  cele* 
brate  the  sculptor  who  works  out  that  same  image  in  enduring 
marble;  but  how  insignificant  are  these  achievements,  though 
the  highest  and  the  fairest  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  in  com- 
p-.uison  with  the  great  vocation  of  human  mothers  I  They 
work,  not  upon  the  canvas  that  shall  perish,  or  the  marble  that 
shall  crumble  into  dust,  but  upon  mind,  upon  spirit,  which  is  to 
liut  for  ever^  and  which  is  to  bear,  for  good  or  evil,  throughout 
Its  duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be 
correct,  that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutiona 
which  bless  our  country  depends  upon  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.  The  attainment  of 
knowledge   does   not  comprise  all  whidi   is  contained    in    the 
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larger  term  of  education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  diaciplined , 
the  passions  are  to  be  restrained ;  true  and  worthy  motives  are 
to  be  inspired ;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled,  and 
pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all  circumstances.  All  this  is 
comprised  in  education.  Mothers  who  are  faithful  to  this  great 
duty  will  tell  their  children,  that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any 
other  concerns  of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from  tlie 
perpetual  obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty ;  that  in  every 
act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a  just  responsibility; 
and  that  in  no  condition  is  he  warranted  in  trifling  ,with  impor- 
tant rights  and  obligations.  They  will  impress  upon  their  chil- 
dren the  truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchii»e  is  a 
social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  natiue  as  man  can  be  called  to  per- 
form; that  a  man  may  not  innocently  tritle  with  bis  vote;  that 
every  free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and 
that  every  man  and  every  measure  he  8Uj)port3  has  an  important 
hearing  on  the  interests  of  others,  as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is 
in  the  iiiculcation  of  high  and  pure  morals  such  as  Uiese^  that, 
in  a  free  republic,  woman  perform?*  her  sacred  duty,  and  fulfils 
her  destiny.  The  French,  as  you  know,  are  reir  arkable  for  theii 
fondness  for  sententious  phrases,  in  which  much  meaning  is  con- 
densed into  a  small  space.  I  noticed  lately,  on  the  title-page  of 
one  of  the  books  of  popular  instruction  in  France,  tins  motto :  — 
**  Pour  instruction  on  the  heads  of  the  people!  you  owe  them 
that  baptism."  And,  certainly,  if  there  be  any  duty  which  may 
be  described  by  a  reference  to  that  great  institute  of  religion, — 
a  duty  approaching  it  in  importance,  pejhaps  next  to  it  in  obli- 
gation,—  it  is  this. 

I  know  you  hardly  expect  me  to  address  you  on  tlje  popular 
political  topics  of  the  day.  You  read  enough,  you  hear  quite 
enough,  on  those  subjects.  You  expecit  me  only  to  meet  you, 
and  to  tender  my  profound  thanks  for  this  marked  proof  of  your 
regard,  and  will  kindly  receive  the  assurances  with  which  1 
tender  to  you,  on  parting,  my  alTecdonate  respects  and  best 
wiahea. 
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INTHODTJCTORY  NOTE. 


tJic   accessioD  of  General   Harrison  to  the  Presidency  of  tha 
Mt  9iAtf!!i|  OD  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  the 
SccrrTafy  of  Stale*  in  which,  after  the  President's  untimely 
conitnued  under  Mr,  Tyler  for  about  two  years.     The  rola- 
the  country  with  Great  Britain  were  al  that  time  in  a  very 
p»7»itioTi,  as  is  more  particularly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  a 
[itcui  volume  of  this  collection  containing  Mr.  Webster's  diplo* 
tfrn*8poiidence.     The  most  important  and  difficult  subject  which 
the  aticnUon  of  the  government,  while  he  filled  the  Departmo'it 
knr,  wM  the  oegotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  wus 
4  at  Washington  on  the  9lh  of  August,  1842.     The  other  mem- 
General   Harrison's  Cabinet  having  resigned  their  places  in 
Iran  of  1841,  dbcootent  wns  felt  by  some  of  their  friends,  that 
'ob»lrr  should  have  consented  to  retain  his.     But  as  Mr.  Tyler 
iiiiMvl   to   place   entire   confidence  in   Mr.   Webster's   administra- 
i\t  the   [)epartment  of  State,  the  great  importance  of  pursuing  a 
H  line  of  policy  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  the 
'f  nvarttng  a  rupture  with  England  by  an  honorable  settlement 
r  iHffieuUms  with  that  country,  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  remain  at 


^casioQ  of  a  visit  made  by  him  tt  Boston,  af^er  the  adjournment 
If  in  August,  1842,  a  number  of  his  friends  were  desirous  of 
serviceg  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
S  and  [he  following  correspondence  took 


SSTKR  :  — 

,  desirous  of  evincing  their  gratitude  for  your 
services,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and 

imned  by  you  in  the  late  negotiations  which 
UGled  and  happily  terminated  in  a  treaty 
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On  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  after  the  President's  iinTiinnly 
death,  he  coniinued  under  Mr.  Tyler  for  about  two  years.  The  rcln- 
tions  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain  were  at  that  time  in  a  very 
critical  position,  as  is  more  particularly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  a 
subsequent  volume  of  this  collection  containing  Mr.  Webster's  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  The  most  important  and  difficult  subject  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  government,  while  he  filled  the  Departmo-it 
of  State,  wad  tlie  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britnm,  which  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  the  9th  of  August,  1842.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  having  resigned  their  places  in 
the  autumn  of  1841,  discontent  was  felt  by  some  of  their  friends,  that 
Mr.  Webster  should  have  consented  to  retain  his.  But  as  Mr.  Tyler 
continued  (o  place  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Webster's  adniinisira- 
lion  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  great  importance  of  pursuing  a 
steady  line  of  policy  in  reference  to  foreign  aflairs,  and  especially  the 
hope  of  averting  a  rupture  with  England  by  an  honorable  Bottlemrnt 
of  our  difficulties  with  that  country,  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  remain  at 
his  p09t. 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  him  tc  Boston,  after  the  aujoummenl 
of  Congress,  in  August,  1842,  a  number  of  hia  friends  were  desirous  of 
manifesting  their  sense  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
countr)'  by  pursuing  this  course,  and  the  following  correspondence  took 
olace. 


To  THE  Hon.  Daniel  Webster:  — 

Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  evincing  their  gratitude  for  your 
eminent  and  patriotic  public  services,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
especially  for  the  part  susiaincd  by  you  in  the  late  negotiations  which 
bave  been  so  skilfully  conducted  and   happily  terminated  in  a  treaty 
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^^^1 

^^H               nith  Great  Britain,  invite  you  to  meet  theni  at  a  public  dinner,  at  such      ^| 

^^H                time  as  shall  be  convenient  to  yourself. 

^H 

^^K                                                                      HARKLSON  OKAY   OTIS, 

LEMUEL  SHAW,                         ^H 

^^^^^m                                                       JKKKMIAH  MA.ON, 

THOMAS  a  waLbs,               ^H 

^^^^^b                                                           Wtl.LIAlM   srUROIS, 

GEORGE  MOREY.                          ^M 

^^^^^H                                                           JOSIAII   ltKA[>l.»l 
^^^^^H                                                          CHAKLI^  0.  LORC4G, 

a  W   CARTWKIOUT.                  ^H 

E.  BALDWIN.                        .^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                          CKAKI>:S  P    Ll/KTK 

^^^^^H                                              Wn.LIAM  APrLinx>N. 

HORACE  SCUODER«            ^^^H 

PRANCIS  WELCH,                ^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                     AllBUrr  LAWKENUE, 

JOHN  K  niMM(XJK,             ^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                     NATHAN  APPLETON. 
^^^^^H                                                      PATRICK  T.  JACKSON, 

PRANCIS  C.  U>WKU,                 ^H 

CALKB  CUKTLs                                 ^H 

^^^^^H                                                      JOSKPH  BAUJH, 

GhOKUK   HAVWARD,                      ^H 

^^^^^M                                                         JAMi;>         MILLS, 

AA1t)^   LAWKLNCL                           ^M 

^^^^^^m 

GEOKGi:   IiAimAtOTT,                  ^^M 

^^^^^M                                        T  KrHVKNsav. 

sai)\KV    BAKTUnT.              ^^^M 

^^^^^H                                                      HENKV  CABOT. 

SEWV^.L  TAPPAN,                ^^^M 

^^^^H                                                      PL-TKK  C   BROOKS, 

SAMUEL  L   AUEK)T,               ^^^H 

^^^^^B                                                           KOKICRT  n.  SHAW, 

JOSKPH    RAUJSTEll,              ^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                      BE.NJ.\MIN 

HLNRV   n    UKAV.                            ^H 

Ot-U>KGK  »   CARY,                          ^H 

N:""V    "  M  K.                    ^^^^M 

^^^^^H                                                      J.  INObKHtLI.  BOWDITCa 

^^^M 

^^^^^B                                   & 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                      J.  T.  KUUKINOHAM. 

Gh ,     .../.VK,                  ^^^^B 

^^^^H                                                      niOMAH  B.  t-UKTIS, 

WfLLiAM  H    GARDENKa,             ^H 

^^^^^H                                                      ABEL  PHELPS. 

J.  H.  W(.UX>Tr.                             ^M 

^^^^^H                                                      PirrKR  HAK\-KV. 

OAMFX  C   BACON,              ,^^^H 

^^^^^H                                                           EUl^NLZLK  Ul  AD  WICK, 

DAVIS                                    ^^^^M 

^^^^^B                                                      KORKKT  HrK'PKK.  Jr., 

W.  C   AYLWrN.                   ^^^^1 

^^^^^H                                                      SAMITEL  UtJLN'CY, 

FKsvwiiv    r.KVTER.          ^^^^| 

^^^^^B                                                      OZL\.s  GOOPWrN, 

MOitK,                        ^^1 

^^^^^1                                               JOS.  KU^«-:KI.L. 

'III                        MLl'IT,                   _^H 

^^^^^1                                                      JACOB  BIGF:t/>W, 

KI'.                    I<i)lT,              ,^^^H 

^^^^^1                                                           JONATHAN    CHATMAN, 

JOHN  r    UOUINSON.          ^^^^M 

^^^^^H                                                                 K    RUKSF1J>, 

HENKV   WILSJN.                ^B^^M 

^^^^^H                                                           H.  WAI.VVVKIGHT, 

GRiKtiK  T.  LL  RTIS,            ^^^^H 

^^^^^1                                                      PKANrtS  FISHKK, 

OEOKOE  T  moKinw.               ^H 

^^^^^H                                                      JOHN  S.  BIJIKB 

WILLIAM    W    UKKLNOUGH,           ^M 

^^^^^1                                                      FRANCIS  C    GKAT. 

THOMAS  LAMB.                              ^M 

^^^^^B 

JOSEPH  aUINNRIJ.                       ^M 

^^^^H           Boston,  September  8,  1&12. 

■ 

^^^ 

Boston,  September  9,  1842.          H 

^^H                  Gentlemen,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  inviting       ^H 
^^H               me  TO  a  public  dinner,  and  nm  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  proof       ^| 

^^^1               of  your  regard. 

H 

^^H                   It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  all  my  fellow-citizens,  who  may        ^ 

^^H               desire  to  see  me  ;  nnd  the  mode  of  such  meeting  1  should  leave  to  them, 

^^^H               with  a  preference,  however,  on  my  pan, 

if  equally  agreeable  to  others 

^^H               that  the  dinner  should  be  dispensed  with, 

and  that  the   meeting  shoulu              , 

^^^1               be  had  in  such  a  manner  as  shall   impose 

the  least  restrictions,  and  brst         fl 

^^^1               suit  the  convenience  of  all  whu  may  be  disposed  to  attend  it.                           ^H 

^^H                           I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  very  sincere  regard,                                           ^M 

^^H                                     Your  obliged  fellow-ciiizen,  and  obedient  servant,                        ^| 

^^B 

Damel  Webster.           ^M 

^^^1              To  Messrs.  H.  G.  Oris,  J.  Mason,  William  Stusgis,  Josiah  Rradlee,       ^^ 

^^H                  Charles  G.  Lorino,  Charles  P.  Cdrtis,  William  Appleton,  Ab- 

^^H                  BOTT  Lawrence,  and  others. 

g 

^^H                   In  pursuance  of  this  correspondence,  a 

public  meeting  was  appointed       ^U 

^^V               to  be  held  in  Faneui)  Hall,  on  the  30th  of 

September.     Some  time  be-        ^^ 

W                     fore  the  hour  appointed  for  the  reception 

,  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  hall  was 
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filled.  Very  many  of  the  most  diHtinguished  citizens  came  at  an  early 
hour,  to  make  sure  of  admission,  and  the  hall  was  soon  crowded  tn 
its  utmost  capacity.  Great  numbers  were  obliged  to  turn  away  withoul 
being  able  to  come  within  the  doors. 

Just  before  eleven  o'clock.  His  Honor  Jonathan  Chapman,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  rose,  and  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  committee 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  extended  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Webster,  re- 
questing him  to  preside.  This  he  had  consented  to  do.  uii.ess  objection 
should  be  mode.  He  would  only  add,  that  the  comm'ttvte  would  intro* 
duce  Mr.  Webster  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  that  followed  this  information,  Mr. 
Webster,  with  the  committee  of  his  friends,  entered  tl\e  hall.  Mr. 
Chapman  led  him  forward  upon  the  platform,  and,  after  the  assembly 
had  given  nine  hearty  cheers,  addressed  iLs  guest  as  follows. 

''  Mr.  Webster  :  —  1  have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  be  the  organ  of  this  large 
assembly  of  your  former  constituents,  and  still  fellow -citizens  and  friends, 
who  have  gathered  to  greet  you  with  a  cordial  welcome,  upon  your  visit 
to  what  we  arc  proud  to  call,  and  trust  you  will  always  feel  to  be, 
your  home.  We  sought  to  meet  you  at  a  social  festival  ;  but  it  has 
taken  the  present  far  better  form,  at  your  own  request.  The  pointed 
meaning,  however,  of  il»e  occasion  is  unchanged.  Believing  that,  as  a 
true  rvpublican,  you  will  find  Uie  richest  reward  of  your  public  services 
in  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  you  ser^'e,  we  would  assure 
Vou  in  the  most  emphatic  mnnncr,  that,  so  far  as  your  friends  here  are 
concerned,  you  have  ihem  from  the  heart.  We  would  asisuro  you,  that 
though  your  duties,  ai  your  country's  call,  have  separated  you  from  us 
for  a  season,  you  are  not  forgotten  ;  but  that  wherever  your  destiny 
may  place  you,  so  long  as  you  yhull  be  nobly  defending  your  covmtry'a 
(xmstitution,  as  in  time  past,  and  maintaining  untarnished  her  honor, 
thcie  will  be  living  and  beating  here  hearts  in  which  you  will  ever  be 
enshrined. 

**  A  large  portion,  Sir,  of  your  mature  life  has  been  spent  in  the  public 
service,  and  of  tlial  portion,  a  great  part  as  the  immediate  representative 
of  this  city  and  Commonwealth.  We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying to  you,  that  your  long  and  eminent  services  in  our  behalf  are 
still  held  in  most  grateful  remembrance.  We  acknowledge  our  deep 
obligations  to  you,  for  your  unwavering  fidelity  to  our  interests,  for 
your  uble  support  of  that  cause  of  American  industry,  whose  protection 
has  so  diHiinguished  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  and  for  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  your  legislative  duties  were  ever  dis- 
charged. Bright,  Sir,  ever  bright,  will  be  the  page  of  history  which 
re^-ords  the  eiforis  of  your  commanding  intellect  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  And  New  Knglnnd,  —  glorious  New  Kngland,  your  birthplace 
and  your  home,  whose  heart,  you  know,  is  warm,  though  her  skies  be 
cold,  —  New  England,  from  every  summit  of  her  granite  hills,  will 
never  cease  to  hail  you  as  her  worthy  representative. 

**  VVe  resigned  you  with  regret,  indeed,  but  still  with  ready  acquie* 
10' 
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cence  in  the  wise  judgment  of  tliat  good  old  man,  who,  himse  f  placed 
in  the  Presidential  chiiir  amidst  a  people*s  acclamations^  from  amongst 
the  bright  lights  of  this  broud  land  selected  you  to  stand  a't  his  hgh: 
hand,  h  pleased  a  wise  but  inscrutable  Providence,  too  soon,  ala«!  to 
mortal  eyes,  to  remove  him  from  his  elevated  seat  on  earth  to,  we  tmat, 
a  higher  one  above.  But  nobly.  Sir,  have  yuu  sustained  the  momentous 
interests,  which,  in  a  most  critical  period  of  the  country^s  histoiy,  lie 
committed  to  your  charge.  No  sound,  indeed,  of  his  glad  voice  fihall 
ever  again  greet  your  ear.  But  we  feel  that  his  benignant  spirit  has 
been,  and  will  still  be,  near  to  blesis  you,  and  approve  (he  loud  ^  Well 
done  ! '  with  which  every  true  patriot  must  salute  you.. 

"  It  is  to  your  eminent  services.  Sir,  on  this  broader  field  which  ywt 
have  lately  occupied,  that  we  look  this  day  with  special  pride  and  admi- 
mtion.  Sir,  in  simple  but  heartfelt  language,  we  thank  you  for  the  hon- 
orable attitude  in  which,  so  far  as  your  department  huK  been  cooceriied. 
yni  have  [>luced  your  country  before  the  world,  VVould  to  God  tjiat  it 
stood  ns  well  in  other  respects !  In  the  many  emergencies  in  our  forrigr 
relations  which  the  two  past  years  have  presented,  you  have  been 
faithful  throughout  to  the  true  interests  and  honor  uf  the  country,  uud 
nowhere  in  ita  archives  can  abler,  manlier,  wiser,  or  more  digniiied 
papers  be  found,  than  those  which  bear  your  signature. 

*'  When  the  dark  cloud  lowered  upon  our  neighboring  frontier,  when  a 
great  and  fundamental  law  of  nations  had  wellnigh  yielded  to  popular 
passion,  when  a  single  step  only  intervened  between  us  and  a  war  that 
must  have  been  disastrous,  as  it  would  have  found  us  in  the  wrong,  ii 
was  your  wise  and  energetic  interference  that  dispelled  the  storm,  by 
seeking  to  make  us  just,  even  under  g;dling  provocation. 

**  When  a  gasconading  upstart  from  a  neighboring  republic,  so  called, 
presumed  to  address  to  this  government  a  communication  worthy  only 
of  his  own,  but  which  no  one  of  his  coadjutors  was  bold  enough  to  pre- 
sent in  person,  one  firm  and  dignitiod  look  from  our  own  Secretary  of 
Slate,  a  single  sweep  of  his  powerful  arm,  relieved  the  country  from 
any  further  specimens  of  Mexican  diplomacy. 

"And,  crowning  act  of  all,  when,  amidst  the  numerous  and  perplex- 
ing questions  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  harmony  of  two  nations 
whom  God  meant  should  always  be  friends,  Knglaiid  sent  forili  her 
ambassador  of  compromise  and  peace,  you  met  him  like  a  man.  Sub- 
tle diplomacy  and  political  legerdemain  you  threw  to  the  winds;  oitd 
taking  only  for  your  guides  simple  honesty,  common  sense,  and  o 
Christian  spirit,  behold !  by  their  magic  influence,  there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  common  heavens  above  us,  but  only  the  gtad  and  cheering  si  n- 
light  of  friendship  and  peace. 

"  We  have  already.  Sir,  on  this  same  spot,  expressed  our  approbatioii 
o(  this  treaty  wuh  England,  while  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  distinguished  representative  of  that  country*  who  was  associated 
wiih  you  in  its  adjustment.  Wo  repeat  to  you  our  satisfaction  with  the 
result,  and  with  tl  e  magnanimous  spirit  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
We  may  add  now   as  we  might  not  then,  that  we  know  not  itte  oihe* 


*  Lord  ABbburtoo. 
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individual  within  the  limits  of  the  country  who  could  have  so  success- 
fully achieved  this  happy  event. 

*■*  We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that 
an  important  act  ia  yet  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  antici- 
pate no  svich  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  further  work  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  liave  brought  skill  and 
labor,  ay,  and  self-sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And 
whatever  may  befall  the  country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are 
•ure  that  vou  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  good,  save 
honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst  the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing 
times,  we  shall  be  at  ease ;  for  we  know  that  he  who  has  so  nobly  main- 
tained his  country's  honor  may  safely  be  intrusted  witJi  his  own. 

*'  And  permit  us.  Sir,  most  wnrmly  to  greet  you  as  our  personal  friend 
■nd  fellow-citizen.  Though  the  few  and  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which 
your  public  duties  have  permitted  you,  liave  allowed  us  far  less  inter- 
course with  you  in  private  life  than  we  have  wished,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  that  you  were  one  of  us.  We  rejoice  in  the  kind  Provi- 
dence which  has  been  with  you  in  the  post,  and  may  Heaven  still  smile 
•ipon  your  future  years.  Long  may  you  live  to  be  an  ornament  and 
support  of  your  native  republic.  And  when  at  lust  yuur  sun  goes  down, 
as  every  orb,  the  brightest  even,  must  set,  may  it  be  from  a  serene  and 
tranquil  sky.  It  was  bright  at  its  rising ;  it  is  brilliant  at  its  meridian. 
May  no  clouds  gather  around  its  departing;  but,  life's  labors  done  and 
honors  won,  may  it,  —  in  your  own  classical  and  beautiful  words,  —  may 
it  go  down  with  *  slow -descending,  long-lingering  light.' 

**  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  it  would  he  the  idlest  ceremony  in  the 
world,  to  presume  to  introduce  to  you  our  disiinguished  guesl.  It  wa-^ 
his  privilege,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  important  trial  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  few  years  since,  to  introduce  to  iluii 
court,  and  to  the  bar,  the  late  lamented  William  Wirt,  his  opposing 
counsel  in  the  cause.  He  did  it  by  a  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
eminent  talents  and  worth.  It  was  the  no  less  just  and  hraiitifiil  reply 
of  Mr.  Wirt,  when  he  rose  in  turn  to  address  the  court,  that  he  had  one 
reason  to  regret  the  very  kind  introduction  which  he  had  just  received ; 
for  his  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  had  thereby  placed  him  under  an  obligation 
which  it  never  would  be  in  his  power  to  return,  —  for  he  never  could 
meet  that  gentleman  at  any  bar  in  the  United  Slates  where  his  name 
and  his  fame  had  not  gone  before  him. 

"And  here,  fellow-citizens,  in  Boston, —  herein  Faneuil  Hall,  last  place 
of  all,  and  amongst  you,  lost  peopltj  of  all,  is  such  a  ceremony  needed. 
1  have  only  to  say  that  Daniel  Webster,  the  faithful  representative,  the 
manly  and  able  statesman,  your  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  is  before  you, 
and  1  leave  his  name  to  do  the  rest." 

Mr,  Webster  then  delivered  the  following  speech. 
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T  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  but  there  is  something  in 
tje  echoes  of  these  walls,  or  in  this  sea  of  upturned  faces  which 
I  behold  before  me,  or  in  the  genius  that  always  hovers  over  this 
place,  fanning  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling  by  every  motion  of  its 
wings,  —  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  something  that  ex- 
cites me  strangely,  deeply,  before  I  even  begin  to  speak.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  salutation  and  greeting  from  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  Boston  is  a  tribute  dear  to  my  heart.  Boston  is 
iadeed  my  home,  my  cherished  home.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  I  came  to  it  ^v^th  my  family,  to  pursue, 
here  in  this  enlightened  metropolis,  those  objects  of  professional 
life  for  which  ray  studies  and  education  were  designed  to  fit  me. 
It  is  twenty  years  since  I  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Boston 
to  take  upon  myself  an  office  of  public  txust  in  their  service.* 
It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  here  to-day,  among  those 
who  hold  the  seats  yielded  to  such  as  are  more  advanced  in  life, 
not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  earnestly  instrumental  in 
mducing  me  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  wholly  unexpected, 
und  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  the  public. 

Whenever  the  duties  of  public  life  have  withdrawn  me  from 
this  home,  I  have  felt  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  attractive  spot  to 
which  all  local  atTection  tended.  And  now  that  the  progress  of 
time  must  shortly  bring  about  tiie  period,  if  it  should  not  be 
hastened  by  the  progress  of  events,  ^rhen  the  duties  of  public  Ufc 
shall  yield  to  the  infiuences  of  advancing  years,  I  ciierish  no 
hope  more  precious,  than  to  pass  here  in  these  associations  and 
among  these  friends  what  may  remain  to  me  of  life;  and  tci 

*  The  office  of  RepresentitiTe  io  Coogreos. 
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leave  in  the  midst  of  yoa,  fellow-citizcns,  partaking  of  your  for- 
tunes, whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  those  who  bear  my  name, 
and  inherit  my  blood. 

The  Mayor  has  alluded,  very  kindlyf  to  the  exertions  which  1 
have  made  since  I  have  held  a  position  in  the  Cabinet^  and  es- 
pecially to  the  results  of  the  negotiation  in  which  I  have  been 
recently  engaged.  I  hope,  fellow-citizens,  that  somethijig  has 
been  done  which  may  prove  permanently  usefu]  to  the  public 
T  have  endeavored  to  do  something,  and  1  hope  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  in  vain.  I  have  had  a  hard  suramer^s  work,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  not  wholly  unused  to  hard  work.  I  have  had 
some  anxious  days,  I  have  spent  some  sleepless  nighta;  but  if 
the  results  of  ray  efTorts  shall  be  approved  by  tiie  comnjunity,  I 
am  richly  compensated.  My  other  days  will  be  the  happier,  and 
my  other  nights  will  be  given  to  a  sweeter  repose. 

It  was  an  object  of  the  highest  national  importance,  no  doubt, 
to  disperse  the  clouds  which  threatened  a  storm  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  For  several  years  pa.st  there  has  been  a 
class  of  questions  open  between  the  two  countries,  which  have 
not  always  threat-ened  war,  but  which  have  prevented  the  peo- 
ple from  being  assured  of  permanent  peace. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  that  la- 
mented personage,  by  whom,  in  1841,  I  wae  called  to  the  place 
I  now  occupy;  and  although,  Gentlemen,  I  know  it  is  in  very 
bad  taste  to  speak  much  of  one's  self,  yet  here,  among  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  subjects 
in  which  I  am  concerned.  With  the  late  President  Harrison,  1 
had  ecniTacted  an  acquaintance  while  we  were  both  members 
of  Congress,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  it  afterwards 
in  his  own  house,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  made  no  exhibition 
or  boast  of  the  confidence  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  repose 
in  me ;  but  circumstances,  hardly  worthy  of  serious  notice,  have 
rendered  it  not  improper  for  me  to  say  on  this  occasion,  that  as 
soon  as  President  Harrison  was  elected,  without,  of  course,  one 
word  from  me,  he  wrote  to  me  inviting  me  to  take  a  place  in 
his  Cabinet,  leaving  to  me  the  choice  of  that  place,  and  asking 
my  advice  as  to  the  persons  that  should  fill  every  other  pJkce  in 
it  He  expressed  rather  a  wish  that  I  should  take  the  aominis- 
tration  of  the  treasury,  because,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  I  had 
devoted  myself  with  success  to  the  examination  of  the  questions 
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of  currency  and  finance,  and  he  felt  that  the  WdnlB  of  the  conn 
try,  ^  the  necessities  of  the  countjy,  on  the  great  subject*  of 
currency  and  finance,  ^  were  moving  causes  that  produced  the 
revolution  which  had  placed  him  in  the  presidential  chair. 

It  BO  hap|Mrni'd,  CientJemen,  that  my  preference  was  for  an- 
other place, —  for  that  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  fill.  1 
felt  all  its  re^'^ponsibilitie;* ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  with  whatever 
attention  1  had  considered  the  general  questions  of  finance,  I 
felt  more  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  an 
otiicc  which  did  not  involve  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  treasury. 

I  waa  not  disappointed,  Gentlemen,  in  the  exigency  which 
then  existed  in  our  foreign  relations.  I  was  not  unaware  of  all 
the  ditliculties  which  hung  over  us;  for  although  the  whole  of 
the  danger  was  not  at  that  moment  developed,  the  cause  of  it 
waA  known,  and  it  seemed  as  if  an  outbreak  was  inevitable.  I 
iillude  ni»w  to  that  occurrence  on  the  frontier  of  which  the  chair- 
man has  ah-eady  spoken,  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  18^41, 
the  ca»e  of  Alexander  McLeod. 

A  year  or  two  before,  the  Canadian  government  had  seen  fit 
to  authorize  a  military  incursion,  for  a  particular  purpose,  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States.  That  purpose  was  to  de- 
stroy a  steamboat,  charged  with  being  employed  for  hostile 
purposes  againnt  its  forces  and  the  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
crown.  The  act  was  avowed  by  the  British  government  at 
home  as  a  public  act.  Alexander  McLeod,  a  person  who  indi- 
vidually coidd  claim  no  regard  or  sympathy,  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  agents  who,  in  a  military  character,  performed  the  act 
of  their  sovereign.  Coming  into  the  United  States  some  years 
after,  he  was  arrested  under  a  charge  of  homicide  committed  in 
this  act,  and  was  held  to  trial  as  for  a  private  felony. 

Acconiing  to  my  apprehensions,  a  proceeding  of  this  kind 
was  directly  adverse  to  the  well-settled  doctrines  of  the  public 
law.  It  could  not  but  be  received  \\nth  lively  indignation,  not 
only  by  the  British  govemment,  but  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
hmd.  It  would  be  so  received  among  U9>  If  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  as  a  military  man  receive  an  order  of  his 
government  and  obey  it,  (and  he  must  either  obey  it  or  be 
hanged,)  and  should  afterward.s,  in  the  territory  of  another  pow- 
er, which  by  that  act  he  had  offended,  be  tried  for  a  violation  of 
its  law.  aa  for  a  crime,  and  threatened  with  individual  punii^ti- 
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ment,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  would  not 
cry  out  for  redress  and  for  vengeance.  Any  elevated  govern- 
ment, in  a  case  like  this,  where  one  of  its  citizens,  in  the  pcr- 
fornianee  of  hJH  duty,  incurs  such  menaces  and  danger,  assume^ 
the  responsibility ;  any  elevated  government  says,  "  The  aci 
was  mine, —  I  am  the  man  ";  "  Adaum  qui  feci,  in  me  conver- 
tite  ferrura." 

Now,  GrentJemen,  information  of  the  action  of  the  British 
government  on  this  subject  was  transmitted  to  us  at  Washing- 
ton within  a  few  days  after  the  installation  of  General  Harrison. 
1  did  not  think  that  it  was  proper  to  make  public  then,  nor  is  it 
important  to  say  now,  all  that  we  knew  on  the  subject;  but  I 
will  tell  you,  In  geiieml  terni^,  that  if  all  that  was  known  at 
Washington  then  had  been  divulged  throughout  the  country, 
the  value  of  the  shipping  interest  of  this  city,  and  of  every 
other  interest  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  depressed  one  half  in  six  hours.  I  thought 
that  the  concussion  might  be  averted^  by  holding  up  to  view  the 
principles  of  public  law  by  wliich  this  question  ought  to  be  set- 
tled, and  by  demanding  an  apology  for  whatever  had  been  done 
against  those  principles  of  public  law  by  tiie  British  government 
or  its  oliicers.  1  thought  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  right  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  we  could  insist  that  they  should  do  right 
in  the  next  place.  W^hen  in  England,  m  the  year  1839,  I  had 
occasion  to  address  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage  ;  and 
allusion  having  been  made  to  the  relations  of  things  between 
the  tw^o  countries,  I  stated  then,  what  I  thought  and  now 
think,  that  in  any  controversy  which  should  terminate  in  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  the  only  eminent  ad- 
vantage that  either  would  possess  would  be  found  in  the  recti- 
tude of  its  cause.  With  the  right  on  our  side,  we  are  a  match 
for  England ;  and  with  the  right  on  her  side,  she  is  a  match  for 
us,  or  for  any  body. 

We  live  in  an  age,  fellow-citizens,  when  there  has  been  es- 
tablished among  the  nations  a  more  elevated  tribunal  than  ever 
before  existed  on  earth ;  I  mean  the  tribunal  of  the  cnHghtened 
fniblic  opinion  of  the  world.  Governments  cannot  go  to  war 
now,  either  with  or  against  the  consent  of  their  own  subjects 
or  people,  without  the  reprobation  of  other  states,  unless  fo 
grounds  aiid  reasons  justilying  them  in  the  gi'ncral  ju<lgroent  oi 
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inankincL  The  judgment  of  civilization,  of  commerce,  and  of 
that  heavenly  light  that  beams  over  Christendom,  restrains  raen, 
cou^etMse?,  parliaments,  princes,  and  people  from  gratifying  the 
inordinate  love  of  ambition  through  the  bloody  scenes  o(  war 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  every  settlement 
of  national  diH'erences  between  Christian  states  by  fair  nego- 
tiation, without  resort  to  arms,  is  a  new  illustration  and  a  new 
proof  of  the  benign  inHuence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

With  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  in  rcliition  to  t]»e 
oilier  subjects  connected  with  it,  it  is  somewhat  awkward  for 
roe  to  speak,  because  the  documents  connected  with  them  have 
not  been  made  public  by  authority.  But  !  pprsnade  myself,  that, 
when  the  whole  shall  be  calmly  considerud,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  throughout  a  fervent  disposition  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest and  honor  of  the  country,  united  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  us  and  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nation  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  while  1  receive  these  commendations  which  you 
have  bestowed,  1  have  an  agreeable  duty  to  perform  to  others. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  intelligent  interest  manifested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  under  whose  autliority,  of  course,  I  constantly 
acted  throughout  the  negotiation,  and  his  sincere  and  anxious 
desire  that  it  might  result  suecvj^.^fully.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
aelcnowledging  ficrc,  ns  I  will  acknowledge  everywhere,  my  obli- 
gations to  him  for  the  unbroken  and  steady  confidence  re|X3sed 
in  me  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  afiair  not  uniin])ortunt 
to  the  country,  and  ijifinitely  important  to  my  own  reputation. 

A  negotiator  disparaged,  distrusted,  treated  with  jealousy  by 
his  own  government,  would  be  indeed  a  very  unequal  matcli  for 
a  cool  and  sagacious  representjitive  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  [WwerTul  monarchies  of  Europe,  possessing  in  the  fullest 
extent  the  confidenee  of  his  government,  and  authorized  to  bind 
it  in  concerns  of  the  greatest  importance.  1  shall  never  forget 
the  frankness  and  generosity  with  which,  after  a  full  and  free 
intercha/ige  of  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  I  was  told  by  the 
President  that  on  my  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  of  the 
negotiation,  and  on  my  discretion  and  judgment  should  rest  the 
iead  of  every  measure.  I  desire  also  to  speak  here  of  the  hearty 
cooperation  rendered  every  day  by  the  other  guntiemen  connect- 
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ed  with  the  administration,  from  every  one  of  whom  1  receivt;*! 
important  assistance.  I  speak  with  satiafaction,  also,  of  the  un.*- 
fuJ  labors  of  all  the  Commissioners,  although  I  need  hardly  say 
here,  what  hafi  been  aln^ady  said  otlicially,  tiiat  the  highest  re- 
spect is  due  to  the  Ck)mrais»ioner3  from  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts for  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  rights  of  their  own 
States,  mingled  with  a  cordial  cooperation  in  what  was  required 
by  the  general  interests  of  the  United  8tates.  And  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  trespassing  on  this  occasion,  if  I  speak 
of  the  happy  selection  made  by  England  of  a  pt^raon  to  repre- 
sent her  government  on  this  occasion,*  —  a  thorough  English- 
man, understanding  and  appreciating  the  great  objects  and  in- 
terests of  his  own  goverinnentT  of  hu^e  and  liberal  views,  and 
of  such  standing  and  weight  of  character  at  home,  as  to  impress 
a  feeling  of  approbation  of  his  course  upon  both  government 
and  people.  lie  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  al- 
ways, on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  his  allegiance  and  duty  per- 
mitted, felt  and  manifested  good-will  towards  this  country. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  boundary,  there  were  other 
important  subjects  to  be  considered,  to  which  I  know  not  wheth- 
er this  is  a  pro|>i'.r  occasion  to  allude.  When  the  results  of  the 
negotiation  shall  be  fully  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  other  questions  have  not  been  neglected,  questions  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  the  country;  and  then  I  shall  look 
with  concern,  but  with  faith  and  trust,  for  the  judgment  of  that 
country  upon  them.  It  is  but  just  to  take  notice  of  a  very  im- 
portant act,  intended  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  McLeod's,  foi 
which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Whig  majorities  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  acting  upon  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. Events  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  removing  into 
the  national  tribunals  questions  involving  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  United  States. 

There  yet  remain,  Gentlemen,  several  other  snbjectR  still  iin- 
*ettJed  \inxh  England.  First,  there  is  that  concerning  the  trade 
aetween  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  England,  on 
this  continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
look  into  that  subject,  and  to  keep  the  run  of  it,  as  we  say,  from 
the  arrangement  of  1829  and  1830,  until  the  present  time.     That 
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arrangement  was  one  unfavorable  to  the  shipping  intereetn  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  so  to  the  New  England  Statca. 
To  adjust  these  relationn  is  an  important  subject,  either  for 
diplomatic  negotiation,  or  the  consideration  of  Congress.  One 
or  both  houses  of  Congress,  indeed,  have  already  called  upon  the 
proper  department  for  a  report  npon  the  operations  of  that  ar- 
rangement, and 'a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
haa  made  a  report,  showing  that  some  adjitstment  of  these  lela* 
tions  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  oiu  navi- 
gating interests. 

There  is  another  question,  somewhat  more  remote;  that  of 
the  Northwest  Boundary,  where  the  possossions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries touch  each  other  upon  the  Pacific  There  are  evident  pub- 
lic reasons  why  that  question  should  be  settled  before  the  coun- 
try becomes  peopled. 

There  are  also,  Gentlemen,  many  open  questions  respecting 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  Upon  most  of  the  other 
States  of  this  continent,  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
claims,  with  regard  to  which  the  delays  already  incurred  have 
caused  great  injustice ;  and  it  becomes  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  calm  and  dignifi<'d  course,  and  a  deliberate 
and  vigorous  tone  of  administration  of  public  afl'airs,  to  secure 
prompt  justice  to  oar  citizens  in  these  quarters. 

I  am  here  to-day  as  a  guest,  I  wiis  invited  by  a  number  of 
highly  valued  personal  and  political  friends  to  partake  with 
them  of  a  public  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  the  usual  greeting  of  friends  upon  my  return ; 
of  testifying  their  respect  for  ray  public  services  heretofore;  and 
of  exchanging  congratulations  upon  the  results  of  the  late  nego- 
tiation. It  was  at  my  instance  thiit  the  proposed  dinner  took 
the  form  of  this  meeting,  and  instead  of  m^^eting  them  at  the 
festive  board,  I  agreed  to  meet  them,  and  those  who  chose  to 
meet  me  with  them,  here.  Still,  the  general  chamcter  of  the 
meeting  seems  not  to  be  changed.  1  am  here  as  a  guest;  here 
to  receive  greetings  and  salutations  for  particular  ser^-ices,  and 
noi  under  any  intimation  or  expectation  that  I  shoidd  address 
the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  or  others  here,  upon  subjects  not 
suggested  by  themselves.  It  would  not  become  me  to  use  the 
occasion  for  any  more  general  purpose.  Because,  although  I 
have  a  design,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  to  make  known  my 
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sentimenlA  upon  political  mattera  generally,  and  upon  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  country  aud  that  of  its  several  parties,  yet  I 
know  very  well  that  I  should  be  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  politeness  and  propriety,  should  I  enter  upon  this  whole  wide 
field  now.  1  will  not  enter  upon  it,  because  the  gentlemen  who 
nvited  nie  entertain  on  many  of  these  topics  views  dilTerent 
from  my  own,  and  they  would  very  properly  say,  that  they  came 
here  to  meet  Mr.  Webster,  to  cong^dtulate  him  upon  the  late 
negotiation,  and  to  exchange  sentiments  upon  matters  ab«^ut 
which  they  agreed  with  him ;  and  that  it  was  not  iji  very  correct 
taste  for  him  to  use  the  occasion  to  express  opinions  upon  other 
subjects  on  which  they  differ.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  shall 
forbear  discussirig  political  subjects  at  large,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  what  may  be  considered  as  affecting 
myself,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Mayor  was  kind  enough  to  say,  that  having,  in  his  judg- 
ment, performed  the  duties  of  my  own  department  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  country,  it  might  be  left  to  me  to  take  care  of  my 
own  honor  and  reputation.  I  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say, 
that  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
among  the  contrariety  of  opinions  that  prevail  (if  there  be  a 
contrariety  of  opinion)  as  to  the  course  proper  for  me  to  pursue, 
the  decision  of  that  question  might  be  left  to  myself.  1  am 
exactly  of  his  opinion.  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  on  a  ques- 
tion touching  my  own  honor  and  character,  as  I  am  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  decision,  I  had  a  great  deal  better  be  trusted 
to  make  it.  No  man  feels  more  highly  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  of  friends  than  I  do ;  but  on  a  question  so  delicate  and 
important  as  that,  1  like  to  choose  myself  the  friends  who  are  to 
give  me  advice;  and  upon  this  subject,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  leave 
you  as  enlightened  as  I  found  you. 

I  g^ve  no  pledges,  I  make  no  intimations,  one  way  or  the 
other;  and  I  will  be  as  free,  when  this  day  closes,  to  act  as  duty 
calls,  as  I  was  when  the  dawn  of  this  day (Here  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  interrupted  by  tremendous  applause.  When  silence 
was  restored  he  continued: ) 

There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  case,  because  there*  is  always  deli- 
cacy and  regret  when  ohj  feels  obliged  to  differ  from  his  friends ; 
but  there  is  no  embarrassment.  There  is  no  embarrassment, 
Decause,  if  I  see  the  path  of  duty  before  me,  1  have  that  withlu 
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II  p  which  "Will  enable  me  to  pursue  it,  and  throw  all  embarrass- 
ment to  the  winds.  A  public  man  has  no  occasion  to  be  em- 
barrassed, if  he  is  honest  Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be 
to  him  as  nobody  and  as  nothing;  the  interest  of  his  country 
must  be  to  him  as  every  thing;  he  must  sink  what  is  personal 
to  himself,  making  iexertions  for  his  country ;  and  it  is  his  ability 
and  readiness  to  do  this  which  are  to  mark  him  as  a  great  or  as 
a  little  man  iri  time  to  come. 

There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1841,  who  found 
great  fault  with  my  remaining  in  the  President's  Cabinet  You 
know,  Gentlemen,  that  twenty  years  of  honest,  and  not  alto- 
gether ufklistinguished  service  in  the  Whig  cause,  did  not  save 
rae  from  an  outpouring  of  wratli,  which  seldom  proceeds  from 
Whig  pens  and  Whig  tongues  against  any  body.  1  am,  Gen- 
tlemen, a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  beijig  driven,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  chose  to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and  think- 
ing I  was  at  a  post  where  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  could  do  it  good,  I  staid  there.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day 
to  Bay,  I  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  left  also.  I  have  no  attach- 
ment to  office.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have  tasted 
of  its  bitterness.  I  am  content  with  what  I  have  achieved ;  I 
am  more  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  doubtful  efforts  for  new  acquisition. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  pause  here.  (Cries  of  "Go  on!")  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  nothing  more,  and  I  will  not  allude 
to  any  thing  further  than  it  may  be  supposed  to  concern  myself, 
directly  or  by  implication.  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  a  moat 
respectable  convention  of  Whig  delegates  met  in  this  place  a 
few  days  since,  and  passed  very  important  resolutions.  There 
is  no  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  who  have  more  of  my  respect  and  rcgjirtl.  They  are 
Whigs,  but  they  are  no  better  Whigs  than  I  am.  They  have 
,8erv*'d  the  country  in  the  Whig  mnks;  so  have  I,  quite  as  long 
as  most  of  them,  though  perhaps  with  less  ability  and  success. 
Their  resolutions  on  political  subjects,  as  representing  the  Whigs 
of  the  State,  are  entitled  to  respect,  so  far  as  they  were  author- 
ixed  to  express  opinion  on  those  subjects,  and  no  further.  They 
were  sent  hither,  as  I  supposed,  to  agree  upon  candidates  for  tlie 
iffficcs  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  support  of 
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the  Whigs  of  Massacbnsetta ;  and  if  they  had  atiy  authority  to 
ffpeak  in  the  name  of  the  Whign  of  Massachusette  to  any  oilier 
purport  or  Intent,  1  have  not  been  infonned  of  it  I  feel  very 
little  disturbed  by  any  of  tho»e  proceedings,  of  whatever  nature ; 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  inconsiderate  and 
hasty,  and  their  point  and  bearing  can  hardly  be  miMaken*  J 
notice  among  others,  a  declaration  made,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Whigs  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  "a  full  and  final  separation 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States."  If  those  gentlemen 
saw  fit  to  express  their  own  sentiment*  to  that  extent,  there  was 
no  objection.  Whigs  speak  their  sentiments  everywhere;  but 
whether  they  may  assume  a  privilege  to  speak  for  others  on  a 
point  on  which  those  others  have  not  given  them  authority,  is  an- 
other question.  I  am  a  Wljig,  I  always  have  been  a  W^hig,  and  I 
always  will  be  one ;  and  if  there  are  any  who  would  turn  me 
out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion,  let  them  see  who  wiU  gfet 
out  first,  I  am  a  Massachui^etts  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall  Whig, 
having  breathed  this  air  for  fi ve-and-twenty  years,  and  meaning 
to  breathe  it,  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared.  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  all  decisions  of  Whig  conventions  on  subjects  on  which 
they  are  aulliorized  to  make  decituons ;  I  know  tliat  great  party 
good  and  great  public  good  can  only  be  so  obtained.  But  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  a  set  of  gentlemen,  however 
respectable  they  may  be  as  individuals,  shall  have  the  power  to 
bind  me  on  matters  which  J  have  not  agreed  to  submit  to  their 
decision  at  all. 

"  A  full  and  final  separation  "  is  declared  between  the  Wliig 
party  of  Massachusetts  and  the  President,  That  is  the  text; 
it  requires  a  commentary.  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  l^sident 
of  the  United  States  has  three  years  of  his  term  of  office  yet 
unexpired.  Does  this  declaration  mean,  then,  that  during  those 
three  years  all  the  measures  of  his  administration  are  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  party  of  Massachusetts, 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong?  There  are  great  public  inter- 
estij  which  require  his  attention,  If  the  l^esidcnt  of  the  United 
States  should  attempt,  by  negotiation,  or  by  earnest  and  serious 
application  to  Congress,  to  make  some  change  in  the  present 
arrargementa,  such  as  should  be  of  service  to  those  interests  of 
lavigation  which  arc  concerned  in  the  colonial  trade,  are  the 
Whies  of  Massachusetts  to  give  him  neither  aid  nor  succor? 
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If  the  Pri-'sident  of  the  United  States  shall  direct  the  proper  de- 
partment to  review  the  whole  commercial  policy  o(  the  United 
States,  in  ref>|M^ct,  of  reciprocity  in  the  indiretit  trade,  to  which 
=0  much  of  our  tonnage  is  now  sacrificed,  if  the  amendment  of 
this  policy  shall  be  undertaken  by  him,  is  there  such  a  separa- 
tion between  him  and  the  Whig8  of  Maiwaclnisietts  as  shall  lead 
them  and  their  repretH-ntatives  to  oppose  it  ?  Do  you  know 
(there  are  gentlemen  now  here  who  do  know)  that  a  lurgc 
proportion,  1  rather  think  more  than  one  half,  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  ia 
enjoyed  by  tonnage  from  the  North  of  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  this  ill-considered  principle  with  regard  to  reciprocity.  You 
might  just  as  well  admit  them  into  the  coasting  trade.  By  this 
arrangement,  we  take  the  bread  out  of  our  children's  mouths 
and  give  it  to  strangers.  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  (turning  to  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Rich,  who  sat  by  him,)  is  not  this  true?  (Mr 
Rich  at  once  replied,  True !)  Is  every  measure  of  this  sort,  for 
the  relief  of  such  abuw^s,  to  be  rejected?  Are  we  to  sufler  our- 
selves to  remain  inactive  under  every  grievance  of  this  kind 
until  tliese  three  years  shuU  expire,  and  through  as  many  more 
as  shall  pass  until  l^ovidencc  shall  bless  as  with  more  power  of 
doing  good  than  we  have  now? 

Again,  there  are  now  in  this  State  persons  employed  under 
govemmentj  allowed  to  be  pretty  good  Whigs,  still  holding 
their  offices;  collectors,  district  attorneys,  postmasters,  marshals. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  this  separation  ?  Wliich  side 
are  they  to  fall  ?  Are  Ihey  to  resign  ?  or  is  this  resolution  to 
be  held  up  to  government  as  an  invitation  or  a  provocation  to 
turn  them  out?  Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  w^ho,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  represents  our  gov- 
ernment in  England,*  —  is  he  expected  to  come  home,  on  this 
i*eparation,  and  yield  his  place  to  his  pretleeessor^t  or  to  some- 
l>ody  else?  And  in  regard  to  the  individual  who  addresses 
you,  —  what  do  his  brother  Whigs  mean  to  do  with  him? 
Where  do  they  mean  to  place  me?  Generally,  when  a  divorce 
takes  place,  the  parties  divide  their  children.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  where,  in  the  case  of  this  divorce,  I  shall  fall.  This  dec- 
laration   announces    a    full    and    final  separation  between    the 
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Whiga  of  Mnssachusetts  and  the  President.  If  I  choose  to  re- 
main in  the  President's  councils,  do  these  gentlemen  mean  to 
say  that  1  ceat^e  to  \ye  a  Massachusetts  Whig?  I  am  quite 
ready  to  put  that  question  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

I  would  not  treat  this  matter  too  lightly,  nor  yet  too  seriously. 
I  know  very  well  that^  when  public  bodies  get  together,  resolu* 
tioiis  can  never  be  considered  with  any  degree  of  deliberation. 
They  are  passed  as  they  are  presented.  Who  the  honorable 
gentlemen  were  who  drew  this  resolution  I  do  not  know.  I 
Buspect  that  they  had  not  much  meaning  in  it,  and  that  they 
have  not  very  clearly  defined  wliat  little  meaning  they  had. 
They  were  angry;  they  were  resentful;  they  had  drawn  up  a 
string  of  charges  against  the  PresidentT  —  a  bill  of  indictment, 
as  it  were,  —  and,  to  close  the  whole,  they  introduced  this  dec- 
laration about  "  a  full  and  final  separation."  T  could  not  read 
this,  of  course,  without  pertreiving  that  it  had  an  intentional  or 
unintentional  bearing  on  my  position;  *and  therefore  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  allude  to  it  here. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  some  topics  on  which  it  has  been  luy 
fortune  to  differ  from  my  old  friends.  They  may  be  right  on 
fhese  topics;  very  probably  they  are;  but  I  am  sure  /  am  riglit 
in  maintaining  my  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  when  I  have 
formed  them  honestly  and  on  deliberation.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone  all  attempts  to  do  good  to  the 
country  to  some  future  and  uncertain  day.  Yet  there  is  a  Whig 
majority  in  each  house  of  Congress,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
now  is  the  time  to  accomplish  what  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Some  gentJt'inen  are  for  sufTering  the  present  Congresa 
to  expire;  another  Congress  to  be  chosen,  and  to  expire  also;  a 
third  Ct>n^esis  to  be  chosen^  and  then,  if  there  shall  be  a  Whig 
majority  in  both  branches,  and  a  Whig  President,  they  propose 
to  take  up  highly  important  and  pressing  subjects.  These  are 
persons,  Gentlemen,  of  more  sanguine  temperament  than  my- 
self. "Confidence,"  says  Lord  Chatham,  "is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  old  bosom."  He  referred  to  confidence  in  men. 
but  the  remark  is  as  true  of  confidence  in  predictions  of  future 
occiuTcnces.  Many  Whigs  see  before  us  a  prospect  of  more 
power,  and  a  better  chance  to  serve  the  countr),  than  we  now 
poBsesf-  Far  along  in  the  horizon,  they  discern  mild  skies  and 
halcyo:   neas,  while  fogs  and  darkness  and  mists  blind  othorsonx 
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of  hnmantly  from  beholding  aJl  this  bright  viftion.  It  vas  no* 
*o  that  we  accomplished  our  last  great  victory,  by  simply  brooo 
ing  over  a  glorious  Whig  futiirc.  We  succei/dcd  in  1S40,  but  not 
without  an  effort;  and  I  know  that  nothing  but  union,  cordial, 
sympathetic,  fraternal  union,  can  prevent  the  party  that  achieved 
that  success  from  renewed  prostration.  It  is  not, —  I  wcMild 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  —  it  19  not  by  premature  and 
partial,  by  prescriptive  and  denunciatory  proceedings,  that  this 
great  Whig  family  win  ever  be  kept  together,  or  that  Whig 
coonseLis  can  maintain  their  ascendency.  This  is  perfectly  plain 
and  obvious.  It  was  a  piirty,  from  the  first,  made  up  of  diifer- 
«*nt  opinions  and  principles,  of  gentlemen  of  every  political  com- 
plexion, uniting  to  make  a  change  in  the  administration.  They 
were  men  of  strong  State  rights  principles,  men  of  strong  fed- 
eral principles,  men  of  extreme  tariff,  and  men  of  extreme  anti- 
tariff  notions.  What  could  be  expected  of  such  a  party,  unles.-? 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  of  union  and 
sympathy?  Its  tme  policy  was,  from  the  first,  and  must  be,  un- 
less it  meditates  its  own  destruction,  to  heal,  and  not  to  widen. 
the  breaches  that  existed  in  its  ranks.  It  consented  to  become 
united  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  a  continuation  of  a 
ruinous  course  of  measures.  And  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  revolution  of  1840  is  the  momentous 
value  of  conciliation,  fritMuIsIiip,  sympathy,  nnd  union. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  there  were  four  or  five 
great  objects  in  that  revolution.  And,  in  the  first  plac^,  one 
great  object  was  that  of  attempting  to  secure  permanent  peace 
bct>\'cen  this  country  and  England.  For  although,  ns  I  have 
»aid,  we  were  not  actually  at  war,  we  were  subjected  to  perpet- 
ual agitations,  which  disturb  the  interests  of  the  country  almost 
as  much  as  war.  They  break  in  upon  men's  pursuits,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  calculating  or  judging  of  their  chances 
of  success  in  any  proposed  line  or  course  of  business.  A  set- 
tled peace  was  one  of  the  objects  of  that  revolution.  1  am  glad 
if  you  thiuK  ttiis  is  accomplished. 

The  next  object  of  that  revolution  was  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue. It  was  notorious  that,  for  the  several  last  years,  the  expen* 
ditnre^  for  the  administration  of  government  had  exceeded  the 
receipts;  in  other  words,  government  had  been  ninning  in  debt, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  was 
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rtil]  furtfaer  and  faster  diminisliing  the  revenue  itself.  A  soujiu 
revenue  was  one  of  those  object*;  and  that  it  has  been  accoui- 
plidlied,  our  timnks  and  prai&e  are  due  to  the  Congreee  that  haH 
just  adjourned. 

A  third  object  was  protection,  protection  incidental  to  reve- 
nue, or  consctjucnt  upon  revenue.  Now  as  to  that.  Gentlemen, 
much  ha»  been  done,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  enough 
has  been  done.  And  for  this,  too,  ail  the  Whigs  who  supported 
that  measure  in  Congress  are  entitled  to  high  praise:  they  i^* 
ceive  mine,  and  I  hope  they  do  yours;  it  is  right  that  they 
should.  But  let  us  be  juat  The  French  rhetoricians  have  a 
maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  that  is  nut  true;  lam 
afraid  that  some  of  oiu^  jubilant  oratory  would  hardly  stand  the 
test  of  this  canon  of  criticism.  It  is  not  true  that  a  majority, 
composed  of  Whigs,  could  be  found,  in  either  house,  in  favor  of 
the  tarilf  bill.  More  than  thirty  Whigs,  many  of  them  gentle- 
men of  lead  and  i]itluenc«,  voted  against  the  law,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  on  all  questions,  direct  and  indirect;  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  couji- 
try,  the  treasury,  and  the  government  itself,  at  this  moment,  if 
the  law  actually  passed,  for  revenue  and  for  protection,  had  dc- 
()ended  on  Whig  votes  alone.  After  all,  it  passed  the  House  ol 
Representatives  by  a  single  vote;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
iciul  about  that  single  vote.  But  did  not  every  gentleman  who 
voted  Un  it  take  the  responsibility  and  deserve  the  honor  of  that 
pinglc  vote ?  Several  gentlemtn  in  the  opposition  thus  befriend- 
ed the  bill;  thus  did  our  neighbor  from  the  Middlesex  District  of 
this  State,*  voting  for  the  tariff  out  and  out,  as  steadily  as  did 
my  honored  friend,  the  member  from  this  city.f  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  ''  coming  to  the  rescue,"  and  yet  he  had  that  one 
vott^  and  held  the  taritf  in  his  hand  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had 
had  a  presidential  veto !  And  how  was  it  in  the  Senate  ?  It 
passed  by  one  vote  again  there,  and  could  not  have  passed  at^ 
all  without  the  assistance  of  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Mr.  Williams  of  Maine,  and  of  Mr.  Wright  of  New 
York.  Ijet  us  then  admit  the  truth  (and  a  lawyer  may  do  that 
when  it  helps  his  case),  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  other  party  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
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Whigs  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  taiiiT,  and  that,  if  this  a^sisl- 
anoe  had  not  been  rendered,  the  tarifT  must  have  faJed. 

And  this  is  a  very  important  truth  for  New  England.  Her 
children,  iooking  to  their  manufactures  and  industry  for  theiv 
livelihood,  must  rejoice  to  find  the  tarifT,  so  necessary  to  these, 
no  party  question.  Can  they  desire,  can  they  wL**h,  that  such  a 
great  object  as  the  protection  of  industry  should  become  a  party 
obje^  rising  with  party,  and  with  the  failiu^  of  the  party  that 
supported  it  going  to  the  grave?  This  is  a  public,  a  national 
question.  The  tariif  ought  to  be  inwrought  in  the  sentimenta 
of  all  parties;  and  although  I  hope  that  the  preeminence  of 
Whig  principles  may  be  eternal,  I  wish  to  take  bond  aiid  secu- 
rity, that  we  may  make  the  protection  of  domestic  industry 
more  durable  even  than  Whig  supremacy, 

Jjpi  us  be  tnie  in  another  respect  This  tariff  has  accom- 
plished much,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  men  who  passed  it  But 
in  regard  to  protection  it  has  only  restored  the  country  to  the 
Btate  in  which  it  was  before  the  compromise  act,  and  from  which 
it  fell  under  the  operation  of  that  act  It  has  repaired  the  con- 
sequences of  that  measure,  and  it  haa  done  no  more,  I  may 
speak  of  the  compromise  act.  My  turn  has  come  now.  No 
measure  ever  passed  Congress  during  my  connection  with  that 
body  that  caused  me  so  much  grief  and  mortification.  It  was 
passed  by  a  few  friends  joining  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy.  I 
have  heard  much  of  the  motives  of  that  act  The  pt^rsonaJ  mo- 
tives of  those  that  passed  the  act  were,  I  doubt  not,  pure ;  and 
all  public  men  are  supposed  to  act  from  pure  motives.  But  if 
by  motives  are  meant  the  objects  proposed  by  the  act  itself,  and 
expressed  in  it,  then  I  say,  if  those  be  the  motives  alluded  to, 
they  are  worse  than  the  act  itself.  The  princi|)le  i^-as  bad,  the 
measiue  was  bad,  the  consequences  were  bad.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  every  line  of  the  act  itself,  shows  that 
the  deaigu  was  to  im[K>se  upon  legislation  a  restraint  that 
the  Constitution  had  not  imposed;  to  insert  in  the  Consti- 
tution a  new  prohibitory  clause,  providing  that,  after  the  year 
1842,  no  revenue  should  be  collected  except  according  to  an 
absurd  horizontal  system,  and  none  exceeding  twenty  per  cent 
It  was  then  pressed  through  under  the  great  emergency  of  the 
public  necessities.  But  I  may  now  recur  to  what  I  then  said, 
namely,  that  its  principle  was  false  and  dangerous,  and  that 
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when  itfi  time  came,  it  would  rack  and  convulse  our  system.  I 
said  we  should  not  get  rid  of  it  without  throes  and  Bpasn.3. 
Has  not  this  been  as  predicted?  We  have  felt  the  spasms  and 
throes  of  thiH  convulsion;  but  we  have  at  last  gone  through 
them,  and  begin  to  breathe  again.  It  is  something  that  that  act 
is  at  last  got  rid  of;  and  the  present  tariff  is  deserving  in  this, 
that  it  is  s|>ecific  and  discriminating,  that  it  holds  to  common 
sense,  and  rejects  and  discards  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act,  I  hope  for  ever. 

Another  great  and  principal  object  of  the  revolution  of  1340 
was  a  restoration  of  the  currency.  Our  troubles  did  not  begin 
with  want  of  money  in  the  treasurvi  or  under  the  sapping  and 
mining  operation  of  the  compromise  act.  They  are  of  earlier 
date.  The  trouble  and  distress  of  the  country  began  A^-ith  the 
currency  in  1833,  and  broke  out  with  new  severity  in  1837. 
Other  causes  of  difficulty  have  since  arisen,  but  the  first  great 
shock  was  a  shock  on  the  currency ;  and  from  the  effect  of  this 
the  country  is  not  yet  relieved.  I  hope  the  late  act  may  yield 
competent  revenue-,  and  am  sure  it  will  do  much  for  protection. 
But  until  you  provide  a  better  currency,  so  that  you  may  have 
a  universal  one,  of  equal  and  general  value  throughout  the  land, 
I  am  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  we  shall  see  the  day  of  our  for- 
mer prosperity.  Currency,  accredited  currency,  and  easy  and 
cheap  internal  exchanges,  —  until  these  things  be  obtained,  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  country  will  find  no  adequate  relief. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  wUI  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  on  this  subject.  At  the  special  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  arranged 
a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  That  plan  was  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  a  large  capital,  furnished  mainly  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  it  included  branches  for  local  discounts.  I  need  not  ad- 
vert, Grcntlemen,  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  scheme 
was  drawn  up,  and  received,  as  it  did,  the  approbation  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  I 
need  not  remind  you,  that  he  whom  we  had  all  agreed  should 
hold  the  secjind  place  in  the  government  had  been  called  to  th» 
head  of  it,  I  need  not  say  that  he  held  opinions  wholly  differ- 
ent from  mine  on  the  subjects  which  now  came  before  ust 
But  those  opinions  were  fixed,  and  therefore  it  was  thought  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  not  to  see  how  strong  a  case  might 
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be  made  against  the  President,  but  to  get  along  as  well  as  we 
might.  "With  such  views,  Mr.  Ewing  presented  his  plan  to 
Congress.  Afl  most  persons  will  remember,  the  clause  allowing 
the  bank  to  establish  branches  provided  that  those  branches 
might  be  placed  in  any  State  which  should  give  its  consent.  I 
have  no  idea  that  theie  is  any  necessity  for  such  a  restriction. 
I  believe  Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  the  branches  with- 
out, as  well  as  with,  the  consent  of  the  States.  But  that  clause, 
at  most,  was  theoretical.  I  never  could  find  any  body  who 
could  show  any  practical  mischief  resulting  from  it.  Its  oppo- 
nents went  upon  the  theory,  which  I  do  not  exactly  accord  with, 
that  an  omission  to  exercise  a  power,  in  any  case,  amounts  to  a 
surrender  of  that  power.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  beat  thing 
that  could  be  done ;  and  its  rejection  was  the  commencement 
of  the  disastrous  dissensions  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  at  the  time  when  that 
plan  was  prepared  whether  the  capital  would  be  subscribed 
But  we  did  what  we  could  about  it.  We  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  principal  commercial  cities.  They 
were  invited  to  Washington  to  confer  with  us.  They  expressed 
doubts  whether  the  bank  could  be  put  into  operation,  but  they 
expressed  hopes  also,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  do  the 
best  they  could  to  advance  it.  And  as  the  commercial  interests 
were  in  its  favor,  as  the  administration  was  new  and  fresh 
and  popular,  and  the  people  were  desu-ous  to  have  something 
done,  a  great  earnestness  was  felt  that  that  bill  should  be  tried. 

It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the  Senate's  request,  and  by  the 
Senate  it  was  rejected.  Another  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate, 
without  the  provision  ref|uiring  the  consent  of  the  States  to 
branches,  was  discussed  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  then 
could  not  pass  even  a  Whig  Senate.  Here  was  the  origin  of 
distrust,  disunion,  and  resentment 

I  will  not  pursue  the  unhappy  narrative  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  session  of  1841.  Men  had  begun  to  grow  excited  and  angry 
and  resentful.  I  expressed  the  opinion,  at  an  early  period,  to  all 
those  to  whom  1  was  entitled  to  speak,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  forbear  further  action  at  present  That  opijiion,  as 
expressed  to  the  two  Whig  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  is  be- 
fore the  public.    1  wished  Congress  to  give  time  for  consultation 
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to  take  place,  for  harmony  to  be  restored;  becanse  I  looxed  lot 
no  good,  except  from  the  unitod  and  iianuoiiious  action  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Whig  government.  I  suppose  that  counsel  was 
not  good,  certainiy  it  was  not  followed.  I  need  not  add  tho 
comment. 

This  brings  up,  as  far  as  concerns  the  questions  of  ciuTcncy, 
to  the  last  session  of  Ck>ngres8.  Early  in  that  session  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  in  a  plan  of  an  exchequer.  It  met 
with  little  favor  in  either  House,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
me,  Gentlemen,  lest  the  whole  burden  fall  on  others,  to  say  that 
it  had  my  hearty,  sincere,  and  entire  approbation.  Gentlemen, 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  manifested  through  my  public  life  a  very 
overweening  confidence  in  ray  own  judgment,  or  n  very  un- 
reasonable unwillingness  to  aoc<»pt  the  views  of  others.  But 
there  are  some  subjects  on  which  I  feel  entitled  to  pay  some 
respect  to  my  own  opinion.  The  subject  of  currency,  Gentle- 
men, has  been  the  study  of  my  life.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  lit- 
tle before  my  entrance  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
inestions  connected  with  a  raix<Mi  c»irrency,  involving  the  proper 
relation  of  paper  to  specie,  and  the  proper  means  of  restricting 
an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  came  to  be  discussed  t>y  the  moat 
acute  and  well-disciplined  understandings  in  England  in  Parlia- 
ment At  that  time,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  bank,  when  paper  was  fifteen  per  cent  below  par,  Mr. 
Vansittart  had  presented  his  celebrated  resolution,  dccluring  that 
a  bank-note  was  still  worth  the  value  expressed  on  its  face;  that 
the  bank-note  had  not  depreciated,  but  that  the  price  of  bullion 
had  risen.  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  espoused  this 
view,  as  we  know,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  close  reasoning 
of  Huskisson,  the  powerful  logic  of  Horner,  and  the  practical 
sagacity  and  common  sense  of  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord 
Ashburton.  The  study  of  those  debates  made  me  a  bnllionist 
They  convinced  me  that  paper  could  not  circulate  safely  in  any 
country,  any  longer  than  it  was  immediately  redeemable  at  the 
place  of  its  issue.  Coming  into  Congress  the  very  next  year, 
or  the  next  but  one  after,  and  finding  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  I  then  and  ever  after  dc\oted 
myself,  in  preference  to  all  other  public  topics,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  questions  relating  to  them.  1  bt'Iieve  I  have  read 
every  thing  of  value  that  has  been  published  since  on  those 
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questions,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  I  have  istudied  by 
close  observation  tiie  laws  of  papur  currency,  as  they  have  ex* 
hibited  themselves  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  from  1311 
down  to  the  present  time.  I  have  expressed  ray  opinions  at 
various  timt-s  in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  predictions  which  I 
have  made  have  not  been  altogether  falsified  by  subsetjuent 
events.  I  must  therefore  be  pcnnitted,  Gentlemen,  without 
yielding  to  any  flippant  newspaper  paragraph,  or  to  the  hasty 
ebuUitiona  of  debate  in  a  public  assembly,  to  say,  that  1  believe 
thu  plan  for  an  exchequer,  as  presented  to  Congress  at  ita  last 
session,  is  the  best  measure,  the  on/i/  measure  for  the  adoption 
of  Congress  and  the  trial  of  the  [xtople.  I  am  ready  to  stake 
my  reputation  upon  it,  and  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  stake.  I  am 
ready  to  stake  my  reputation,  that,  if  this  Whig  Congress  will 
take  that  measure  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  within  three  years  it 
will  be  admitted  by  the  whole  American  people  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  measure  of  any  sort  ever  adopted  in  this  country,  the 
Constitution  only  excepted. 

i  mean  that  they  should  take  it  as  it  was  when  it  came  from 
the  Cabinet,  not  as  it  looked  when  the  committees  of  Congresb 
had  laid  their  hands  upon  it.  For  when  the  committees  of 
Congress  had  struck  out  the  proviso  respecting  exchange,  it  was 
not  worth  a  rush;  it  was  not  worth  the  parchment  it  would  be 
engrossed  upon.  The  great  desire  of  this  country  is  a  general 
currency,  a  facility  of  exchiuige;  u  currency  which  shall  be  the 
4ame  for  you  and  for  the  people  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
and  a  system  of  exchange  which  shall  equalize  credit  between 
them  and  you,  with  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  steam 
conveys  men  and  uierchandise.  That  is  what  the  country 
wants,  what  you  want;  and  you  have  not  got  it  You  have  not 
got  it,  you  cannot  get  it,  but  by  some  adequate  provision  of 
government.  Exchange,  ready  exchange,  that  will  enable  a  man 
lo  turn  his  New  Orleans  means  into  money  to-day,  (as  we  have 
bad  in  better  times  millions  a  year  exchanged,  at  only  three 
quarters  of  one  per  cent.,)  is  what  is  wanted.  How  are  we  to 
obtain  this?  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  founded  on  a  pri 
vate  subscription  is  out  of  the  question.  That  b  an  obsoler* 
idea.  The  country  and  the  condition  of  things  have  changed. 
Suppose  that  a  bank  were  chartered  with  a  capital  of  fifty  mil- 
lims,  to  he  raised  by  private  subscription.     Would  it  not  be  cut 
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of  all  possibility  to  find  the  money  ?  Who  woulil  subscribe  ? 
What  would  you  get  for  shares?  And  as  for  the  local  discount, 
do  you  wish  it?  Do  you,  in  State  Street,  wish  that  the  nation 
should  send  mlUions  of  untaxed  banking  capital  hither  to  in- 
iTease  your  dispountrf?  What  then  shall  we  do?  People  who 
are  waiting  for  power  to  make  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
may  a.s  well  postpone  ail  attempts  to  benefit  the  country  to  the 
incoming  of  the  Jews, 

What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Let  us  turn  to  this  plan  of  the 
exchequer,  brought  foru'^ard  last  year.  It  was  assailed  from  all 
quarters.  One  gentleman  did  say,  I  believe,  that  by  some  pos- 
sibility some  good  might  come  out  of  it,  but  in  genend  it  met 
with  a  diflerent  opposition  from  every  different  class.  Some 
said  it  would  be  a  perfectly  lifeless  machine,  —  that  it  was  no 
system  at  all,  —  that  it  would  do  nothing,  for  good  or  evil; 
others  thought  that  it  had  a  great  deal  too  much  vitality,  admit- 
ting that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  fearing  that  it  would  increase  the  executive 
power:  thus  making  it  at  once  King  Log  and  King  Serpent. 
One  party  called  it  a  ridiculous  imbecility;  the  other,  a  danger- 
ous giant,  that  might  subvert  the  Constitution.  These  varied 
arguments,  contradicting,  if  not  refuting,  one  another,  convinced 
me  of  one  thing  at  least,  —  that  the  bill  would  not  be  adopted, 
nor  even  temperately  and  candidly  considered.  And  it  was 
not  In  a  manner  quite  unusual,  it  was  discussed,  assailed,  de- 
nounced, before  it  was  allowed  to  take  the  course  of  reference 
and  examination. 

The  dilBcultit'.s  we  meet  in  carrying  out  our  system  of  consti- 
tutional government  are  indeed  extraordinary.  The  Constitution 
was  intrn<iKl  as  an  instrument  of  great  political  good;  but  we 
sometimes  so  dispute  its  meaning,  that  %ve  cannot  use  it  at  all. 
One  man  will  not  have  a  bank,  without  the  power  of  local  dis- 
count, against  the  consent  of  the  States;  for  that,  he  insists, 
would  break  the  Constitution.  Anotlier  wiU  not  Imve  a  bank 
M*ith  such  a  power,  because  he  thinks  that  would  break  the  Con* 
utitution.  A  third  will  not  have  an  exchequer,  with  authority 
to  deal  in  exchanges,  because  that  would  increase  executive 
influence,  and  so  might  break  the  Constitution.  Ajid  between 
them  all,  we  are  like  the  bontman  who,  in  the  midst  of  rocks 
and  currents  and  whirlpools,  will  not  pull  one  stroke  for  safety. 
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lest  he  break  his  oar.  Are  we  now  looking  for  the  time  when 
we  can  charter  a  United  States  Bank  with  a  large  private  sub- 
scription ?  When  will  that  be  ?  When  confidence  is  restored. 
Are  we,  then,  to  do  nothing  to  save  the  vesael  from  sinking,  till 
the  chances  of  the  \^nnds  and  waves  have  landed  us  on  the 
»hore?  He  is  more  sanguine  than  I  am,  who  thinks  that  the 
time  will  soiin  come  when  the  Wtiigs  liave  more  power  to  work 
effectually  for  the  good  of  the  country  than  they  now  have. 
The  voice  of  patriotism  calls  npon  them  not  to  postpone,  but  to 
act  at  this  moment,  at  the  very  next  session ;  to  make  the  best 
ol  their  means,  and  to  try.  You  say  that  the  administration  is 
re?|>on»ible ;  why  not,  then,  try  the  plan  it  has  recommended. 
If  it  fails,  let  the  President  bear  the  responsibility.  If  you  wiU 
not  try  this  plan,  why  not  propose  something  else? 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  of  events  that  have  happened,  ] 
ought  to  say,  and  will,  since  1  am  making  a  full  and  free  com- 
munication, that  there  is  no  one  of  my  age,  and  I  am  no  longer 
very  young,  who  has  written  or  spoken  more  against  the  abuse 
and  indiscreet  use  of  the  veto  power  than  I  have.  And  there  is 
no  one  whose  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  less  changed.  1 
presume  it  is  universally  known,  that  I  have  advised  against 
the  use  of  the  veto  power  on  every  occasion  when  it  has  been 
used  since  I  have  been  in  the  Cabinet  But  I  am,  nevertheless, 
not  willing  to  join  (hose  who  seem  more  desirous  to  make  out 
a  case  against  the  President,  than  of  serving  their  country  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  vetoes  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  at 
the  close  of  the  extra  session,  the  received  doctrine  of  many 
seemed  to  be,  that  they  would  undertake  nothing  until  they 
could  amefid  the  Constitution  so  as  to  do  away  with  tbi  - 
power.  This  was  mere  mockery.  If  we  were  now  reforming 
the  Constitution,  we  might  wish  for  some,  I  do  not  say  what, 
guards  and  restraints  upon  this  power  more  than  the  Constitu- 
tion at  present  contains  ;  but  no  convention  would  recommend 
striking  it  out  altogether.  Have  not  the  people  of  New  York 
lately  amended  their  constitution,  so  as  to  require,  in  certain  leg- 
Illative  action,  votes  of  two  thirds?  and  is  not  this  same  restiJo 
tion  in  daily  use  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  itself. 
in  the  case  of  suspension  of  the  rules?  This  constitutional 
power,  therefore,  is  no  greater  a  R^stniint  than  this  body  imposes 
on  itself.  But  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  look  for  such  an  amend 
12  • 
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mcnt;  who  expects  to  live  to  see  its  day?  And  to  give  up  aL 
practical  efTurta,  and  to  go  on  with  a  general  ide^i  Uini  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  amended  before  any  thing  can  bo  done,  was,  1 
will  not  say  trifling,  but  treating  the  great  necessities  ol'  the 
people  a»  of  quite  too  little  importance.  This  Congress  accom- 
plished,  in  this  regard,  nothing  for  the  people.  The  exchequer 
plan  wliich  wn-s  submitted  to  it  will  accomplish  some  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  people,  and  especially  the  Wliig  people.  I  am  con- 
fident of  it;  I  know  it.  When  a  mechanic  makea  a  tool,  an 
axe,  a  saw,  or  a  plane,  and  knows  that  the  temper  is  good  aod 
the  parts  are  w^ell  proportioned,  he  knows  that  it  will  answer  ite 
purpose.     And  1  know  that  this  plan  will  an.^wer  its  purpose. 

There  are  other  objecta  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
among  which  is  one  of  such  importance  that  I  will  not  now 
pa«s  it  by;  1  mean,  the  mortifying  ntate  of  the  public  credit 
of  this  country  at  thb  time.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if 
the  statesmen  of  a  former  age  were  among  us,  if  Washington 
were  here,  if  John  Adams,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison  were 
here,  they  would  be  deeply  concerned  and  soberly  thoughtful 
about  the  present  state  of  the  public  credit  of  the  country.  In 
the  position  I  fill,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  re^d,  g<Mierally  with 
pleasure,  but  sometimes  with  pain,  communications  from  our 
public  agents  abroad.  It  is  distressing  to  hear  them  speak  o( 
their  distress  at  what  they  see  and  hear  of  the  scorn  and  con- 
tumely with  which  the  American  character  and  American  credit 
are  treated  abroad.  Why,  at  this  very  time,  we  have  a  loan  in 
the  market,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  money  and  credit, 
ought  to  command  in  Europe  one  hntidreti  and  twenty-five  per 
cent  Can  we  sell  a  dollar  of  it?  And  how  is  it  with  the 
cr<^dit  of  otir  own  Commonwealth?  Does  it  not  find  itself 
aflected  in  its  crctlit  by  the  general  state  of  the  credit  of  the 
country  7  Is  there  nobody  ready  to  make  a  movement  in  this 
matter?  Is  there  not  a  man  in  our  councils  large  enough,  com- 
preiiensive  enough  in  his  views,  to  undertake  at  least  to  prfsent 
this  case  before  the  American  people,  and  thus  do  something  to 
restore  the  public  character  for  morals  and  honesty? 

There  are  in  the  country  some  men  who  are  indiacTcet  enough 
lo  tulk  of  repudiation^  —  to  advise  their  fellow-citizens  to  re/>ic- 
diote  public  debt.  Does  repudiation  pay  a  debt  1  Does  it  dis- 
cburge  tiie  debtor?     Can  it  so  modii'y  a  debt  that  it  shall  not  be 
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4lwa\8  binding,  in  law  as  well  as  in  morals?  No,  Gentlemen; 
repudiation  does  notliing  but  add  a  sort  of  disrepute  to  acknowl- 
edged inability.  It  is  our  duty,  bo  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
rouse  the  public  feeling  on  the  subject;  to  maint^iin  and  assert 
the  universal  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  importance 
of  preserving  public  faith  and  credit  People  say  that  the  intel- 
ligent capitalists  of  Europe  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
United  States  government  and  the  State  governments.  So  they 
ought;  but,  Gentlemen,  what  does  ail  this  amount  to?  Does 
not  the  general  government  comprise  the  same  people  who  make 
up  the  State  governments?  May  not  these  Europeans  ask  us 
how  long  it  may  be  before  the  national  councils  will  repudiate 
public  obligations  ? 

The  doctrine  of  repudiation  has  inflicted  upon  us  a  stain 
'«rhich  we  ought  to  feel  worse  than  a  wound ;  and  the  time  has 
come  when  every  man  ought  to  address  himself  soberly  and 
seriously  to  the  correction  of  this  great  existing  evil.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say  what  the  Constitution  allows  Congress  to  do 
in  the  premises.  I  will  only  say,  that  if  that  great  fund  of 
the  public  domain  properly  and  in  equity  belongs,  as  is  main- 
tained, to  the  States  themselves,  there  are  some  means,  by  reg- 
ular and  constituUonul  laws,  to  enable  and  induce  the  States  to 
save  their  own  credit  and  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  much  too  long.  I  have 
wished  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,,  there  remain  certain  impor- 
tant objects  to  engage  our  public  and  private  attejition,  in  the 
national  affairs  of  the  country.  These  arc,  the  settlement  of  the 
remaining  questions  between  ourselves  and  England  ;  the  great 
questions  relating  to  the  reciprocity  principle ;  those  relating  to 
colonial  trade ;  the  most  absorbing  questions  of  the  currency, 
and  those  relating  to  the  great  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
national  character  and  the  public  faith ;  these  are  all  objects  to 
which  I  am  willing  to  devote  myself^  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  I  do  not  expect  that  much  of  public  service  remains 
to  be  done  by  me;  but  I  am  ready,  for  the  promotion  of  theoe 
objects,  to  act  with  sober  men  of  any  party,  and  of  ail  parties. 
I  am  ready  to  act  with  men  who  are  free  from  that  great  dan- 
ger that  surrounds  all  men  of  all  parties,  —  the  danger  that  pa- 
triotism itself,  warmed  and  heated  in  party  contests,  will  run  into 
partisanship.     I  believe  that,  among  the  sober  men  of  this  coun- 
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try,  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  more  moderation  of  party  feel- 
ing, more  predominance  of  purely  public  considerations,  more 
honest  and  general  union  of  weU-meaning  men  of  all  sides  to 
uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  cany  them  forward 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  in  public  life  or  in  a  private 
station,  I  am  willing  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  me,  and  to 
give  them,  with  hearty  good-will  and  zealous  effort,  all  that  may 
remtun  to  me  of  strength  and  life. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


PBrTDiNO  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1842,  Mr.  Wehstor  wns  made  acquainted  with  iho  exist- 
ence at  Paris  of  a  copy  of  D'Anville's  map  of  America  on  a  small  scale, 
on  which  the  boundary  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United 
Stales  was  indicated  by  a  red  line,  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  British 
claim.  This  map  (which  was  soon  extensively  known  as  the  red-Hne 
map)  had  been  discovered  by  Pre8iden[  Sparks  in  the  foreign  ofiice  at 
Paris.  He  also  found  a  letter  from  I>n  Franklin  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  boundary  had  been  delineated 
by  Dr.  Franklin  upon  some  map,  at  the  request  of  the  Count,  and  for  his 
infonr^tion.  There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  this  letter  referred  to 
the  iiidp  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

After  ihe  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  publication  of  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  its  ratification,  much  importance  was 
attached  by  the  opposition  press  in  England  to  this  map,  as  proving  in» 
contestably  the  soundness  of  the  British  claims  relative  to  boundary. 
ll  was  also  absurdly  made  n  matter  of  reproach  against  Mr.  Webster, 
that  he  had  not,  as  soon  as  he  became  acqua,inted  with  the  existence  of 
this  map,  communicated  it  to  Lord  Ashburion. 

So  conclusive  was  this  piece  of  evidence  deemed  in  England  in  favor 
of  the  British  claim,  and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it  in  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  that  it  became  necessary  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
way  of  ofiset,  to  refer  to  another  map  not  before  publicly  known  to  ex 
'M ;  namely,  the  copy  of  Miichell's  map  which  had  been  used  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  the  British  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  provisional  treaty, 
nnd  by  hiTi  sent  home  to  his  government.  This  map  luid  l)ecn  pre- 
sened  in  the  library  of  George  the  Third,  and  with  that  library-  was  sent 
to  the  tlriii«h  Museum.  On  this  map  the  line  us  claimed  by  the  United 
StHtes  is  boldly  and  distinctly  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the 
words  *^  Boundary  as  described  by  Mr,  Oswald"  wriiteo  in  four  places 
with  great  plainness.  It  was  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  thai  these  words  are  in  the  handwriting  of  George  the  Third, 
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The  writer  of  this  note  was  assured  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  cxislcnce  of  this  map  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
'rcaly  of  Washington.  He  was  also  assured  by  Lord  Ashburton,  that  he 
was  equally  ignorant  of  it  till  after  his  return  from  America.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accidentally  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and, 
under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr,  Featherstonhaugh,  with  other  documents  and  materials  relative 
to  the  boundary,  although  no  allusion  to  this  map  is  made  in  his  report. 
He  was  directed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  hand  over  lo  Lord  Ashburton  all 
the  documents  and  maps  in  his  possession,  but  this,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  was  not  among  those  transferred  by  him. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  MitchelPs  map  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  for  negoliai 
mg  the  treaty  of  1783.  It  contains  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  lu 
the  source  of  the  St.  John^s,  which  is  described  upon  the  map  as  *^  Mr. 
Oswald^s  line."  It  no  doubt  represents  the  boimdary  line  as  offered  by 
Mr.  Oswald  on  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  but  not  agreed  to  by  the  Brit- 
ish government. 

On  tlie  discovery  of  Mr.  Jay's  map,  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  was  held,  at  which  a  very  learned  memoir  on  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  was  read  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
had  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  preparing  the  American 
statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ring  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbiter, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
that  of  any  other  person. 

At  the  time  this  meeting  was  held,  the  knowledge  of  Oswold's  map 
had  not  reached  Anirrlca.  The  simultaneous  discovery  of  these  two 
maps  in  Englau'd  mid  the  Uniied  States,  the  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  the  controversy  of  all  the  maps  produced  in  the  discussion, — 
one  of  them  in  fnci  (Oswald's)  decisive  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  —  a  dis- 
covery not  made  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1842,  —  is 
among  the  most  singular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  rhnt  treaty.  Taken  together,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  official  correspondence,  they  leave  no  doubl  that  Mr.  .fay's 
map  ejchibits  the  proposed  line  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  and  thai 
Oswald's  map  exhibits  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  which  is  ilial 
always  contended  for  by  tlie  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster,  happening  to  be  in  New  York,  was  present  by  invitation 
al  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  above  alluded  to,  and  after  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  memoir,  having  been  called  upon  by  its  Vice- 
President,  Mr,  W.  Beach  Lawrence,  made  the  following  speech. 
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Mr.  President: —  I  have  had  very  great  gratification  in  lis- 
tening to  your  dissertation  on  the  topics  connected  with  the 
newly  found  map  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  I  came  here  to  be  in- 
structed, and  I  have  been  instructed,  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
results  of  your  information,  and  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject I  came,  however,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  be- 
ing called  on  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  or  any  other  topic  con- 
nected with  the  treaty,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  it  was  my 
fortune  to  bear  a  part.  I  wm  free  to  say,  Sir,  that  the  map 
which  hangs  over  your  head  does  appear  to  be  proved,  beyond 
any  other  documents  now  producible,  to  have  been  before  the 
commissioners  in  Paris  in  1782.t  That  fact,  and  the  lines  and 
marks  which  the  map  bears,  lead  to  inferences  of  some  impor- 
tance. If  they  be  not  such  inferences  as  remove  all  doubts  from 
these  contested  topics,  they  may  yet  have  no  inconsiderable  ten- 
dency towards  rebutting  or  controlling  other  inferences  of  an 
opposite  charact-er,  drawn,  or  attempted  to  be  drawn,  from  sim- 
ilar sources. 

Before  making  any  particular  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the 
MJvernl  maps,  I  will  advert  to  two  or  three  general  ideas,  which  it 
is  always  necessar)'  to  carry  along  with  us  in  any  process  of  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject.  Let  us  remember,  then,  in  the  first 
plac^^  that  the  treaty  of  1783  granted  nothing  to  the  United 
States,  —  nothing.  It  granted  no  political  rights.  It  granted  not 
one  inch  of  territory.     The  political  rights  of  the  United  States 

•  Remarks  made  at  a  Meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  lli« 
15tliof  April,  1B43. 

f  It  must  be  paniculsrly  borne  in  mind,  in  reading  this  apoech,  that  intelli- 
gonce  of  the  discovery  of  Oawald'a  map.  and  of  the  lime  marked  upon  it,  had 
aot  yet  reached  America. 
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had  been  asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
and  stood,  and  stand,  and  always  will  stand,  upon  that  Declara- 
tion. The  territorial  limits  of  the  several  States  stood  upon  their 
respective  ancient  charters  and  grants  from  the  Briti.^h  crown, 
going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783  acknowledged,  it  did  not  grant,  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  It  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Uni- 
Uk\  States  as  they  then  existed,  with  the  territories  that  belonged 
to  them,  respectively,  as  colonies.  That  wluch  has  since  be- 
come, or  afterwards  became,  the  subject  of  dispute,  was  territory 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Massachu- 
setts on  the  other.  The  question  was  the  definition  of  the 
boundary  between  the  English  Provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick,  and  Massachusetts,  But  as,  by  the 
ficknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
England  had  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  treat  diplomatically 
with  the  whole  Union,  this  matter  of  disputed  boundary  between 
England  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  thenceforward  became 
a  (luestion  of  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land; because  the  treaty-making  power  necessarily  devolved 
upon  the  whole  Union,  as  well  according  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  as,  afterwards,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Well,  then,  the  question  was,  What  is,  or 
what  was,  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  British  Province  of  Nova  Scotia?  Nova  Scotia  did 
not  join  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  did  not  separate  from 
the  mother  country  ;  Massachusetts  did,  and  the  question  there- 
fore arose,  What  was  the  boundary  between  them  ? 

Now,  in  order  to  a  general  understanding  of  that,  we  must  go 
a  little  back  in  the  history  of  political  occurrences  on  this  conti- 
nents The  war  of  1756  brought  on  a  general  itmllict  in  Ame- 
rica between  England  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain 
on  the  other.  From  that  period  till  the  pt-nce  of  1703,  wluch 
trrminated  the  war,  Spain  possessed  F]ori(h»,  imd  Canada  be- 
longed to  the  French.  By  the  peace  of  Pari?*,  in  17()3,  Canada 
on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  the  south,  were  ceded  by  France 
and  Spain,  respectively,  to  Great  Britain.  OiIrt  tl)n<lue^fs  were 
made  by  British  power  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  British 
ministry,  in  October  of  that  year,  by  the  celebnred  prorjamation 
nf  the  7ll»  of  that   month,  ilffuicU  the  boundaries  of  these  rr- 
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■pcrtive  Colonies  thus  obtained  from  France  nnrl  Spain ;  and 
BO  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  the  British  government,  in  issuing  tlie  proclamation  of 
1763,  defining,  describing,  and  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
newly  acquired  Province  of  Canada  or  Quebec,  asserted  as  the 
boundary  of  Canada  a  line  against  which  Massachusetts  had 
contended  with  France  during  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty 
year^.  That  is  to  say,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  in- 
eisted  that  her  territory  ran  to  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. She  claimed  not  to  the  highlands,  but  over  them  doicn 
to  the  river,  England  had  never  discountenanced  this  claim  of 
her  colony  as  against  France.  England,  then  becoming  owner 
of  Canada  by  conquest  and  subsequent  cession,  described  its 
boundaries  as  she  desired  to  fix  them,  by  the  celebmted  line  of 
"  highlands."  According  to  the  prcx^Iamation,  the  line  from  Lake 
Nepissing  (at  the  northwest)  was  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence 
to  proceed  along  the  highlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  thenxselves  into  the  St,  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  sea. 

Massachusetts  complained  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  as 
taking  into  Canada  what  she  had  insisted  on  as  matter  of  her 
own  right  Mr.  Borland,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  presented  it 
strongly  to  the  British  ministry,  as  an  invasion  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  that  Colony.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Maine,  near  the  Keniitibec,  there  was  a  tract  of  country 
to  which  it  was  alleged  the  crown  of  England  had  rightful 
claim.  There  grew  up,  therefore,  a  tacit  consent,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  between  the  crown  of  England  and  Massachu- 
settfi,  that,  if  the  former  would  forbear  to  assert  any  right  to 
this  ti^rritory,  included  within  the  general  limits  of  the  Province 
of  Maine,  Masj^achusetts  would  not  press  the  matter  respecting 
the  boundary  between  that  Province  and  Canada-  Well,  under 
these  circumstances,  when  the  peace  of  1783  was  made,  the 
question  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  boundary  between 
Massachu^^ctts  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  country  was  a  \\'ilder 
ness,  and  the  line  was  not  easily  defined.  Many  historical  doc- 
uments, the  oroclamation  of  1763,  and  many  prior  and  subse- 
quent procecilin^a  of  the  governments,  were  resorted  to.  Now 
F  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  commissioners  of  1783  was  m 
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ascertuin  what  was  the  existing  line,  and  not  to  run  any  ne"» 
line,  as  England,  being  possessor  of  Canada  by  conquest  from 
France,  claimed  under  the  French,  and,  acccording  to  general 
principles,  would  be  bound  by  what  had  been  the  claims  of  hei 
grantor.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  whilst  the  French  owned  Can* 
ada,  down  to  the  very  day  of  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  the  French  maps,  so  far  as  1  know,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  if  any,  represent  the  divisional  line  between  Ma»- 
8achu»ctts  and  Nova  Scotia  exactly  according  to  the  line  con- 
tended for  by  us.  The  French  maps  which  gave  another  repre- 
sentation were  the  production  of  a  subsequent  epoch.  It  was 
fair,  therefore,  to  say  to  England,  '*  You  must  claim  under  your 
grantors,  and  according  to  tlieir  claim." 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783  undoubtedly  meant  tn 
ascertain  what  the  line  was  as  it  then  existed,  and  so  to  describe 
it  In  regard  to  the  map  now  presented,  supposing  the  fact  to  be 
as  I  take  it  to  be,  that  it  was  before  the  commissioners,  because 
it  has  Mr.  Jay*3  memorandum  upon  it^  and  connecting  it  with 
the  proposition  of  the  British  minister  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782, 
several  things  seem  very  fairly  to  be  dcdiicible ;  and  an  important 
one  is,  that  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources 
of  the  River  St  John  are  identical  according  to  this  map  and 
according  to  Mr.  Oswald's  proposition.  How  comes  it,  then,  the 
northwestern  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources  of  the  St, 
John  being  identical  in  the  minds  of  men  of  that  day,  that  that 
idea  has  not  been  followed  up?  And  this  leads  to  one  of  the 
questions  aboxit  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  can 
lay  down  beforehand  any  positive  nile,  or  decide  fairly,  without 
a  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  com- 
missioners proceeded  upon  a  conviction  of  the  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectnefis  of  the  geographical  delineation  upon  the  paper  on  their 
tabic.  Should  it  afterwards  turn  out,  either  that  that  delinea- 
tion was  in  some  small  degree  incorrecti  or  that  it  vras  mateii- 
atly  incorrect,  or  that  it  was  altogether  incorrect,  what  is  the  rule 
for  such  a  case,  or  how  far  are  mutual  and  common  riistakek  of 
tins  kind  to  he  corrected  ?  On  the  face  of  Mitchell's  map,  (an  I 
a  copy  of  that  map  was  before  the  commissioners,  as  all  admit,) 
the  Madawaska  is  laid  down  as  a  north  and  south  line,  or  a 
river  running  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Mr.  Oswald  accord 
ingly  says,  **  beginning  at  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.' 
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and  then  tracing  the  boundary  to  the  ISDsaiasippi,  down  thai 
river  to  latitude  thirty-one  north,  and  so  to  the  sea,  and  along 
the  sea;  and  then  says,  the  eastern  boundary  shall  be  the  River 
St,  John,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  He  goes,  therefore,  ou 
the  idea,  evidently,  that  the  source  of  Uie  St,  John  is  at  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia ;  or  else  he  leaves  a  hiatus  in 
ills  description.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  you,  Sir,  is,  that  this  de- 
lineation of  the  Madawaska  was  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  north 
and  south  river.  Errors  in  the  calculation  of  the  longitude  had 
led  to  giving  it  a  north  and  south  direction  on  the  map,  whereas 
it  should  have  had  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  ;  and  this 
error  carries  it,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  fact,  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  farther  to  the  west.  Now,  of  the  various  questions  which 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  arise  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  one 
would  be,  whether,  in  a  case  of  mutual  mistake  of  that  kind, 
founded  on  a  mutual  misapprehension,  this  error  was  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  whether  the  parties  were  to  be  bound  by  it,  let  the  true 
couffio  of  that  river  be  what  it  might  These  questions  are  no 
longer  of  great  importance  to  us,  since  tlie  whole  mutter  has 
been  settled ;  but  they  may  have  their  influence,  and  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  conflict  of  these  majjs  is  undoubtedly  a  pretty  remark- 
ible  circumstance.  The  great  mass  of  contemporaneous  maps 
are  favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
marks read  by  the  President  of  the  Society  are  most  cogent  to 
evince  this.  The  treaty  negotiated  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bntish  government,  met  xinth  great  opposition 
in  Parliament  It  was  opposed  on  the  very  ground  that  it 
made  a  line  of  boundary  "  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  Great 
Britain";  or,  as  a  leading  member  of  Parliament  said,  that  it 
made  the  United  States  masters  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick;  and  maps  were  published  exhibiting  thia  line  exact- 
ly as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  These  maps  accompanied 
the  Parliamentary  papers  and  debatx!3.  Now,  it  is  very  extracr- 
dinary,  it  would  be  deemed  almost  incredible,  that,  If  these  maps, 
thus  making  out  a  case  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid 
against  the  British  ministry  and  their  negotiation,  had  been  er- 
roneous, nobody  in  the  Foreign  Office^  nor  the  minister,  nor  Mr. 
Oswald  himself,  should  have  one  word  to  suggest  against  the 
iux;ui)cy  of  these  maps.  They  defended  the  treaty  and  boun* 
13* 
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dary  as  presented  on  the  maps,  not  going  on  the  ground  at  ail 
that  those  maps  exhibited  any  erroneous  presentation.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  conchiaion  of  that  treaty  till  our  day,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  two  governments  to  any  agreement  on  the 
matter.  That  on  the  words  of  the  treaty,  on  the  fair  and  neces- 
sary import  of  the  words  of  the  treaty,  the  case  is,  and  has  al- 
^'aya  been,  with  the  United  States,  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
intelligent  Englishman  at  tliia  day  would  be  found  ready  to 
deny.  The  argument  has  been,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  show 
the  line  anywhere  else,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  this  side  of  all  the  waters  that 
run  into  the  St  John,  —  1  suppose  no  man  of  sense  and  com- 
mon candor  would  undertake  to  maintain  seriously  such  a  prop- 
osition as  that,  —  but  the  argument  always  has  been  that  which 
was  successfully  pressed  upon  the  king  of  Holland,  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  these  words,  when  we 
look  to  localities,  the  highlands,  the  streams,  and  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  difficulty  ted  his  Majesty,  as  difficulties  of  a  BimilGur 
character  in  other  cases  lead  referees  and  arbitrators,  into  the  no- 
tion of  "splitting  the  difference,"  or  compromising  the  claim, 
and  drawing  a  line  between  that  claimed  by  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  claimed  by  the  British  government,  on  the  other. 
The  English  government,  therefore,  has  always  proceeded  less 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  themselves,  than  on  those  external 
considerations,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  great  inconven- 
ience of  such  a  line  of  demarcation ;  and  has  founded  upon  that, 
as  its  natural  result,  another  inference,  the  great  improbability  that 
England  would  have  agreed  to  a  line,  unnecessarily,  which  sep- 
arated her  own  provinces  from  one  another,  and  made  the  com- 
munication between  them  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  foreign  power.  The  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  preceded  it,  were  entered  into  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  settlement 

When  the  present  administration  came  into  power,  it  deter- 
mined, that,  as  an  arbitmtion  conduct-cd  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  learning,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
had  failed,  and,  as  the  matter  was  likely  at  all  events  to  ter- 
minate in  compromise  at  last,  it  might  be  quite  as  wise  lor  the 
parties  to  attempt  to  compromise  it  themselves,  on  such  con 
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Biderations  as  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt  Hathei  wiser  this, 
indeed,  yoa  must  surely  admit,  than  to  refer  it  to  the  considera- 
lion  of  a  third  power.  It  was  upon  that  principle  and  in  that 
spirit  that  the  negotiations  of  1842  were  entered  into.  It  was 
altogether  in  that  amicable  and  rational  spirit  in  which  one 
neighbor  says  to  another,  according  to  the  Scripture^  "  Let  us 
agree  with  our  adversiu'y  while  we  are  in  the  way  with  him." 
Or  as  one  might  suppose  tu'o  landed  proprietors  would  have  done, 
whose  contiguous  estates  had  projecting  corners,  and  irregular 
lines,  producing  inconvenience  in  the  management  of  plnnta- 
tions  and  farms.  These  things,  in  private  life,  are  adjusted,  not 
on  the  principle  that  one  shall  get  ail  he  can  and  grant  nothing, 
or  yield  every  thing  and  get  nothing,  but  on  the  principle  that 
the  arrangement  shall  be  for  the  mutual  convenience  and  advan- 
tage of  both  parties,  if  the  terms  can  be  made  fair,  aud  equal, 
and  honorable  t^i  both. 

I  believe,  or  at  least  I  trust  with  great  humility,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  will  ultimately  be,  that  the  arningt»ment  in 
this  case  was  not  an  objectionable  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
willing  to  maintain  everywhere,  that  the  States  of  Massachu- 
»etts  and  Maine  are  better  off  this  day  than  if  I^ord  Ashburton 
had  not  signed  the  treaty,  but  had  signed,  in  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ermnent,  a  relinquishment  of  the  claim  of  England  lo  every 
square  foot  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  gone  home.  These 
States  get  more  by  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  the  other  beneiita  obtained  through  the  treaty,  than 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  St.  John  is  worth,  according  to 
any  estimate  any  one  has  yet  been  pleased  to  make  of  it.  And 
as  to  the  United  States,  if  we  can  trust  the  highest  military 
judgment  in  the  country,  if  we  can  trust  the  general  sense  of 
intelligent  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject^  if  we  can  trust 
our  own  common  sense  on  looking  to  the  map,  an  object  of 
great  importance  has  been  attained  for  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  settlement  of  the  question  rel- 
ative to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  Vermont  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  across  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  are  gains  or  advantages,  it  does  not  follt)w. 
because  this  whole  arrangement  is  highly  advantageous  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  useful  to  the   States   of   New 
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York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hompehire,  that  thcrefoic  it  rooBt 
be  disadvantageous  or  dishonorable  to  the  other  party  to  the 
treaty.  .  By  no  means.  It  is  a  narrow  and  sel(i»b,  a  crafty  and 
mean  spirit,  which  eupposea  that  in  things  of  this  sort  there 
oan  be  nothing  gained  on  one  side  withoat  a  corresponding  loss 
on  the  other.  Such  arrangements  may  be,  and  always  should 
be,  for  tJie  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties.  England  has  no 
reason  to  complain.  8he  has  obtained  all  she  wanted,  a  rea- 
sonable boundary  and  a  fair  communication,  a  "convenient" 
communication  and  line  of  intercourse  between  her  own  prov- 
inces. Who  is  therefore  to  complain  ?  Matseachnaetts  and 
Maine,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  ail  their  agents,  have  adopted 
the  treaty.  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  English  government. 
And  though  in  party  times,  and  in  contests  of  men,  some  litde 
dust  may  be  thrown  into  the  air,  and  some  little  excitement  of 
the  political  elerncnt.s  may  be  produced  occasionally,  yet,  so  faf 
aft  we  know,  no  considerable  discontent  exists  on  the  subject 
How  far  the  United  States  consider  themselves  benefited  by  it, 
let  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  decide.  A  greater 
majority,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  was  never  given,  in  eithei 
house,  in  favor  of  any  treaty,  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  time. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugb, 
and  the  tone  of  sundry  articles  in  the  London  press,  concern- 
ing the  Paris  map,  I  hope  nobody  supposes,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  that  these  things 
are  exciting  any  sensation  at  Washington.  Mr.  Featherston- 
haugh  does  not  alarm  us  for  our  reputation.  Assuming  that 
there  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by 
compromise,  finding  that  no  arbitration  which  did  not  end  in 
a  compromise  would  be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the 
government  thought  it  its  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  two 
States  immediately  concerned  to  the  subject,  —  to  ask  them 
to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered  into,  with  an 
assurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  without 
theii  consent,  and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  boundary. 
To  this  the  two  States  tgreed,  with  the  limitation  upon  the  con- 
^nt  of  their  agents,  that,  with  regard  to  both  States,  it  should 
be  unanimous.     In  this  state  of  things,  undoubtedly  it  was  the 
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dnty  of  the  govemraent  of  the  United  States  io  lay  before  these 
States  thus  admitted  Into  the  negotiations  all  the  information 
in  its  power.  Every  office  in  Washington  UTia  ransacked,  every 
book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  nego- 
tiationfl,  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and 
among  the  rest  this  discovery  in  Paris,  to  go  for  what  it  waa 
worth.  If  these  alTorded  any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used  to  obscure  their  rights, 
to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust  compromise, 
that  was  all  for  their  consideration.  The  map  was  submitted 
as  evidence,  together  with  all  Ihe  other  proofs  and  documents 
in  the  case,  without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  1  must  confess  that  I  did 
not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty  on  my  part  to  go  to  Lord  Asli- 
burton  and  tell  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit  of  doubtful  evidence 
in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might  perhaps  make  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  liigher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  uncertainty  over  the  "whole 
matter. 


I  will  detain  you,  Sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the 
subject.  Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which  my  own  situation  is  a 
delicate  one.  1  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  general  judgment 
of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  disrepu- 
table to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  interests  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty;  and  in  the 
next  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly 
disposition  has  been  manifested  by  the  government  in  settling 
the  question,  and  putting  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has 
distiubed  the  relations  of  the  country  for  fifty  years,  not  always 
without  some  danger  of  breaking  the  public  peace,  often  with 
the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial  intercoxirse,  spreading  dis- 
trust between  those  having  daily  dealings  with  one  another,  and 
always  tending  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspicion. 
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INTHODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  annual  election  m  the  autumn  of  lfM3  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit  in  Massachii*»cits.  Large  conventions  came  together  in  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  Among  them,  that  which 
met  at  Andover  on  the  9th  of  November,  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  in  Essex  County,  and  attended  by  many  persons  from 
the  neighlxtring  parts  of  the  Stale,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ani- 
mated. The  presence  of  Mr.  Wc'bster  had  been  requested  by  special 
mvitation  from  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Andover,  immediately 
charged  with  the  arrangements  for  the  day.  He  was  accompanied  hy 
a  large  numbnr  of  personal  and  political  friends  from  Boston.  The 
place  of  meeting  wns  a  sequestered  dell  of  a  circular  form,  partly  sur- 
rounded and  sheltered  by  the  native  forest,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  where  a  platform  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  atn- 
phitheatrical  slope,  which  furnished  accommodation  to  a  very  large 
audience. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of 
Salem,  on  whose  motion  William  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  Convention.  After  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks from  the  chair  introducing  the  business  of  the  day,  Mr.  Phillips 
addressed  the  Convention  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  ability, 
and  concluded  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  with  much 
power  ihn  principles  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  objccte  to  be  effected  at 
the  coming  election.  The  concluding  resolution  was  in  the  following 
terms :  — 

^*  Rrsolredy  That  while  regarding  ourselves  as  especially  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  Constitution,  wc  welcome  on  this  occasion  the  much- 
desired  presence  of  the  great  Defender ;  that  we  submit  to  his  hands 
the  re.q)onsible  task  of  repelling  all  open  or  insidious  attacks  upon  this 
palladium  of  our  right.s ;  and  that  we  shall  rejoice  once  more  to  hear 
from  his  lips  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  exhortations  of  patriotism."' 

After  the  enthusiastic  cheering  had  subsided  with  which  this  resolu- 
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Jon  had  been  received,  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  the  meeting 
and  delivered  the  following  speech.  The  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  day,  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the  Speech  woa 
dedicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  following  letter.* 

"  Boston,  November  13,  1843. 

•*  My  dear  SiH,  —  At  the  suggestion  of  friends,  I  have  looked  over  the 
printed  reports  of  my  remarks  at  Andover,  for  the  purpose  of  publica- 
tion, in  a  pamphlet,  with  Home  of  the  papers  and  extracts  which  1  read, 
or  to  which  I  referred,  put  into  an  Appendix. 

"  I  doubt,  my  dear  Sir,  whether,  at  tliia  season  of  the  year,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  I  should  have  gone  to  Andover  lo  address  a  large 
collection  of  people,  if  a  disposition  to  comply  with  your  own  personal 
wishes,  so  kindly  expressed,  had  not  formed  a  large  part  of  the  induce- 
ment. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  now,  as  a  manifestation  of  my  esteem  and  regard, 
to  present  the  pamphlet  in  this  public  manner  to  you  ;  and  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  for  expressing  the  gratification  which  1  feel  in 
knowing,  not  only  your  intelligent  and  warm  regard  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  the  mstitutions  of  the  country,  but  also,  that  amidst  the  duties  of 
your  chair,  and  the  labor  which  you  ore  known  to  bestow  on  the  deeper 
studies  belonging  to  your  profession,  you  still  find  time  to  acquaint  your- 
self extensively  with  its  great  and  leading  interests. 

"Daniel  Webster. 

"To  Rev.  Professor  Moses  Stuabt,  Andover." 


•  The  topics  of  this  speech,  and  Mr.  Webster's  political  course  generally, 
were  roa<le  ihe  eubjeci  of  two  very  able  letlera  written  by  Professor  Sluarl 
and  published  about  mie  time  in  a  pamphlet  form. 
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It  is  not  without  considerable  reluctance,  fellow-citizens,  that 
I  present  myself  before  this  meeting  to-day.  It  had  been  my 
purpose  to  abstain,  for  the  time  to  come,  from  all  public  ad- 
dresses before  such  vast  assemblages.  The  invitation,  however, 
came  from  sources  which  I  so  much  respect,  and  appeared  to 
urge  my  attendance  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it  was  not  in 
my  yielding  nature  to  withhold  my  consent.  And  that  consent 
I  cannot  regret,  when  I  look  around  me  and  before  me,  and  see 
such  a  collection  from  Andover,  from  all  parts  of  this  county, 
and  from  the  adjacent  counties. 

Gentlemen,  I  concur  most  zealously  in  the  hope  of  the  elec- 
tion of  George  N.  Briggs  and  John  Reed  to  the  ofRces  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  am 
ready  to  perform  any  duty  towards  the  accomplishment  of  what 
we  all  desire.  I  do  not  propose,  on  tliis  occasion,  any  extendtjd 
discussion  of  State  politics ;  but  I  may  say,  generally,  that  1 
wish  to  see  Massachusetts  restored  to  what  she  has  been,  and 
characteristically  is.  In  the  proceedings  of  last  year,  I  have 
oeen  much  that  does  not  belong  to  Massachusetts;  much 
that  han  no  Havor,  no  relish,  of  the  Old  Bny  State  about  it- 
Gentlemen,  I  entertain  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  good 
sense  and  good  feelings  of  the  people,  wht^n  once  aroused,  —  and 
they  are  now  aroused,  —  wiD  accomplish  all  that  patriotism  can 
desire,  to  this  end.  The  proof  of  this  I  see,  not  in  a  noisy  and 
vaporing  spirit  among  the  people,  but  in  the  deep  enmestness 
and  sobriety  with  which  sensible  and  patriotic  men  are  preparing 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  electors,  at  the  present  crisis. 

•  An  AdthcM  delivered  al  a  Convention  of  the  Whi^  of  Essex  County,  Mir 
nchuseiis,  held  ut  Andover,  on  the  0th  of  November,  1843. 
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Gentlemen,  the  Andover  Committee  have  desired  me  to  ad- 
dress this  assembly  on  a  number  of  vastly  important  topics.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  enter  far  into  so  broad  a  field ; 
I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  to  some 
of  the  subjects  suggested  by  them. 

They  desire  that  I  should  express  my  sentiment*  upon  the 
respective  duties  of  the  national  and  State  governments ;  upon 
the  duties  of  the  general  government  to  farmers,  merchants,  and 
manufactiu-crs ;  upon  the  importance,  the  necessity,  of  a  sacred 
observance  of  public  faith ;  upon  the  currency  and  it«  rela- 
tions, and  the  utility  and  importance  of  a  universal  medium  of 
payment 

In  reference  to  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  I  am  embarrassed 
by  the  fact-,  that  T  have  little  now  to  say  of  any  of  them.  By  the 
favor  of  the  people,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  public  life,  and 
upon  these  subjects  my  opinions  are  well  known.  They  are  un- 
changed. And  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  not  so  much  to 
announce  any  new  doctrines  held  by  roe,  as  to  refer  to  senti- 
ments long  cntertainerl,  and  often  expressed. 

The  general  government^  all  agree,  is  vested  with  certain  pow- 
ers, and  hrld  to  certain  duties.  It  is  its  duty  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  foreign  invasion,  to  provide  armies  and  equip  navies ; 
the  treaty-making  power  is  confided  to  it ;  the  superintendence 
of  the  foreign  relations,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  country's 
honor  in  foreign  States,  belong  to  it  This  all  acknowledge. 
But  upon  its  domestic  duties  there  has  grown  up  a  difference 
of  opinion  of  great  breadth,  leading  to  diverse  conclusions  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other. 

Upon  these  duties  it  is  my  intention  briefly  to  say  something, 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  all  remarks  made  upon  the  subject  may 
be  taken  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  candor  from  which 
they  proceed.  I  vash  to  persuade  others  of  their  correctness,  1 
know  we  have  a  common  destiny;  that  the  good  of  the  whole 
country  embraces  the  good  of  aU  its  parti*;  and  I  desire  that  at 
all  times,  by  free  and  candid  discussion  and  consideration,  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  men  entertain  on  these  topics  may 
be  reconciled,  and  that  all  may  approach,  and  finally  stand  upon, 
the  same  ground. 

A  contest  has  agitated  the  country  for  years  upon  the  true 
extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  two  particulars ;  — 
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1.  Ab  to  ltd  authority  over  the  cunency ; 

2.  Aj9  to  its  power  to  encourage  domeatic  industry  by  did* 
crimination  in  laying  dutiea  on  articles  of  manufacture  import 
ed  from  abroad. 

And  first,  as  to  the  currency.  All  agree  that  Congress  poa- 
i}«s8es  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  for  that  provision  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  in  terms ;  and  that  it  has  the  power 
to  coin  money,  for  those  words  are  also  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  there  is  a  wide  dili'ercncc  of  opinion  as  to  what 
duties  are  or  are  not  fairly  inferable  from  these  grants  of  power. 
In  regard  to  this  matter,  which  has  so  long  divided  the  country, 
and  which  will  continue  to  agitate  it  till  it  shall  be  elTectualJy 
settled,  J  must  begin  by  a  reference  U>  some  general  principles 
and  leading  facts. 

Congress  possesses  the  commercial  power,  that  is,  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  ajid  the  power  of  coining  money;  and 
it  may  issue  Its  own  bills  of  credit  No  State  can  either  coin 
money,  regulate  commerce,  or  emit  its  own  bills  of  credit  But, 
right  or  wrong,  banking  corporations  are  established  under  State 
authority,  and  issue  bills  ;  and  these  bills  form,  in  fact,  the  mass 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  And  now,  since  the 
use  of  these  bills  has  become  almost,  il'  not  wholly,  universal, 
the  question  arises,  On  what  government  devolves  the  power  of 
regulating  the  paper  currency?  Now,  Grentlcmen,  in  my  opiji- 
ion,  which  1  have  entertained  for  many  years,  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  currency  of  the  countrj- ;  I 
think  that  it  has  a  duty  beyond  merely  coining  money  and  fix- 
ing its  value;  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  gives  Con- 
gress authority  over  that  great  instrument  and  means  of  com- 
merce, the  actual  circulating  medium  of  the  country ;  and  that 
if  paper  is  to  take  the  place  of  coin,  Congress  is  bound  to  see 
that  it  is  safe  paper,  and  such  att  is  not  likely  to  defraud  and 
oppress  the  people,  to  become  base  in  character,  or  run  to  ex- 
cess. On  these  topics  my  opiniuus  have  been  frequently  ex- 
(vessed  and  are  weU  known/ 

As  I  have  observed  already,  Gentlemen,  I  have  very  litd* 

*  In  the  origino]  pamphlet  edition  of  Uiia  speech,  large  extracu  wctq  here 
made  from  Bpeeohei  in  the  Senate  of  the  Sdth  ol  Sepiember,  lb37,  and  the  li^tb 
nf  March,  1638,  which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  Uiis  collection ; 
i»d  from  the  spoech  in  Kaneuil  Hall,  of  the  24th  of  Julv,  1B38.  in  Volume 
Vp.  417. 
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that  is  new  to  say  on  these  points.  The  ground  I  have  evei 
taken,  and  to  which  I  adhere  to  this  day,  ia,  that  if  Congress  is 
bound  ixy  furnish  a  currency  for  the  people,  Hs  well  as  for  the 
government,  then  something  beyond  a  sub-treasury,  something 
more  than  a  vaidt,  or  series  of  vaults,  where  the  public  money 
can  be  collected,  and  whence  it  can  be  distributed,  is  necessary; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  is  not  bound  to  do  this,  then  it 
may  resort  to  any  scheme  it  may  deem  proper  for  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenue;  although,  even  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  quite  idle  and  ndiculous,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk  about 
vaults,  and  safes,  and  bolts,  and  locks. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  three  propositions  which  I  would 
gladly  submit  to  every  candid  man  tu  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try;  because  it  is  my  wish  to  establish  the  principles  I  espouse, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  by  convincing  them  that  they  are  honest, 
just,  and  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  community.  These  propo- 
sitions are,  — 

1st,  That  paper,  in  the  present  stat«  and  condition  of  society, 
will,  and  must,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  currency, — 
the  mass  of  the  circulation. 

All  the  humbug  about  a  specie  currency,  a  hard-money  sys- 
tem,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense.  We  know  that 
we  must,  from  some  source  or  other,  have  paper  for  circulation, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation.  Is  there  a  man  here, 
is  there  a  man  anywhere,  who  will  say  without  a  blush,  that  he 
expects  an  exclusive  specie  currency?  Can  any  sensible  man 
so  say,  without  feeling  his  cheek  burn  with  shame?  There  is 
none  such.     Well,  then,  is  there  any  one  not  satisfied,  — 

2d,  That  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  paper  currency,  should  be 
m  every  part  of  the  country  of  equal  value,  and  that  value  equiv- 
alent to  specie? 

la  it  not  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  circulating 
medium  o(  universal  receivability,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word? 
The  inhabitants  of  Maine,  Georgia,  the  valley  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
—  is  it  not  to  be  wished  that  they  all  may  have  some  paper 
which  every  body  w\\\  take?  All  candid  un-n  mu?l  admit  that 
It  is.  It  is  an  object  of  high  importance  thai  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Alabama,  should  have  something  which  they  can 
I  emit,  without  loss,  to  pay  the  manufacturers  of  Essex  lor  their 
goods;  it  is  as  great  an  object  to  the   Essex   manufacturers  that 
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Ihpy  should.  Well,  if  this  be  admitted,  there  is  only  one  more 
proposition,  and  that  is,  — 

3d*  That  no  State  institution,  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  can  furnish  such  a  universal  circnlating  me- 
dium. 

Can  any  State  institution  furnish  such  a  onrrency  ?  Have 
we  seen  any  instance  of  it  whatever  ?  We  all  know  the  con- 
trary. We  have,  in  Massachusetts^  bills  of  State  banks  which 
are  good  and  current  throughout  Massachusetts.  They  have 
the  same  in  Virginia.  Rut  if  any  of  yon  were  to  go  to-morrow 
to  Richmond,  or  Petersburg,  you  would  not  find  your  Miissa- 
chnsetts  money  current  there,  although,  indeed,  you  might  find 
brokers  who  would  give  you  a  premium  on  the  bills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Northern  remittances;  still,  your  Massachusetts  bills 
would  not  be  generally  received. 

The  citizetiB  of  each  State  know  the  condition  of  their  own 
institutions;  and  they  trust  them  as  far  as  they  ought.  But 
they  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  know,  the 
condition  and  rrcilit  of  all  the  institutions  of  nil  the  States.  On 
the  other  haixl,  they  do  know  the  general  laws  and  the  general 
institutions  of  the  general  govcrnmenti  and  the  credit  to  which 
those  institutions  are  entJtle<l.  We  miist  then  revert  to  the 
government  which  has  the  control  of  commerce  and  the  control 
of  the  currency,  whose  "spread  eagle"  is  good  everywhere. 
And  it  is  but  a  reasonable  and  just  demand,  to  require  such  a 
government  to  give  us  a  currency  which  shall  be  welcome  every- 
where, and  tmstcd  everywhere. 

Now,  where  is  this  power?  I  answer,  In  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  great  agent  of  cxim- 
merce,  money.  Congress  has  the  power  of  commercial  regula- 
tion by  the  Constitution;  it  has  also  the  power  to  coin;  and 
according  to  Mr,  Madison's  matured  judgment,  the  power  to 
coin  implies  the  power  to  say  what  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
coinage,  if  that  coinage  be  displaced  by  paper.  I  will  not  go 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  constitutional  argument.  Suifice 
it  to  say,  that  those  who  made  the  Constitution  did  not  doubt 
this  power.  G<'ncnil  Washington  did  not  doubt  it,  for  he  estab- 
lishftj  nil  institution  for  this  very  purpose;  or  at  least,  it  was 
estiiiiLinhed  under  his  immediate  authority  and  aajiction.  Mr. 
Madison  did  not  doubt  it,  and   I   mention  his  name  because  hi? 
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authority  is  much  ^ed  on,  as  not  generaOy  favoring  liberal  con* 
structions  of  constitutional  powers.  If  not  convinced  in  hla 
own  private  judgment,  he  said,  as  any  reasonable  man  would 
say,  that  the  Constitution  had  thus  been  long  interpreted,  that 
its  meaning  was  fixed  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  That  was 
right.  We  have  had  a  bank  for  forty  years;  some  say  now  it 
is  unconstitutional.  Will  they  say  so  forty  years  hence?  Will 
they  then  think  that  what  was  thought  right  by  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  who  formed  the  Constitution  and  established  the 
government,  was  wholly  wrong  ?  I  suspect  not.  We  must 
take  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has  been  soleranly 
fixed,  —  fixed  by  practice,  fixed  by  successive  acts  of  Congress, 
fixed  by  solemn  judicial  decision,  —  or  we  never  shall  have  any 
aettjed  meaning  at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  no  precedent, 
no  practice,  no  judicial  decision,  no  assent  of  successive  legis- 
lators, nor  all  these  together,  can  fix  the  meaning  of  an  article 
in  the  fundamental  law. 

J  am  well  aware,  Gentlemen,  that  at  the  present  moment,  and 
in  the  commercial  States,  the  evils  of  a  disordered  currency  are 
partially  remedied,  and  not  so  severely  felt  But  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  as  great  as  ever.  In  the  South  and 
West,  there  is  no  money  which  deserves  the  name.  The  people 
trade  almost  wholly  by  barter.  What  they  do  call  money  is 
entirely  without  a  fixed  or  general  value;  and  the  great  depreci- 
ation and  fluctuation  in  the  currency  is  the  cause  of  much  de- 
moralization in  the  community,  and  a  fruitful  souroe  of  other 
evils.  Of  all  bad  -  systems  this  is  the  worst.  And  though  we 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  just  now,  feel  no  particular  harm 
from  this  source,  yet  the  evil  day  will  come. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  tmde  which  will  always  operate, 
30  long  as  man  is  man,  and  which  cannot  be  violated  with  im- 
punity;  and  just  as  surely  as  this  Is  the  case,  just  so  sure  shall 
we  again  feel  the  effects  of  a  disordered  eurrency.  There  is 
now,  in  the  mercantile  phrase,  a  better  feeling  in  the  community, 
at  least  in  the  Atlantic  States.  There  is  an  appearance  of  re- 
turning prosperity  and  a  revival  of  business;  but  there  are  a 
tiousand  banks  in  the  country,  ready  to  Fend  money  to  good 
cusvomers,  under  the  doctrine,  to  which  I  cannot  wholly  agree, 
that  all  safe  business  paper  may  be  discounted  without  danger. 
A  pl'*Ji''v  of  money  will  raise  prices,  prosperity  will  beget  excess. 
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ftiiJ  excess  must  result  in  revxilsion.  And  these  alternations 
wtU  be  our  lot  and  our  history  so  long  as  we  have  no  genera! 
regulator  of  the  currency. 

Now,  I  will  not  say,  I  never  have  said,  that  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  I  have  said  that  it 
has  been  tried  for  forty  years  with  success,  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  respectful  consideration.  Some  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
Senate  of  tJie  United  States,  I  said  that  a  national  bank  had 
done  much  good  to  the  country,  yet  it  was  not  worth  my  while 
to  propose  its  reestablish ment  while  thcnt  was  no  general  call 
of  the  people  for  such  a  measure.  I  remain  of  that  opinion. 
I  have  said,  more  recently,  that  a  national  bank  whose  capital 
should  be  derived  from  private  subscriptions,  and  with  the  power 
of  private  discounts,  is  out  of  the  question.  I  think  so  still, 
though  it  may  be  I  am  mistaken.  My  reason  is,  that  State  in- 
stitutions for  these  purposes  have  become  so  much  multiplied, 
and  that  many  States  derive  large  portions  of  their  revenue 
from  taxe^  upon  the  capital  of  such  banks.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
quite  wiUing  to  agree  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  old  model,  is  perfectly  constitutional ;  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  future  Congress  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  country,  such 
an  institution  should  be  deemed  expedient^  it  shall  have  my 
hearty  support  But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  country  much  more 
needs  some  institiition  under  national  authority,  with  power  to 
restrain  in  some  just  mode  the  amount  of  paper  issues,  than  it 
needs  a  bank  which  may  itself  make  large  discounts  to  individ- 
uals. 

I  have  thus  spoken  upon  commerce  and  the  currency.  These 
lead  directly  to  the  tariff,  or  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic 
industry  by  laying  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  importa- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  state  my  opinions  on  this  topic  with  some  degree 
of  precision,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  sort  of  ultraism  pre- 
vailing with  regard  to  it,  characteristic  of  the  age.  People  run 
into  extremes,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  all  other  matters 
They  are  either  on  the  Ganges,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  West; 
There  are  men  who  would  carry  a  tariiT  to  prohibition.  Again, 
there  are  those  who  assert-  it  to  be  perfectly  unconstitutional  to 
lay  duties  with  the  least  regard  to  favoring  or  encouraging  tbf 
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products  of  oiir  own  country.  My  opinion  b,  that  the  po^cr  ol 
favoring  or  encouraging  productions  of  our  own,  by  just  diBcrira- 
inations  in  imposing  duties  for  revenue  on  imports,  does  belong 
to  Congreas,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  in  all  proper  cases. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  my  opinion,  and  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  di^cuBs  the  matter  with  any  candid  man  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

There  are  two  propositions  to  which  I  invite  your  attention ;  — 

1st  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  duties  of  impost  No 
8tate  has  this  power.     This  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

2d.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  while  the 
States  could  lay  impost  duties,  several  of  them  laid  such  duties, 
with  discriminations  avowedly  intended  to  foster  t heir  own  prod- 
ucts. They  now  can  do  no  such  thing.  It  must  accordingly  be 
done  by  Congress,  or  not  at  all. 

Now  the  power  of  Congress  is  to  regulate  commerce.  And 
in  all  English  history,  and  ail  oar  own  histxjry,  down  to  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
importation  of  some  articles  was  encx)uraged,  and  of  others  dis- 
coiu^ged  or  prohibited,  by  regy4lalions  of  trade.  The  regulation 
of  trade,  therefore,  was  a  term  of  well-known  meaning,  and  did 
comprehend  the  duty  or  object  of  discriminating,  with  a  view  to 
favor  home  productions.  We  find  this  to  have  been  so  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  her  Tudors  and  StnnrtB  down ;  and  in 
America,  the  opinion  I  have  stated  was  held  by  Otis,  Adams, 
and  the  other  great  and  eminent  men  of  the  Revolution. 
But  upon  this  point  I  need  not  dwell,  for  the  whole  doctrine  has 
been  placed  upon  immutable  foundations  by  a  son  of  your  own 
county,  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  (Hon.  Rufus  Choate),  in  his  speech  of  March, 
1S42 

The  amount  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  History  instructs 
08,  that,  before  the  Constitution  was  formed,  the  States  laid  du- 
ties of  imposts ;  but  each  only  for  itself,  and  therefore  the  duties 
were  very  dift'erent  and  unequal;  and  the  States  which  laid  du- 
ties for  the  protection  of  their  own  manufactures  were  imme- 
diately exposed  to  competition  from  others  that  had  no  manu- 
factures, who  would  open  their  |H>rts  freely  to  the  goods  taxed 
by  their  neighbors.  We  see  at  once  how  vain  it  would  be  for 
one  State  to  look  only  to  her  own  interests,  while  all  the  others 
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weie  looking  only  to  theirs.  Take  a  supposed  Instauce,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  cose  of  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island.  Massa- 
cltnaetts  had  manufactures,  Rhode  Island  had  not  Massachu* 
s^tts  laid  duties  on  imported  goods,  Rhode  Island  did  not.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  goods  taxed  by  Massachusetts 
in  her  seaport  towns  would  be  brought  free  into  Newport  or 
Providence  and  it  would  only  be  by  a  cordon  of  custom-houses 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  border,  that  Massachusetts 
t5ould  prevent  the  introduction  of  those  goods  into  her  terri- 
tories. 

The  case  is  suppositious,  but  I  speak  to  Massachusetts  men 
who  understand  the  effect  of  such  a  system,  whose  fathers  ex- 
perienced it,  and  I  teU  them  that  this  obvious  eftuct  produced  in 
Massachusetts,  as  much  as  any  thing,  the  disposition  to  come 
under  a  general  govornmontT  and  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It. 
was,  in  fact,  the  full  belief  of  the  people,  that  this  power  of 
laying  discriminating  duties  was  granted  to  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  revenue  power,  and  that  it  would  be  exercised.  They 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  did  expect,  that  it  would  be  used  ben- 
eficially for  their  interests. 

The  whole  history  of  the  country  from  1783  to  1788  proves 
this.  That  history  is  as  important  as  that  of  any  period  of  our 
national  existence.  We  see  in  it  the  then  infant  States  strug- 
gling under  a  load  of  debt  incurred  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  struggling  under  the  extinction  of  cotiniierce  and 
prostration  of  manufactures,  aud  struggling  all  in  vain.  These 
things  produced  that  strong  disposition  which  prevailed  from 
1784  to  1788,  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  reg- 
ulations, and  extend  abo  all  proper  encouragement  to  manu- 
factures. 

Gentlemen,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  certainly  inferior  to 
none  in  sagacity,  and  whose  name  confers  honor  upon  the 
whole  country,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1787,  indicated  hi& 
sentiments  upon  these  points  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
The  convention  to  deliberate  upon  the  formation  of  the  Con 
etitution  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787.  Dr.  Franklin 
was,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  President,  as  the  oflice  was 
then  cahed,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  also  as  a  member 
of  the  convention.  As  the  delegates  were  as.-^embling,  he  invit- 
ed them  to  a  meeting  at  bis  house,  on  which  occasion  a  papei 
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on  thiti  subject  was  read,  which  was  subsequently  printca,  and 
to  extracts  from  which  I  would  call  your  attention.*  They  will 
ffhow  you  what  were  tlie  sentiments  of  Dr.  Franklin.  They 
prove  that  far-aighted  sagacity,  which  could  discern  what  was 
then  visible  to  so  few  eyes;  and  tJiat  wisdom,  which  pointed 
out  a  course  so  greatly  beneficial. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  the  opinions  of  Massachusetts  in  thin 
respect;  to  this  good  old  Bay  State,  whose  citizens  we  arc 
proud  to  be,  and  whose  early  espousal  of  the  cause  of  a  national 
government  is  so  well  known.  1  will  observe,  first,  that  at  the 
time  these  opinions  were  sanctioneH  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  indeed, 
till  a  very  recent  period,  the  maiiuracturcr^  of  Ihe  country  were 
shop-workmen;  tailors,  hatters,  smiths,  bliocmakers,  and  others, 
who  wrought  tn  their  own  shops;  but  siill  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  banded  into  corporations.  He  who  denies 
to  Congress  the  power  to  protect  manufactures,  as  now  carried 
on,  denies  protection  as  mnch  to  every  individual  workman  a? 
to  Andover  or  Lowell.  Let  all  classes  of  artisans,  in  the  cities 
and  villages,  think  well  of  thin. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  so  happened,  that,  in  the  years  of  severe 
disaster  between  the  peace  and  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  Boston  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  subject,  and  their  proceedings^,  only  a  little  earllek 
than  the  paper  just  referred  to,  spmng  from  the  same  sense  of 
necessity.  I  will  trouble  you  to  listen  to  some  of  them,  which  I 
gather  from  the  publications  of  that  day. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  "the  merchants, 
traders,  and  others,  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,"  on  Saturday,  the 
16th  of  April,  1785,  the  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
adopted ;  — 

*'  Whereas  no  commereia?  treaty  is  at  present  established  between 
•hese  United  Slates  and  (Jreat  Briinin,  and  whereas  certain  British  mer- 
chants«  factors,  and  agenU  from  Kngland  arc  now  residing  in  this  towni 
who  have  received  large  f^uantilics  of  English  goods,  and  are  in  expecta- 
tion of  receivinp  further  supplies^  imporled  in  Britisli  bottoms,  or  otherwise, 
greatly  to  the  hindorunce  of  freight  in  all  America ti  vessels  ;  and  as  many 
more  such  persona  are  dailv  expected  to  arrive  umung  us,  which  threat- 
ens an  entire  monopoly  of  all  British  impormiions  in  the  hands  .'ifiuch 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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merchants,  agents,  or  facton,  which  we  apprehend  will  opemtp  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  interest  of  this  country ;  therefore,  to  preveni  as  far  ns 
possible  the  evil  tendency  of  such  persoiLs  continuing  among  us  (except- 
ing those  of  them  who  shall  be  approved  by  the  selectmen),  and  (o  dia* 
courage  the  sale  of  their  merchandise,  we,  the  merchania,  traders,  and 
others  of  the  town  of  Boston,  do  agrfte,— 

"  First,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draf\  a  petition  to  Confp«n 
representing  the  embarrH:»sments  under  which  the  trade  now  labore,  and 
the  still  greater  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  ttiat  the  said  committee  be 
empowered  and  directed  to  write  to  tlie  several  seaports  in  this  State, 
requesting  tlicm  to  join  witli  the  merchants  in  ttiis  town  in  simi  ar  appli- 
cations to  Congress,  immediately  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  agreeably  to  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  ;  and  also  to  obtain  instructions  to  their  representatives 
at  the  next  General  Court,  to  call  the  attention  of  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  the  importance  of  bringing  forward  such  regulations  as  shall 
place  our  commerce  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

"  Voted,  That  the  said  committee  be  requested  to  writft  to  the  mer- 
chants in  the  several  seaports  of  the  other  United  Stales,  earnestly  rec- 
ommending to  them  an  immediate  application  to  the  legislatures  of  their 
respective  Suites  to  vest  such  powers  in  Congress  (if  not  already  done) 
as  shall  be  competent  to  the  interesting  purposes  aforesaid,  and  also  to 
petition  Congress  to  make  such  regulations  as  shall  have  tlie  desired 
effect. 

**  Voted,  That  we  do  pledge  our  honor  ihnt  we  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly purchase  any  goods  of,  or  have  any  commercial  connections  what- 
ever with,  such  British  merchants,  factors,  or  agents  as  are  now  residing 
among  us,  or  may  herealler  arrive,  either  from  England  or  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  (excepting  such  persons  as  shall  be  appmved 
as  aforesaid),  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  preveni  all  persons 
acting  under  us  from  having  any  commercial  intercourse  with  tliem, 
until  the  salutary  purposes  of  those  resolutions  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished.^' 

So  far  the  roercliaiits.  Now  what  said  the  xneqbauios,  the 
artisans,  the  shop-workmen,  to  this?  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  per»onfl  belonging  to  those  claasea  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tav- 
ern, on  Monday,  the  25th  of  April,  1785,  the  following  resolutions 
among  others,  were  passed:  — 

"Voted,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  body  to  draft  a  petition 
to  the  next  General  Court,  selling  forth  the  difficulties  the  manufacturers 
of  this  town  labor  under  by  the  importation  of  certain  articles  (to  he 
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enumerated  ir*  the  petition),  and  praj^ng  a  prohibition,  or-lhat  luch 
duties  may  be  laid  as  will  effectually  protect  the  manufacture  of  the 
same. 

*'  Voied,  That  we  do  bear  our  public  testimony  against  sending  away 
our  circulating  cash  for  foreign  remittances,  as  tliis  practice,  we  con- 
ceive, is  calculated  to  impoverish  the  country,  to  distress  individuals  io 
the  prosecution  of  their  business  and  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes. 

*'*'  Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  write  to  the  committee  of 
merchants  and  traders  of  this  town,  inclosing  them  a  copy  of  itiese  votes, 
and  desiring  a  mutual  correspondence  on  the  subject.** 

The  coinniittee  appointed  under  the  forcgouig  resolution  ao- 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  "the  Committee  of  Merchants, 
Traders,  and  others  " :  — 

•*  Boston,  April  26,  1785. 
**  GcNTLEitfEN,  —  We,  being  appointed  by  the  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers of  (his  town  to  inform  you  what  measures  tliey  have  adopted  at 
this  important  crisis  of  our  aiTairs,  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  copy  of  their 
proceedings,  which  they  hope  will  meet  with  your  approbation. 

^^  We  shall,  by  all  measures  iu  uur  power,  endeavor  to  cultivate  that 
harmony  so  essentially  necessary  at  this  time,  and  recollect  with  pleasing 
satisfaction  tlie  u^nou  that  has  always  subsisted  bciwcen  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  of  this  town ;  we  should  regret  if  any 
measures  should  be  now  adopted  by  either,  to  impair  tJial  affection  which 
it  bas  ever  been  our  happiness  to  boast. 

**  But  as  the  several  branches  of  our  occupations  have  of  late  been 
materially  affected  by  European  importuiions,  we  conceive  ourselves  in 
duty  bound  to  prevent,  if  possible,  those  applies  cither  by  foreigners  or 
our  own  merchants. 

*'  We  have  therefore  voted  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Court  for  this  purpose,  and  as  we  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  your 
declaration  Uo  encourage  the  manufactures  of  this  country,*  we  trust 
you  will  support  with  your  whole  influence  any  measures  calculated  to 
promote  so  desirable  an  object. 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem, 

"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
John  Gray, 
Benjamin  Austin,  Jr., 
Samdel  G.  Jarvis, 
John  Skinner. 
Sahson  Bclcbeb. 
'  To  the  Committee  of  Merchants,  Traders,  and  others  " 
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Well,  how  did  the  merchanU  receive  this?  I  will  show  joa 
Here  is  a  letter,  signed  in  their  behalf,  by  that  great  patriot^  and 
prince  of  merchants,  John  Hancock.  Here  was  a  full  coopera* 
Lion  between  merchants  aud  manufacturers,  fur  the  united  sup- 
port of  their  own  interesta. 

"  Boston,  May  2,  1785. 
"  Gentlemem,  —  Your  communications  of  the  26th  ult  were  interest- 
ing and  agreeable.    Our  situation  is  truly  critical.    To  the  United  States 
in  Congress  we  look  for  effectual  relief,  and  to  them  we  have  accord- 
ingly ap^iealed. 

"  We  rejoice  to  find  oursonttmenta  and  views  harmonizing  with  youi^, 
and  hope  that  our  united  exertions  will  be  crowned  witli  the  desired 
success. 

**  We  shall  cheerfully  use  what  influence  we  have  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  tlic  manufactures  of  our  country',  and  for  obtaining  at 
the  next  General  Court  such  restrictions  and  excises  as  may  have  so 
happy  a  tendency. 

**  We  derive  great  support  from  that  unanimity  which  appears  to  acta* 
ate  our  respective  proceedings,  and  while  that  subsists  we  can  no  more 
despair  of  the  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  than  of  the  Uberties 
of  America. 

"  We  are.  Gentlemen,  with  much  esteem, 

*'  Your  most  humble  servants, 

"  John  Hancock, 
In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Committer 
of  Merchants^  Tradesmen,  and  others. 
'To  John  Ghat,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Tradesmen, 
Manufacturers,  &c." 

But  the  mechanics  did  not  limit  their  addresses  to  the  mer- 
L;hant8  of  Boston.  They  addressed  a  spirited  aud  sensible  letter 
to  all  the  tradesmeu  and  maiiufactiu^rs  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  the  same  topics  are  urged  with  force  and  earnestness." 

Now,  what  is  all  this?  and  what  does  it  prove?  Why, 
though  at  peace  with  England,  our  ships  could  not  visit  her 
ports^  or,  in  fact,  those  of  any  European  nation.  We  had  no 
national  flag;  we  were  unknown  upon  the  seas;  consequent- 
ly, British  vessels  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  our  trade.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  depression  among  all  classes,  that  some 
gentlemen,  who   had   a  little  property  left    from    the   Revolu* 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  U. 
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tion,  matic  a  contribution  to  build  three  or  four  ships,  on  the 
Mystic  River,  so  aA  to  give  some  employment  to  working  ahip- 
buiiders.  But,  having  no  national  character,  and  no  means  of 
sustaining  commerce,  these  ahips  rotted  on  the  ways,  or  at  the 
wharves.  The  merchants  of  Boston  thought  that  voluntary 
agreements  were  the  only  means  in  theii  power,  and  the  agree- 
ment quoted  above  was  one  result  of  their  opinions. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  what  happened  in  this  state 
of  things.  The  merchants  having  thus  resolved  not  to  use 
goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
interests,  the  manufacturing  classes  assembled,  and,  in  view 
of  protecting  their  interests,  they  resolved  not  to  use  imported 
goods  at  all.  They  appealed  to  the  merchants,  as  you  have 
seen,  and  the  appeal  was  answered  with  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy and  support.  The  artisans,  with  Paul  Revere  and  John 
Gray  at  their  head,  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  mechanics 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces to  their  interests,  not  only  of  iniportatiuns  in  British  vessels, 
but  of  importations  of  foreign  goods,  free  of  tax,  in  any  vesseLs 
whatever.  They  petitioned  Governor  Bowdoin  and  the  Legis* 
lature  for  relief,  by  the  establishment  of  imposts.  But,  as  I 
have  before  asked,  what  could  a  single  State  do? 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1788,  when  the  MasRacbu- 
ftetta  Convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton. Some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  State  were  members  of  that  Convention,  and  many  of 
them,  as  is  well  known,  felt  great  doubts  about  adopting  the 
Constitution.  Among  these  were  two  individuals,  none  other 
than  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  proscribed  patriots. 
But  the  energy,  determination,  perseverance,  and  earnestness  of 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  Boston  influenced  even  these 
wise  and  great  men,  and  tended  to,  and  did,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, contribute  to  the  ratificjition  of  the  Constitution,  Any 
man  will  see  this,  who  will  look  into  tiie  public  transactions  of 
that  day. 

There  was  a  partjculnr  set  of  resolutions,  founded  on  this  very 
idea  of  favoring  home  productions,  full  of  energy  and  decision* 
passed  by  the  mechanics  of  Boston.  And  where  did  the  me- 
i'hanics  of  Boston  meet  to  pass  them?  Full  of  the  influence 
af  these  feelings,  they  congregated  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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Revolution.  I  see,  waving  among  the  banners  before  me,  that 
of  the  old  Green  Dragon.  It  was  there,  in  Ur.ion  Street,  that 
John  Gray,  Paul  Revere,  and  others  of  their  class,  met  for  con- 
sultation. There,  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  they  parsed 
their  resolutions.  A  committee  carried  tliem  to  the  Boston  del* 
egation  in  the  Convention.  Mr,  SamucJ  Adams  asked  Colonel 
Revere,  how  many  mechanic*  were  at  the  meeting;  and  Colonel 
Revere  anawered,  "  More  than  there  are  stars  in  heaven." 

The  resolutions  had  their  eft'ect  The  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished, and  a  universal  burst  of  joy  from  all  classes,  merchanta, 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  proclaimed  the  exultation  of  the 
people  at  the  thrice  happy  event.  The  journals  of  the  day  tell 
us,  that 

'-^  On  the  ratiAcaiion  being  declared,  a  very  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors testified  iheir  satinfuction  by  repealed  hu7./.u.s,  anti  the  whole  Con- 
vention, having  been  previously  invited,  partook  with  a  number  of  re- 
fipectnble  citizens  of  a  decent  rcpnat  prepared  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
where,  in  mutuni  congraTulations  and  testimonials  of  saliafactionf  all 
party  ideas  were  done  away,  and  such  a  spirit  of  joy,  union,  and  urban- 
ity diffused,  as,  if  continued,  miist  be  attended  with  the  most  happy 
consequences  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  toasts  given  were  truly 
conciliatory,  and  were,  wo  behcve,  drunk  with  sincerity  by  every  one 
present.  All  appeared  willing  to  bury  the  batchet  of  animosity,  and  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  imion  and  love. 

"  After  this  repast,  the  Convention  dissolved." 


Thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 
of  the  people. 


Now  for  those 


"  The  Committee  of  Tradesmen  met,  and,  by  public  advertisement, 
requested  the  attendance  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  de- 
scription in  town  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  order  to  form  and  proceed  in  grand 
proce«Aion  therefrom,  to  testify  their  approbation  of  tlie  ratification  of 
ilie  Federal  Constimtion  by  the  Convention." 

This  ^  grand  procession  "  took  place ;  and  the  artisans,  me* 
chanics,  and  manufacturers  of  Boatoti,  together  with  the  mer- 
chants and  ali  other  classes,  indulged  in  the  hope,  not  more  san- 
guine than  the  event  warranted,  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  national  Constitution,  prosperity  would  return,  business 
revive,  cheerfalnesa  and  contentment  overspread  the  land,  and 
15- 
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the  country  go  rapidJy  forward  in  its  career  of  growth  and  sui> 
cess. 

But,  Gentlemen,  tnis  sentiment  and  feeling  were  not  merely 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  Massachusetts.  We  may  look  at 
the  debates  in  all  the  State  conventions,  and  the  expositions  of 
all  the  greatest  men  in  the  country,  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  stars,  and 
we  shall  find  it  everywhere  held  up  as  the  main  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  give  the  general 
government  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  This 
power  was  thus  considered  established  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  has  been  steadily  recognized  by  the  govern* 
ment.  It  was  distinctly  and  in  terms  recognized  by  the  very 
first  act  laying  duties  of  imfwats;  and  notwithstanding  doubts 
and  denial  of  it  in  excited  times,  it  yet  pervades  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  legislation.  The  power,  therefore,  being  clear,  and 
its  application  in  times  past  certain,  the  remaining  question 
respects  its  utility  and  expediency. 

Here,  again,  let  me  say,  that  I  wish  no  cxer(^i:?e  of  the  power, 
without  much  consideration  and  moderation.  The  shipping 
interest,  the  mercantile  intoreRt,  as  well  as  the  met^hanic  inter- 
est, are  concerned;  and  both  and  all  must  be  looked  after  and 
cared  for.  I  wish,  in  fixing  all  laws  on  this  subject,  that  noth- 
ing excessive  may  be  introduced;  that  no  traps  shall  be  laid; 
that  nothing  unexpected  shall  spring  np  in  the  way  of  the  mer- 
cantile, or  any  other  interest;  and  that  nothing  shall  be  enacted 
which  will  l]e  expedient  for  thr  whole  counlTV. 

And  here  let  me  remark  upon  the  extreme  injustice  of  attack- 
ing the  taritr  on  the  ground  that  it  favors  the  rich  corporation? 
of  New  England.  We  know  that  this  opinion  has  no  rea^ 
foundation.  We  know  that  corporations  are  only  partnerships, 
carried  on  in  a  more  convenient  manner  than  they  could  be  by 
indenture;  that  they  are  no  monopolies;  and  that  it  is  because 
of  their  convenience  only  that  they  are  employed. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  a  tarifT  of  moderate  duties,  care- 
fully laid,  is  expedient  for  the  whole  country;  — 

1st.  Because  it  augments  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth,  by 
•timnlating  labor. 

Moderate  imposts  upon  such  articles  as  we  can  and  do  man- 
ufacture must  inevitably  furnish  a  stimulus  to  our  labor,  and  it 
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is  now  the  general,  nearly  the  universal  opinion,  that  labor  is 
the  source  of  wealth.  Capital  is  a  stimulus  to  labor.  Now  to 
nie  it  appears  very  plain,  that  the  stimulus  can  be  applied  here 
with  greater  effect  Itian  at  a  distjince,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  country  will  be  benefited  accordJngly.  On  this  pointy  I  am 
aware  of  the  authority  of  McCulloch  and  Mr.  Senior,  writers  of 
the  very  highest  repute,  both  of  whom  ]  have  the  honor  to 
know,  and  whom  I  greatly  esteem. 

Mr.  McCulloch  is  a  gentleman  who  has  contributed  more 
tlian  any  man  of  our  age  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  statistics 
and  political  economy.  But,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think 
some  of  his  opinions  a  little  too  abstract,  or  at  least  not  appli- 
cable here.  Our  condition,  I  think,  is  peculiar;  we  have  no  such 
broad  disfinclioii  between  capiiul  and  labor  as  prevails  in  Eng- 
^nd.  There  is,  indeed,  no  subject  which  so  much  requires  an 
essay  to  set  forth  all  its  prominence,  importance,  and  pecnliar- 
ity,  as  American  labor;  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  globe; 
and  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it. 

Our  labor  reaches  beyond  mere  subsistence.  In  Europe  the 
case  is  different.  We  know  that,  with  u;*,  lal>or  eiu'ns  for  itself 
and  creates  a  capital;  and,  looking  at  our  country,  we  see  that 
for  this  reason  her  condition  is,  and  will  be,  most  fortunate  and 
happy  for  a  century  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  the  labor  of  the  United  States  is  respectable. 
We  are  empfiatlcally  a  country  of  labor;  and  labor  with  us  is 
not  reluctant  drudgery.  It  is  cheerful,  contented,  spirited,  be- 
cause it  is  respectable,  and  because  it  is  certain  of  its  reward. 
Labor  everywhere  mixes  itself  with  capital.  The  fields  around 
us,  how  many  of  them  are  tilled  by  their  owners  !  The  shops 
in  our  towns,  how  many  are  occupied  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  convenient  pursuit  of  their  callings!  Hence,  in  the  United 
States,  we  see  labor  and  capital  mixed  together  in  a  degree  un- 
equalled in  the  wo]*ld.  What  is  the  value  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Spanish  South  America?  Nothing  at  all.  There  is 
no  value  to  any  land  till  man  has  mixed  his  labor  with  it  But 
the  moment  an  American  laborer  drives  his  plongh  through 
these  acres,  or  fells  a  tree  upon  them,  that  moment  he  creates  a 
capital,  which  every  step  he  takes,  and  every  stroke  he  gives, 
constantly  augments.      He  thus  not  only  lives  by   tabor,  but 
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every  day's  work,  while  it  gives  him  subsistence,  adds  to  his* 
meajiB,  his  pro|)erty,  his  eapital.  Whore  else  in  this  world  shall 
\vc  find  the  suine  atatc  of  things  to  such  a  degree? 

1  have  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  whether  all  the  opinioua 
of  McCuIloch  are  applicable  to  us;  but  I  acknowledge  with 
pleasure,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  high  w^ages 
he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  justest  and  soundest  terms.  He 
has  laid  down  maxims  on  this  subject  which  lie  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  national  prosperity  in  its  highest  state.  This  is  what  he 
says: — 

"  The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  the  rate  of  wages  should 
be  elevated  us  high  as  possible ;  titat  a  taste  for  the  comforts,  luxuries, 
and  enjoyments  of  human  life  should  be  widely  diflfused,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, interwoven  with  ilie  natiunul  hubits  and  prejudices.  A  low  rate  of 
wages,  by  rtjndcring  it  impossible  for  increased  exertions  to  obrain  any 
considerable  increase  of  comforts  and  enjoyment,  effectually  hinders 
any  such  exertion  from  ever  boiug  made,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
powerful  cnuRc  of  that  idleness  and  apathy  that  contents  itself  with 
what  can  barely  c^mtinue  animal  existence.  The  experience  of  all  oges 
and  nations  proves  Oiat  high  wages  are  at  once  the  keenest  spur,  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  to  unremitting  and  assiduous  exertion,  and  the 
best  means  of  attaching  the  people  to  the  institutions  under  which  they 
live." 

On  this  subject,  Gentlemen,  I  refer  with  approbation  and 
pleasure  to  a  very  able  speech  in  Congress,  ten  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  which  I  heartily  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  every  one  who  desires  to  see  the  principles  of  poIiticEj  econ» 
omy  applicnblc  to  our  condition  fairly  set  forth. 

It  is  our  good  fortune,  GentJemen,  to  live  in  a  country  distin- 
guishcil,  as  the  whole  world  says,  by  a  high  rate  of  wages.  We 
are  here  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  county  agricultiuul,  manu- 
facturing, and  commercial.  This  very  township  and  its  institu- 
tions show  the  happy  results  of  this  condition  of  things.  It  is 
a  beautiful  ti)wnahip;  few  are  more  so.  In  aif  agricultural  point 
of  view  it  is  very  fertile.  There  are  streame  in  it  which  afford 
facilities,  improved  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacity,  to  ttirn 
mills  and  drive  machinery.  And  what  rate  of  wages  do  we  see 
existing  here?  We  find  that  female  operatives,  after  paying 
their  board,  receive  two  dollars,  or  nine  shillingfl  sterling,  per 
week.     Is  there  any  thing  like  this  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricta  of  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Prassia?  Nothing. 
The  male  workmen,  after  paying  their  bDaid,  in  like  manner, 
clear  twelve  dollars  a  month.  We  canno':  see  this  In  any  other 
country.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  personal  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, of  respectability,  of  education,  among  our  laboring  classes, 
which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  To  instance,  again,  in 
Andover ;  here  is  a  township  of  about  nine  miies  square,  occu- 
pied by  an  intelligent,  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed  pop- 
ulation ;  there  are  ten  or  twelve  neat  and  commotUous  places 
of  worship ;  twenty  of  those  gems  of  New  England,  free  schools, 
where  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  receive  the  same  useful  instruction.  Here,  too,  is 
a  classical  seminary,  which  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its 
ripe  and  elegant  scholars;  and,  of  more  recent  establishment,  a 
theological  institution,  the  piety,  talents,  and  learning  of  whose 
professors  have  made  it  most  honorably  known,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Europe. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  change  this  happy  condition,  by  any 
speculation,  or  experiment,  which  will  not  be  likely  to  improve, 
and  may  destroy  it  ? 

I  confess  that  many  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  per- 
haps in  the  crowd  arountl  me,  entertain  opinions  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which,  in  their  operation  and  practical  effect, 
have  produced,  as  I  think,  these  results  and  this  state  of  things. 
1  attribute  them  to  misapprehensions,  and  am  therefore  desirous 
that  our  opponents,  for  I  will  not  call  them  enemies  or  adversa- 
ries, may  hear  us  with  a  spirit  of  candor,  ?o  that  we  may  see  if 
nur  opinions  and  actions  cannot  be  made  to  coincide. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe,  — 

2d.  That  the  tariff  favors  every  interest  of  the  country.  The 
ingnr-planters  of  Louisiana,  we  know,  it  encourages.  The 
cotton-growers  of  the  South,  I  firmly  believe,  it  helps,  because  I 
deem  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  market  here  of  very  essential 
benefit  to  them.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  favorable  to  the 
agricultnral  interest;  but  upon  this  I  need  not  enlarge,  as  I 
have  recently,  in  another  place,  taken  occasion  to  speak  upon 
this  point 

There  is  one  essential  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  \^ith  respect  to  agriculture.  There  the  produce 
of  the  soil  docs  not  feed  the  population ;  consumers,  thereforoi 
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demand  a  free  importation  of  foreign  produce.  With  as  it  i» 
exactly  the  reverse.  Our  agiiculture  ia  productive  far  beyond 
our  consumption^  and  the  great  objects  of  our  producerd  arc  an 
augmented  demand  at  home,  and  as  much  increase  asi  podsible 
in  the  demand  from  abroad.  We  are  sellers,  the  English  are 
buyers,  of  agricultural  produce,  and  this  makes  all  the  differenoe 
in  the  world  in  the  reasoning  upon  the  ease. 

Gentlemen,  the  manufactiunng  interest  is  not  a  local  interest, 
and  so  much  progress  has  elsewhere  been  made  in  certain  man- 
ufactures, that  I  cannot  but  think  a  more  just  feeling,  as  to  this 
point,  must  follow.  There  is  hardly  a  State  at  the  South,  that 
has  not,  at  this  moment,  cotton  manufactories ;  and  in  New 
York  there  are  now  for  sale  considerable  quantities  of  Southern 
goods.  I  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend  v^ith  statements  on 
this  subject  of  the  most  instructive  character.* 

I  say,  therefore,  to  all  our  brethren,  that  the  manufacturing  is 
not  an  exclusive,  but  a  genenil  interest,  and  is  to  be  properly 
sustained,  not  by  persuading  the  North  to  vote  down  the  South, 
for  fear  the  South  shoidd  destroy  our  interests,  but  by  patriot- 
ism, moderation,  and  mutual  conciliation  and  regard. 

A  tariff  does  not  necessarily  increase  prices.  One  year 
after  tlie  present  tariff  was  established,  many  articles  em- 
braced in  its  provisions  were  considerably  lower  than  they  had 
before  been.f  And  I  ask  any  one  if  there  is  now  any  complaint 
of  undue  high  prices  in  any  article  to  which  the  present  tariff 
extends. 

The  Andovcr  Committee,  Gentlemen,  have  mentioned  the 
public  lands.  Upon  thiri  topic  I  have  but  very  little  now  to  say. 
Congress  has  attirmcd  the  proposition,  that,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  belong 
rightfully  to  the  States.  If  it  be  so,  then  1  sLiy  that  this  is  the 
time  to  make  the  appropriation  of  the  lands,  because  now  is 
the  time  when  the  States  need  all  their  means. 

In  my  opinion,  though  I  reproach  nobody,  for  I  myself  voted 
tor  the  bill,  our  legislation  upon  this  subject  has  been  inconsist^ 
ent  in  this;  that  when  the  land-bill  was  passed,  provision  was 
made  that  the  appropriation  ^ould  be  void  in  case  of  war,  and 
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at  any  rate  limited  to  five  years.  I  think  this  inconristent,  and 
a  sort  of  contradiction ;  because^  if  the  lands  rightfully  belong 
♦o  the  State*,  they  belong  to  them  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace, 
and  for  ever,  as  well  as  for  a  time  limited.  And  if  we  do  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  by  way  of  ceding  their  in- 
come to  the  States,  the  good  of  the  country  requires  tiiat  it 
should  be  done  once  for  alL  The  good  of  the  country  requires 
that  this  question  should  be  removed  from  the  political  arena, 
and  disposed  of  permanently. 

Connected  somewhat  with  this  topic  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  public  credit.  We  live  in  a  State,  the  credit  of  which 
ift  gooti,  is  unimpaired.  But  there  are  States  in  the  Union 
whose  credit  is  gone,  and  I  believe  that  their  people,  and  all 
the  people,  should  make  every  effort  to  restore  that  credit,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  or  comfort.  There 
is  danger  of  remiBsness  in  this  respect,  danger  of  want  of  effort 
and  want  of  resolution.  But  we  should  all  remember  that  we 
all  suffer-  The  country  Eta  a  whole  country,  and  every  indi- 
vidual as  a  part  of  the  country,  suffer  daily  from  the  existing 
state  of  things  respecting  those  State  debt*.  We  are  all  of  the 
same  American  family.  None  of  us  can  shake  off  that  charac- 
ter, or,  when  abroad,  disavow  the  relationship.  Oinr  States  arc 
much  more  than  independent  individuals  or  corporations;  they 
are  i+overeign,  but  connected  communities.  Their  faith  i«  pub- 
lic faith  ;  their  failure  is  the  failure  of  public  faith.  And  each 
and  every  one  of  us  suffers  from  it  Nothing  in  a  State  can  be 
trustworthy,  if  the  State  itself  be  not 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  address  from  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  people,  in  1783,  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
our  history.  It  shows  you  what  principles,  what  honesty,  what 
determination  io  preserve  the  public  faith  untarnished,  pervaded 
the  bosoms  of  the  great  men  of  those  days.  I  commend  it  to 
your  reflections.* 

This  declaration  of  Congress  is  in  favor  of  paying  the  debts 
of  the  States,  and  of  every  one  of  the  State?.  A  simitar  crisis 
baa  arisen  now,  and  oiu  country  is  again  put  to  the  severest  t<»8( 
of  republican   virtue.     I  may  say  that  the  qurstion  which  now 

•  See  Appendix.  No  V 
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rings  throughout  Europe  is  this;  "Will  the  republitnn  govern* 
mcntd  of  America  maintain  their  faith  ?  "  If  they  will  not,  they 
must  be  abandoned.  The  society  of  the  world  cannot  exist 
without  faith  among  nations,  any  more  than  society  at  home 
can  exist  without  faith  and  trust  among  individuals. 

But  I  8ny  this  faith  and  credit  will  be  redeemed.  At  any  sac- 
rifice it  must  be.  The  tarnish  shall  be  wiped  off  from  the  non- 
paying  States,  the  crt^dit  of  the  country  restored.  And  now  ifl 
the  time  to  apply  the  public  lands  to  this  end.  The  doctrine  of 
repudiation  is  at  present  avowed  by  nobody.  Nobody  \^ill  stand 
up,  and  give  the  State  to  which  he  belongs  open  advice  to  adopt 
that  meriKure.  Times  are  gro\\'ing  better;  there  are  omens  of 
returning  prosperity;  and  I  am  sure  that  true  and  good  men,  in 
every  State,  will  exert  themselves  for  the  entire  reestabliahraent 
of  character  and  credit. 

Gentlemen,  having  detained  you  so  long,  I  beg  to  say  a  little, 
and  it  shall  be  very  little,  of  a  personal  nature. 

I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for 
any  office  at  my  own  suggestion,  or,  indeed,  recently,  with  my 
own  previous  knowledge.  I  am  a  private  citizen ;  and  that  con- 
dition w\]\  never  be  changed  by  any  movement  or  effort  made 
for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion.  In  my  opin- 
ion, nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should 
come,  if  they  come  at  all,  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise 
of  thnt  respect  and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves  may 
feel.  All  solicitations  of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvassing 
for  such  high  trusts,  I  regard  as  equally  inconsistent  with  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country. 

As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  eubjccta. 
They  are  aU  such,  in  their  great  features  and  general  charac- 
ter, as  1  have  ever  held.  It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread 
back  the  path  of  my  political  opinions,  as  that  I  should  retrace, 
*tep  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural  life,  until  I  should 
find  myself  again  a  yonth^  On  the  leading  questions  arising 
under  our  constitutions  and  forms  of  government;  on  the  im- 
[jortance  of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  which  those 
^institutions  establish;  on  the  great  principles  of  such  a  policy 
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as  bhall  promote  all  interesfs,  maintain  general  harmony  in  the 
country,  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  political  and  religious* 
liberty,  —  my  opinions,  the  result  of  no  little  study,  and  some 
experionce,  have  become  port  of  myself.  They  are  identified 
with  all  my  habits  of  thought  and  reflection ;  and  though  I  may 
change  my  views  of  particular  measures,  or  not  deem  the  same 
measures  equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
impossible  I  should  ever  take  such  a  view,  either  of  the  public 
'nterest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as  should  lead  to  a  departure  from 
any  cardinal  principles. 

As  a  private  man,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold 
principles  which  I  have  ever  deemtMi  important,  and  to  support 
measures  which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires. 
And  as  measures  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of 
men,  I  am  of  course  entirely  willing  to  support  the  men  of  the 
highest  character,  most  unexceptionable  principles,  and  who  may 
be  most  able  to  take  an  efficient  and  successful  lead  in  such 
measures.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  ou^ht  to  pause.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by 
General  Harrison,  bad  willidrawn.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to 
this  subject,  Gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference 
which  the  committee  have  made  to  it  J  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not  unfriendly 
toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  public  character,  who  yet  think  1  ought  to  have  left  the  Cab- 
inet with  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise 
of  opinion  in  this  respect  j  and  if,  by  fi»uch  [jcrsons  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  explanation  be  desired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any 
thing  in  my  present  opinions,  it  will  be  readily  and  cbeerfuUy 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deal  only  in  coarse  vitu- 
peration, and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and  justice  simply 
by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and  in- 
fidelity to  MThig  principles,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
an  answer  from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and 
reproach  by  which  such  persons  seem  to  be  actuated  would 
probably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they  knew  by  whose  ad- 
vice, and  with  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying  in  the 
Cabinet 
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Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  great  ree^tonBibil 
ity  attached  to  the  course  which  I  adopted.  It  was  a  moment 
of  great  excitement  A  most  unfortunate  difference  had  broken 
out  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Congress, 
Much  exasperation  had  been  produced,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  verj'  inflamed  state.  No  man  of  sense  can  suppose, 
that,  without  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to  differ  in  conduct 
from  those  with  whom  1  had  long  acted ;  and  as  for  those  per- 
sons whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  saga- 
city deserves  any  thing  but  contempt  I  admit,  GentJeraen,  that 
if  a  very  strong  desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  accom- 
plishing a  settlement  of  our  difficulties  vnih  England,  which 
had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis,  —  if  this  be  a  personal  motive,  then  I  confess 
myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  |)ersonal  motive.  The  im- 
pntation  of  any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any 
selRsh  advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn. 

To  be  sure  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  re- 
spectful as  regret  or  indignation,  when  persons  capable  of  no 
effort  in  any  cause  but  that  of  making  a  noise,  and  with  no 
other  merit,  than  that  of  interested  partisansliip,  —  men,  indeed, 
yet  reeking  from  their  labors  in  the  support  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable measures  of  General  Jackson's  administration,  and 
others  still  odorous  with  the  perfumes  of  the  sub-treasury, — 
distend  their  throats,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of 
Mr.  Webster's  infidelity  to  Whig  principles. 

Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
state  some  service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking.  I 
certainly  do  not  regret  it,  and  never  shall  regret  it  And  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vainglory,  it  is  from  no  undue  feeling 
of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the 
public  judgment  to  decide  whether  my  remaining  in  the  Cabinet 
was  best  for  the  country,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  my 
leaving  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  country. 

On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  this  generation  and 
the  next  generation ;  and  am  willing  that  my  name  and  fame 
and  character  shall  abide  the  result 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  President  and  myself  on 
the  great  questions  of  our  foreign  relations.     I  neither  foresaw 
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then,  nor  experienced  afterwTird,  any  embarraSNnent  from  encli  a 
cause  as  that  And  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  which  I  always 
perform  with  pleasure,  to  say,  that  in  the  English  negotiation, 
and  in  other  negotiations,  1  found  the  President  influenced  by 
just  principles  and  proper  sentinient^,  desirous  of  muintaiiiing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  honor  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  exception  has  been  taken  to  a  note  addressed  by 
me  to  the  editors  of  the  National  lutelligencej  of  the  13th  of 
8eptejnber,  1841,  on  the  ground  that  that  note  implied  a  ceiv- 
8ure  on  my  colleagues  for  leaving  the  President's  Cabinet.  But 
1  intended  no  such  reproach.  I  intended,  certainly,  only  to 
speak  for  myself,  and  not  to  reproach  others.  This  was  the 
note. 

**Waskin8ion,  SepUmher  18,  1841. 
**  To  Mkssbs.  Gales  6l  Sbaton  :  — 

**Ge>tl£MEN,  —  Lest  any  misapprehensiun  should  exist  as  to  the  r«a- 
SOU8  whiclk  have  led  me  to  differ  from  liie  course  pursued  by  my  late 
colleagues^  I  wish  to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because  I  have 
seen  no  sufficient  reasona  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  its  own  members. 

*-^  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations, 
and  to  give  the  country  the  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap  ex- 
changeb. 

"  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed «  I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  cooperate  with  the  legislature  in  overcoming  all  difHcultics  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and  it  i«  to  the  uninn  of  the  Whig  party, 
by  which  I  mean  the  Whig  President,  the  Whig  Congress,  and  Oie  Whig 
people,  that  I  look  for  the  realization  of  our  wishes.  1  can  look  no- 
where else. 

^*-  In  the  second  placet  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  ofBce,  I 
should  not  have  done  bo  without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice, 
and  affording  him  time  to  select  the  head  to  whom  he  should  confide  tha 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  department. 
"1  am,  Gentlemen,  respecifiilly, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daribl  Webstbb." 


if  in  this  there  was  any  ambiguity,  or  any  expression  not 
well  chosen,  or  not  well  considered,  candor,  I  think,  mit^ht  have 
interpreted  it  by  another  letter,  written   and   published  about 
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the  same  time,  addressed  to  a  £dend  in  New  York,  which  I  wiU 
read. 

^'Wtuhington,  September  11,  1841. 

"  Mt  dear  Sib,  —  I  diank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter, 

*  You  will  have  learned  that  Messrs.  Ewing,  Bell,  Badger,  and  Crit* 
lendcn  have  resigned  their  respective  offices.  Probably  Mr.  Grangei 
may  feel  bound  to  follow  the  example.  This  occurrence  can  hardly 
cause  you  the  same  degree  of  regret  which  it  has  occasioned  to  me ; 
9M  they  are  not  only  friends,  but  persoiu  with  whom  I  have  had,  for 
«ome  time,  a  daily  official  intercourse.  I  could  not  partake  in  this 
movement. 

♦'It  ia  supposed  to  be  justified,  I  presume,  by  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  between  the  President  and  Congress,  upon  the  means  of 
establishing  a  proper  fiscal  agency,  and  restoring  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency  ;  and  collateral  matters,  growing  out  of  these  differences.  I 
regret  these  differences  as  deeply  as  any  man  ;  but  I  have  not  been  oble 
to  see  in  what  manner  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  likely  either 
to  remove  or  mitigate  the  evils  produced  by  them.  On  the  contrary, 
my  only  reliance  for  a  remedy  for  those  evils  has  been,  and  is,  on  the 
union,  conciliation,  and  perseverance  of  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  1  by 
no  means  despair  of  seeing  yet  accomplished,  by  these  means,  all  that 
we  desire.  It  may  render  us  more  patient  (mder  disappointment  in  re- 
gard to  one  measure,  to  recollect,  as  is  justly  slated  by  the  President  in 
his  last  message,  bow  great  a  number  of  important  measures  have  been 
already  successfully  carried  tlirough.  I  hardly  know  when  such  a  mass 
of  business  has  been  despatched  in  a  single  session  of  Congress. 

"  The  annual  winter  session  is  now  near  at  hand  ;  the  same  Con- 
gress is  again  soon  to  assemble ;  and  feeling  as  deeply  as  I  ever  did 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  suitable  provision  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  public  money,  for  aid  to  the  operations  of  the  treasury, 
and  to  the  high  public  interests  of  c*trrency  and  exclmnges,  I  am  not 
in  haste  to  believe  that  the  party  which  has  now  the  predominance 
will  not,  in  all  these  respects,  yet  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  country. 
If  it  shall  not,  tlicn  our  condition  is  forlorn  indeed.  But  for  one,  I  will 
not  give  up  the  liope. 

"  My  particular  cormcction  with  the  administration,  however,  is  with 
another  department,  I  think  very  humbly,  none  can  ihink  more  hum- 
bly, of  the  value  of  the  services  which  1  am  able  to  render  to  the  pub- 
lic in  that  post.  But  as  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  all  subjects 
■ffecluig  our  foreign  relai.ons,  a  concurrence  in  opinion  between  the 
President  and  myself;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  our  intercourse,  I  have  not  f«»U  it  consistent  with  the  duty  which  I 
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owe  to  the  country,  to  run  the  risk,  by  any  sudden  or  abrupt  procc<iding, 
of  embarrassing  the  executive,  in  regard  to  subjects  and  questions  now 
immediately  pending,  and  which  intimately  affect  the  preservation  of  thp 
peace  of  the  country. 

^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  constant  regard,  yours, 

*•  Daniel  Wbbstbb, 
"  H.  Ketchum,  Esq.,  New  York." 


Gentlemen,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  my  remain- 
ing in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  notwithstanding  the  personal 
good-will  between  us,  after  the  separation  between  him  and  the 
great  bo<ly  of  the  WhigR,  could  only  be  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant to  both.  My  retirement,  therefore,  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  political  occurrences,  and  I  am  not,  I  think, 
called  on  to  say  more, 

I  hope  I  have  not  extended  these  remarks  beyond  the  purpose 
which  I  proposed;  and  I  close  them  by  repeating  the  declara- 
tion made  by  me  in  another  place,  last  year,  that  1  am  a  Whig, 
a  Massachusetts  Whig,  a  FaneuU  Hall  Whig,  and  none  shall 
have  the  power,  now  or  hereafter,  to  deprive  me  of  the  potLtioi: 
ui  which  that  character  places  me. 
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No.  I.  — Page  168, 

Extracts  from  an  Essay  entitled  "j4n  Inquiry  into  the  Principies  on 
vhich  a  Commercial  System  for  the  United  Stales  of  America  should 
be  founded."  • 

There  are  in  every  country  certain  important  crinea  when  exertion 
or  neglect  must  produce  conscquencea  of  the  utmost  moment.  The 
period  at  which  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Stales  have  now  arrived  will 
be  admitted  by  every  attentive  and  serious  mind  to  be  cleariy  of  this 
descriptioQ. 

Our  money  absorbed  by  a  wanton  consumption  of  imported  luxuries, 
a  fluctuating  paper  medium  substituted  iu  its  stead,  foreign  commerce 
extremely  circumscribed,  and  a  federal  government  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, but  disjointed,  tell  uh  indeed  loo  plainly,  that  further  negligence  may 
ruin  us  for  ever.  Impressed  with  this  view  of  our  afi'airs,  the  writer  of 
the  following  pages  has  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  public.  But  a:* 
neither  his  time  nor  opportunities  will  permit  him  to  treat  of  all  the  great 
objects  which  excite  his  apprehensions  or  engage  his  wishes,  he  means 
principally  to  con5ne  himself  to  that  part  of  them  which  has  been 
roost  subjected  to  his  observations  and  inquines. 

In  a  country  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  admitting  steady 
labor,  where  the  cheapness  of  land  tempts  the  European  from  his  home, 
and  the  manufacturer  from  his  trade,  we  are  icd  by  a  few  moments  of 
reflection  to  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  great  leading  interest.  From  this 
we  shall  And  most  of  our  other  advantages  rnsuU,  so  fur  as  they  arise 
from  the  aatui'e  of  our  alFairs,  and  where  they  are  not  produced  by  the 
coercion  of  laws,  the  fisheries  are  the  principal  e.\ceprion.  In  order  to 
make  a  true  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  agriculiuiY',  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  encouraged  by  few  or  no  duties  on  the  importation  of  rival 

•  The  paper  from  which  ihese  extracts  are  cJven  ie  publiaheti  in  the  American 
Museum,  Vol.  I.  p.  432,  with  the  nams  of  Tench  'luxe.  Vm\.,  as  iis  author. 
It  is  also  incoritorsted  into  bis  work  called  *'  View  of  the  United  States  of  Ainer 
ica,*'  p.  4. 
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produce,  thai  it  famishes  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all  tiir  own  ships 
but  those  also  which  foreign  nations  send  to  our  ports,  or,  in  other  words 
that  it  pays  for  M\  our  importations ;  that  it  supplies  a  part  "^f  the  cloth- 
ing of  our  people  and  the  food  of  them  and  their  cattle ;  that  what  is 
consumed  at  home,  including  the  materials  for  manufacturing,  ts  four  or 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  exported  ;  that  the  number  of  people  om 
ployed  in  agriculture  is  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten  of  t)ie  inhabitants  of 
America ;  thai  therefore  the  planters  and  farmers  do  form  the  body  of 
the  militia,  the  bulwark  of  the  nation  ;  that  the  value  of  property  occu- 
pied by  agriculture  is  manifold  greater  than  that  of  the  property  em- 
ployed in  every  other  way ;  that  the  settlement  of  our  waste  lands,  and 
subdividing  our  improved  farms,  is  every  year  increasing  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  agricultural  interest;  that  the  resources  we  derive  from  it 
arc  at  all  times  certain  and  indispensably  necessary ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
rural  life  promotes  health  and  morality,  by  its  active  nature,  and  by 
keeping  our  people  from  tlie  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  towns.  In  short, 
agriculture  appears  to  be  the  spring  of  our  commerce  and  the  parent 
of  our  manufactures. 

The  commerce  of  America,  including  our  exports,  imports,  shipping, 
manufactures,  and  fisheries,  may  be  properly  considered  as  forming  one 
interest.  So  uninformed  or  mistaken  have  many  of  us  been,  that  it 
has  been  stated  as  the  great  object,  and  I  fear  it  is  yet  believed  to  be  the 
most  important  interest,  of  New  England.  But,  from  the  best  calcula- 
tions 1  luive  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  raise  the  proportion  of  property 
or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  manufactures,  fisheries,  navigation, 
and  trade  to  one  eighth  the  property  and  the  people  occupied  by  agri- 
culture, even  in  that  commercial  quarter  of  the  Union. 

While  I  feel  an  absolute  conviction  that  our  true  interests  should  re* 
tftrain  us  from  burdening  or  impeding  agriculture  in  any  way  whatever, 
I  am  not  only  ready  to  admit,  but  must  beg  leave  to  urge,  that  sound 
policy  requires  our  giving  every  encouragement  to  commerce  and  its 
connections,  which  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  communication  between  the  different  porta  of  every  nation  is  a 
business  entirely  in  their  power.  The  policy  of  most  countries  has  been 
to  secure  this  domestic  navigation  to  their  own  people.  The  extensive 
roasts,  the  immense  bays  and  numerous  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
have  already  made  this  an  important  object,  and  it  must  increase  with 
our  population.  As  the  places  at  which  the  cargoes  of  coasting  vessels 
■re  delivered  must  be  supplied  with  American  produce  from  some  part 
of  the  Union,  and  as  the  merchant  can  always  have  American  buttoma 
to  tronflport  the  goods  of  the  producing  State  to  the  State  consuming 
them,  no  interruption  to  the  market  of  the  planters  and  farmers  can  be 
apprehended   from  prohibiting  transportation  in  foreign  bottoms  from 
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port  to  port  u^thin  the  United  Stales.  A  single  exception  may  perhaps 
be  proper,  permitting  foreign  vessels  lo  carry  frono  port  to  port,  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  their  sales,  any  goods  that  shall  be  part  of  the  car- 
goes ihey  brought  into  the  Union  from  the  last  foreign  place  at  which 
they  loaded.  The  fleets  of  colliers  on  the  British  coasts  evince  the  pos- 
sible benefits  of  such  a  regulation. 

The  consumption  of  6sh,  oil,  whalebone,  and  other  articles  obtained 
through  the  fisheries,  in  ihc  towns  and  counties  that  arc  convenient  to 
navigation,  has  become  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  1  am 
informed  that  no  less  tlion  five  thousand  barrels  of  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  picUlcd  codfish  are  vended  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  annually ; 
add  to  them  the  dried  fish,  oil,  spermaceti  candles,  whalebone,  Sic-,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  little  fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  are  employed  in  the 
business.  The  demoJid  for  the  use  of  llie  inhubitaiits  of  those  parts  of 
the  Union  to  which  these  supplies  can  be  carried  is  already  consider- 
able, and  the  increase  of  our  towns  and  manufactures  will  render  it 
more  so  every  year.  In  the  present  stale  of  our  navigation  we  can  be 
in  no  doubt  of  procuring  these  supplier  by  means  of  our  own  vessels. 
The  country  thai  interferes  most  with  us  at  our  own  market  is  Nova 
Scotia,  which  also,  I  am  informed,  has  had  some  emigrants  fn>m  our 
fishing  towns  since  the  decline  of  their  business.  Such  encouragement 
to  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce  as  would  secure  the  benefits  of  it 
to  our  own  people,  without  injuring  our  otlicr  essemial  interests,  is  cer- 
tainty worth  attention.  The  convention  will  probably  find,  on  consider- 
ation of  this  point,  that  a  duty  or  prohibition  of  foreign  articles,  such  as 
our  own  fisheries  supply,  will  be  safe  and  expedient. 

These  are  the  principal  encouragements  to  foreign  commerce  which 
occur  lo  me  at  present  as  proper  to  form  a  part  of  a  permanent  system 
for  the  United  States,  Regulations  for  temporary  purposes,  such  as  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  atTecting  particular  nations,  ]  do  not  mean  to 
3peak  of  here.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  they  should  be  adopted 
with  great  prudence  and  deliberation,  as  they  may  affect  us  very  unfa- 
vorably, if  (hey  should  be  tried  in  vain.  In  taking  measures  to  promote 
manufactures,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  injuries  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  commerce  do  not  exceed  the  advantages  resulting  from  them. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  they  relate  to  this  business,  should 
be  dispassionately  and  thoroughly  examined.  Though  il  Is  confessed 
»hal  the  United  States  have  full  employment  for  all  their  citizens  in  the 
extensive  field  of  agriculture,  yet  as  we  have  a  valuable  body  of  manu- 
facturers already  here,  and  as  many  more  will  probably  emigrate  from 
Europe,  who  will  choose  lo  continue  at  their  trades,  and  as  we  have 
some  ci  izeas  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  effect  a  Uttie  settlement  on  our 
waste  lands,  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  some  wholesome  general  regu* 
lations  on  this  head. 
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By  faking  care  not  to  force  manufacturefl  tn  those  States  where  the 
people  are  fewer,  tillage  much  more  profitable,  and  provisions  dearer 
than  in  several  others,  we  shall  give  agriculture  its  full  scope  in  tJie 
former,  and  leave  all  the  benefits  of  manufacturing  (so  far  as  they  are 
witliin  our  reach)  to  the  latter.  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  must 
manufacture  to  an  evident  loss,  while  the  advanccmem  of  that  business 
m  Massachusetts  will  give  the  means  of  subsistence  In  many,  whose 
occupations  have  been  rendered  unprofimble  by  the  conaoquences  of  the 
Revolution.  A  liberal  policy  on  this  subject  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
produce  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  exchanged  for  such  manufac- 
tures as  can  be  made  by  tJie  Northern,  free  from  impost. 

Another  inducement  to  some  salutary  regulations  on  this  subject  will 
be  suggested  by  considering  some  of  our  means  of  conducting  munu- 
factuTL's.  Unless  business  of  this  kind  is  carried  on,  certain  great  natu- 
ral powers  of  the  country  will  remain  inactive  and  useless.  Our  nu* 
merous  mill-seats,  for  example,  by  which  flour,  oil,  paper,  snufT,  gun- 
powder, iron-work,  woollen  cloths,  boards  and  scantling,  and  some  other 
articles,  arc  prepared  or  perfected,  would  be  given  by  Providence  in  vain. 
If  properly  improved,  they  will  save  us  an  immense  expense  for  tlie 
wages,  provisions,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  workmen,  without  diverting 
the  people  from  their  farms.  Fire,  as  well  as  water,  affords,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  a  fund  of  assistance,  that  cannot  lie  unused  ^vithout  an  evident 
neglect  of  our  best  interests.  Breweries,  which  we  cannot  estimate  too 
highly,  disiilleries,  sugar-houses,  potteries,  casting  and  steel  furnaces, 
and  several  oiher  works,  are  carried  on  by  this  powerful  element,  and 
attended  with  the  same  savings  that  were  particularized  in  speaking  of 
water  machines.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  a  frequent  use  of  steam-en- 
gines will  add  greatly  to  this  class  of  factories.  In  some  cases  where 
fire  and  water  are  not  employed,  horses  are  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
as  well,  and  on  much  lower  terms  than  men.  The  cheapness  and  the 
easy  increase  of  these  serviceable  animals  insure  us  this  aid  to  any  ex* 
ten!  that  occasion  may  require,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

The  encouragement  to  agriculture  afforded  by  some  manufactories 
is  a  reason  of  solid  weight  in  favor  of  pushing  thorn  with  industry  and 
spirit.  Mah  liquors,  if  generally  used,  linseed  oil,  starch,  (and,  were 
they  not  a  poison  to  our  morals  and  constitutions,  1  might  add  com 
spirits,)  would  require  more  grain  to  make  them  than  has  been  exported 
in  any  year  since  the  Revolution.  1  cannot  omit  to  observe  here,  that 
beer  strengthens  the  arm  of  the  laborer  without  debauching  him,  while 
the  noxious  drink  now  used  enervates  and  corrupts  him.  The  workers 
in  leather,  too,  of  every  kind,  in  Max  and  hemp,  in  iron,  wood,  stone 
and  play,  in  furs,  horn,  and  many  other  articles,  employ  cither  the  apon 
loneous  productions  of  tlie  earth  or  the  fruits  of  cultivation. 
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A  further  encouragement  to  manufactures  will  result  from  Improvo 
nieuts  and  diiscoveries  in  agricuUure.  There  are  ronny  niw  materials 
tliat  could  be  produced  in  \lm  country  on  a  large  scale,  which  have  hilh' 
erto  been  very  confined.  Cotton,  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution, 
was  not  worth  more  llian  nine  (>ence  sterling  in  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  perfection  of  the  factories  in  Europe  has  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch, 
thai,  besides  the  prohibition  against  ahipping  it  from  the  colonies  ta  any 
foreign  port,  the  price  has  risen  fifty  per  cent.  The  consumers  in 
Pennsylvania  have  paid  near  two  shillings  sterling  for  llie  importation 
of  this  year.  This  article  must  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
planters. 

If  the  facts  and  observations  iu  the  preceding  part  of  tliis  paper  be 
admitted  to  be  >rue  and  just,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  with  tlicm 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  fisheries 
over  our  manufactories,  we  may  come  to  the  following  conclusions :  — 

That  the  United  States  of  America  cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
natuml  oclvoniagcs  of  the  country',  nor  promote  her  agriculture  and 
oihpr  U'Hser  intnrost.s,  without  manufactures;  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
attainable  benefits  of  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  without  some  general 
restrictioas  and  prohibitions  afTecting  foreign  nations ;  (hat  in  forming 
these  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  ns  well  as  in  establishing  munnfac- 
tories,  there  is  occasion  for  great  deliberation  and  wisdom,  that  notliing 
may  be  introduced  which  can  interfere  with  tlie  sale  of  our  produce, 
or  with  the  sctdcmerit  and  improvement  of  our  waste  lands. 

It  will  not  be  ami.ss  to  draw  a  picture  of  our  country^  as  it  would 
really  exist  under  the  operation  of  a  system  of  national  laws  formed 
upon  these  principles.  While  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  subject  at  once  so  interesting  and  dear,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  substantial  facts^  and  avoid  those  pleasing  delusions  mto  which  the 
spirits  and  feelings  of  our  countrymen  have  too  long  misled  them. 

In  the  fonpground  we  should  find  the  mass  of  our  citizens  the  culti- 
vators, (and  what  is  happily  for  us,  in  most  instances,  the  same  thing,) 
the  inrh*j>endent  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Every  wheel  would  appear  in 
motion  that  rotdiJ  curry  forward  the  interests  of  this  great  body  of  our 
people,  and  bring  into  action  the  inherent  powers  of  the  L'oiiiiiry.  A 
portion  of  the  produce  of  our  lands  would  Ik;  consumed  in  the  families 
or  employed  in  the  business  of  our  manufacturers,  a  fanhrr  )iortion 
would  bf  applied  in  the  sustenance  of  our  merchants  and  li-ilu  nnen 
an<l  their  numerous  assistants,  and  die  remainder  would  be  tnin-'itorled 
by  lliose  that  could  carry  it  at  the  lowest  freight  (that  is,  with  il;>'  small- 
est deduction  from  thr  'iggregate  profits  of  tlie  business  of  the  i-'funtiyj 
to  the  best  foreign  r  arkets. 

On  one  side,  we  should  see  our  manufacturers  encouraging  ih*-  (illeiv 
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of  the  eanli  by  tlie  consumptioD  and  employment  of  the  fruits  of  tlieir 
labora,  and  supplying  ihem  and  the  rest  of  their  rellow-citizens  with  the 
instrumrnts  of  their  occupations,  and  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  in  every  instance  where  it  could  be  done  without  injuriously  nnd 
unnecessarily  increasing  the  distress  of  commerce,  the  labors  of  the 
husbandmen,  and  the  difficulties  of  changing  our  native  wilds  into 
Kenes  of  cultivation  and  plenty.  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  attcn- 
live  to  the  general  interests,  would  come  forward  with  offers  lo  range 
through  foreign  climates  in  search  of  those  supplies  which  the  niaiiu- 
facturcrs  could  not  furnish  but  at  loo  high  a  price,  or  wliich  nature  hoa 
uol  given  us  at  home,  in  return  fur  tlie  surplus  uf  those  siures  that  hod 
been  drawn  from  the  ocean  or  produced  by  the  earth. 

The  commercial  citizens  of  America  have  for  some  time  felt  tho 
de<.'pest  distress;  among  tlie  principal  causes  of  their  unhappy  situation 
were  the  inconsiderate  spirit  of  adventure  to  this  country,  which  per- 
vaded every  kingdom  in  Europe,  aud  tlie  prodigious  credits  from  thence 
given  to  our  nierchunls.  To  llicse  may  be  added  the  high  spirits  and 
the  golden  dreams  that  naturally  followed  such  a  war,  closed  with  so 
much  honor  and  success.  Triumphant  over  a  great  enemy,  courted  by 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  that 
America  should  immediately  comprehend  her  new  situation.  Really 
possessed  of  the  means  of  future  greatness,  she  anticipated  the  most 
distant  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  ant]  considered  them  as  already  in 
her  hands.  Sho  formed  the  highest  expectations,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, serious  experience  has  taught  her  to  relinquish,  and  now  tliat  the 
tlioughtless  adventures  and  imprudent  credits  from  foreign  countries 
take  place  no  more,  and  time  has  been  given  for  cool  reflection,  she  will 
see  her  true  situation,  nnd  need  not  be  discouraged. 

Tlie  foundations  of  national  wealth  and  consequence  are  so  firmly 
laid  in  the  United  States,  that  no  foreign  power  can  undermine  or 
destroy  them.  But  the  enjoyment  of  these  substantial  blessings  is  ren- 
dered precarious  by  domestic  circumstances.  Scarcely  held  together 
by  a  weak  and  half-furmed  federal  constitution,  the  powers  of  our 
national  government  nre  unequal  to  the  complete  execution  of  any  salu- 
tary purpose,  foreign  or  domestic.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  un- 
happy stale  of  things  have  again  shocked  our  reviving  credit,  priiduoed 
among  our  people  alarming  instances  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and, 
if  not  remedied,  must  destroy  our  property,  liberties,  and  peace.  For- 
eign powers,  however  dis[>osed  to  favor  us,  can  expect  neither  satisfac- 
tion nor  benefit  from  treaties  with  Congress,  while  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  them.  We  can,  therefore,  hope  lo  secure  no  privileges  from 
hem,  if  mutters  are  thus  conducted. 

We  must  immediately  remedy  this  defect,  or  suffer  etccedingly 
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Desultory  commercial  acts  of  the  legislatures,  formed  on  the  impression 
of  the  moment,  proceeding  from  no  uniform  or  permanent  principles 
clashing  with  the  laws  of  the  other  States,  and  opposing  those  made  in 
the  preceding  year  by  the  enacting  State,  can  no  longer  he  supported, 
if  we  are  to  continue  one  people.  A  system  which  will  promote  ths 
general  interests  with  the  smallest  injury  to  particular  o/)«,  has  become 
tmdispensnhly  necessary.  Commerce  is  more  affected  by  the  distrac- 
tions and  evils  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  opposition,  and  errors  of  our 
trade  laws,  than  by  the  restjictions  of  any  one  power  in  Europe.  A 
negative  upon  all  commercial  acts  of  the  legislatures,  if  granted  to 
Congress,  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  must  have  an  excellent  etTect. 
If  thought  expedient,  it  should  be  given  as  well  with  regard  to  tlioso  that 
exist,  as  to  those  that  may  be  devised  in  future.  Congress  would  tluis 
be  enabled  to  prevent  every  regulation  that  might  oppose  the  general 
interests,  and,. by  restraining  the  States  from  impolitic  laws,  would  gradu- 
ally bring  our  national  commerce  to  order  and  perfection.  Such  of  the 
ideas  suggested  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  as  shall  be  hon- 
ored with  the  public  approbation,  may  he  better  digested,  and,  if  they 
appear  worthy  of  it,  may  form  new  articles  of  confederation,  which 
would  be  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  system. 

I  have  ventured  to  hint  al  prohibitorj'  powers,  but  shall  leave  that 
point,  and  the  general  power  of  regulating  trade,  to  those  who  may  un- 
dertake to  consider  the  political  objects  of  the  convention,  suggesting 
only  tlie  evident  propriety  of  enabling  Congress  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  such  foreign  commodhiL's  as  are  made  from  our  own  raw  ma- 
terials. When  any  article  of  that  kind  can  be  supplied  at  home,  upon 
aa  low  terms  as  it  can  be  inipurted,  a  manufacture  of  our  own  prod- 
uee^  80  well  established,  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  tuicrificcd  to 
the  interests  of  foreign  trade,  or  subjected  to  injury  by  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  ignorant  adventurers.  In  all  cases,  careful  provision  should 
be  made  for  refunding  iho  duties  on  exportation,  which  renders  the  im- 
post a  virtual  excise  without  being  liable  to  the  objections  against  an  actual 
one,  and  is  a  great  encouragement  to  trade. 

The  restoration  of  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  the 
first  wish  of  our  hearts,  and  requires  every  economy,  every  exertion 
we  can  make.  The  wise  and  virtuous  axioms  of  our  political  constitu- 
tions, resulting  from  a  lively  and  perfect  sense  of  what  is  due  from  man 
to  man,  should  prompt  us  to  ihc  discharge  of  debts  of  such  peculiar 
obligation.  We  stand  bound  to  no  common  creditors.  The  friendly 
foreigner,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  trustees  of  charity  and  relig- 
ion, the  patriotic  citizen,  the  war-worn  soldier,  and  a  magnanimous  ally, 
—  these  are  the  principal  claimants  upon  the  feeling  and  justice  of 
America.  Let  her  apply  all  her  resources  to  tliis  great  dutv  and  wipe 
iway  the  darkest  stain  that  has  ever  fallen  upon  her. 
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The  general  impost,  ihe  aale  of  the  lands  and  every  other  unnecca* 
wry  article  of  public  property,  restraining  with  a  finn  hand  every  need* 
less  expense  of  government  and  private  life,  steady  and  patient  industry, 
with  proj)er  dispositions  in  the  people,  would  relieve  us  of  part  of  tho 
burden,  and  enable  Congress  to  commence  their  payments,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  taxation,  would  put  the  sinking  and  funding  of  our  debtf 
within  the  power  of  oil  the  States. 


No.  n.  — Page  171. 

To  THE  Tradesmen  and  Manutactohers  of  the  Commouweamh  or 
Massachusetts  :  — 

Gentlenen,  —  The  large  importations  from  Europe  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  call  loudly  on  us  to  join  in  some  united  effort  to 
remedy  a  measure  so  destructive.  It  is  with  regret  we  observe,  that 
since  the  peace  the  importations  into  this  State  have  consisted  of  many 
articles  which  are  usually  manufactured  among  ourselves,  on  which 
thousands  of  individuals  depend  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
families,  and  many  of  our  bretliren  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  are  now  returned  to  their  occupations,  rely  for  subsistence  and  sup* 
port ;  we  therefore  view  the  continuance  of  such  a  practice  as  lending 
to  the  ruin  of  those  several  manufacturers,  and  impoverishing  great 
Qumbera  of  industrious  members  of  society. 

Nothing  can  he  more  desimble,  at  this  important  period,  than  a  firm, 
united  exertion  to  prevent  the  evils  we  apprehend,  and,  as  we  conceive, 
llie  interest  of  the  whole  is  so  infinitely  connected  with  those  branches 
already  affected,  we  should  wish  to  establish  a  union  upon  so  broad  a 
basis  thai  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  extensive  and  permanent 
advantages  to  the  collective  body  of  mechanics. 

We  conceive  ourselves  interested  in  one  common  cause,  although  tho 
evils  we  complain  of  are  not  equally  felt  by  all.  Yet  we  trust  our 
brethten  will  view  the  concern  as  general,  ond  will  be  ready  to  join 
with  us  in  all  legal  measures  to  obtain  a  regulation  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  commerce,  which,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must  prove  fatal  to 
the  whole. 

If  ever  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  this  Ccm 
men  wealth  was  required,  tkh  is  the  interesting  moment.     If  we  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  some  endeavors  on  our  part,  we  shall  for  ever 
have  reason  to  repent  of  our  remissness.    Every  day  brings  fresh  proofs 
of  (lie  necessity  of  our  exertions,  and  we  cannot  answer  it  to  God,  qui 
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couNrnT,  our  postlxitt,  or  ourselvxb,  (f  we  are  inactive  ai  this  deci 
BivB  crisis. 

The  reatrictions  by  the  British  government  on  all  American  vessels, 
and  the  shipping  of  goods  from  England  to  America  in  British  bottoms, 
must  eventually  operate  to  the  destruction  of  ship-building  among  our- 
selves, and  render  our  vessels  of  little  value  in  prosecuting  voyages  to 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  entirely  destroy  our  carrying 
trade,  an  object  so  essentially  important  to  America. 

We  have  reason  to  apprehend,  from  what  has  hitherto  taken  place,  that 
not  only  our  ship-building  will  be  ruined,  but  that  every  article  of  rig- 
ging, sails,  blocks,  and  also  cordage  ready  fitted  for  the  rigger,  together 
with  all  llie  variety  of  ship-chandlery,  will  soon  be  imported  by  British 
merchants  or  factors,  or  brought  in  vessels  freighted  as  English  bottoms. 
The  conse^^uencc  must  be  the  entire  ruin  of  our  ship-builders,  black- 
smiths, rope-makers,  riggers,  block-makers,  snil-makers,  with  every  other 
branch  of  business  connected  with  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

We  need  not  mention  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  more 
immediately  aflectcd  by  foreign  importation,  —  they  are  too  keenly  felt 
to  need  repetition,  —  being  sensible  that  every  implement  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  mechanism  will  ere  long  (without  speedy  assistance) 
be  wreKled  from  the  hands  of  the  industrious  Amcricnn. 

These  things  are  not  surmises,  they  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  they  Therefore  require  our  joining  in  a  petition  to  the  next 
General  Court,  praying  that  such  duties  may  be  laid  on  foreign  importa- 
tions of  all  articles  usually  manufactured  here,  as  wilt  prevent  their  be- 
ing brought  among  us  to  the  injury  of  such  individuals  as  are  now  em- 
ployed in  those  branches. 

As  the  time  is  now  approaching  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent 
us  the  ensuing  ypar,  on  whom  we  greatly  rely  for  the  success  of  our 
petition,  it  is  hoped  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  will  exert  their 
whole  influence  to  make  choice  of  those  men  who  are  avowedly  friends 
to  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  Your  own  judgment  will  dictate  to 
you  such  persons,  whose  connections,  whose  steadiness,  and  whose  patri- 
of'sm  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny.   . 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  your  friends  and 
brethren  in  a  common  cauBe. 

John  Gkat. 
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Thu  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Governor  Bowdoin :  — 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, —  We,  the  Committee  of  Tradesmen 
and  Manufacturent  of  the  town  of  Boston,  do  in  their  names  congratu* 
ate  your  Excellency  on  your  appointment  to  the  chief  seat  of  govern- 
mcnL 
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It  aflbrds  us  the  greatest  Batisfaction,  that  a  gentleman  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Commonwealth  who  is  so  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  on  whose  integrity,  wisdom,  and  decision 
we  can  confidenily  rely. 

Your  Excellency's  disposition  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  (the  embarrassed  state  of  which  hos  not  escaped  your  notice) 
gives  us  the  most  pleasing  expectation  of  your  patronage  and  support, 
and  we  anticipate  the  fond  idea  that  measures  will  soon  be  adopted  by 
this  State  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difiiculties  under  which 
we  at  preaeat  labor. 

The  unanimity  which  so  generally  prevails  throughout  the  sevend 
branches  of  the  legislature,  we  conceive  a  happy  presage  of  those  na- 
tional blessings  so  earnestly  desired  by  every  sincere  friend  to  the  iiv* 
dependence  of  Amenca. 

May  your  administration  be  happy.  May  union  and  stability  prevail 
in  all  our  public  counsels.  And  may  your  Excellency,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  irpportanl  duties  of  your  station,  ever  receive  the  warm- 
est acknowledgments  of  the  people  over  whom  you  preside. 

To  which  his  Excellency  made  the  following  reply  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  worthy  body  of  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  in  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  congraiulations, 
and  in  particular  to  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  communicated  them. 

You  certainly  are  not  mistaken  in  your  idea  of  my  disposition  to  en- 
courage the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  for  that  purpose  I  hope  to 
see  measures  adopted  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  several  classes  of  my  fellow-citizens  do  at  present  un- 
happily labor.  To  the  forwarding  and  completing  of  such  adequate 
measures,  I  shall  be  happy  to  contribute. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  especially  for  the  wish  that  my 
a>iminist  ration  may  be  happy.  Be  assured,  Gentlemen,  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  to  make  h  so  to  every  class  of  citizens  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  particularly  to  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  prosperity  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see,  but  much 
greater  to  promot«. 

James  BowDotn. 


No.  m.  —  P.  178. 

Statement  of  Mannfactttres  in  Virginia, 

CofTON.  —  Three  cotton  manufactories,  which  have   14,200  spindle*, 
W3   looms,  and   employ    610   hands   or   onenitivea.      Thov    cnr.s'ime 
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8  153,000  of  raw  material,  and  turn  out  9378,000  in  value  of  cuttun 
fabrics  per  annum,  with  a  capital  of  $  477,500. 

Ibow.  —  There  are  two  rolling- mil  la,  one  nail  factory,  three  extensive 
iron  founderies,  two  aaw  and  axe  manufactories,  and  thr^e  extensive  es- 
tahliflhmfints  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultumi  implements,  in  which  is 
fi  greater  or  less  amotmt  of  castings.  The  capital  invested  in  these  ts 
about  8  500,000;  they  employ  about  325  men,  many  of  !hem  with  fnm- 
flies,  and  consume  about  8200,000  worth  of  iron  and  8  50,000  worth 
•)f  coal,  and  turn  out  fabrics  now  to  the  value  of  about  8700,000, 

Desides  the  above,  which  embraces  cotton  and  iron  alone,  there  i* 
an  extensive  paper-mill,  a  woollen  manufactory,  flounjig-mitls  that  manu- 
facture about  100,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum,  upward  of  8  1,000,000 
of  tobacco  manufactured  into  chewing  tobacco  per  annum,  and  in  ad- 
dition coach  factories,  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  guns  and 
lock^,  one  of  pianos,  brass  founderies,  &c.,  &c. 

Just  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff,  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places  throughout  the 
State,  were  curtailed  one  half.  They  gradually  recovered  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  and  most  rapidly  during 
the  last  eight  months ;  so  that  they  are  all  doing  a  fair  business  now, 
while  some  of  them,  the  cotton  factories,  are  pushed  to  their  utmost  to 
supply  the  demand,  which  ihey  are  scarcely  able  to  do. 

Richmond  memorialized  Congress  for  the  passage  of  that  tariff,  and 
fM>  did  Petersburg,  I  believe.  The  memorial  sent  from  Richmond,  which 
had  the  iargesi  number  of  signatures  ever  put  to  a  paper  in  the  city,  as- 
serted these  propositions :  *- 

**  That  duties  should  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  revenue.  That 
ihey  should  be  discriminating  also,  not  only  with  a  view  to  favor  do- 
mestic productions,  but  to  benefit  the  consumer  by  enlarging  the  supply, 
and  by  adding  domestic  competition,  which  is  always  active,  to  foreign 
competition,  which  is  sometimes  inefHctent,  and  never  regular  and 
constant." 

It  was  also  further  asserted,  that,  "  under  the  tariff  policies  )f  differ- 
ent civilized  nations,  the  only  mode  of  relieving  or  aiding  agriculture 
was  by  diverting  to  other  occupations  a  portion  of  the  labor  applied  to 
it,  and  by  increasing,at  the  same  time,  the  domcsiic  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts ;  and  that  therefore  no  branch  of  industry  in  the  country  has  a 
clearer  interest  in  the  due  encouragement  and  support  of  home  manu- 
factures than  the  ogricultumL" 

Ths  total  capital  invented  in  the  more  important  manufactures  of 
Richmond  is  about  8  5,000,000. 

The  town  of  Petersburg  has  eight  cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments now  in  full  operation.  She  has  leased  three  fiouring-mills, 
fl   pnper-niill.  a  woollen  factory,  &,c.,  will)   a   fixed   capital    of  near 
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$1,000,000  in  oottoD  manufactories,  $125,000  in  flouring-milU|  and 
$  1,000,000  in  tobacco  manufuclories. 

Wheeling,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  has  136 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  goods,  raising  annu- 
ally 1,243,000  bushels  of  cool,  and  giving  employment  to  more  than 
1,700  persona,  yielding  an  annual  product  worth  $2,000,000.  Her 
cliief  manufactures  are  iron  castings,  bar  iron,  and  glass.  Near  Wheel- 
ing, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  7,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
raised  annually.  Near  Richmond  alone,  the  quantity  raised  exceeds 
5,000,000  bushels. 

The  small  town  of  Fredericksburg  has  several  iron  uiid  woollen 
manufactories,  which,  witii  (louring  and  other  mills,  employ  a  capital  of 
about  $250,000. 

Lynchburg.  —  This  large  and  flourishing  town,  with  near  7,000  in- 
habitants, is  a  place  of  large  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
iron,  flour,  cotton,  &«.,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

From  other  places  where  manufactories  are  in  operation,  I  have  nn 
particular  information. 

General  EstimaU, 

In  Wheeling,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg, 
and  Kanawha  County,  there  are  mure  than  $11,000,000  employed  in 
the  leading  manufactures  of  iliuse  places.  There  are,  besides,  cotton 
manufactories,  blast  furnaces,  and  founderies,  in  many  of  the  counties. 
Virginia  has  every  element  and  every  advantage  for  manufacturing. 
Cotton,  iron,  lead,  hemp,  and  woo!  are  diffused  in  each  of  her  four 
grand  divisions,  and  salt  in  the  Southwest.  Her  water  power  is  not  ex- 
celled, and  1  doubt  whether  it  is  equalled,  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  importance  of  her  manufactures  is  far  better  appreciated  among 
her  citizens  than  formerly.  I  doubt  whether  so  rapid,  so  general,  and 
so  great  a  change  in  favor  of  this  object  has  taken  place  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  as  has  occurred  in  this  old  Commonwealth 
during  the  last  two  years.  She  was  the  tobacco  Stale  a  few  years  ago ; 
now,  the  West,  but  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  her  tobacco,  would 
crowd  hep  out  of  foreign  markets,  or  put  the  price  down  so  low  that  the 
cost  of  its  productions,  and  the  advantage  of  more  profitable  pursuits 
she  enjoys  by  reason  of  her  position,  would  induce  her  perhaps  to  aban* 
don  entirely,  certainly  in  a  great  degree^  its  culture  in  a  few  years. 

Last  year  there  were  received  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  from  the 
obacco  regions  of  the  West,  more  than  twice  as  many  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco as  the  endre  crop  of  Virginia,  while  a  large  portion  of  ll^e  West- 
em  crop  was  via  Pennsylvania  to  Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  I'his  ii 
17- 
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no  important  fact  regarding  the  destinies  of  Virginia.  She  must  be- 
come a  manufacturing  State, 

The  people  generally  are  fast  giving  up  their  old  notions  on  the  tariff, 
Dr  those  notions  which  were  once  regarded  as  peculiarly  Virginian.  A 
majority  may  now  be  found  in  favor  of  the  tariff  views,  as  advocated 
by  the  people  of  Richmond  in  their  memorial  adverted  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  review. 

Hurried  as  I  am,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to  give  you  this  additional 
sketch,  showing  the  probable  amount  of  raw  cotton  manufactured  or 
used  by  our  factories  in  Virginia. 

BiJM. 

[d  Pet«nburg,  by  the  Klluch  Co., 1,500 

**  "       MatoacaCo., 1,500 

«•  "       Mechanics'  Co., 1,200 

"  "       MerclianU'  Co 1,800 

"  "       Canal  Co.. 1,000 

"  ••       BatierBea, ttOO 

«  "       Washington,  ......  400 

"  "       Ea(?le 400 

7,600 

In  Richmond,       "       Manchester, 9,900 

"  *•       RichiDond 1,400 

"  "       Spring  Hill, 400 

4,000 

In  AlbenuLtle County,  Thadwell, 500 

"  "       Union, 400 

000 

In  Isle  of  Wight  County, .        .       600 

hi  Fredericksburg, 600 

In  Lynchburg, 600 

In  the  other  smaller  factories  in  the  State, 1,000 

15,300 


No.  IV.  — Page  178. 

New  Yark^  Sth  Nottemher,  1843. 
Mt  dear  Sir,  —  In  conformity  with  my  promise  on  Saturday  last,  I 
now  send  you  the  annexed  statement  of  prices  of  articles  of  American 
manufacture  in  this  city,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
«f  1642,  and  the  corresponding  months  of  1813. 


Prices  ofNaih  in  1842. 
July,       .         .     4|  to  4i  centa  per  lb. 
jVu^M,       .  4|  to  44     *'  *' 

September,      .     41  to  4]     **  *' 

Prica  of  bat  Pmn.  Pig  Iron^  1843. 
luly,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  $30  per  ton 

Penn.  rolled  Bar  Iron,  IS^IS. 
July,  Aug»i8t,  nncJ  to  Sept.  lOth,  970. 
From  Sept.  10th  to  October  Ul,  $  75. 


Prices  of  Nails  m  1843. 
July,  3|  centa  per  lb. 

August,  .  4      "  " 

September,      .       4       "  " 

Prices  of  bat  Penn.  Pig  Iron^  1843. 
July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  925  per  ton. 

Penn,  rolled  Bar  Iron,  1843. 
JuIt,  August,  and  September,  $65 
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Since  August,  1B42,  there  have  been  but  very  few,  if  any,  nails  mau< 
afkctured  in  this  country  of  imported  iron.  Prior  to  January,  1842,  the 
ouLk  of  naib  sold  in  this  market  were  from  Swedes^  iron,  when  the 
wholfsale  price  of  that  description  of  iron  seldom  reached  so  low  a  point 
as  9  80  per  ton.  Since  August,  1842,  the  price  has  ranged  firom  8  70 
o  $  75  per  ton.  Compet:*jon  among  American  manufacturers  Raided, 
probably,  by  low  prices  in  Europo)  has  reduced  the  prices  of  bar  iron 
and  nails  in  this  country.  Prices  of  iron  in  Europe  have  been  depressed 
In  consequence  of  our  tari^,  and  consequently  it  is  the  operation  of  llie 
tarifi*  alone  which  now  enables  the  consumer  to  purchase  these  arliclea 
at  their  pre&ent  reduced  rates.  1  have  long  been  satisfied  that  English 
iron,  particulurly,  could  be  atTorded  to  us  even  under  the  present  turilT; 
the  prices  in  England  being  regulated  rather  by  what  the  articles  would 
command  here,  than  the  cost  of  production  there.  If  this  be  true,  the 
redviclion  of  duties  designed  by  the  compromise  tariff  was  defeated,  and 
the  benefit  accrued  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
facts  relative  to  the  prices  of  Scotch  pig-iron  in  this  city,  and  also  in 
Scotland,  in  August,  1842,  and  August,  1843  :  — 

Say  —  In  AuguBt,  1849,  the  price  in  this  city  was,     .  $35.00  per  t4»ii 

In  August,  1843,      "  "  *'  .  $23  50  per  Ion. 

Say  —  In  August,  1842,  the  price  of  same  iron  in  SooUaod  was  £2  15j.  per  loa. 
In  August,  1843,  it  would  be,      .         .        .        .  £2  per  tOD. 


No.  v.  — Page  179. 

Extract  from  an  Addreaa  to  the  Stat^Sy  adopted  hy  Congress  on  the  24th 
of  Aprils  1783,  on  the  Report  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Madison^  Hamilton^  and  Ellsworth. 

If  other  motives  than  those  of  justice  be  requisite  on  this  occasion,  no 
nation  could  ever  feel  stronger;  for  to  whom  are  the  debts  to  be  paid  ? 

To  an  allt/y  in  the  first  place,  who,  to  the  exertion  of  his  arms  in 
support  of  our  cause,  has  added  the  succor  of  his  irca.sure  ;  who,  to  his 
important  loans,  has  added  liberal  donations;  and  whose  loans  them- 
selves carry  the  impression  of  his  magnanimity  and  friendship. 

To  individuals  in  a  foreign  country y  in  the  next  place,  who  were  the 
first  to  give  so  precious  a  token  uf  their  confidence  in  our  justice,  and 
tt  their  friendship  for  our  cause,  and  who  are  members  of  a  repubiio 
wliich  was  second  in  espousing  our  rank  among  nations. 

Another  class  of  creditors  is  that  illustrious  and  patriotic  band  of  yur 
fellote-eitizensy  whose  blood  and  whose  bravery  have  defended  the  lib- 
jfties  of  their  country ;  who  have  patiently   borne,  among  other  dis- 
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tresses,  the  privation  of  their  stipends,  while  the  distresses  of  theii 
country  disabled  it  from  bestowing  them ;  and  who  even  now  ask  for 
DO  more  tlian  such  a  portion  of  their  dues  as  will  enable  them  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  victory  and  glory  into  the  bosom  of  peace  and  private 
citizenshi[),  and  for  such  effectual  security  for  the  residue  of  their  claims 
as  their  country  is  now  unquestionably  able  to  provide. 

The  remaining  class  of  creditors  is  composed  partly  of  such  of  our 
fellow-citizens  as  originally  lent  to  the  public  ihe  use  of  their  funds,  or 
have  since  manifested  most  confidence  in  their  country  by  receiving 
transfers  from  the  lenders,  and  partly  of  those  whose  property  has  t}een 
either  advanced  or  assumed  for  the  public  service. 

To  discriminate  the  merits  of  these  several  descriptions  of  creditors 
would  be  a  task  equally  unnecessary  and  invidious.  If  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity  plead  more  loudly  in  favor  of  some  than  of  others,  the  voice  of 
policy,  no  less  than  of  justice,  pleads  in  favor  of  all.  A  wise  nation 
will  never  permit  those  who  relieve  the  wants  of  their  country,  or  who 
rely  most  on  its  faith,  its  firmness,  and  its  resources,  when  either  of  them 
is  distrusted,  to  suffer  by  the  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and 
boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights 
of  human  nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights  on  the 
means  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  foim  the  basis  of  thirteen  independent  States.  No  instance 
has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to 
occur,  in  which  the  unudulteraled  forms  of  republican  government  can 
pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by  tlieir  fruits. 
In  this  view,  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the 
greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society.  If  justice,  good  faitli, 
honor,  grnfitude»  and  all  other  qualities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  govemments,  be  the  fruits  of  our  establish- 
mentf  the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  which  it  has 
never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but  have 
the  most  favorable  influence  on  the  rights  of  mankind.  If,,  on  the  other 
side,  our  government  should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse 
of  these  cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  vindicate  will  be  dishonored  and  t>elrayed  ;  the  last  and  fair* 
est  experiment  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  will  be  turned 
against  them,  and  their  patrons  and  friends  exposed  to  be  insuhed  and 
lileneed  by  the  votaries  of  tyranny  and  uaurpatton. 
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Tub  great  Pilgrim  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  22d  of  December 
1843,  by  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  with  uncommon  spirit 
and  success.  A  commemorative  oration  was  delivered  in  the  mom- 
ing  by  Hon.  Rufus  Choaie,  in  a  style  of  eloquence  rarely  equalled.  The 
public  dinner  of  the  Society,  at  the  Astor  House,  at  which  M.  H.  Grin* 
iiell,  Esq.,  presided,  was  attended  by  a  very  leirge  company,  composed 
of  tlie  members  of  tlie  Society  uud  their  invited  guests.  Several  appro- 
priate toasts  having  been  given  and  responded  to  by  the  distinguished 
individuals  present,  George  Griswold,  Esq  ,  rose  to  oifer  one  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Webster.  After  a  few  remarks  complimentary  to  that  gentle- 
man, in  reference  to  his  services  in  refuting  the  doctrine  of  nultificaiion 
and  in  averting  the  danger  of  war  by  tlie  treaty  of  Washington,  Mr 
Griswold  gave  the  following  toast :  — 

"Daniel  Websteh,  —  the  gift  of  New  England  to  his  country,  hti 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  his  country." 

This  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  on  rising  to  respond  to  it, 
Mr.  VVebster  was  greeted  with  nine  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  most 
hearty  and  prolonged  approbation.  Wlien  silence  was  restored,  hn 
spoke  as  follows  •.  — 

Mr.  President  :  —  I  have  a  grateful  duty  to  perform  in  ao* 
ktiowledging  the  kindness  of  the  sentiment  thus  expressed  to- 
wards me.  Aiid  yet  I  must  say,  Grentlemen,  that  I  rise  upon 
this  occasion  under  a  consciousness  that  I  may  probiibly  dis- 
appoint highly  raised,  too  highly  raised  expectations.  In  the 
scenes  of  this  evening,  and  in  the  scene  of  this  day,  my  part  i? 
an  humble  one.     I  can  enter  into  no  competition  with  the  fresh- 

*  A  Speech  delivered  on  the  23d  of  Deoember,  1843,  at  the  Public  Binuer  ot 
he  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  in  Commemoration  of  Lhe  Landiufr  ot 
the  Pilf^rims. 
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er  geniuses  of  those  more  eloquent  gentlemen,  learned  and  re% 
erend,  who  have  addressed  this  Society,     I  may  perform,  how- 
ever, the  humbler,  but  sometimes  useful,  duty  of  contrast,  by 
adding  the  dark  ground  of  the  picture,  which  shall  serve  to  bring 
out  the  more  brilliant  colors. 

I  must  receive,  Grentlemen,  the  sentiment  proposed  by  the 
worthy  and  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York  before  me,  as 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  as  a  citizen  of  New  England, 
as  a  son,  a  child^  a  creation  of  New  England,  I  may  be  yet  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  in  some  degree,  that  enlarged  view  of  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as  a  public  man,  which  may, 
in  some  small  measure,  commend  me  to  the  regard  of  the  whole 
country.  "While  I  am  free  to  confess,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is 
no  compliment  of  which  I  am  more  desirous  to  be  thought  wor- 
thy, I  wiU  add,  that  a  compliment  of  that  kind  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  no  source  more  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  than 
from  the  gentleman  who  has  proposed  it,  —  an  eminent  merchant, 
the  member  of  a  body  of  eminent  merchants,  known  throughout 
the  world  for  their  intelligence  and  enterprise.  I  the  more  espe- 
cially feel  this,  Gentlemen,  because,  whether  I  view  the  present 
state  of  things  or  recur  to  the  history  of  the  past,  I  can  in  nei- 
ther case  be  ignorant  how  much  that  profession,  and  its  distin- 
guished members,  from  an  early  day  of  our  history,  have  con- 
tributed to  make  the  country  what  it  is,  and  the  government 
what  it  is. 

Gentlemen,  the  free  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  popular 
form  of  those  governments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  give  scope  to  intelligence,  to  talent,  en- 
terprise, and  public  spirit,  from  all  classes  making  up  the  great 
body  of  the  community.  And  the  country  has  received  benefit 
in  ail  its  history  and  in  all  its  exigencies,  of  the  most  eminent 
and  striking  character,  from  persons  of  the  class  to  which  my 
friend  before  me  belongs.  Who  will  ever  forget  that  the  first 
name  signed  to  our  ever-memorable  and  ever-glorious  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  is  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  a  merchant 
of  Boston?  Who  will  ever  forget  that,  in  the  most  disastrous 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  treasury  of  the  country  waf 
bankrupt,  with  unpaid  navies  and  starving  armies,  it  was  a 
merchant,  —  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia,  —  who,  by  a  noble 
lacriliee  of  his  own  fortmie,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  his 
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great  financial  abilities,  sustained  and  supported  the  wise  men 
of  the  country  in  council,  and  the  brave  men  of  the  country  in 
the  field  of  battle?  Nor  are  there  wanting  more  recent  instan- 
ces. I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  near  me,  and  near  my  friend 
who  proposed  this  sentimentj  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant 
of  New  England  (Mr.  Goodhue),  an  early  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  always  consulted,  always  respected,  in 
whatever  belonged  to  the  duty  and  the  means  of  putting  in  op- 
eration the  financial  and  commercial  system  of  the  country;  and 
this  mention  of  the  father  of  my  friend  brtngs  to  my  mind  the 
memory  of  his  great  colleague,  the  early  associate  of  Hamilton 
and  of  Ames,  trusted  and  beloved  by  Wat^hington,  consulted  on 
all  occasions  connected  witli  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury  department,  the  imposition 
of  the  first  rates  of  duty,  and  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  commercial  system  of  the  United  States, —  Greorge  Cabot, 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  no 
truth  better  developed  and  established  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
present  time,  than  this, —  that  the  mercantile  classes,  the  great 
commerriai  masses  of  the  country,  whose  ati'airs  connect  them 
strongly  with  every  State  in  the  Union  and  with  all  the  nations 
of  tlie  earth,  whose  business  and  profession  give  a  sort  of  nation- 
ality to  their  character,  —  that  no  class  of  men  among  us,  from 
the  beginning,  have  shown  a  stronger  and  firmer  devotion  to 
whatsoever  has  been  designed,  or  to  whatever  lias  tended,  to  pre- 
serve the  union  of  these  States  and  the  stability  of  the  free  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  the  various  municipal  regulations  and  local 
interests,  has  left  the  States  individual,  disconnected,  inolated. 
It  has  left  them  their  own  codes  of  criminal  law;  it  has  left 
them  their  own  system  of  municipal  regulations.  But  there  was 
one  great  interest,  one  great  concern,  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  was  no  longer  to  be  left  under  the  regulations  of 
the  then  thirteen,  afterwards  twenty,  and  now  twenty-six  States 
but  was  committed,  necessarily  committed,  to  the  care,  the  pro- 
tection, and  the  regulation  of  one  government;  and  this  waa 
that  great  unit,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.     There  is  no  commerce  of  New  York,  no  commerce  of 
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Massachusetts,  none  of  Georgia,  none  of  Alabama  or  Louisiana. 
All  and  sinjB^ular,  in  the  aggregate  and  in  all  ltd  parta,  b  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  regulated  at  home  by  a  uniform 
system  of  laws  under  the  authority  of  the  general  governmeni, 
and  protected  abroad  under  the  flag  of  our  government,  the  gJo- 
rious  E  Pluribus  Unum,  and  guarded,  if  need  be,  by  the  power 
of  the  general  government  all  over  the  world.  There  is,  therefore, 
Gentlemen,  nothing  more  cementing,  nothing  that  makes  us 
more  cohesive,  nothing  that  more  repels  all  tendencies  to  sepa- 
ration and  dismemberment^  than  this  great,  this  common,  I  may 
say  this  overwhelming  interest  of  one  commerce,  one  general 
system  of  trade  and  navigation,  one  everywhere  and  with  every 
nation  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  flag  of  any  particular  Ameri- 
can State  seen  in  the  Pacific  seas,  or  in  the  Baltic.,  or  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Who  knows,  or  who  hears,  there  of  your  proud 
State,  or  of  my  proud  State?  Who  knows,  or  who  hears,  of 
any  thing,  at  the  extremest  north  or  south,  or  at  the  antipodes, 
—  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  S*^,^ — who 
ever  hears,  or  knows,  of  any  thing  but  an  American  ship,  or  of 
any  American  enterprise  of  a  commercial  character  that  does  not 
bear  the  impression  of  the  American  Union  with  it? 

It  would  be  a  presumption  of  which  I  cannot  be  guilty,  Gen- 
tlemen, for  me  to  imagine  for  a  moment,  that,  among  the  gift* 
which  New  England  has  made  to  our  common  country,  I  am 
any  thing  more  than  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable.  I  readily 
bring  to  mind  the  great  men,  not  only  with  whom  I  have  met, 
but  those  of  the  generation  before  me,  who  now  sleep  with  their 
fathers,  distinguished  in  the  Revolution,  distinguished  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  early  administration  of 
the  government,  always  and  everywhere  distinguished;  and  I 
ehrink  in  Just  and  conscious  humiliation  before  their  eslublished 
character  and  established  renown ;  and  all  that  I  venture  to  say, 
and  all  that  I  venture  to  hope  may  be  thought  tnie,  in  the  sen- 
timent proposed,  is,  that,  so  far  as  mind  and  purpose,  so  far  as 
intention  and  will,  are  concerned,  I  may  be  found  among  those 
who  are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  country  of  which  thry 
are  members  in  a  proper,  comprehensive,  and  patriotic  n-^garcL 
We  all  know  that  the  objects  which  are  nearest  are  the  object* 
which  are  dearest;  family  affections,  neighborhood  affections 
focia    relations,  these  in  truth  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  all  • 
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bnt  whoffoever  shall  be  able  rightly  to  adjust  the  graduation  of 
his  affections,  and  to  love  his  friends  and  his  neighbors,  and  his 
country,  as  he  ought  to  love  them,  merits  the  commendation 
pronounced  by  the  philosophic  poet  upon  him 

"  Qui  didioit  patrin  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amieia.*' 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  fortune,  in  the  little  part  which  I 
have  acted  in  public  life,  for  good  or  for  evil  to  the  community, 
to  be  connected  entirely  with  that  government  which,  within  the 
limits  of  constitutional  power,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
States  and  all  the  people.  My  friend  at  the  end  of  the  table  ou 
my  left  has  spoken  pleasantly  to  us  to-night  of  the  reputed 
miracles  of  tutelar  saints.  In  a  sober  sense,  in  a  sense  of  deep 
conviction,  I  say  that  the  emergence  of  this  country  from  British 
domination,  and  its  union  under  its  present  form  of  government 
beneath  the  general  Constitution  of  the  country,  if  not  a  mira- 
cle, is,  I  do  not  say  the  most,  but  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  the 
most  admirable,  the  most  auspicious  occurrences,  which  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  Circumstances  have  wrought  out 
for  UB  a  state  of  things  which,  in  other  times  and  other  re- 
gions, philosophy  has  dreamed  of,  and  theory  has  proposed,  and 
speculation  has  suggested,  but  which  man  has  never  been  able 
to  accomplish.  I  mean  the  government  of  a  great  nation  over 
a  vastly  extended  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  meam 
of  local  irKitiluluM/i  for  local  purposes,  and  general  xjistitu lions  for 
general  purposes,  1  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  great  league  of  Grecian  states,  notwith- 
standing the  !?uccess  of  the  Roman  system,  (and  certainly  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  remark  in  modem  history,)  —  I  know  of 
nothing  so  suitable  on  the  whole  for  the  great  interests  of  a  great 
people  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  as  the  provision 
of  local  legislation  for  local  and  municipal  purposes,  with,  not  a 
confederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  separate  parts,  but  a 
limited,  positive  general  government  for  positive  general  pur- 
poses, over  the  whole.  We  may  derive  eminent  proofs  of  this 
truth  from  the  past  and  the  present  What  see  we  to-day  in 
the  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  I  speak  of 
them,  of  course  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  questions 
^f  politics  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  I  speak  of  them  as  an  occur- 
reitce  wliich  shows  the  great  expediency,  the  utility.  I  may  say 
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the  necessity,  of  local  legislation.  If,  in  a  country  on  the  otliet 
iide  of  the  water  (Ireland),  there  be  some  who  desire  a  severance 
of  one  part  of  the  empire  from  another,  under  a  proposition  of 
repeal,  there  are  others  who  propose  a  continuance  of  the  exist- 
ing relation  under  a  federative  system:  and  what  is  this?  No 
more,  and  no  less,  than  an  approximation  to  that  system  under 
which  we  live,  which  for  local,  municipal  purposes  shall  have  a 
local  legislature,  and  for  general  purposes  a  general  legislature. 

This  becomes  the  more  important  when  we  consider  that  the 
United  States  stretch  over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  —  that 
they  embrace  such  a  variety  of  climate,  —  that  various  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  society  naturally  call  for  different  laws  and 
regulations.  Let  me  ask  whether  the  legislature  of  New  York 
could  wisely  pass  lows  for  the  government  of  Louisiana,  or 
whether  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  could  wisely  pass  laws 
for  Pennsylvania  or  New  York?  Everybody  will  say,  "  No." 
And  yet  the  interests  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  whatever  concerns  their  relations  between  themselves 
and  their  general  relations  with  itll  the  states  of  the  world,  are 
found  to  be  perfectly  well  pro^^ded  for,  and  adjusted  with  per- 
fect congruity,  by  committing  these  general  interests  to  one  com- 
mon government,  the  result  of  popular  general  elections  among 
them  all. 

I  confess,  Gentlemen,  that  having  been,  as  I  have  said,  in  my 
liumble  career  in  public  life,  employed  in  that  portion  of  the 
public  service  which  is  connected  with  the  general  government, 
I  have  contemplated,  as  the  great  object  of  every  proceeding, 
not  only  the  particular  benefit  of  the  moment,  or  the  exigency 
of  the  occasionj  but  the  preservation  of  this  system  ]  for  I  do 
consider  it  so  much  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  that  so 
much  of  it  is  due  to  fortunate  concurrence,  as  well  as  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  great  men  acting  upon  those  occasions,  —  that  it 
is  an  experiment  of  such  remarkable  and  renowned  success, — 
that  he  is  a  fool  or  a  madman  who  would  wish  to  try  that  ex- 
periment a  second  time.  1  see  to-day,  and  we  all  see,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  landed  upon  the  Rock  of  Ply- 
mouth ;  the  followers  of  Raleigh,  who  settled  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  he  who  lives  where  the  truncheon  of  empire, 
flo  to  speak,  was  borne  by  Smith;  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia; 
he  who  settled  under  the  aus^pice-s  of  France  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Mississippi ;  the  9\vede  on  the  Delaware,  the  Quaker  of 
Pennsylvania,  —  all  find,  at  this  day,  theii  common  interest,  theif 
common  protection,  their  common  g-/o7^,  under  the  united  gov- 
ernment, which  leaves  them  all,  nevertheless,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  municipal  and  local  affairs,  to  be  Frenchmen, 
or  Swedes,  or  Qnakers,  or  whatever  they  choose.  And  when 
one  considers  that  this  system  of  government,  I  will  not  say  has 
produced,  because  God  and  nature  and  circumstances  have  had 
an  agency  in  it,  —  but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  system 
has  not  prevented,  but  has  rather  encoimiged,  the  growth  of  the 
people  of  this  country  from  three  millions,  on  the  glorious  4th  of 
July,  1776,  to  seventeen  millions  now,  who  is  there  that^ill  say, 
upon  this  hemisphere,  —  nay,  who  is  there  that  will  stand  up  in 
any  hemisphere,  who  is  there  in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  that  will 
say  that  the  great  experiment  of  a  united  republic  has  failed  in 
America?  And  yet  I  know,  Gentlemen,  I  feel,  that  this  united 
system  is  held  together  by  strong  tendencies  to  anion,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  kept  from  too  much  leaning  toward  consoli- 
dation by  a  strong  tendency  in  the  several  States  to  support 
each  its  own  power  and  consideration.  In  the  physical  world  it 
is  said,  that 

"  All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace/* 

and  there  is  in  the  political  world  this  same  harmonious  differ- 
ence, this  regular  play  of  the  positive  and  negative  powers  (if  I 
may  so  say),  which,  at  least  for  one  glorious  half-ocntury,  has 
kept  us  as  we  have  been  kept,  and  made  us  what  we  are. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  pursue  this  topia 
It  is  a  sentiment  so  commonly  repeated  by  me  upon  all  public 
occasions,  and  upon  all  private  occasions,  and  everywhere,  that 
I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  it  now.  It  is  the  union  of  these  States, 
it  is  the  system  of  government  under  which  we  live,  beneath  the 
(^Constitution  of  the  United  States,  happily  framed,  wisely  adopt- 
ed, successfully  administered  for  fifty  years, —  it  is  mainly  this,  1 
say,  that  gives  us  power  at  home  and  credit  abroad.  And,  for 
one.  I  never  stop  to  consider  the  power  or  wealth  or  greatness 
of  a  State.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  care  nothing  for  your 
Empire  State  as  such.  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  are  as  high 
in  my  regard  as  New  York.  In  population,  in  power,  in  the 
government  over  us,  you  have  a  greater  share  You  would  have 
18* 
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the  same  share  if  you  were  divided  into  forty  States,  [t  is  not, 
therefore,  as  a  State  sovereignty,  it  is  only  because  New  York 
is  a  vast  portion  of  the  whole  American  people,  that  I  regard 
this  State,  as  I  always  shall  regard  her,  as  respectable  and  hon- 
orable. But  among  State  sovereignties  there  is  no  preference ; 
tlicre  is  nothing  high  and  nothing  low;  every  State  is  inde- 
pendent and  every  State  is  equaL  If  we  depart  from  this  great 
principle,  then  are  we  no  longer  one  people ;  but  we  are  thrown 
back  again  upon  the  Confederation,  and  upon  that  state  of  things 
in  which  the  inequality  of  the  States  produced  all  the  evils 
which  befell  us  in  times  past,  and  a  thousand  ill-adjusted  and 
jarring  interests. 

Mrr  President,  I  wish,  then,  without  pursuing  these  thoughts, 
without  especially  attempting  to  produce  any  fervid  impression 
by  dwelling  upon  them,  to  take  this  occasion  to  answer  my 
friend  who  has  proposed  the  aentimcnti  and  to  respond  to  it  by 
saying,  that  whoever  would  serve  his  country  in  this  our  day, 
with  whatever  degre^e  of  talent,  great  or  small,  it  may  have 
pleased  the  Almighty  Power  to  give  him,  he  cannot  sene  it,  he 
will  not  serve  it,  unless  he  be  able,  at  least,  to  extend  his  politi- 
cal dcftignsj  purposes,  and  objects,  till  they  shall  comprehend  the 
whole  country  of  which  he  is  a  servant. 

Sir,  I  must  say  a  word  in  connection  with  that  event  which 
w^e  have  assembled  to  commemorate.  It  has  seemed  fit  io  the 
dwellers  in  New  York,  New-Englanders  by  birth  or  descent,  to 
form  this  society.  They  have  formed  it  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  distressed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  an- 
nually the  great  event  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  from 
which  they  spring.  It  would  be  great  presumption  in  me  to  go 
back  to  the  scene  of  that  settlement,  or  to  attempt  to  exhibit  it 
in  any  colors,  after  the  exhibition  made  to-day ;  yet  it  is  an 
event  that  in  all  time  since,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  and  more 
in  times  to  come  than  in  times  past,  must  stand  out  in  great 
and  striking  chamcteriatics  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
sun's  return  to  his  winter  solstice,  in  1620,  is  the  epoch  from 
which  he  dales  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  smal)  people, 
now  one  of  the  happiest,  and  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest, 
that  his  rays  fall  upon;  and  his  annual  visitatlun,  from  that  day 
to  this,  to  our  frozen  region,  has  enabled  him  to  sec  that  prog. 
ressj  progresSf  was  the  characteristic  of  that  small  |)eople.     H»* 
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has  Been  them  from  a  handful,  that  one  of  his  beams  coming 
through  a  key-hole  might  illuminate,  spread  over  a  hemisphere, 
which  he  cannot  enlighten  under  the  slightest  eclipse.  Nor, 
though  this  globe  Bhould  revolve  round  him  foi  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  will  he  see  such  another  incip- 
ient colonisation  upon  any  pari  of  this  attendant  upon  his 
mighty  orb.  What  else  he  may  see  in  those  other  planets  which 
revolve  around  him  we  cannot  tell,  at  least  until  we  have  tried 
the  fifty- foot  telescope  which  Lord  Rosse  is  preparing  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  not,  Gentlemen,  and  we  may  as  well  admit  it,  in 
any  history  of  the  past,  another  epoch  from  which  so  many 
great  events  have  taken  a  turn ;  events  which,  while  important 
to  us,  axe  equally  important  to  the  country  from  whence  we 
came.  The  settlement  of  Plymouth —  concurring,  I  always  wish 
to  be  understood,  with  that  of  Virginia  —  was  the  settlement  of 
New  England  by  colonies  of  Old  England.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
take  these  two  ideas  and  run  out  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
both.  What  has  been,  and  what  is  to  be,  Old  England  ?  What 
has  been,  what  is,  and  what  may  be,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
New  England,  with  her  neighbors  and  associates?  I  would  not 
dwell,  Gentlemen,  with  any  particular  emphasis  upon  the  senti- 
ment, which  1  nevertheless  entertain,  with  respect  to  the  great 
diversity  in  the  races  of  men.  I  do  not  know  how  far  in  that 
respect  I  might  not  encroach  on  tho.se  mysteries  of  Providence 
which,  while  I  adore,  I  may  not  comprehend ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  remarkable,  that  we  may  go  back  to  the  time  when 
New  England,  or  those  who  founded  it,  were  subtracted  from 
Old  England ;  and  both  Old  Engbnd  and  New  England  went 
on,  nevertheless,  in  tlieir  mighty  career  of  progress  and  power. 

Let  me  begin  with  New  England  for  a  moment  What  has 
resulted,  embracing,  as  I  say,  the  nearly  contemporaneous  8e1> 
tiement  of  Virginia,  —  what  has  resulted  from  the  planting 
upon  this  continent  of  two  or  three  slender  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  ?  Gendemen,  the  great  epitaph  commemorative 
of  the  character  and  the  worth,  the  discoveries  and  glory^  of 
Columbus,  was,  that  he  had  f^iven  a  new  worUl  to  the  crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  does  not  come  up  at  all  to  the  great  merits  of  Columbus. 
He  gave  the  territory  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  tiie  rrownj" 
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of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  as  a  place  for  the  plantation  of 
colonies,  as  a  place  for  the  habitation  of  men,  as  a  place  to 
which  laws  and  religion,  and  manners  and  science,  were  to  he 
transferrod,  as  a  place  in  which  the  creatures  of  God  should 
multiply  and  fill  the  earth,  onder  friendly  skies  and  with  religious 
heaits,  he  gave  it  to  the  whole  world,  he  gave  it  to  nnlvereal 
man!  From  this  seminal  principle,  and  from  a  handful,  a  hun* 
dred  saints,  blessed  of  God  and  ever  honored  of  men,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast,  united, 
as  I  have  said  already  more  than  once,  in  the  process  of  time, 
with  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  has  sprung  this  great  people 
of  which  we  are  a  portion. 

1  do  not  reckon  myself  among  quite  the  oldest  of  the  land, 
and  yet  it  so  happens  that  very  recently  I  recurred  to  an  exult- 
ing speech  or  oration  of  my  own,  in  which  1  spoke  of  my 
country  as  consisting  of  nine  millions  of  people.  I  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  within  the  short  time  which  bad  elapsed 
since  that  epoch  our  population  had  doubled ;  and  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  does  exist  most  unquestionably  as  great 
a  probability  of  its  continued  process,  in  the  same  ratio,  as 
has  ever  existed  in  any  previous  time.  I  do  not  know  whose 
imagination  is  fertile  enough,  1  do  not  know  whose  conjectures, 
I  may  almost  say,  are  wild  enough  to  tell  what  may  be  the 
progress  of  wealth  and  popidation  in  the  United  States  in  half 
a  century  to  come.  All  we  kjiow  is,  here  is  a  people  of  from 
■eyenteen  to  twenty  millions,  intelligent,  educated,  freeholders, 
freemen,  republicans,  possesMd  of  all  the  means  of  modem  im- 
provement, modem  scienoe,  aits,  literature,  with  the  world  before 
them !  There  is  nothing  to  check  them  till  they  touch  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  then,  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  water, 
that  that  *s  a  facility,  and  no  obstruction  I 

So  much,  Gentlemen,  for  this  branch  of  the  English  race; 
out  what  has  happened,  meanwhile,  to  England  herself  since 
the  period  of  the  departure  of  the  Puritans  from  the  coast  of 
liincolnnhire,  from  the  English  Boston?  Gentlemen,  in  speak- 
mg  of  the  progress  of  English  power,  of  English  dominion  and 
authority,  from  that  period  to  the  present,  I  shall  be  understood, 
jf  course,  as  neither  entering  into  any  defence  or  any  accusation 
ji  the  policy  which  has  couducted  her  to  her  present  state.  As 
Sc  the  justice  of  her  wars,  the  necessity  of  her  conquests,  the 
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propriety  of  those  acts  by  which  she  has  taken  poBBession  of  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  preHeut 
occasion  to  inquire,  Nequ€  teneoy  neque  refelio.  But  1  speak 
of  them,  or  intend  to  speak  of  them,  as  facte  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary character,  ujtequalled  in  the  history  of  any  nation  on 
the  ^obe,  and  the  consequences  of  which  may  and  must  reach 
through  a  thousand  generations.  The  Puritans  left  England  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  England  herself  had  then  be- 
come somewhat  settled  and  established  in  the  Protestant  faitht 
and  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  property,  by  the  previous  ener- 
getic, long,  and  prosperous  reign  of  EUizabeth.  Her  successor 
was  James  the  Sixth  of  Bcotiand,  now^  become  James  the 
First  of  England ;  and  here  was  a  union  of  the  crowns,  but  not 
of  the  kingdoms,  —  a  very  important  distinction.  Ireland  was 
held  by  a  military  power,  and  one  carmot  but  see  that  at  that 
day,  whatever  may  be  true  or  untrue  in  more  recent  periods  of  her 
history,  Ireland  was  held  by  England  by  the  two  great  potencies, 
the  power  of  the  sword  and  the  power  of  coniiscation.  In  other 
respects,  England  was  nothing  Uke  the  England  which  we  now 
behold.  Her  foreign  possessions  were  quite  inconsiderable. 
She  had  some  hold  on  the  West  India  Islands ;  she  had  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  which  King  James  granted,  by  wholesale,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  knights  whom  he  created  by  hundreds. 
And  what  has  been  her  progress  ?  Did  she  then  possess  Gib- 
raltar, the  key  to  the  Mediterranean  ?  Did  she  possess  a  port 
in  tiie  Mediterranean  ?  Was  Malta  hers  ?  Were  the  Ionian 
Islands  hers  ?  Was  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hers  ?  Were  the  whole  of  her  vast  pos- 
sessions in  India  hers  ?  Was  her  great  Australian  empire  hers  ? 
While  that  branch  of  her  population  which  followed  the  western 
star,  and  under  its  guidance  committed  itself  to  the  duty  of 
settling,  fertilizing,  and  peopling  an  unknown  wilderness  in  the 
West,  were  pursuing  their  destinies,  other  causes,  providential 
doubtless,  were  leading  English  power  eastward  and  southward, 
in  consequence  and  by  means  of  her  naval  prowess,  and  the 
extent  of  her  commerce,  until  in  our  day  we  have  seen  that 
within  the  Meditenanean,  on  the  western  coast  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  hither  India  and 
farther  India,  she  has  a  population  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
r>f  the  Britiah  lalea  two  centuries  ago.     And  recently,  as  we 
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have  witnessed, —  I  will  not  say  with  how  much  truth  anil  justice, 
DoUcy  or  impolicy,  I  do  not  speak  at  all  to  the  morality  of  the 
action,  I  only  speak  to  the  facty  —  she  has  found  admission  into 
China,  and  has  carried  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Protestant 
faith  to  the  doors  of  three  hundred  millions  of  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  whosoever  would  see  the  Eastern  world 
before  it  turns  into  a  Western  world  must  make  his  visit  soon, 
because  stf*amboat5  and  omnibuses,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts 
of  Europe,  are  extending  themselves  from  Egypt  to  Suez,  from 
Suez  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  from  the  Indian  seas  all  over  the 
explored  regions  of  the  still  farther  East 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what  practical  views  or  what 
practical  results  may  take  place  from  this  great  expansion  of 
the  power  of  the  two  branches  of  Old  England.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  I  only  can  see,  that  on  this  continent  a//  is  to  be 
Afiglo- American  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Pacific  seas,  from 
the  north  pole  to  California.  That  is  certain ;  and  in  the 
Eastern  world,  I  only  see  that  you  can  hardly  place  a  finger  on 
a  map  of  the  world  and  be  an  inch  from  an  English  settle- 
ment 

Gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  supremacy  of  rac«s, 
the  experiment  now  in  progress  will  develop  it.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  idea,  that  those  who  issued  from  the  great  Caucas- 
ian fountain,  and  spread  over  Europe,  are  to  react  on  India  and 
on  Asia,  and  to  act  on  the  whole  Western  world,  it  may  not  be 
for  us,  nor  our  children,  nor  our  grandchildren  to  see  it,  but  it 
will  be  for  our  descendants  of  some  generation  to  see  the  extent 
of  that  progress  and  dominion  of  the  favored  races. 

For  myself,  I  believe  there  is  no  limit  fit  to  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  human  mind,  because  I  find  at  work  everywhere,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  under  various  forms  and  degrees  of  restric- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  under  various  degrees  of  motive  and 
stimulus  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  branches  of  a  common 
race,  the  great  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  thtrnght^  and 
the  respectabitiiy  of  itidividual  character.  I  find  everywhere  an 
elevation  of  the  character  of  man  as  man,  an  elevation  of  the 
individual  as  a  component  part  of  society.  I  find  everywhere  a 
rebuke  of  the  idea,  that  the  many  are  made  for  the  few,  or  that 
government  is  any  thing  but  an  agency  for  mankind.  And  I 
caro  not  beneath  what  zone,  firozen,  temperate,  or  torrid ;  I  care 
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QOt  of  what  complexion,  white  or  brown ;  I  care  not  under  what 
circuniatancea  of  climate  or  cultivation,  if  I  can  find  a  race  of 
men  on  an  inhabitable  spot  of  earth  whoae  general  sentiment  it 
is,  and  whose  general  feeling  it  is,  that  government  is  made  for 
man  —  man,  as  a  religioaa,  moral,  and  social  being  —  and  not 
man  for  government,  there  I  know  that  I  shall  find  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

Grentlemen,  I  forbear  from  these  remarks.  I  recur  with  pleas* 
ure  to  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  at  the  commencement  of 
my  observations.  I  repeat  the  gratification  which  I  feel  at  hav- 
ing been  referred  to  on  this  occasion  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  mercantile  profession ;  and  without  detaining  you  further, 
I  beg  to  offer  as  a  sentiment, — 

"  Tlie  viercanlile  interest  of  the  United  Staiesj  always  and  ev- 
erywhere friendly  to  a  united  and  free  government" 

Mr.  Webster  sat  down  amid  loud  and  repeated  applause  ;  and  imme- 
diately aAcr,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  rose  and  said  :  — 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  permission  of  the  President  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  a  distinguished  foreigner  is 
at  the  table  to-night,  Mr,  Aldham ;  a  gentleman,  1  am  happy  to 
say,  of  my  own  hard-working  profession,  and  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  from  the  great  city  of  L^'cda.  A  traveller 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  most  unostentatious  manner,  he  has 
done  us  the  honor,  at  the  reqiiest  of  the  Society,  to  be  present  to- 
night I  rise,  Gentlemen,  to  propose  his  health.  He  is  of  that 
Old  England  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  of  that  Old  Eng- 
land with  whom  we  had  some  fii'ty  years  ago  rather  a  serious 
family  quarrel,  —  terminated  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  not  particu- 
larly disadvantageous  to  either  of  us.  He  will  find  in  this,  his 
first  visit  to  our  country,  many  things  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
home,  and  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  that  home. 
If  he  will  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  he  will  find  those  who  prac- 
tise there  referring  to  the  same  books  of  auUiority,  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  principles,  discussing  the  same  subjects  which  he 
left  under  discussion  in  Westmijister  Hall.  If  he  go  into  our  pub- 
lic assemblies,  he  utII  find  the  same  rules  of  procedure  —  possibly 
not  always  quite  as  regularly  observed  —  as  he  left  behind  him 
in  that  house  of  Parliament  of  wnich  he  is  n  member.  At  any 
"Ate,  he  will  find  us  a  branch  of  that  great  family  to  which  be 
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himself  belongs,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  iu  his  sojourn  among  as, 
in  the  acquaintances  he  may  form,  the  notions  he  may  naturally 
imbibe,  he  will  go  home  to  bia  own  euuntry  somewhat  better 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  seen  and  learned  on  this  side  of  tbe 
Atlantic,  and  somewhat  more  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
to  both  countries  of  preserving  the  peace  that  at  present  subsists 
between  them.  I  propose  to  you,  Gentlemen,  the  health  of  Mr. 
Aldham. 

Mr.  Aldham  rose  and  said  :  — *''■  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
New  England  Society,  I  little  expected  to  be  called  on  to  take  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  evenuig ;  but  I  am  very  happy  in  being  atford- 
ed  an  opportimity  of  expressing  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  cordial  hospitality  which  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  the  very 
agreeable  iniellectual  treat  with  which  I  have  been  favored  this  even- 
ing. It  was  with  no  little  astonishment  that  I  listened  to  the  terms  in 
which  I  was  introduced  to  you  by  a  gentleman  whom  1  so  much  honor 
(Mr.  Webster).  The  kind  and  friendly  tunim  in  which  he  referred  to 
me  were,  indeed,  quite  unmerited  by  their  humble  object,  and  nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  been  more  inappropriate,  h  ia  impossible  for  any 
stranger  to  witness  such  a  scene  as  this  without  the  greatest  interest.  It 
IS  the  celcbrotion  of  an  event  which  already  stands  recorded  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  momentous  occurrences  which  ever  took 
place  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  And  an  Englisliman  especially  can 
not  but  experience  the  deepest  emotion  as  he  regards  such  a  scen& 
Every  thing  which  he  sees,  every  emblem  employed  in  this  celebration 
many  of  the  topics  introduced,  remind  him  most  impressively  of  that 
community  of  ancestry  which  exista  between  his  own  countrymen  and 
that  great  race  which  peoples  this  continent,  and  which,  in  enterprise, 
ingenuity,  and  commercial  activity,  —  In  all  the  elements  indeed  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation,  —  is  certainty  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not 
equalled,  by  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Gentlemen,  1 
again  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  event  may  continue  to  be  celebmted  in  tlM 
nnanner  which  its  importance  and  interest  merit." 

51r.  Aldham  sat  down  amid  great  applause. 
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Ahono  the  numerous  political  meetings  in  the  summer  and  autumm 
of  1844,  none,  perhaps,  surpassed  that  which  was  held  at  Albany  on 
the  27th  of  August.  It  was  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  and  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  by  many 
thousands  of  persons  from  a  distance.  By  some  estimates  the  numbers 
present  exceeded  fiAy  thousand.  Among  the  distinguished  persons 
preseui  by  invitation  were  Mr.  Webster,  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Berrien 
of  Georgia,  Messrs.  Granger,  Hasbrouck,  and  Greely,  of  New  York, 
and  others  of  political  enimence  from  several  parts  of  the  country. 
The  meeting,  of  course,  was  held  in  the  open  air.  Samuel  Stevens, 
Esq.  of  Albany,  presided,  and,  after  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  him 
on  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  the  meet* 
ing  and  delivered  the  following  speech. 

In  the  history  of  states  and  of  governments,  as  in  the  lives  of 
individuals,  there  are  epochs  at  which  it  is  wise  to  pause,  to 
review  the  past,  to  consider  attentively  the  present,  and  to  con- 
template probable  futurity.  We  are,  fellow-citizens,  upon  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  full  of  importance  and  of  interest,  in- 
volving questions  which  rise  far  above  all  considerations  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  candidates  for  oOice,  questions  of  the 
greatest  and  the  nearest  bearing  upon  present  and  existing  in- 
terests, and  likely  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

In  ray  judgment,  therefore,  it  is  highly  proper,  in  such  a  state 
of  things  and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  we  should  bring  the 
past  into  our  immediate  presence,  and  consider  and  examine  it; 
that  we  should  ponder  assiduously  existing  interests  and  exist- 

•  A  Speech  deliTcred  at  a  very  large-  Meeting  held  al  Albany,  on  the  97th  of 
August,  ld41,  with  Reference  to  the  Presidential  Eteclion  of  that  Year. 
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ing  duties,  and  that  we  sfaould  exercise  whatever  of  forecast  and 
sagacity  we  possess,  in  endeavoring  to  discern  what  is,  or  what 
may  be,  yet  before  ua. 

*  On  the  3d  of  March  next,  fiAy-six  years  will  have  expired 
BJnce  we  began  our  national  character  and  existence  under  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  lapse  of  that 
period,  we  have  gone  tlu*ough  fourteen  Preeideutial  elections, 
and  have  chosen  eight-and-twenty  successive  Congresses  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these  fourteen  Presidential  elections,  twelve 
have  been  effected  by  the  popular  vote,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution ;  and  two  have  taken  place,  in  pursu  - 
ance  of  other  constitutional  provisions,  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  in  default  of  an  election  in  the 
primary  mode  by  the  people  of  the  Union.  These  several  elec* 
tions  have  all  been  legal  and  regular.  Every  successive  incum- 
bent of  the  Presidential  office  has  been  acknowledged,  in  suc- 
cession, to  be  rightfully  in  possession  of  that  office.  All  these 
elections  have  been  conducted  without  violence  or  disorder, 
without  the  interference  of  an  armed  force,  and  by  the  regular, 
peaceable,  constitutional  exertion  of  the  public  will. 

In  ray  estimation,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us,  and  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  because  it  proves  that  a  repubUcan  gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  existing  over  a  great  country,  of  various 
interests,  connections,  associations,  and  pursuits;  that  it  has 
a  possible  permanence;  that  it  may  be  continued  and  exercise 
its  functions.  For  such  a  government  has  existed,  has  contin- 
ued itself,  has  exercised  its  functions,  as  I  have  said,  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and  that  half-century,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, has  been  a  marked  period  in  history,  —  for  during  ita 
progress  fierce  wars  have  afflicted  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
revolutions,  witliout  parallel  for  convulsion  and  violence,  havu 
shaken  the  dynasties  of  the  elder  world. 

It  is  true,  therefore,  that  on  a  great  area  there  has  existeo, 
during  this  period,  a  repubUcan  and  popular  form  of  government. 
It«  officers  have  been  renewed  during  this  period,  by  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  the  succession  of  power  has  been  as  peace- 
able and  regular  as  in  any  of  the  established  monarchies  or  dy- 
nasties of  the  ancient  world. 

In  the  second  plaoe,  otu  history  proves,  that  not  only  is  auob 
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a  republican  government  capable  of  lontinnance,  and,  as  we 
nope,  of  perpetuity,  but  it  i«  capable  also  of  exercising  all  the 
functions  and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  an  eificient  govern* 
ment^  and  of  performing  all  the  duties  requisite  to  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people. 

In  the  third  place,  our  history  shows,  that  the  government 
established  by  this  Constitution,  though  spread  over  a  vast 
territory,  when  administered  by  wise  and  good  men,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  virtuous  community,  is  in  its  tendency  a  salutary 
government ;  that  its  general  tendency  is  to  act  for  the  good  of 
the  people;  and  that,  thnrefore,  as  parental  and  guardian  in  it*» 
character,  as  exercising  its  functions  for  the  common  weal,  it  at- 
taches to  itself  a  sentiment  of  general  support  and  approbation. 

^  Ajid  finally,  our  history  proves  that  such  a  system  may  exist, 
with  all  the  necessary  attributes  of  government,  with  all  the 
powers  of  salutary  administration  ;  and  exist,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  perfect  9af(?ty  of  popular  liberty  and  of  private  rights; 
—  becanne,  in  this  respect,  looking  back  over  the  half-century 
which  has  passed,  we  may  somewhat  proudly  challenge  the 
world,  including  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  to  show  that  there  is  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  government  which  provides  greater  security  for  private  right, 
for  life  and  property,  and  greater  security  for  popular,  public  lib- 
erty, than  have  been  maintained  in  these  United  States. 

''Now,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  ^e^^ewing  the 
past,  we  may  ctmgratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  set  this  great 
example,  not  only  to  our  posterity,  but  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  —  an  example  which  the  world  has  desired  to  see,  which 
all  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty  and  all  who  are  friendly  to  popular 
government  have  anxiously  sought  to  behold. 

■You  know,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  has  been  a  current  opinion 
with  those  who  speculate  upon  the  subject,  that  republican 
form»  of  government  are  adapted  only  to  the  affairs  of  small 
countries.  A  distinguished  English  philosopher,  writing  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  obsen'ed  that  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
was  about  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  that  this 
great  experiment  was  to  be  made  in  America.  If  that  distin- 
guished writer  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  if  he  had  reviewed 
with  us  the  occurrences  and  incidents  of  the  last  fifty  years,  if  he 
19* 
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conld  be  here  to-day  and  see  with  what  order  and  quiet  and  intel- 
ligence great  public  questions  are  discussed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  he  would  have  said,  and  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  the  great  experiment  had  succeeded  in  Araerica, 

Now,  Grentlemen,  there  are  two  propositions  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  submit  to  you,  and  in  support  of  which  I  shaU  offer 
such  remarks  as  1  may  be  able  to  make,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
bear,  in  the  vast  concourse  assembled  on  this  occasioii. 

The  first  is,  that,  if  this  government,  under  which  we  shall 
have  lived  fifty-six  years  on  the  third  day  of  March  next,  has 
fully  and  fairly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  and  to  the  adrai* 
ration  of  the  world,  fulfilled  the  objects  designed  by  it,  then  it  is 
our  interest,  if  we  value  our  happiness  or  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  to  support  that  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  success  of  this  Constitution, 
for  the  period  1  have  mentioned,  be  fairly  referable  to  the  adop- 
tion and  pmctice  of  any  great  system  of  measures,  which  we 
can  comprehend,  which  we  can  understand,  of  which  we  have 
had  experience,  then  I  say,  if  we  love  the  Constitution,  and  if 
we  mean  to  defend  and  transmit  it  to  oiir  children,  our  plain 
duty  is,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  tt>  pursue  the  same  system  of  pub- 
lic measures,  and  to  adhere  to  all,  and  each,  and  every  one,  of 
those  great  principles. 

.  '■'  The  question  then,  is,  Gentlemen,  Has  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stnt**8  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established? 

To  Ihc  intelligible  understanding  of  this  question,  and  the 
rendering  a  eatisfacfory  answer,  we  must  first  look  back  to  the 
period  of  its  adoption,  and  ascertain  what  were  its  objects.  To 
what  great  end,  for  what  significant  and  especial  purpose,  did 
our  fathers  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  general  government? 
'  ^  Now,  Gentlemen,  however  commonplace  it  may  be,  it  is  vastly 
important  that  we  should  never  fail,  on  these  occasions,  to  bear 
in  mind  thf  condition  of  the  country  while  it  yet  consisted  of  in- 
dividual States,  united  only  by  the  loose  bands  of  the  old  confed- 
eracy. The  Revolutionary  war,  and  its  termination,  by  the  peace 
of  1783,  made  the  thirteen  States  indepeiidt^nt  States ;  but  it 
left  them  with  feeble  powers,  conferred  for  certain  purposes,  and 
to  be  exercised  under  certain  conditions.  They  formed  one  gov* 
cmment  to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  object     They  had  no  com 
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mon  revenue,  no  common  commerce,  no  common  nationality. 
A  man  could  call  himself  a  citizen  of  New  York,  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  a  citizen  of  Georgia ;  but  no  man  with  any  em- 
phasis, and  certainly  not  in  any  particular  which  makes  us 
proud  so  to  call  om^elves,  could  call  himself,  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  an  American  citizen ;  because  there  was  no 
unity,  no  identity,  no  specific  idea,  attached  to  that  term,  now  po 
glorious  throughout  the  habitable  world. 

'^The  war  loft  the  States  embarrassed,  with  a  disordered  trade, 
with  every  variety  of  custom-house  regulation,  and  involved  in 
debt  The  country  called  for  a  general  Congress.  The  debts 
of  the  Revolution  pressed  heavily  upon  it  All  the  States  were 
indebted,  all  were  overwhelmed  with  a  depreciated  paper  mon- 
ey; there  was  no  unity  of  action,  no  general  concert,  in  short,  no 
"  perfect  union  "  among  the  Stat-es.  Especially  did  this  variety 
exist  in  reference  to  the  intercourse  which  each  State  had  with 
its  neighbors  and  with  foreign  states.  It  constituted  not  only 
variety,  but  contradiction.  There  was  a  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  which  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  clear  perception  and  patri- 
otic regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people,  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  "  wonderful  anarchy  of  trade." 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  entered  into  the  conception 
and  purposes  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days.  They  entertained 
that  conception ;  they  sought  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This 
was  no  easy  purpose  to  accomplish  with  thirteen  independent 
States,  each  jealous  of  its  liberties  and  its  rights,  and  sufficiently 
prone  to  think  highly  of  its  local  advantages  and  powers.  Yet 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  general  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole,  felt  everywhere,  pervading  all  claspes,  in  the 
end  accomplished  that  object  of  almost  supreme  importance. 

^Liet  US  now  look  a  litLle  more  closely  into  this  matter,  and 
inquire  something  more  definitely  into  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed.  It  was,  for  certain  purposes,  to  make 
US  one  people^  though  surely  not  for  all  purposes ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  desired  and  designed  that  the  people  of  aL  the 
States  should  be  one  people,  and  the  government  over  these  peo- 
ple should  be  one  government,  is  expressed  in  a  document  of  the 
most  authentic  character,  I  mean  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Congress  of  (he  Confederation  by  the  Convention  whicii  formed 
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the  Constitution.  That  letter,  written  on  behalf  of  the  Con 
vention,  and  having  the  great  name  of  Washington  Hubacribed 
\o  it,  says:-- 

"  The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  deflired,  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  correspondent  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thorities, should  be  fully  and  effectually  vested  in  the  general  government 
of  the  Union." 

^We  »ee  here,  then,  that  the  object  of  this  C'Onstitution  was  to 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  one  people,  and  to  place 
them  under  one  government,  in  regard  to  every  thing  respecting 
their  relation  to  foreign  states  ami  the  af^pcot  in  whii'h  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  to  regard  them.  It  was  not  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  whole  people  under  one  government ;  not  on  extin* 
goishment  of  the  State  sovereignties.  That  would  have  been 
an  extinction,  not  a  union,  of  rxIMing  States.  There  was  no 
pressing  necessity,  therefore,  for  making  the  local  institutions  of 
the  several  States  approach  each  other  in  any  closer  atTinity. 
As  governments  exist^'d,  each  within  its  own  territory,  for  all 
purposes  of  territorial  supremacy  and  power,  in  a  word,  for 
all  State  purposes,  it  was  no  matter  what  variety  the  States 
thonld  have  in  these  respects,  and  it  was  left  to  their  own  die* 
^rction.  And  it,  is  the  very  beanty  of  our  system,  as  I  conceive, 
♦hat  the  Federal  and  the  State  government*  are  kept  thus  dis- 
tinct ;  that  local  legislation  is  left  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  general  legislation  is  given  to  the  general  government 
**'This  I  take  to  be  the  txue  idea  and  definition  of  those  pur- 
poses for  which  the  general  government,  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, was  organized  and  estabhshed.  Indeed,  Gentlemen,  a 
most  authoritative,  a  perfectly  authoritative,  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  forming  a  Consti- 
tution, is  contained  in  that  instrument  itself,  on  its  very  face. 
There  the  words  stand,  an  everlasting  record  of  the  intentions 
and  purposes  of  those  who  framed  it.  It  says  it  is  established 
**in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union."  They,  the  people, 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  their  "  more 
perfect  union,"  —  to  "  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tTanquil* 
ity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote  the  general 
wdfSare,"  and,  finally,  "to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  to  them 
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aud  their  posterity.  Here,  at  the  head  of  all  these  ol>jcct« 
stands,  io  bold  and  prominent  relief,  the  great,  noble  object,  to 
FORM  A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION  amotiff  the  pcopU  of  the  United 
Stales. 

*'  And  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  another  passage  in  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  from  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion to  Congress,  in  submitting  to  them  the  plan  of  the  Consti- 
Tution ;  — 

"  In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  oar  view 
that  which  appears  lo  U3  the  greatfM  interest  of  every  true  Americou. 
the  consolidation  of  our  Urvioif,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  f*  • 
licity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence  " 

•i*^  You  will  please  to  observe,  that  this  language  is  not  apptici 
to  the  powers  of  government;  it  does  not  say  that  they  aim  at 
consolidation  in  the  general  government,  nor  of  all  tlie  powers 
of  government;  it  does  not  at  all  usurp  the  local  authorities  of 
the  States,  nor  interfere  with  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  local 
legislation  and  administration.  But  the  consolidation  of  which 
Washington  and  his  associates  spoke  was  a  consolidation  of  Uie 
Uniony  for  the  just  purposes  of  a  Union,  of  a  strong  Union, — 
for  those  purposes  for  which  the  Union  itself  ought  to  exist 
V  ^  I  have  said,  and  I  beg  leave  to  repeat^  because  it  lies  at  thci 
foundation  of  all  just  conceptions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  that  the  Union  created  by  the  Constitution  was  a  union 
among  the  people  in  every  thing  which  regards  their  diplomatic 
and  foreign  relations  and  concerns,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  world  and  themselves.  The  Union  created  by  the  old  Con- 
federation was  imperfect;  indeed,  it  hardly  existed  at  all,  certain- 
ly with  no  efficiency  and  productive  of  no  good.  This  was  the 
object,  as  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Convention  themselves, 
in  the  document  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  distinctly  an- 
nounced on  the  face  of  the  Constitution  itself. 
^  "In  pursuance  of  these  pur|>oscs,  the  Constitution  proceed- 
ed to  institute  a  general  government,  with  such  powers  and 
authority  as  would  accomplish  the  object  intended.  The  Con- 
stitution assigned  to  the  grncTal  government  the  |>ower  of  waf 
aud  peace,  the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  that  other  impor- 
tant, and,  as  it  baa  turned  out,  absolutely  indispensable  power* 
the  regulation  of  commerce, 
;  Govenmicnt  has  attempted  to  perform  all  these  c'uties.     It 
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hai*  exercised  the  power  of  regulating  commerce.  So  has  it 
■ought  to  establish  justice,  another  of  its  objects.  It  has  done 
60  especially  in  the  great  matter  of  paying  off  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution.  It  has  enacted  lawa  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  it  has  effected  that  object  It  has  provideil  for  the  common 
defence,  by  organizing  armies,  equipping  navies,  and  such  other 
preparalions  as  the  exigencies  of  our  position  have  rendered  ne- 
cessary. In  these  and  other  ways  it  has  endeavored  to  promote 
Ihc  public  welfare;  and  it  has  not  neglected  any  means  for  se- 
curing the  blessings  of  liberty. 
>V  Such  being  the  objects  of  the  Constitution,  you  and  I  and 
our  contemporaries  throughout  the  country,  who  have  a  part  to 
act,  a  vote  to  give,  an  opinion  to  express,  —  you  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  after  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  are  bound  to  put  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  consciences,  whether  these  objects  have 
been  accomplished  by  that  instrnmenl.  Because  if  tliey  have 
not,  if  the  Constitution  has  shown  itself,  under  the  best  ad- 
ministrations, inellieient  and  useless,  it  is  time  to  revert  to  that 
great  power  itdicrent  in  the  people,  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment, and  establishing  a  system  more  suited  to  their  purposes 
and  desires.  But  if  the  Constitution,  on  the  whole,  upon  this 
conscientious  examination,  ahtdl  prove  to  have  accomplished  its 
ends,  to  have  subserved  the  public  prosperity,  carried  the  nation 
forward  in  wealth,  in  business,  in  enterprise,  and  to  have  raised 
n»  to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  renown,  of  which  you  and  I  ajid  all 
of  us  are  proud,  —  tlien,  I  say,  we  are  bound  to  it  by  every  tie 
of  gratitude,  by  every  feeling  of  patriotism.  We  are  bound  to 
support  it  witli  all  our  hearts,  for  all  our  lives,  and  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  our  children. 

1  Now,  1  say,  in  my  humble  but  conscientious  judgment,  and  1 
say  it  under  a  mixed  sense  of  gmtitude  to  God  and  of  profumid 
Reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  making  all  reason- 
able allowances  for  the  frailties  which  beset  all  men  and  the 
misfortiuies  which  sometimes  betide  all  governments,  —  I  say  to 
you  as  my  judgment,  I  say  it  to  the  country,  and  would  to 
Heaven  I  could  sav  it  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  tones 
which  would  echo  to  the  last  generation  of  njen,  tliii*  this  Consti- 
tution has  prosperously,  greatly,  and  gloriously  answered  the  ends 
of  its  establishment.  And  if  there  be  any  one  among  you,  or 
if  there  be  uj  the  country  a  man,  who  doubt.-*  or  denies  this,  he 
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h  a  man  for  whose  judgment  I  have  no  great  respect,  and  with 
whose  feelings  I  have  no  manner  of  sympathy. 

n^  >  Gentlemen,  this  government  was  established  at  one  of  the 
most  fearful  period^j  in  the  history  of  the  human  raee  in  mod- 
fiin  times, — just  at  the  breaking  out  of  that  tremendous  con- 
vulsion which  so  terribly  shook  Europe  to  her  foundation,  in  all 
her  interests  and  all  her  conecrnsj  all  her  thrones  and  all  her 
dynasties,  —  the  French  Revolution.  We  had  just  entered  upon 
the  first  administration  of  the  government  under  the  great  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  who  had  been  chosen  to  be  our  great  leader 
in  the  times  which  succeeded,  the  times  of  [leace.  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  we  had  just  commenced  our  na- 
tional being  under  the  present  Constitution.  It  proved  the  ark 
of  our  safety.  It  proved  competent  to  preserve  oiu-  neutrality. 
It  proved  competent,  ujider  his  adriiiuistration,  to  keep  us  clear 
from  the  overwhelming  and  submerging  Maelstrom  of  Eiu'opean 
war  and  European  conquest  In  its  progress  it  covered  every 
sea  with  our  flag.  It  repleni.shcd  the  treasury.  It  paid  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution.  Above  all,  it  gave  us  name  and  fame,  it 
gave  us  character  and  standing.  It  made  the  ilag  E  Plurihm 
Unum  known  wherever  any  thing  could  be  water-borne.  In  the 
northern  and  southern,  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  w^herever 
our  navy  went,  the  Btars  and  stripes  went  with  it,  and  they 
made  known  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  become 
one  in  all  that  related  to  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
It  gave  a  general  significance,  a  new  respect,  to  the  power- 
importing  name  of  America:  and  on  that  foundation  we  still 
rest 

v^  Under  this  Constitution  we  have  attained  the  rank  of  the 
second  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  We  have  risen  from 
a  population  of  three  millions  to  one  of  twenty  millions.  Every 
interest,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  successfully  maintained,  sus- 
tained, cherished,  and  nourished  by  a  wise  and  paternal  govern- 
ment 

V'And  now,  Gentlemen,  is  there  a  man  among  you,  or  in  the 
country,  who,  in  a  just  and  candid  examination  of  this  history, 
ta  not  ready  to  stand  by  the  Constitution?  or  are  there  those 
who  prefer  another  form  of  government?  I  put  it  to  you  to-day, 
whether,  in  tlie  liiatory  of  the  past,  which  wc  have  brictly 
•canned,  you  see  any  thing  which  you  v^nsh  reversed.     Do  you 
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wish  to  revolutionize  the  history  of  the  paat  ?  Do  you  wis 
hlot  it  out  ?  h  thtTc  any  thing  in  the  history  of  your  country 
thus  far  which  makes  you  asbanned  that  you  are  Americans?  1 
put  it  to  the  elderly  men  assembled  here  to-day,  whose  career  of 
life  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  —  do  they  know  any  better  gov- 
ernment, any  better  political  system,  to  which  they  would  wish 
to  intrust  the  lives  and  pro[>erty  of  their  children?  I  put  it  to 
you,  men  in  middle  life,  engaged  in  the  concerns  and  business 
of  Life,  —  do  you  wish  for,  can  you  conceive,  have  yon  a  notion 
of,  any  system  better  calculated  to  secure  industry,  to  maintain 
Liberty,  to  protect  property,  and  to  enable  you  to  provide  for 
yourselves  and  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you  ?  And 
you,  young  men,  full  of  the  aspirations  of  ingenuous  youth,  full, 
I  know,  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  eagerly  desirous  to  enjoy,  to 
honor,  and  to  serve  your  country,  —  do  you  wish  to  render  pub- 
lic service  under  any  other  banner? 

!'  Then,  Gentlemen,  then,  fellow- Americans,  then,  friends,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
various  and  successive  administrations  that  have  taken  place 
since  1789,  has  fulfilled  all  Ihe  just  ho|>es,  and  more  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  of  the  country,  is  there  a  question 
that  it  is  the  part  of  gratitude  to  God,  of  respect  to  our  ances- 
tors, the  part  of  regard  for  every  interest  that  is  dear  to  us  and 
to  ours,  to  cleave  to  it  as  to  the  ark  of  our  political  salvation  ? 
that,  however  it  may  be  with  others,  however  others  may  stray 
from  the  great  object  of  national  regard,  for  us  and  ours  we  will 
adhere  to  it,  we  will  maintain,  we  vnll  defend  it,  to  our  dying 
day? 

r  ■  If  this  be  so,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  country  has  been,  in 
fact,  proved  eminently  useful,  the  next  question  is,  Upon  what 
system  of  general  policy,  according  to  what  measures  relating  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  haa  the  Constitution,  on  the 
whole,  been  administered  ?  How  did  it  commence  ?  What  meas- 
ures were  deemed  necessary,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  its  cradle  ? 
^''Gentlemen,  this  leads  ns  back  to  thiit  interesting  and  impor- 
tant epoch,  the  commencement  of  Washington's  administration, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  present  CoDBtitution  of  the 
United  States. 

^''For  myself,  I  always  revisit  those  scenes  with  delight,  I  re* 
"rcsh  myself  by  going  back  to  this  spring-time  of  the  republio- 
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to  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  men,  and,  above  all,  to 
admire  the  purity  of  their  patriotism  and  the  elevation  of  tlieif 
principlca.  In  idfu  I  luve  to  gather  roniid  me  the  circle  of 
Washington  and  his  great  compatriots,  not  in  the  field  of  battle, 
but  in  a  greater  field,  tlie  field  of  political  wisdom,  the  field  of 
patriotism,  the  field  where  prudence,  and  discretion,  and  firm- 
ness are  as  necessary  as  in  the  greatest  conflict  in  arras.  I  carry 
myself  back  to  the  halls  of  the  Congress  which  sat  in  the  spring 
of  1789.  I  can  present  to  myself  a  sort  of  living  image  of  that 
great  assembly  of  wise  men.  In  tiie  centre  you  may  see  Wash- 
ington himself,  and  his  immediate  advisers,  —  Mr.  Jay,  who  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign  AflTairs  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  Confederation,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  General 
Knox.  In  tlie  House  of  Rcpresentati  es  were  Ames,  and  Good- 
hue, and  Beni*on,  aiul  Lawrence,  and  Boudinot,  and  Fitzsim- 
mous,  and  Mudieun,  and  Huger.  In  tlie  Senate  were  King,  and 
Schuyler,  and  Strong,  and  Robert  Morris,  and  Baldwin  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  —  he  who  had  moved 
the  resolution  of  Independence  in  1776  then  in  the  Senate,  and 
he*  who  had  proved  himself  the  champion  in  debate  of  that  res- 
olution then  presiding  over  the  Senate.  In  one  department 
or  anoLlier  were  Uie  warriors  of  many  a  well-fought  field;  and 
civilians  and  statesmen,  who  had  been  tried  in  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  the  Revolution,  and  come  fortlj  like  burnished  gold,  surround- 
ed the  great  chief  of  the  government, 

jj'  Gentlemen,  I  can  realize  the  scene  when  General  Washington 
assembled  these  houses  of  the  legislature  before  him,  and  made 
to  them  his  first  speech,  and  paid  to  them  the  tribute  due  to 
their  character,  and  laid  before  them  and  before  the  country 
those  great  principles  of  public  and  private  virtue,  on  which  he 
wished  and  desired  to  see  the  administration  of  the  government 
etttablished. 

'*It  will  be  more  consistent,**  he  says,  "  with  those  circumstances,  and 
far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  mc,  to  substitute,  in 
place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  ia 
due  to  tlie  talents,  itie  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn  ihe 
characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In  these  honorable  quali' 
^cations  1  behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no  local  preju' 
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dices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views  or  party  animosities^  wilt  mis 
direc-  the  comprehensive  and  et]ual  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this 
great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests ;  so,  on  another,  that  the 
foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immuta- 
ble principles  of  private  morality,  and  the  preeminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  aiTcctiona 
of  its  citizens  und  command  tJie  respect  of  llie  world  ;  since  the  preser- 
vation uf  tlie  sucred  fire  of  liberty  und  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered  as  deeply^  perhaps  txa finally^ 
staked  on  tlic  experiment  intrusted  to  the  bands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

^j'"  And  in  this  Bentiment,  Gentlemen,  uttered  by  Washington,  I 
concur  with   ail  my  lieart,     I  believe  that  we  have  this  great  j 
pledge  in  oiir  hands ;  and  I  believe  that  every  lover  of  liberty  in  ^| 
the  whole  earth  is  looking  steadily  and  earnestly  to  see  if  thi?  " 
great  model  of  a  republican  governnient  may  be  held  ui>  to  the 
imitation  of  mankind. 

^^This   is   the  scene   in   which   our  government  commenced- 
These  were  the  auspices    under   which   it  began  ;    worthy,   in  ^j 
my  judgment,  of  Ajnerica,  worthy  of  liberty,  worthy  of  ever^^^| 
lafiting  renown !  ^1 

'>  But  now,  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  turned  back  and  contem- 
plated this  great  first  meeting  of  the  chief  magistrate  and  leg- 
islature under  the  Constitution,  the  inquiry  is,  What  system  of 
administration  did  tliey  adopt?  What  nieasxires  appeared  to 
them  to  be  consonant  with  the  objects  of  the  Ck)nstitution,  and 
called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ?  And  I  wish  to 
put  the  question  at  once,  without  any  preliminary  remarks,  and  ^j 
I  put  it  not  only  to  the  Whigs  of  this  assembly,  but,  if  there  is^^f 
any  gentleman  present  who  has  attachments  to  the  other  party,  ^^ 
or  if  there  be  any  such  in  the  country  who  may  hear  my  words, 
1  put  it  to  liim,  to  his  conscience,  to  his  love  of  truth,  to  say 
whether  the  great  measures  with  which  the  administration  of 
that  day  proposed  to  carry  on  the  government  are  such  as  our 
opponents  hold  out  for  our  adoption  at  this  day?  Did  General 
Washington  and  his  Congress  begin  by  denying  entirely  ail  power 
lo  foster  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  a  power 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  ?  Did  they  deny  that  Congress 
has  any  power  over  the  currency  ?  Did  they  dejiy  that  Congress 
has  power  to  adopt  suitable  means  to  collect  and  disburbe  it^ 
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revenue?  Did  they  begin  by  denying  to  Congress  the  light  to 
make,  from  the  treasury,  improvements  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  convenience  and  facility  of  commerce  ?  Did 
they,  in  short,  enter  upon  the  administration  with  the  notion 
that,  after  aD  that  was  done,  after  all  the  measures  adopted  to 
make  a  more  united  people,  there  stiU  remained  in  the  States  a 
power  of  8tate  interference,  by  which  one  State  could  set  up 
its  will  against  the  wishes  of  all  the  other  States,  and  so  defeat 
Ihe  operations  of  the  general  government?  An  adminintration 
upon  these  principles,  or  any  of  these  prineiplesi  would  defeat 
the  whole  object  of  forming  a  more  perfect  union  among  the 
people ;  it  would  make  the  band^  of  the  confederacy  as  loose 
as  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  it  would  have  untied, 
instead  of  tying  closer,  the  knots  of  concord  and  union. 
^►yNow,  in  the  early  administrdtion  of  the  government  some 
trusts  and  duties  were  conferred  upon  the  general  governinentT 
about  which  there  could  not  be  much  dispute.  It  belonged  to 
the  general  government  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  make 
treaties.  There  was  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  these  powers; 
they  were  liable  to  no  great  diversity  of  opinion.  But  then 
comes  the  other  power,  which  has  been,  and  is  now,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  of  reg^lafing"  vommerce.  What  does 
that  import?  On  this  part  of  the  Constitution  there  has 
sprung  up  in  our  day  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  But  it  ia 
certain  that  when  the  Constitution  had  been  framed,  and  the 
first  Congress  assembled  to  pass  laws  under  it,  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  it,  no  contradictory  sentiments.  The 
power  of  regulating  commerce  granted  to  Congre?is  was  most 
assuredly  understood  to  embrace  all  forms  of  regulation  be- 
longing to  those  terms  under  other  governments,  —  all  the  mean- 
ing implied  in  the  terms,  in  the  same  language,  employed  in 
all  laws  and  in  the  intercourse  of  modern  nations.  And  I  con- 
sider it  as  capable  of  mathematical  diMUonstration,  as  capa- 
ble of  demonstration  as  any  proposition  in  EuclJd,  that  the 
power  of  discriminating  in  custom-house  duties,  for  the  protec- 
!Jon  of  American  labor  and  industry,  was  understood,  not  by 
some,  but  by  all,  by  high  and  low,  everywhere,  as  included  in 
the  regulation  of  trade. 

The  term  was  well  understood  in  our  colonial  history,  and  if 
we  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  o{  the  Con- 
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vention  which  adopted  it,  we  shall  find  that  everywhere,  wher 
masses  of  men  were  assembled,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
were  brought  forth  into  prominence,  the  idea  was  held  up,  that 
domestic  industry  could  not  prosper,  manufactures  and  the  me> 
chanic  arts  could  not  advance,  the  condition  of  the  common 
country  could  not  be  carried  up  to  any  considerable  elevation, 
unless  there  should  be  one  government,  to  lay  one  rate  of  duty 
Upon  imports  throughout  the  Union,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia;  regard  to  be  had,  in  laying  this  duty,  to  the  protection 
of  American  labor  and  industry.  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree 
conversant  with  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  an- 
nals of  this  country  from  1787  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  leading,  I  may  almost 
say,  the  leading  motive.  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  government.  Without  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  it  never  could  have  been  adopted. 
<^<  I  shall  add  one  or  two  circumstances  which  occurred  imme* 
diately  on  organizing  the  government,  to  show  that  this  was  the 
expectation,  the  belief,  the  conviction  of  what  was  the  duty,  and 
what  would  be  the  conduct,  of  the  new  government,  which  pre- 
vailed everywhere. 

*'  •  The  House  of  Representatives  formed  a  quorum  for  the  first 
time  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
elected  its  speaker,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1789.  And  now, 
Gentlemen,  the  House  being  thus  organized,  what  do  you  im- 
agine was  the  very  first  petition  ever  presented  to  it?  I  hold 
an  account  of  that  petition  in  my  hand,  copied  from  the  Journal 
of  the  House;  and  here  it  is  :  — 

"  A  petition  of  the  tradesmen,  manufacturers,  and  otliers,  of  Maryland, 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  was  presented  to  the  Houne.and 
reud,  stating  certain  matters,  and  praying  an  impueition  of  such  duties 
on  all  foreign  articles  which  cun  be  made  in  America,  as  will  give  a 
jusi  and  decided  preference  to  the  labors  of  the  pctilioncrs,  and  that 
there  may  St:  granred  lo  thnm,  in  common  with  the  other  nianufacturera 
and  mcchunjcs  of  the  United  States,  such  relief  as  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  may  appear  proper." 

,*  >  There,  GrentJemen,  was  the  very  hrst  petition  ever  presented 
to  the   Congrei»9  of  the  United   States,  and  it  came  from  the 
nouumental  city,  the  capital  of  Maryland ! 
,     And  now  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  second  petition  J 
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Why,  it  was  a  like  petition  from  certain  mechanics  of  Charlaston 
—  not  Charlestown  in  Massachusetts,  that  CommonweaJth  now 
scoffed  at  and  derided  as  narrow  and  selfinli  in  her  polities;  not 
that  Charlestown  which  was  burned  and  laid  in  ashes  bv  a  for- 
eign  foe  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  but  wliich,  under  a  fostering 
government,  sprung  up  agtiin  like  anotlier  phoenix,  with  reno- 
vated and  increased  beauty ;  not  t)iat  Charlestown  which  ekirtj) 
the  baap  of  Bunker  liill ;  —  but  Charleston,  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant city,  the  pride  of  the  South,  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
always  distinguibhed  for  intelligence,  ho.'^pituUty,  and  all  the 
social  \irtues  ;  Charleston,  the  mention  of  which  always  brings 
up  by  association  the  names  of  Pinekney,  of  Sumpter,  of  Iluger, 
and  of  Lowndes.  From  the  bosom  of  that  Charleston  came 
this  second  petition  to  Congress ;  and  it  was  a  petition  of  the 
shipwrights  of  that  city,  praying  Congress  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  competition.     Here  it  is:  — 

*'  A  peiition  of  the  shipwrights  of  tlie  city  of  Charleston,  in  the  Stale 
of  South  Carolina,  was  presented  to  the  House  and  ruud,  »tuiing  tlie  dis- 
tress they  ure  in,  from  tlie  d«^olifie  of  llmt  hraitch  of  business  and  the 
present  aituutioii  of  tlie  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  that  die 
wisdom  and  poUcy  of  the  national  legislature  may  be  directed  to  such 
measures,  in  a  genurol  regulation  of  (rude  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  navigation  act,  as  will  tend  to  relieve  the  particular  distresses  of 
the  f>etitioners,  and,  in  common  with  them,  those  of  their  fellow-ship 
Wrights  throughout  the  United  States." 

tiy  Well,  Gentlemen,  and  where  did  the  next  petition  on  this 
subject  come  from?  What  city,  what  people,  what  country, 
whose  inhabitants,  followed  close  upon  these  petitions  and  made 
similar  applications  to  Congress?  It  was  from  the  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  of  that  city  which  is  now  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  whole  western  continent,  the  city  of  New 
York.  Let  us  see  in  what  terms  they  address  themselves  to 
what  they  justly  call  "  the  new  government,'*  and  what  hojtes 
inspired  their  bosoms,  from  the  fact  that  a  new  government  had 
been  formiKl  on  which  was  bestowed  the  power  of  protecting 
meclranical  labor.     Here  is  the  petition  ;  — 

"  A  petition  of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New 

York,   whose  names  are  thereimto   subscribed,  was  presented   to  the 

House  and  read,  setting  forth  that,  in   the  present  deplorable  state  of 

lommence  and  monufactureii,  tliey  look  with  contidence  to  the  nperaiiooa 
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of  the  new  government  for  a  restoration  of  both,  and  that  relief  whion 
they  have  so  long  and  anxiously  desired  ;  that  they  have  subjoined  a  list 
of  such  articles  as  can  be  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
humbly  pray  the  countenance  and  aitendon  of  the  national  legislature 
thereto." 

^  ^  Ajid  yet,  GJentlemon,  in  that  great  and  noble  city,  which  has 
8o  far  gone  ahead  of  all  its  competitors,  and  presenta  itself  to 
the  world  as  the  great  city  of  the  American  continent,  abound- 
ing in  commerce  and  successful  manufactures,  rich  in  all  things, 
the  products  of  iiulustry  of  all  countries,  there  are  persons  in 
that  very  city,  from  which  this  earnest  application  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  mccliaiiics  was  addressed  to  Congress,  in  the  first 
days  of  its  existence,  who  deny  all  power  to  Congress  thus  to 
relieve  their  fellow-citizens! 
♦/''  Lamentable,  lamentable  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  i»  that  great 
departure  (by  whiit  causes  produced  I  will  not  say),  that  wide 
departure  of  public  opinion  from  tlie  plain,  clear,  and  rational 
wishes  of  the  [)coplc,  in  the  formation  of  the  government,  as 
expressed  in  these  memorials. 

^  iNow,  I  ask  you  again,  how  were  these  petitions  for  protccttoti 
treated?  Did  Congress  deny  its  power?  Did  it  say  that  it 
could  not  possibly  give  them  this  protection,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  irt'Ci-den-lai  ?  Did  it  say,  We  have  only  o.  revenue 
power  in  n^gard  to  this  nifilter?  that  is,  We  have  the  clear  and 
undoubted  power  to  take  so  much  money  out  of  your  pockets, 
and  apply  it  to  our  own  purposes;  but  God  forbid  that,  in  doing 
so,  we  should  do  you  any  good  at  the  same  time  ?  Were  these 
petitioners  t*jld  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves?  that 
these  were  days  of  free  trade,  and  every  body  must  have  a  right 
to  trade  on  equal  terras  with  every  body  else  ?  Far,  far  from  it- 
In  regard  to  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  we  all  know  that  the 
very  first  Congress  seciued  to  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States  that  which  has  been,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  great 
foundation,  not  only  of  preference,  but  of  monopoly^  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  the  Union ;  and  the  shipwrights  of  America 
enjoy  that  monopoly  to  the  present  day,  and  I  hope  they  will 
enjoy  it  for  ever.  Look  at  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States,  so  vast  in  its  extent  It  is  entirely  confined  to  American 
shipping.  But  why  thus  confine  it?  Why  not  let  in  other 
«hip«>,  all  other  ships  which  wish  to  come  m,  —  the  Dane,  the  mao 
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of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  of  Hainburg, — with  their  cheap  means 
of  navigation?  Why  not  let  them,  if  they  wish,  become  car- 
riers between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  and  Boston  ?  Why 
not,  if  you  support  the  system  of  free  trade,  why  not  carry  it 
out?  Be  impartial.  We  say  you  have  no  more  right  to  protect 
the  carrying  trade  than  any  othf*r  mode  of  carrying  on  traffic 
among  the  people;  and  yet  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States,  employing  half  our  tonnage,  is  a  close  monopoly  to 
American  shipwrights  and  sailors ;  and  so  may  it  ever  hj- 
mainl 

*'  >  When  I  say  that,  nobody  complains  of  it,  but  every  body  says 
it  is  right  and  shoidd  be  so.  But  when  we  come  to  the  govern- 
ment and  ask  them  to  protect  the  hat-maker,  or  boot-maker, 
or  worker  in  brass,  and  all  the  various  mechanic  arts  of  the 
country,  or  the  man  who  makes  cloth  on  a  larger  scale,  then  is 
raised  the  outcry  of  "  Free  trade!"  and  '*  Down  with  protection ! " 
And  sometimes,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  this  cry  comes  from  the 
cities,  from  the  exchanges,  though  not  always,  and  recently, 
thank  Heaven  I  not  often.  But  sometimes  it  does  r^me  from 
those  people  who  have  long  er»joyed,  and  justly  enjoyed,  this 
monopoly  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  country,  and  who 
have  been  enriched,  honestly  enriched,  by  it. 

■r'  But  how  did  Congress  treat  tliese  applications  from  the  citiea 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  to  extend  protection  to  the  me- 
chanic arts  ?  It  granted  them !  It  yielded  it  And,  except  a 
formal  act  for  taking  the  oaths,  the  very  first  act  passed  by  Cou- 
gress  was  to  secure  the  coasting  trade  and  protect  the  mechanio 
arts,  by  discriminating  duties,  and  thus  curry  out  the  clear,  and, 
according  to  historical  testimony,  the  most  manifest  object  of 
the  Constitution. 

y  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  know  I  weary  you  with  these  details. 
But  if  public  discussion  is  worth  any  thing,  if  we  mean  to  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchise  intelligently,  it  seems  to  me  we 
must  go  back  and  drink  deep  of  thene  original  fountains  of  leg^ 
islation  and  administration.  I  will  call  your  attention,  then,  to 
the  history  of  the  first  act  ever  passed  by  Congress,  except  the  one 
com^erning  oaths.  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  that  act: 
—  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  govenuneiil,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encour- 
agement and  pr^'ection  of  manufactureSf  that  duties  be  laid  ou 
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goodd,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported."  Ay,  the  i^eiy  term 
on  the  faoe  of  the  act  is  that  derided  and  now  much  abhorred 
word,  Prateclion,  There  it  is  on  the  parchment  record  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  pajwr  record  of  our  st^tute-booka.  It  cannot 
be  erased,  and  it  shaU  not  be  erased ! 

;  V  Now,  Gentlemen,  Congress,  as  I  have  mentioned,  assembled, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  fonned  a  quorum  on  the  first 
day  of  Apriif  1789.  It  was  just  before  the  spring  importations; 
die  treasury  was  empty,  the  debt  unprovided  for;  there  was 
not  money  enough  on  hand  to  pay  the  expenses  of  members 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Madison,  who  took  a  great  and  admirable 
lead  in  the  public  business  of  the  day,  introduced  a  measure 
into  Congress  to  lay  tlie  necessary  imposts.  In  tlie  emergency 
of  the  moment  he  proposed^  not  a  discriminating  law,  laying 
specific  duties  for  protection  as  well  as  for  reveime,  but  a  gen- 
aral  law,  laying  a  general  average  duty,  so  much  per  cent  on  all 
articles.  He  said  the  principle  must  be  regarded.  The  general 
rule  w*aa  doubtless  that  of  free  trade,  but  we  have  the  example 
of  protection,  and  it  must  be  followed  until  all  other  countries 
adopt  free  trade.  He  urged  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  raise  a  little  money,  without  going  into  the  imposition 
of  specific  discriiiruiatinj^  duties,  article  by  article.  He  urged  it 
with  his  accustomed  power,  ability,  and  authority,  and  no  maji 
in  the  house  had  equal  authority. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives  steadily  and  sturdily,  finally 
and  to  the  end,  refused  any  such  course  of  proceeding.  They 
said,  "No!  we  will  begin,  on  this  subject  of  laying  duties  on 
imports,  as  we  intend  to  go  on.  Here,  and  to-day,  we  will  take 
up  the  list  of  goods,  article  by  article,  as  requested  in  the  New 
York  petition,  and  on  some  we  will  lay  lighter,  and  on  some 
we  will  lay  heavier  duties;  we  will  discriminate,  and  we  a^tII 
make  this  discrimination  with  a  view,  while  answering  the 
want^  of  the  treasury,  to  protect  the  industry  and  answer  the 
expectations  of  our  own  people."  To  this  principle  they  ad* 
hered,  and  voted  down  Mr.  Madison's  proposition.  Mr.  Madison 
himself,  who  never  denied  the  principle,  came  into  the  measure, 
and  put  his  great  talents  at  work  upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed 
the  houscj  and  st-ands  now  upon  the  statute-book,  bearing  upon 
Us  face,  as  one  of  its  objects,  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
try, and  adopting  the  true  and  lawful,  and  only  true  and  just 
discrimination,  that  of  specific  duties. 
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Let  me  add,  that  at  this  time  it  wa^  no  local  questio  i.  Tht 
North  was  not  one  way  upon  it  and  the  South  another ;  it 
was  supported  by  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  A  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  insisted  that  coal  ought  to  be  protected.  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said  that  there  were  rice-fields 
in  that  State  beyond  what  were  wanted,  and  that  they  were 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  hemp,  which  was  needed  in  other  parta 
of  the  country.  It  could  not  be  raised,  however,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  was  not  protected,  and  therefore  he  was  for  protecting 
hemp.  And,  what  may  be  remarked  as  an  incident  showing  the 
great  progress  of  the  South  in  that  product,  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Moore)  of  South  Carolina  «aid,  that,  if  American  planters  could 
be  protected,  he  did  not  know  but  they  rni^hl  one  day  raise  cotton 
in  South  Carolina,  provided  they  could  get  good  seed  I  That 
waa  as  recently  as  1789,  before  which  time  scarce  any  cotton 
was  exported. 

''  This  sentiment.  Gentlemen,  continued  to  prevail  through  all 
the  administrations  which  followed  General  Watuhington.  It 
was  regarded  by  Mr.  Jeflerson  as  a  just  principle  of  legislation, 
as  he  stated  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  in  1802, 
and  still  more  di^atinctly  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  in  1808.  I  need  not  say,  what  every  body  knows,  that 
Mr.  Madison,  in  1810,  1812,  and  1816,  reiterated  all  these  sen- 
timents. 

t-  This  is  the  history  of  the  country  on  the  great  question  of 
protection.  I  speak  of  the  facl^  and  assert  it  as  an  historic^ 
truth,  proved  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  the  messages  of  the 
Presidents,  the  acts  of  legislation,  beginning  with  the  servnd  law 
ever  passed,  and  running  through  successive  administrations, 
that  it  was  held  as  the  undoubted  right  of  Congress,  and  no 
more  the  right  than  the  duty,  by  just  discTimination,  to  protect 
the  labor  of  Uie  American  people, 

'  '  There  are  other  topics  which  I  shall  pass  over  at  this  time.  It 
is  now  denied  that  Congress  has  power  over  the  currency.  So 
Washington  did  not  think.  So  Madison  did  not  think.  It  is 
denied  that  Congress  has  any  power  to  facilitate  commerce  by 
internal  improvements.  This  demands  a  single  remark.  You 
know  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  power 
of  laying  duties  on  articles  imported  was  excluHivtly  granted  to 
Congress.     Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  belongetj 
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to  every  State ;  New  York  could  lay  duties,  and  so  could  Maa* 
sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  By  the  adoption  of  that  instru* 
ment,  the  States  were  expressly  prohibited  from  laying  these 
duties.  The  rivers  and  bays,  and  ail  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce which  existed  naturally,  or  had  then  been  constructed  by 
the  States,  were  surrendered  to  the  general  government  The 
gener.U  government  came  in  and  used  all  the  harbors,  wharves, 
piers,  together  with  the  few  light-houses  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  coast,  and,  what  was  much  more  important,  took  pos- 
BCifsion  from  that  day  of  all  the  imposts  collected  at  the  custom- 
houses. At  that  time  it  was  supposed,  as  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  cotmtry  was  referred  to  Congress,  as  its  regulation  de- 
volved upon  Congress,  as  its  receipts  went  into  the  hands  of 
Congress,  that,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  whenever  the  commerce 
of  the  country  required  expenditures  to  facilitate  it,  Congress, 
which  had  nil  the  money,  and  not  the  States,  which  had  no  part 
of  the  money,  would  contribute  to  pay  the  expense  of  such  facil- 
ities. 

i"i  I  have  always  entertained  the  opuiion,  that^  so  far  as  commer- 
cial facilities  are  concerned,  the  power  does  belong  to  Congress, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  exercised.  It  is  not  local ;  and  may  be 
as  properly  exercised  on  tlie  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  as  anywhere  else,  I  remember  that,  fifteen  years 
ago,  while  it  was  admitted  that  improvements  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  const itutionid,  it  was  denied  that  Congress  could  go 
to  the  Mississippi  and  lay  out  money  for  similar  improvementa 
there.  That  is  certainly  a  strange  doctrine,  a  strange  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  1  suppose  we  all  stand  on  the  same 
ground ;  we  arc  all  members  of  the  same  family.  Latterly,  the 
reverse  of  that  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.  We  learn  that  it  is 
constitutional  to  nli-ar  out  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi  and  to 
build  up  the  harbors  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes;  but  not  at 
all  constitutional  to  remove  a  bar  from  the  great  river  in  a  great 
State  of  the  old  thirteen,  the  State  of  New  York,  though  she  is 
no  more  directly  interested  iu  it  than  any  other  State  of  the 
Un'ijn  which  has  occasion  to  navigate  her  waters  for  commer- 
cia.  purposes.  This  is  a  new  version  of  the  Constitution,  and 
one,  I  must  say,  quite  unsatisfactory  to  me. 

.  1  happen  to  know  that,  as  soon  as  the  Coiistitution  of  the 
United  Sta*^rd  was  adopted,  and  this  power  was  devolved  upon 
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tDe  genera]  government,  Genera]  Washington  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  port  wardens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  telling  them  that, 
of  .course,  the  support  of  the  light-liouses,  &c.,  would  devolve 
upon  Congress ;  but  as  Congress  had  then  no  money,  and  no 
provision  had  been  made,  he  requested  thera  not  to  cxtingnisb 
the  lights,  to  hold  up  their  laiittirns,  and  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  see  them  refunded  out  of  the  national  treasury.  And 
he  did  so.  But  now  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  heresy  to  call 
upon  the  national  treasury  for  one  cent  to  clear  a  harbor,  to  re- 
move a  sand-bar,  or  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  country  in 
any  respect 

•"  These  local  ideas  mislead.  Some  years  ago,  while  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  seal,  in  Congress,  I  voted  for  a  large  expenditure  for 
a  harbor  at  Mobile.  A  constituent  of  mijie  wrote  to  me  to 
know  how,  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  1  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  vote  so  large  a  sum  for  a  local  improvement  so  far  away  as  a 
harbor  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  told  him  I  would 
not  answer  him  on  the  general  principle,  but  1  woidd  give  him 
a  very  satisfactory  rnalter-of-fact  answer:  two  or  three  of  his 
neighbors  had  sullered  shipwreck  on  that  very  bar  at  Mobile,  in 
their  own  vessels-,  frotn  Massachusetts. 

•  Gentlemen,  1  will  occupy  your  attention  no  longer  with 
the  other  novelties  of  these  times,  1  ho|)e  that  they  are  sulfi- 
cicntly  exploded  with  the  generality  of  American  citizens,  at 
least  the  idea  that  the  taws  of  Congress  can  be  mit  aside  by  in- 
divlduiil  States.  If  allowed  to  prevail,  we  are  no  longer  one 
people,  —  only,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  all  the  States  of  the  pres- 
ent Union  choose  to  remain  so.  U  one  State  goes  off,  we  are 
two  people;  if  nine  go  off,  we  are  ten.  It  is  sulFicient  to  say, 
that  if  that  idea  is  allowed  to  prevail,  the  Constitution  becomes 
a  mere  rope  of  sand;  it  will  grow  feebler  and  feebler  evu-ry  day, 
and  will  become,  ere  long,  the  object  of  all  men's  derision  and 
of  all  men's  contempt. 

'r-  And  now,  fellow-citlzcns,  having  stated  to  you  what  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be,  and  what  is  proved  to  be,  the  real 
system,  the  true  policy,  and  the  measiues  by  which  the  govern- 
ment has  been  administered  since  most  of  us  were  born,  I  put  it 
to  you  to-day,  whetlier  it  is  your  pleasure  to  reverse  all  this 
course  of  administration,  to  entertain  the  doctrines  now  present- 
ed by  our  opponents,  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  over  pro» 
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tection,  over  the  currency,  and  over  interaal  improvements,  anil 
when  they  aasert  any  thing,  aflsert  only  the  power  of  nallifi- 
cation. 

>  •  I  desire,  however,  to  consider  their  principles  with  all  can- 
dor and  fairness.  And  our  opponents  tell  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  are  not  all  nuilifiers.  I  am  glad  of  it  But  who 
are  the  leaders  ?  Who  speak  for  them  ?  Whose  standard  do 
they  follow?  Whose  words  do  they  echo?  Whose  sympathy 
and  support  do  they  seek  ?  That  *s  the  question.  A  party 
speaks  through  its  organs,  ita  leaders.  Wliat  folly  it  is  to  say, 
"That's  not  my  opinion."  Suppose  it  is  not:  your  influence 
goes  to  maintain  it,  and  it  is  idle  to  profess  that  the  party  goes 
farther  than  you  wish  to  go,  if  all  the  time  you  contribute  your 
power  to  sustain  them.  You  must  not  give  them  the  power, 
if  yon  do  not  mean  to  hnve  it  exercised. 

(^  And  so  it  is  said,  that  ail  are  not  against  protection.  Who  are 
not  against  it?  Or  if  any  arc  not  against  it,  do  they  not  follow 
the  lead  of  those  who  are?  Justice  requires  us  to  say,  that  there 
are  those  of  that  party  in  favor  of  protection  in  this  and  other 
Northern  States.  But  those  whom  we  feel  obliged  to  oppose 
have  chosen  a  leader;  they  have  presented  to  us  a  candidate  for 
our  support.  How  is  he  on  the  subject  of  protection  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  Mr.  Polk's  opinion  of  the  subject?  Mr.  Polk 
says  lie  is  in  favor  of  a  judicious  tariff.  But  what  sort  of  a  tariff 
irt  a  judicious  tariff  in  his  opinion?  His  brethren  of  Camlina 
say  it  is  a  horizontal  tariff^  one  which  makes  no  dLscriminations, 
but  rejects  idl  protection.  That  is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Polkas 
Carolinian  friends  on  a  judicious  tariff;  and  1  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  his  judgment  also. 

*  '  Again,  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  ^incidtntal  protection."  What 
is  incidt'utal  priiteetion  ?  Does  it  mean  accidental,  ciisual  ?  1 
suppose,  if  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  "was  imposed  upon  all  articles 
without  any  discrimination  whatever,  it  would  accidentaJly  give 
some  such  incidentul  protection.  If  that  is  the  meaning  of 
incidental  protection,  I  eschew  the  word  altogether.  No,  no. 
The  true  principle  is  this.  Yon  lay  a  duty  to  mi.se  a  necessary 
amount  of  revenue ;  in  layinf^^  it  you  discriminate,  not  acciden- 
tally, but  studiously,  cautiously,  designedly,  discreetly ;  and  in 
raising  a  dollar  of  revenue,  you  consider  upon  what  article  you 
>*an  collect  that  dollar  so  as  best  to  advance  the  industry  of  the 
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nation.  That  'a  the  question,  and  that 's  all  of  it.  If  you  look 
only  to  the  revenue  in  laying  the  duty,  and  say  you  are  in  favor 
of  the  protection  which  that  duty  ^till  incidentally  allow,  you 
may  as  well  say  you  are  in  favor  of  a  rain,  or  a  fog,  or  a  thimder- 
storm.  You  are  in  favor  of  an  accident  It  is  something  which 
you  cannot  control.  It  will  take  place  against  your  volition,  or 
without  it;  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  it  or  not.  This,  cer* 
tainly,  is  not  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject 

'The  great  principle  is  this.  One  of  you  has  to  contriUute 
five  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  the  government;  and  you  pay  it 
in  the  form  of  duties  on  what  you  consume.  Now,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  consumer  mainly,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
you  on  what  particular  articles  this  duty  is  imposed.  But  it 
makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  to  your  neighbor, 
whether  it  is  laid  on  such  articles  as  he  produces,  or  whether  it 
is  80  laid  as  to  keep  him  down  and  subservient  to  the  labor  of 
other  countries.  I  say  again,  there  must  be  an  intended,  de- 
signed, discreet  discrimination,  for  real,  efficient,  substantial  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  man  who  is  not  for  that,  is  for  nothing  but  in- 
cidents, and  accidents,  and  casualties. 

' '  We  hear  much  of  reciprocity,  and  I  take  the  rule  upon  this 
subject  to  be  well  laid  down  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
another  section  of  the  United  States,'  whom  you  will  probably 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  when  I  shall  have  relieved  your 
patience,  that  reciprocity  is  a  matter  to  be  secured  with  for- 
eign nations  when  it  is  evidently  a  true  reciprocity.  But  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  from  some  new  dictionary,  that  a  system 
of  reciprocity  is  a  system  with  advantages  only  on  one  side. 
I  am  for  reciprocity  treaties.  No,  I  will  not  say  treaties,  but 
arrangements;  for  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  lies  with 
Congress,  and  not  with  the  treaty-makini^  power.  But  1  am  for 
a  real  reciprocity ;  not  such  as  was  provided  by  the  treaty  ar- 
rangement lately  negotiated,  and  which  the  Senate,  greatly  to 
their  honor,  in  my  judgment,  rejected-f  1  am  not  for  giving 
away  substantial  rights,  and,  without  ascribing  blame  to  any 
party,  I  must  say,  not  that  we  were  overreached,  but  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  tins  kind,  commonly  called  Mr,  McLane's  ar- 
.Biigement  of  1831,  has  turned  out  greatly  to  our  disadvantage^ 

•  Hon   Mr.  Berrien,  of  Geor^a. 
f  A  Treaty  with  tJie  Haiise  Towns. 
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and  that  all  onr  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called,  with  the 
North  of  Europe,  have  been,  and  are,  manifestly  injurious  to 
American  navigation.  It  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  new  administration  (if  we  get  one),  to  revise 
the  whole  of  timt  matter,  to  take  care  that  we  protect  ourselves 
and  not  to  rely  on  the  good-will  of  our  national  competitors. 

Vk  Now,  Gentlemen,  having  detained  you  sto  long  on  the  history 
of  the  government,  to  show  that  protection  has  been  one  of  its 
objects  from  the  beginning,  I  will  consider  for  a  moment  the 
reasons,  the  theory  of  the  matter.  Why  is  protection  to  do- 
mestic labor  useful  and  necessary  to  the  country?  It  comes  to 
this.  We  have  a  variety  of  occupations,  and  allow  me  to  say 
that  this  variety  of  employments  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  society,  for  it  gives  8et>pe  to  every  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  talent  I  admit  freely,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
avocations  in  life,  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  the  great  lead- 
ing interest  of  the  country.  I  admit  this  freely,  and  am  willing, 
if  you  choose,  that  trade  and  manufactures  should  be  regarded 
as  subordinate,  as  auxiliary  to  it,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that, 
if  the  theory  and  practice  of  protection  can  be  shown  distinctly 
and  cJearJy  to  militate  against  the  great  agricultural  ijiterest  of 
the  country,  it  ought  to  be  given  up. 

(gA  But  consider  the  matter;  taice  even  this  only,  the  fact  that 
in  this  country  wages  are  high.  Tliey  are,  and  they  ought  to  be, 
higher  than  in  any  other  comitry  in  the  world.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  the  laborers  of  this  country  are  the  country.  The  vast 
proportion  of  those  who  own  the  soil,  especially  in  the  Northern 
States,  cultivate  the  soiL  They  stand  on  their  own  acres.  The 
proprietors  are  the  tillers,  the  laborers  on  tiie  soil.  But  this  is 
not  all-  The  members  of  the  country  here  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  government,  and  every  man  is  one  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, whose  combined  will  constitutes  the  government.  This  is 
a  state  of  tilings  which  exists  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  An  approximation  to  it  has  been  made  in  France,  since 
the  revolution  of  1831,  which  8«H;ured  the  abolition  of  primo- 
geniture and  the  restraint  of  devises. 

•)^  But  nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  there  exist  such  a  state 
of  things  as  we  see  here,  where  the  proprietors  arc  the  laborers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  frame  the  government.  If,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  maint-ain  the  government,  we  must  see  that 
tabor  with  us  is  not  put  in  competition  with  the  pauper,  un- 
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taught,  ignorant  labor  of  Europe.  Our  men  who  labor  have 
families  to  maintain  and  to  educate.  They  have  sons  to  fit  for 
the  diiKrharge  of  most  duties  of  Life;  they  have  an  intelligent 
part  to  act  for  themselves  and  their  connections.  And  is  labor 
like  that  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  forty  millions 
of  serfs  of  Russia,  or  the  half-fed,  half-clothed,  ignorant,  de- 
pendent laborers  of  other  piirta  of  Europe?  America  must 
cease  then  to  be  America.  We  should  be  transferred  to  I  know 
not  what  sort  of  government,  transferred  to  I  know  not  what 
state  of  society,  if  the  laborers  in  the  United  States  were  to 
do  no  more  to  maintain  and  educate  their  families,  and  to 
provide  for  old  age,  than  they  do  in  the  Old  World.  And 
may  my  eyes  never  look  upon  such  a  spectacle  a^  that  in  this 
free  country  I 
7'  I  believe,  that,  so  far  from  injuring  the  great  interest  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reasonable  protection  of  manufac- 
tures is  useful  to  that  department  of  industry  in  ail  itti  branches. 
1  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  protection  of  manufactures 
is  useful  to  the  [jlantjug  States  themselves,  tiiough  I  know  most 
of  those  engaged  in  that  pursuit  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I 
believe  the  planter  of  South  Carolina  is  better  off  than  if  there 
were  no  manufacturers  of  his  staple  in  the  United  States. 
These  take  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  crop  of  his  cotton. 
They  take  't  sarly,  they  fix  a  priccj  they  are  near  customers,  and 
to  them  he  liSpoeea  of  no  small  portion  of  his  annual  crop. 
';^  Again,  I  believe  the  establishment  and  successful  prosecution 
of  manufactures  at  the  North  materially  diminishes  the  price  of 
those  articles  which  the  Southern  planter  has  to  buy.  But  a 
geutleman  from  the  South,  already  alluded  to,  is  present,  to 
whom  I  will  leave  these  matters,  and  speak  of  something 
nearer  home,  the  great  farming  interests  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

7>  Now  I  hold  it  to  be  as  demonstrable  as  any  moral  propo- 
sition, that  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  State,  and  of  the 
a<ljoiuing  Western  and  Southern  States,  is  materially,  sub- 
stantially, and  beyond  measure  benefited  by  the  existence  of 
thn  mauiUactures  of  the  North.  To  elucidate  this,  allow  me 
to  inquire  what  is  it  that  the  farmer  of  the  county  of  ^Vlbaiiy,  or 
Duchess,  or  Rensselaer,  desires  ?  Next  to  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
ji  showers  and  summer  heat,  and  the  blestting  of  health,  he  de- 
ciles a  *nurkei  i  f  mU\  tU  fair  prices^  for  his  produce^  and  a  mar- 
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ket^  near  and  reasonable,  for  what  he  has  occasion  to  buy.  H 
he  hab  a  market  where  he  can  sell  reasonably,  and  bui/  reason 
ably,  these  two  conditions  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  exigencies* 
1*  Where  shall  he  go  for  a  market  of  sale?  I  wish  to  put  the 
question  to  those  who  decry  the  Northern  and  Eastern  manufacv 
torers.  Where  shall  a  farmer  in  any  great  county  of  New  York 
find  a  market  for  his  produce  ?  Why,  say  some,  abroad,  in  Eng* 
land.     But  England  will  not  take  it     France  will  not  take  it. 

^  "Tl  8P^  it  is  insisted^  in  some  of  the  leading  presses  in  the  inU^r* 
cat  of  those  opposed  to  us,  that  our  tariff  prevents  the  sending 
of  our  bread  stuffs  to  England.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd, 
nothing  more  entirely  destitute  of  all  truth  and  fact.  I  assert  it 
as  my  opinion,  that,  if  our  tariff  were  abolished  to-morrow,  you 
would  not  sell  one  bushel  more  corn  in  England  than  you  do 
now.  Why  docs  not  England  take  it  now  ?  Not  because  she 
cannot  pay  for  it;  but  the  laws  of  England  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  or  Hour,  except  when  the  price  rises  so  high  in 
England  as  to  exceed  a  certain  rate  (which  it  seldom  does),  and 
then  it  comes  in  under  a  low  duty. 

''^This  happens  sometimes,  but  not  often.  Flour,  therefore,  is 
sent  abroad  to  wait  those  occa.'*ions,  but  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties. You  have  sent  a  good  deal  of  wheat  to  Canada,  where 
it  is  ground  and  becomes  Canadian  flour.  This  gives  a  vent 
for  some,  and  so  far  it  is  well.  Some  beef  and  cheese  and  other 
provisions  go  from  New  York  to  England,  and  this  is  all  well. 
The  more  the  better.  But  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  atfected  by  the  tariff.  The  reason  England  takes  no 
more  is  because  her  laws  (and  of  their  alteration  I  see  no  pros- 
pect) do  not  admit  it,  except  when  there  is  a  short  crop  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  under  a  reduced  duty. 

■"^Now  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  grain-grow* 
ing  States?  Where  does  it  go  to?  Who  consumes  it?  The 
great  demand  is  at  home,  at  home^  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  this  State  and  of  other  States,  and  in  the  cons^uiuption  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce.  The  home  de- 
mand is  tlie  great  demand,  which  takes  off  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce. 

^^  I  think  it  sheds  light  upon  the  subject,  which  must  aatisl^ 
reasonable  minds,  to  look  at  facts.  The  New  England  Siate», 
three  of  them  at  least,  do  not  raise  their  own  bread-stuffs.  They 
are  consumers  largely  of  the  flour  and  grain  of  this  and  othei 
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States,  as  weU  as  of  other  articles.  I  have  taken  Bome  pains  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  products  of  other  States  consumed 
by  Massachusetts  alone.  I  know,  iu  the  absence  of  oiiicial  re- 
turns, it  is  not  ea»y  to  speak  positively  and  certainly  ;  but  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject.,  and  a  very  intelligent,  accu- 
rate, and  careful  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
Hudson)  ha»  attended  to  it  also.  The  result  of  these  esti- 
mates I  wish  to  lay  before  the  people  of  this  community,  and 
of  all  the  States,  planting  States  as  well  as  others,  and  to  show 
'hem  what  amount  of  produce  is  consumed  in  Massachusetts. 

>'    In  the  tirst  place,  Massachusetts  takes  and  pays  for  cotton  to 
the  value  of  $7,000,000  annuaUy. 

And  now,  if  you  go  to  Boston,  and  look  at  the  great  depot 
of  the  Western  Railroad,  you  will  find  it  fiUed  with  flour;  and 
on  every  road,  and  on  the  hiJl-sides  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
wherever  there  is  water  to  float  or  steam-power  to  convey  it,  in 
every  village  and  town,  and  at  every  cross-road,  you  will  liJid 
fiour  bearing  every  brand,  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
West;  and  there  is  where  it  is  consumed.  Massachusetts  takes 
and  pays  for  flour  annually  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000. 
^■'  She  takes  and  pays  for  Indian  corn  and  other  grain  to  the 
value  of  $4,000,000  more,  the  produce  of  New  York,  of  the 
Southern,  and  of  the  Northwestern  States. 

r '  Of  wool,  —  and  let  the  farmers  of  Duchess  miderstand  ihat^ 
and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  farmers  of  Vermont^ 
and  the  farmers  everywhere ;  let  them  understand,  when  the  price 
of  their  wool  is  raised,  what  raised  it  Massachusetts  herself 
receives  $  3,000,000  worth  of  wool ;  and  let  the  fanners  get  that 
amount,  if  they  can,  out  of  an  incidtnlai  and  judicious  turilf! 

Of  leather  and  hides,  irom  the  mountains  of  New  York  main- 
ly>  Massachusetts  buys  every  year  $  700,000  worth.  She  buys 
and  consumes  beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions  to  the  value  of 
$  3,000,000.  Of  butter  and  cheese,  mostly  from  New  York,  she 
buys  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  She  takes  $500,000  worth 
of  pig  lead  from  Missouri  and  Illinois;  $300,000  worth  of  rice 
from  South  Carolina,  for  consumption ;  and  $  1,000,000  worth 
of  tar,  pitch,  &C.,  from  what  they  call  the  "  Glorious  Old  North 
State."  *  And  not  to  overlook  Pennsylvania,  she  pays  her  aimu< 
ally  $  800,000  for  iron. 

*  North  Carolina. 
21* 
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*  -  Here,  then,  are  $  40,000,000  worth  of  products,  of  the  raw  auh 
terials  of  other  States,  paid  for  and  consumed  by  Massachusetts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  Stateti.  Here  is  a  sum  equal  to  al- 
most half  of  the  whole  export  of  raw  material  from  the  United 
States  to  all  Eiu'ope  I  And  now  what  do  Mr.  Folk  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Polk  propose  ?  They  say  to  agriculturists,  "  Your 
produce  is  low."  How  do  they  propose  to  increa.*;e  the  prices? 
They  say,  "  Your  consumption  is  too  small "  They  propose  to 
diminish  it  I  You  produce  too  much.  They  propose  to  increase 
it!  They  desire  to  stop  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the 
Eastern  States,  They  projX)se  to  convert  all  ihorte  engaged  in 
the^e  operations  into  farmers,  to  raise  wheat  and  oats  on  our  ster- 
ile hills,  or  to  emigrate  South  and  raise  them  in  a  far  more  fertile 
and  prolitic  soil.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  they  diminish 
the  demandy  they  would  irtcrease  the  supply.  And  this  is  their 
way  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which  agriculture  sutlers. 
Y'  1  know  that  agriculture  is  now  apparently  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression. The  produce  of  farmers  sella  at  prices  which  I  wish 
were  higher.  But  look  at  the  state  of  things.  No  doubt  the 
works  of  internal  improvement,  which  have  brought  the  produce 
of  the  West  into  the  midst  of  you,  have  had  some  eflcct  No 
doubt  in  times  past  the  depression  of  manufactures  has  had  some 
etTect,  After  all,  we  hope  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  better  state 
of  things ;  that  the  progress  of  things  is  onward,  and  that  agri- 
culture will  soon  receive  it*  just  reward.  Siut;  I  am,  as  sure  aa 
I  am  of  any  principle,  moral  or  political,  tliat,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  beneGting  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  urging  forward  manufactures  and  the  mechanical 
art«.  This  will  multiply  the  number  of  consumers,  and  thuB 
raise  the  prices  of  what  they  consume. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  a  little  printed  tract  which  has  been  circu- 
lated largely  over  the  country,  full  of  what  I  think  are  errors.  I 
will  not  not  call  them  misrepresentations.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Greely,  who,  I  hope,  will  acknowledge  the  dedication,  and 
answer  it  in  his  own  way.  It  purports  to  state  prices,  wliich  it 
appears  to  me  are  all  imaginary.  The  tariH*  was  passed  in 
1842,  in  the  summer.  The  WTiter  of  this  tract  states  that  there 
has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  beef,  irom  ^8  in  1843  to  ^  5  in 
1844.  What  has  the  tariff  to  do  with  beef?  I  wish  I  had 
known  where  beef  could  have  been  sold  in  1843  for  $  8 ;  a^  I 
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happened  ^l.en  to  have  a  little  of  the  article  to  dispose  of.  And 
so  of  the  rest;  the  prices  are  all  imaginary.  If  the  price-cuT" 
rents  ever  set  forth  such  prices  as  are  here  stated,  they  never 
met  my  eye. 

^'^In  the  next  place,  be  says  that  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  has  risen.  What  does  he  mean  by  this?  He  says,  Co- 
checo,  and  other  prints  with  hard  names,  have  risen  in  13-14. 
Every  one  must  see  the  fallacy  of  all  such  reasoning  as  this.  In 
1841  and  1842  luanuiactures  were  greatly  depressed;  a  great 
many  cstablishmentji  stopped.  The  business  of  the  country 
was  stagnant,  for  in  order  to  have  business  active,  people  must 
be  able  to  buy  as  well  as  to  sell.  It  is  generally  known  that 
no  dividends  were  made  by  mauufacturers  during  tliese  years. 
When  the  tariff  was  passed,  the  goods  tlien  made  were  brought 
into  market  But  the  question  is  not,  if  a  man  will  be  candid 
and  just,  whether  the  act  of  1842  raised  or  lowered  the  prices  of 
American  goods.  The  question  is,  whether  the  general  protec- 
tion of  American  manufactures  has  not,  on  tlie  whole,  reduced 
the  pnce  of  gocKls,  no  that  a  man  can  clothe  himself  cheaper 
than  before.  The  inquiry  should  be,  not  as  to  the  prices  of  a 
piece  of  ciotli  in  IS-IS  and  1844,  but  as  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

>'?  Having  thus,  I  fear  at  too  great  length,  spoken  of  our  past 
history  and  present  condition,  I  will  submit  what  I  think  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  progress  of  the  country.  Under  the  favor  of 
Providence,  it  is  iu  our  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prescribe 
this  futurity,  and  to  say  what  it  shall  be.  If  we  choose  to  go 
in  the  path  we  have  trod  before,  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  meas- 
ures thus  far  in  the  main  pursued,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  our  prosperity  will  make  progress,  that  we  shall  go  on,  step 
by  step,  until  we  attaiii  any  desirable  degree  of  national  great- 
ness. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  run  counter  to  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  done,  then,  whatever  others  may  expect,  I  look  for  nothing 
but  disaster  and  distress. 

(vGentlemcn,  there  is  another  question  at>out  to  be  decided, 
most  interesting  to  us  and  the  whole  country,  to  which  I  shall 
only  allude  by  saying,  that  this  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  one  of  those  which  give  the  greatest  intensity  of  inter- 
est to  the  impending  election. 

}  r  But  the  great  question  before  the  public  is  in  regard  to  the 
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general  policy  of  the  country,  whether  we  shall  follow  in  the 
tracks  of  our  fathers,  or  reverse  all  their  opinioim  and  ail  their 
measures,  and  take  a  new  course  for  ourselves.  And  I  put  it  to 
you  to-day,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  this  great 
State  and  to  you,  how  the  people  of  New  York  mean  to  bear 
themselves,  how  this  great  State  means  to  conduct  herself,  in 
the  decision  of  this  question.  Whosoever  looks  upon  the  map, 
and  sees  her  stretching  over  so  great  an  extent  of  the  Union,  or 
looks  at  the  census  and  se^s  her  large  population,  or  looks  at 
the  commercial  returns,  must  contemplate  New  York  as  holding 
a  great,  I  had  ahnost  said  a  fearful,  respunsibility  for  the  future 
conduct  of  this  goveniment  1  do  not  doubt  that  her  intelli- 
gent people  will  awiuit  themselves  on  this  occasion  as  they 
think  their  own  intt'rests  and  the  interests  of  the  Union  require. 
If  I  were  to  doubt  that,  I  should  doubt  the  continuance  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  country ;  I  should  doubt  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  go  forward,  but  I  should  expect  to  see 
them  steadily  decline,  tU  they  finally  sunk  in  ruin. 

Genllemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  To  as  many  of  you 
as  are  inhabitants  of  Albany,  I  desire  to  give  my  thanks  for  the 
kijidnesa  of  this  invitation,  and  for  your  hospitality.  Of  late 
years  my  intercourse  with  the  good  city  of  Albany  has  not  been 
frequent.  Of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  State  whom  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  some  are  not  now  among  the  liv- 
ing. Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  man  never  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
American  without  entire  respect;  the  late  General  Van  Rensse- 
laer, whose  many  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  seemed  to  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  dilliculty  of  a  "  earners  going  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle";  Governor  Tompkins,  and  Mr.  Van  Vechten, 
are  gone  to  their  final  homes.  Among  those  with  whom,  lii  early 
life  or  early  manhood,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  form  acquaintance 
here,  two  arc  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  enlight- 
ened a  whole  profession,  and  reflected  great  honor  by  their  pub- 
lic life  oa  the  State  and  country,  Chancellor  Kent  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Spencer.  They  are  not  here  to-day ;  but  they  are  with  us,  J 
doubt  not,  in  sympathy  and  feeliiig,  full  of  the  same  patriotic 
purpose.  I  pray  God  they  may  long  live  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  common  country. 
VI  Ajid  now,  Gentlemen,  with  my  best  good  wishes  for  you  ail« 
allow  me  moat  respectfully  to  take  my  leave. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  meeting  at  which  the  following  speech  was  delivered  was  rms 
»£  the  largest  and  most  enthusiaatic  ever  held  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  there  was  a  great  attendance 
from  the  eastern  counties  of  ihe  State.  The  United  States  Gazette  of 
the  2d  of  October,  1844,  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  celebration, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment :  — 

"  Philadelphia  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gallant  displays,  —  heart* 
cheering  and  evincing  the  fulness  of  enthusiasm.  Brilliant  processions 
have  swept  through  her  streets  ;  shouts  have  arisen  from  living  massea 
congregated  to  evince  their  attachment  to  principles  or  to  men  ;  and 
multitudes  have  gathered  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  some 
favorite  orator.  Tliere  have  been  great  occasions  and  great  displays 
in  honor  of  them  ;  btii  there  never  was  one  which,  in  grand  and  im- 
poeing  effect,  as  ao  evidence  of  attachment  to  great  priuciptes,  and  lo 
the  great  men  who  advocate  them,  can  at  all  compare  M'ith  tliat  uf  yes- 
terday. 

"  Never  have  we  seen  the  population  of  Philudclphia  so  completely, 
3ither  marshalled  into  a  procession^  or  poured  into  the  streets  through 
which  it  passed.  Business  was  completely  at  a  stand,  for  it  was  fett 
by  the  mass  of  the  population  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  all  to   moke  a  sacrifice  of  private   interest  to  the  publ'S 


The  previous  evening  gave  promise  in  various  ways  of  the  stirring 
interest  of  the  ensuing  day.  At  the  earliest  dawn  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion was  visible.  In  many  streets  flags  and  streamers  were  streiched 
across  from  house  to  house.  Market  Street  presented  a  forest  of  flags 
and  pennons.  Fourtli  Street,  Front  Street,  and  the  shipping  at  the 
wharves^  were  adorned  in  the  same  way.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 
"  The  crowds  soon  increased  to  throngs.  The  houses  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  filled,  many  of  he 
windows  being  occupied  by  ladie.s.    The  masses  in  the  streets  wexx  sn 
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compact,  that  it  was  at  times  difficult  for  the  procession  to  make  its 
way. 

"  From  the  begimiing  to  the  end  of  the  route,  there  was  a  continuous 
mass  of  people ;  and  when  at  last  the  procession  poured  into  the  fields, 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  a  most  magnificent  spectacle  was 
presented.  When  the  meeting  was  organized,  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  fifty  thousand  persons  were  assembled  on  the  ground. 

"  Hon.  John  Sergeant  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  and 
mtroduced  the  business  of  the  day  by  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  ad« 
dress.    The  following  speech  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster." 


WHIG  CONVENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA.* 


Fellow-Citizens  op  Pennsylvania:  —  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  you,  in  this  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  to  manifest 
the  interest  1  feci  in  the  great  cause  which  has  convened 
you,  and  my  deep  concern  for  the  issue  of  the  election  now 
pending.  Bui  I  come  with  no  expectation  of  adding  any  thing 
of  uiformation  or  argument  to  the  side  which  you  and  I  es- 
pouse. The  questions  at  issue  have  been  discussed,  by  persons 
of  abilities,  all  over  the  country.  Most  reading  men  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  for  themselves;  and  most  thinking  men, 
time  to  mature  their  judgments.  Yet,  Gentlemen,  if  this  meet- 
ing shall  have  the  eflect  of  awakening  what  may  remain  of  list- 
lessness  and  indifference,  and  of  inspiring  new  activity  and  new 
firmness  of  purpose,  an  important  end  will  be  accomplished,  and 
much  good  done.  Political  friends  are  cheered,  we  are  all 
ciieered,  by  manifestations  of  common  feeling  and  a  common 
resolution.  We  take  courage  from  one  another;  we  obtain  new 
impulses  from  sympathy.  If  this  meeting  shall  arouse  public 
attention,  if  unthinking  men  shall  be  made  by  it  to  think  and  to 
observe,  if  we  shall  find  oureelves  prompted  by  new  zeal,  and 
resolved  on  more  vigorous  efforts,  then  we  have  assembled  for 
good,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  a  duty  to  our  country 
has  been  performed. 

Gentlemen,  although  there  are  two  great  parties  in  the  coim- 
try,  with  distinct  and  opposing  candidates  for  high  office,  and 
avowing  and  maintaining,  in  general,  different  and  opposing 
principles  and  opinions,  yet  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  there  is  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  pretensions 

*  Speech  deliTered  ai  a  great  Whi^  ConvenUoD  at  Philarlelphia,  on  the  Ut  of 
October,  1844. 
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and  conduct  of  one  of  ihese  parties,  in  regard  to  the  principles 
which  it  claims  for  itself,  or  assigns  to  its  candidates.  I  pray 
j^ermission,  GentJemen,  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  peculiar- 
ity. A  singular  stratagem  seems  to  be  attempted ;  the  putting 
on  of  a  new  face,  the  speaking  with  a  new  voice,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  quite  a  new  deportment  and  behavior.  This  is 
worthy  of  close  observation  and  regard.  Generally  speaking, 
the  two  parties,  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  divided  and 
opposed  upon  one  great  and  leading  question  of  the  times,  I 
mean  the  subject  of  Protection,  as  it  is  called. 

The  Whig  party  maintain  the  propriety  of  protecting,  by 
toistom-house  regulations,  various  pursuits  and  employments 
among  oureelvea.  Our  opponents  repudiate  this  policy,  and 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  free  trade.  This  is 
the  general  party  line.  The  distinction  is  not  a  local,  but  a 
party  distinction.  Thus,  while  the  Whig  States  of  New  Eng- 
land are  all  in  favor  of  a  protective  tarifi'.  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  which  are  not  Whig  States,  are  opposed  to  it.  And 
south  of  the  Potomac,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  supjwse,  to  find 
any  men,  but  avowed  Whigs,  who  favor  the  tariff  policy. 

Tariff  or  no  tariff,  protection  or  no  protection,  thus  becomes  a 
great  leading  question  Ail  Whigs  are  on  one  side,  and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  all  who  are  not  Wliigs  on  the  other.  But  then 
arises  the  peculiarity  In  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  tariff  State.  Among  her  citizens,  the 
protective  policy  overrides  the  general  division  of  jiolitical  par- 
ties, and  men  who  are  not  Whigs  support  that  |K>licy,  firmly  and 
ardently.  This  is  clear.  Every  body  knows  it^  and  it  needs  no 
proof.  Well,  then,  what  has  happened  in  consequence  of  this 
well-known  state  of  opinion  in  Pennsylvania? 

Does  the  party  here  act  against  the  tariff?  Does  it  speak 
the  same  language  which  it  speaks  in  Carolina?  O,  no!  noth- 
ing like  it.  In  Carolina,  and  other  States,  the  whole  party  ex- 
ists, principally,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  tariflj  and 
ooting  it  out  to  the  last  fibre.  They  call  it  the  "  black  tariff" ; 
they  denounce  it  as  cruel  and  oppressive;  and  they  openly  inti- 
mate the  idea  that  a  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  our  national  un- 
ion would  be  a  less  evil,  than  the  cstabliijhment  and  continuance 
of  protective  principles.  But  lo!  when  they  come  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  is  changed.     Here  they  themselves  arc  professed  tariff 
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men.  Mr.  Polk,  their  candidate  for  tbe  Preaidency,  is  declared 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  tarLfT,  a  protectionist,  a  thorough  Penn 
sylvanian  on  all  these  subjects.  This  is,  at  least,  a  bold  stroke 
of  policy.  I  will  not  say  how  respectful  it  is  to  the  intelligence 
of  Pennsylvaiua ;  1  will  only  say  it  ia  a  bold,  a  very  bold,  polit- 
ical movement.  In  every  State  where  the  anti-tariff  policy  \9 
predominant,  or  in  which  the  party  holds  anti-tariff  opinions, 
then;  Mr.  Polk  is  pressed  npon  the  confidence  of  the  people  as 
an  anti-tariff  man,  and  because  he  is  an  anti-tariff  man;  an 
anti-tariff  man,  as  they  commonly  say,  "  up  to  the  hub,"  But 
in  Pennsylvania  his  claims  to  confidence  and  support  are  urged 
with  equal  zeal  on  the  opposite  ground,  that  is  to  say,  because 
he  ia  a  tariff  man,  and  a  tariff  man  equally  "  up  to  the  hub." 
Here  the  whole  party,  their  speakers,  their  WTiters,  their  pretsH, 
adopt  fuUy,  and  support  warmly,  the  tariff  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  the  tariff  principles  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  they  sail 
under  the  Whig  flag,  they  would  get  into  the  Whig  ship,  seize 
the  Whig  rudder,  and  throw  the  old  crew  overboard.  Or,  if 
they  keep  in  their  own  craft,  they  still  hoist  false  colors,  give 
their  vessel  a  new  name,  and  destroy  the  old  log-book. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  if  Mr.  Polk  were  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
composed  partly  of  citizens  of  Carolina,  and  partly  of  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  curious  dilemma.  It 
would  be  a  wonder,  if  he  did  not  set  these  two  sorts  of  friends 
at  once  by  the  ears.  The  Carolina  gentlemen  would  shout, 
•*  Polk  for  ever,  and  down  with  the  tariff  of  18421"  The  Penn- 
sylvania gentlemen  would  say,  "  Polk  and  the  tariff  of  1842 
for  ever!"  And  what  would  Mr.  Polk  say?  Why,  uttering  his 
own  well-known  opinions,  he  would  say  to  his  Carolina  friends, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  tariff  of  1S42,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  In 
the  canvass  against  Governor  Jones,  in  Tennessee,  last  year,  I 
made  more  than  one  hundred  speeches  against  it.  I  am  for 
bringing  all  duties  down  to  the  point  they  were  at  in  June, 
1842;  that  is  to  say,  to  one  uniform  rate  of  twenty  per  cent 
You  know  I  have  agreed  with  you  throughout  on  this  great 
ijuestiou  of  tariff  for  protection.  I  have  opposed  it  by  my 
speeches,  by  my  plcflgcs,  by  numerous  and  repeated  declarations, 
and  by  my  votes.  All  show  what  I  have  thought,  and  what  1 
think  now.    I  now  repeat  ray  opposition,  and  renew  my  pledges.*' 
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This  would  be  manly,  this  would  be  fact,  this  would  be  all  rig 
and  Carolina  hn/zas,  and  Carolina  clapping  of  handsi,  would 
not  unnaturally,  with  characteristic  earnestness,  follow  this 
plain  and  frank  declaration-  But  how  wouid  the  Pennsylvania 
gentlemen  stand  this  ?  How  could  Mr.  Polk  appease  them  ? 
I  will  not  say  that  he  would,  with  his  own  tongue,  and 
from  his  own  lips,  speak  a  directly  contrary  language  to  Ihem. 
I  do  not  think  him  capable  of  such  effrontery.  But  if  he  were 
to  give  utterance  to  the  opinions  which  those  put  in  his  mouth 
who  support  him  here  in  Pennsylvania,  he  would  say,  "  My  dear 
friends  of  Pennsylvania,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said  to  tlie 
Carolina  gentlemen.  Never  mind.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
1  am,  but  I  rather  think  I  am  a  better  tarift  man  than  Henry 
Clay  I  I  am  for  incidental  protection;  and  that  is  a  great  mat- 
ter. It  is  rather  strong,  to  bo  siu*e,  after  all  1  have  said  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  raise,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cry  of  *  Polk  and  the  tariff 
of  1842 ! '     Nevertheless,  let  the  cry  go  forth  !  " 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  excellent  party  harmony  would  be 
produced,  if  Mr.  Polk's  two  sets  of  friends  could  hear  him  utter 
these  sentiments  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room !  And 
yet  they  are  utt-ered  every  day  ii]  the  same  country,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  election.  The  more  loudly  Carolina,  and  other 
States  holding  her  sentiments,  cry  out,  "  Polk,  and  down  with 
the  tariff! "  the  more  sturdily  does  the  party  press  in  Pennsyl- 
vania raise  the  opposite  shout.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  an 
old  play, named,  I  think,  "  Who^s  the  Dupe 7''^  An  answer,  and 
here  it  is  an  important  one,  is  to  be  given  to  the  question, 
"Who  is  the  dupe?"  and  we  shall  see,  in  the  end,  on  which 
party  the  laugh  falls. 

Gentlemen,  incidental  protection,  which  some  persons,  just 
now,  would  represent  as  transcendental  protection,  what  is  it  ? 
It  is  no  protection  at  all,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name.  It  is 
a  result  which  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  without  design,  without 
certainty,  and  without  discrimination.  It  falls  on  tea  and  coffee, 
as  well  as  on  iron  and  broadcloth.  Let  ua  not  be  deluded  by 
such  a  thin  and  flimsy  pretext  It  is  an  innult  to  our  under- 
standings. Gentlemen,  I  have  come  here  for  no  purpose  of 
oratory,  nor  eloquence,  nor  display.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  If  I  ever  had  any  such  ambition,  it 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  I  hope  no^v  only  to  be  useful 
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to  yon,  useful  to  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged , 
and  this,  and  this  only,  has  brought  me  here.  I  shall  speak  with 
that  plainn(>ss  and  frankness  with  which  a  man  ought  to  speak, 
directly  and  earnestly,  feeling  as  a  man  ought  to  feel  who  has 
at  heart  the  importance  of  what  he  says.  This  service  In  which 
wc  are  engaged  is  no  holiday  service,  no  mere  display,  no  j>a8s- 
ing  pageant,  but  serious  and  solemn ;  serious,  as  far  as  any 
thing  can  be  srrions  in  the  secular  afloirs  of  men.  I  come  hem, 
fhen,  to  use  no  ornaments  of  sj>eech,  no  trope,  no  metaphor. 
Honestly  and  sincerely  I  come  to  speak  to  you  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  my  heart,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  what  I  have  to  say 
in  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  delivered. 

No  wonder  that  among  you,  Pennsylvanians,  the  party  that 
IB  opposed  to  us  represents  itself  friendly  to  the  tariff.  It  is 
well  known  that  Pennsylvania  is  favorable  to  the  tariff,  and  that 
is  no  wonder.  She  is  a  State  of  great  mineral  interests,  and  is 
therefore  as  much  interested  in  the  tariff  as  any  State  in  the 
Union,  not  to  say  more.  She  has,  it  is  probable,  more  to  lose 
than  any  other  State  by  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  because  she  cannot  so  easily  recover  as 
other  States  might  from  the  effect  of  any  great  change.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  minerals,  which  are  her  richest  treasures,  she  has  her 
artisans,  her  workers  in  iron,  her  workers  in  metals,  her  spinners, 
her  weavers,  her  laborers  of  every  pursuit  and  occupation.  Her 
treasures  not  only  lie  embosomed  in  the  earth,  but  are  spread 
out  in  every  w^orkshop  in  the  country.  There  is  not  an  opera- 
tive; nor  a  working  man,  who  is  not  interested  in,  and  supported 
by,  the  protective  laws  of  the  government  Protection  touches 
every  man's  bread.  If  ever,  then,  there  was  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  public  man  or  of  a  statesman,  it  is  this  of 
protection.  No  wonder,  I  repeat,  that  every  Pennsylvanian 
is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  protection ;  the  wonder  would  be  if 
he  were  not. 

I  have  often  said  heretofore,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  there  Lb 
not  on  the  globe  a  spot  naturally  richer  in  all  the  elements  of 
greatness  than  Pennsylvania,  except  England,  if,  indeed,  Eng- 
land be  an  exception.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  both  public  men  and  private  individuals  in  Penn- 
sylvania ought  to  consider.  Pennsylvania  is  full  of  capacities, 
lull  of  natural  wealth.  What  policy  is  best  calculated  to  ex- 
22' 
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hibit  those  capacities,  and  to  draw  out  that  natural  ueal 
That  is  the  great  question ;  that  forms  the  great  topic ;  and  now, 
fellow-citizeus  of  Pennsylvaniu,  what  have  you  to  say  to  it? 

Pennsylvania  is  favored  in  climate,  far  more  than  the  State  to 
which  I  belong.  She  is  favored,  too,  by  position,  her  eastern 
line  being  closely  connected  with  the  sea,  and  her  western  with 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West ;  while  large  and  useful  streams 
flow  from  her  mountains,  east  and  west,  and  north  and  soath. 
She  has  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  especially  suited  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  But  these  are  far 
from  being  all.  She  is  rich,  most  rich,  in  treasures  which  lie 
beneath  the  surface.  England  possesses  her  East  Indies  and  her 
West  In  lies ;  but  it  ha»  been  said,  with  truth,  that,  as  sources  of 
wealth,  these  are  little  in  comparison  with  her  "  Black  Indies." 
Coal  and  iron  are  among  the  chief  productive  causes  of  English 
opulence  and  English  power.  The  acquisition  of  the  whole 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  far  less  important,  and  all  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  if  she  should  acquire  them,  would 
be  less  valuable,  than  these  cxhauattcss  treasures,  lying  in  her 
own  bosom. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  how  does  Pennsylvania  compare  with  Eng- 
land? In  the  first  place,  England  and  Wales  embrace  an  extent 
of  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles;  Pennsylvania  has  an  area 
of  forty-three  thousand.  Here,  as  you  perceive,  is  an  approach 
to  equality.  Both  abound  in  coal  and  iron  ;  and  probably  Penn- 
sylvania has  as  great  a  variety  of  the  former,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  as  Englnrul.  The  value  of  coal,  in  its  applica- 
tion (o  that  new  agent  in  human  atTairs,  the  use  of  steam,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  or  estimate.  Steam  has  so  far  altered 
the  modes  of  motion,  and  the  forms  of  human  Industry  and  hu- 
man action,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  cliiinged  the  world. 
It  almost  seems  that  we  are  whirling  round  the  sun  on  a  new 
orb,  or  at  least  had  got  into  a  new  creation  of  things.  We  fly 
over  the  earth^s  surface,  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  that  of  the 
unnga  of  the  wind ;  we  penetrate  beneath  it^  siuface,  and  with 
a  new  and  miglity  power  bring  its  hidden  treasures  up  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.  New  agencies  are  at  work,  in  all  departments 
of  business,  and  the  processes  of  labor  are  everywhere  revolu- 
tionized. 

In  this  change,  and  in  the  causes  which   have  produced  iC 
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Pennsylvania  is  singnlarly  and  eminently  interested ;  more  bo, 
probably,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Steam  develops 
her  resources,  and  turns  them  all  to  good  account ;  but  the  de 
velopment  is  yet  only  partial.  Probably  the  coal  fieltl  of  Pfnn- 
syivania  may  be  sometliing  less  in  area  than  that  of  England 
and  Wales;  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  supply  seems 
a^lequate  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come.  But  the  actual  an- 
nual product  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  England.  Eng- 
land produces  annually  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  worthy 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  What 
an  amount  of  wealth  is  this,  from  a  single  source  I  Pennsylva- 
nia is  supposed  to  produce  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  the  bituminous  kind. 
This  is  all  her  present  product,  with  a  capacity  to  supply  the 
continent-  Now,  Gentlemen,  how  docs  this  product  bear  on 
the  employment  and  occupation  of  hor  citizens?  H<iw  docs  it 
atTect  the  great  interests  of  labor  and  industry  ?  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  If  tlic  existence  of  mines  be  anefnl  to  capitalists 
alone,  it  is  one  tliint;;  but  if  their  rxis!etKM%  and  the  working  of 
them,  be  beneficial  to  the  in<lnstrious  and  working  classen,  then 
they  become  quite  another  thing.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  I 
am  told  that  coal  in  the  mines  may  be  regarded  as  worth,  gen- 
erally, thirty  cents  a  ton,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  digging  it 
may  be  obtained  at  that  price.  When  dug  and  made  ready  for 
delivery,  it  is  worth  two  dollars,  or  Uvo  dollars  and  a  quarter,  a 
ton.  Now,  what  does  this  prove?  Why,  it  proves,  certainlyj 
that,  of  the  whole  value  of  a  ton  of  coal,  the  raw  material 
composes  thirty  cents,  and  the  labor  employed  and  paid  for 
in  producing  it  from  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  a  hundred  and 
ninety-five  cents.  This  last  sum,  therefore,  is  earned,  by  the 
labor  and  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  on  every  ton  of  coal,  mak- 
ing, of  course,  proper  allowanct:  for  crapital  employed  in  ma- 
chinery. But  then  this  machinery,  again,  is  itself  a  product  of 
labor.  We  may  pursue  this  subject  into  its  details,  as  far  as  we 
please;  the  pursuit  will  alway.s  end  in  the  cstablishmfnt  of  the 
great  principle,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  anolhei 
great  principle,  fairly  deducihle  from  it,  an<l  equally  clear,  that,  to 
judge  of  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people,  wc 
are  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  amount  of  useful,  healthy, 
and  well-pai<l  labor  which  that  people  performs.     It  ia  this  new 
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demand  for  labor,  created  by  the  working  of  the  min(^,  I 
makce  the  subject  so  important  to  the  whole  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Every  new  demand  for  well-paid  labor  is  a  new  source 
of  prosperity  and  happinefts  to  the  great  mass  of  the  commTinity. 
But  thi:?  is  a  vast  topic,  and  I  have  not  now  time  to  go  far  into 
it.  It  80  ha[)peried,  that  ien  or  twelve  yean*  ago  I  addressed 
an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburg.  On 
that  occasion  I  expressed  my  opinions  at  some  length,  on  the 
subject  of  American  labor  Those  opinions  I  still  hold,  with  io* 
creased  confidence  in  their  truth  and  justice,  and  to  them  I  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  refer  you.* 

Another  great  mineral  product  of  Pennsylvania  is  iron ;  in 
this  respect,  too^  your  State  resembles  England.  England  pro- 
duces, annually,  one  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of  pig  iron. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  she  did  not  produce  one  third  of  this 
amount;  and  this  vast  increase  shows  the  extent  of  the  new 
demand  for  the  article,  and  her  increased  activity  in  producing 
it  But  the  chief  value  of  iron,  as  wcU  as  of  coal,  consists  of 
labor,  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  the  pro<]uction.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  coal.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  production  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  iron,  in  Eng- 
land, reqnires  six  million  tons  of  coal.  Here  is  a  case  in  which 
one  occupation  acts  most  favorably  on  another.  But  in  the 
next  place,  miners  of  iron,  and  all  classes  of  laborers  employed 
in  bringing  the  crude  ore  through  the  several  stages  of  progress 
till  it  assumes  the  shape  of  bar  iron,  are,  of  course,  to  be  fed, 
and  clothed,  and  supported.  All  this  creates  a  demand  for  pro- 
visions and  various  agricultunil  products.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that,  for  every  ton  of  iron  brought  (o  market,  twenty  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  away  for  agricultural  labor  and  production». 

Now,  Gentlemenj  if  these  things  be  so,  if  this  view  of  the  case 
be  substantially  correct,  ho\v  plain  is  it-,  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  every  working  man  in  Pennsylvania,  of  every  occupation,  that 
coal  and  iron  wliould  be  produced  at  home,  mstead  of  being  im- 
ported from  abroad?  To  he  sure,  if  the  mines  were  poor  and 
•canty,  and  could  only  be  wrought  at  a  far  greater  ex|)ense  than 
mines  elsiiwhcre;  or  if  the  material,  when  produced,  were  of  aji 

*  Tbe  speeoh  here  referred  to  waa  delivered  ai  Pittaburg,  July  9th,  1833 
?tec  Vol.  I.  f   V**5. 
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inferior  sort,  then  the  case  might  be  dilTcreaL  But,  la  fact,  rich- 
er mines,  or  mined  more  easily  wrought,  do  not  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  policy  which  shall  give 
to  our  own  ent(!rprise  and  our  own  labor  a  fair  chance,  and  a 
JQst  encouragement  to  begin  with.  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  is  not 
the  only  iron-producing  State.  Much  of  that  metal  is  found  in 
New  York,  in  Maryland,  in  Tennessee ;  and  some  in  other 
States.     The  interest,  therefore,  is  in  a  good  degree  general. 

But  it  ia  said  that  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  duty  enough, 
and,  if  iron  caiuiot  be  made  at  home  under  such  a  duty,  we 
ought  to  send  for  it  to  England  or  to  Sweden.  Now,  in  all  rea- 
son, and  according  to  all  experience,  this  must  very  much  de- 
pend upon  the  stale,  the  degree  of  advancement,  in  which  the 
interest  proposed  to  be  protected  is  found.  UseJ'ul  undert-akings 
often  require  encoiu^gement  and  stimulus  in  the  beginning, 
which  may  afterwards  be  dispensed  with.  The  product  of 
English  iron  exempliHes  this.  At  present  that  interest  needs 
no  protection ;  but  up  to  1820  it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  quite 
as  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  Now, 
it  may  well  defy  competition  for  the  market  at  home.  And  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  existing  tarifl'  of  duties  in  Eng- 
land imposes  no  less  a  rate  than  £  42  19jr.  6(/.  on  every  hundred 
pounds  in  value  of  imported  goods,  making  an  average  of  the 
whole.  CertaiiUy  tlicrc  is  not  much  of  Uie  spirit  of  free  txadci 
in  this. 

Now,  I  repeat^  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
State  in  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  character  of 
Pennsylvania,  —  a  State  industrious,  full  of  resources,  and  every 
way  capable  of  drawing  them  out,  — should  favor  a  policy  favor- 
able to  their  development.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise. It  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  she  should  manifest  a 
disposition  to  throw  off"  the  steam  from  her  thousand  engines, 
put  out  the  fires,  and  close  up  her  mines.  The  interest  of  all 
her  people  points  the  other  way.  And  her  aggregate  interest, 
her  interest  as  represented  by  her  government,  her  own  State  pol- 
icy,—  does  that  not  point  in  the  same  direction?  The  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  has  created  a  heavy  debt,  and  it  has  em- 
barrassed its  finances,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  canals  and 
railroads,  to  furnish  means  and  facilities  of  transportation,  and 
o  bring  the  great  products  of  the  State  to  market     She  wiU 
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not  slumber  over  this  debt  She  knows  it  must  be  paid,  and 
she  intends  to  pay  it  I  nevej  for  a  moment  doubted  this.  Hvr- 
faith  is  pledged,  and  she  will  redeem  it.  She  requests,  and  she 
needs,  no  assumplion  of  her  debt  by  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  She  contracted  it  herself,  and  she  can  pay  it  herself, 
and  she  will  pay  it  But  she  has  a  right  to  demand  something  o( 
the  general  government,  and  that  something  is  a  permanent  set' 
tied,  sleadt/,  protective  policy^  to  be  established  by  means  of  cus- 
tt>m-house  regulations.  Pennsylvania  cannot  establish  this  pol- 
icy for  herself.  She  has  parted  with  the  power  of  laying  duties 
at  her  own  ports.  All  this  is  gone  to  the  general  government 
And  that  government  has  solemnly  bound  iUelf  to  exercise  the 
power,  fairly,  justly,  and  beneficially.  What  the  State  can  do, 
it  does,  and  wnll  do.  It  makes  roads  and  canals,  and  creates  ail 
the  facilities  in  its  power.  What  the  people, can  do,  they  do, 
and  will  continue  to  do.  They  show  enterprise,  and  bestow 
labor.  They  make  the  wilderness  blossom,  and  crown  their 
fields  with  golden  harvest*.  They  are  ready  to  bore  the  earth 
and  extract  its  treasures. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  altogether  essential,  which 
;ieither  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  nor  the  people  of 
fc^ennsylvania  can  do.  They  are  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
by  custom-house  regulations,  against  the  poorer  and  cheaper 
labor  of  Europe,  This  Congress  must  do  for  them,  or  it  can- 
not he  done  at  all.  Pennsylvania  has  no  longer  the  power.  It 
is  given  up.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  great  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
cannot  be  protected  and  regulated  but  through  the  costom- 
houae,  and  Pennsylvania  has  not  control  over  one  in  the  world. 
That  power  is  parted  with.  Pennsylvania  surrendered  it  to  the 
federal  government.  The  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports, 
which  was  once  a  Pennsylvania  power,  belongs  to  Pennsylvania 
no  more.  But  this  truth  is  clear,  that  this  high  prerogative,  thus 
parted  with,  should  be  exercised,  and  must  be  exercised,  by  the 
trastee  who  has  it^  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania,  to  raise 
np,  bring  forth,  and  reward  American  labor.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, 1  say,  fails  in  its  duty  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its 
duty  to  every  other  State  in  this  Union,  if  it  lets  the  powei 
ie  latent,  and  refuses  to  use  it  That  is  the  pinch,  the  very 
exigence,  that  made   this   government  of  the    United    States 
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For  that,,  Massachusetts  came  into  it;  for  that^  Pennsylvania 
came  into  it^  The  power  of  protection  was  in  both  States.  It 
existed  on  all  sith^s.  The  compact  was  made  to  give  it  iden- 
tity, universality,  union,  and  that  is  ail  we  want.  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  State  may  do  what  it  pleases;  we  may  do  what  we 
please;  but  unless  the  federal  government  exercises  its  legiti- 
mate power,  unless  it  acts  in  our  behalf,  as  we,  if  left  alone, 
would  act  for  ourselves,  there  is  no  security  for  any  interest,  no 
promise  of  perpetuity. 

I  have  said  Pennsylvania  will  pay  her  own  debt  Every 
body  expects  it  I  expect  it  The  whole  world  expects  it 
Pennsylvania  will  pay  her  own  debt  I  should  despair  of  self- 
government,  I  should  cease  to  be  a  defender  of  popular  institu- 
tions, I  should  hold  down  my  head  as  an  American,  if  this 
popular  and  rJch  eonimonwealth  should  sneak  away  from  the 
payment  of  her  debt.  Never,  no,  never,  will  it  be  done  I  Be- 
tween this  place  and  the  Ohio  River  there  may  be  a  half-dozen 
who  would  repudiate.  Black  spots  there  are  on  the  sun,  but 
the  dazzling  eti'ulgence  of  that  bright  orb  hides  them  all.  There 
may  be  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  whose  principles  and  whose 
morals  would  lead  him  to  cry  out  against  or  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  debr,  but  who  could  hear  his  voice  amid  the 
loud,  long  shouts  of  all  honest  men?  I  never  had  a  doubt 
Pennsylvania  would  pay  all  she  owes.  I  know  what  Pennsyl- 
vania always  has  been.  I  therefore  know  what  she  always  will 
be.  Her  character  for  the  past  is  her  pledge  for  the  future.  I 
cannot  be  dissuaded  out  of  my  impression,  while  a  man'  in 
Pennsylvania  reads  her  history,  or  knows  any  thing  of  her  char- 
acter, from  the  time  when  William  Penn  first  put  his  foot  on 
her  shore. 

But  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  policy  of  a  reasonable, 
permanent  protection  must  be  settled.  (A  voice  in  the  crowd 
shouted,  "  Now  or  never  I ")  I  say,  Now  or  never  !  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  most  exciting  to  the  whole  country,  and  absolutely 
A*ital  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is 
"  Now  OR  never!" 

And  now  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not  be  deceived 
in  the  men  whom  we  choose  for  our  rulers.  Let  us  know  ail 
about  them!  If  we  do  take  Mr.  Polk  for  our  chief  magistrate, 
let  us  take  him  for  what  he  is,  not  for  what  he  b  not     I  trust 
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we  have  too  much  consciousnesB  of  troth  for (Here  a 

voice  cried  out,  "We  won't  have  him  at  alL")  Well,  I  'm  pretty 
much  of  that  opinion  myBelf.  But  let  us  take  our  ruler  for  what 
he  really  is,  not  for  what  he  is  not,  and  thereby  show  that  we 
have  been  duped  and  deceived.  Ljet  us  have  too  much  con* 
sciousnes.s  of  truth,  too  much  self-respect,  too  much  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  take  Mr.  Polk  for  that  wliich  he  io 
not,  and  never  was,  and  does  not  profess  to  be. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Polk  on  tht 
protective  policy.  Is  lie  with  us,  or  is  he  against  us  ?  What 
does  he  say  himself  on  this  subject?  I  know  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  believed,  I  don't  go  back  to  the  time  of  his 
bo)  hood.  I  don't  go  back  to  the  days  of  his  grandfather,  Eze- 
kiel  PolL  1  need  not  even  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  Con* 
gressional  services,  but  I  will  take  the  Mr,  Polk  of  last  year,  run- 
ning for  a  popular  office,  not  that  of  President  of  the  United 
St-ates,  but  that  of  Governor  of  Tennessee.  You  know  that,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  it  is  common  for  the  candidates  for  pop- 
ular otRces  to  go  forth,  and  state  frankly  to  the  people  whose 
sufiragea  they  solicit  what  their  opinions  are  on  all  the  great 
subjects,  social  and  political,  of  the  day.  Now,  w^hat  does  Mr. 
Polk  say  of  liimself  on  this  occasion  ? 

"  I  am  oppooed  to  direct  taxes,  and  to  prohibitory  and  protective 
duttM ;  and  in  favor  of  such  moderate  duiies  as  will  not  cut  off  impor- 
tations. In  other  words,  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties  to  the 
rates  of  the  Compromise  Act,  where  the  Whig  Congress  found  tliem  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1842." 

These  are  his  own  words,  his  own  opinions,  from  his  own 
speech;  and,  aa  the  lawyers  say,  I  lay  the  venuo,  and  I  give  the 
date,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  miBunderatanding.  It  is 
from  his  speech  of  the  3d  of  April,  1B43,  in  reply  to  Milton 
Brown,  at  Jackson,  and  was  published  in  the  Nashville  Union 
of  the  5th  of  May,  1^U3. 

Here  he  is  plain,  distinct,  direct,  and  cannot  be  misiuider- 
stood.  He  is  for  bringing  all  duties  to  the  same  rate,  and  that 
late  is  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  no  more ;  for  tha*  was 
the  rate  at  which  the  'Vhig  Congress  found  all  dunes  on  the 
29th  of  June.  1842. 

He  is  theiefore  for  repealing  the  act  which  altered  that  rate; 
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iiat  is  to  say,  he  is  for  abolishing  the  present  tariff.  No  Ian* 
guage  can  make  this  plainer.  And  let  mc  add,  that  any  man  in 
the  United  Stateti  who  wishes  to  uboiiah  Uio  present  tariiT  will 
vote  foi  Mr.  Polk.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  present  tariif,  who  are  of  opinioit  Uiat  it  ought  to 
be  continued  and  upheld,  can  be  brought,  by  mlareprosentation 
and  false  pretences,  to  join  its  enemies  and  cooperate  for  its 
overthrow.     That  is  the  true  and  real  question. 

Again,  Mr.  Polk  says  he  is  "  for  such  moderate  duties  as  will 
not  cut  off  importations."  Very  well;  this  is  explicit;  all  can 
miderstand  it. 

Now  if  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  the  importations  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  the  various  products  of  English  manufactures,  then  we 
shall  agree  with  Mr.  Polk ;  but  if  we  do  wish  to  cut  off  these 
importations,  then  we  shall  disagree  \v\ih  him  and  disagree  with 
his  policy;  for  he  would  have  only  such  moderate  duties  as 
will  not  cut  off  importations.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  quite 
explicit,  and  I  thank  him  for  it  He  would  reduce  the  duties  to 
the  rates  of  the  Compromise  Act,  as  they  existed  in  1842,  when 
they  afforded  no  protection  at  all.  But  there  is  a  tariff  in  exist- 
ence at  present,  and  some  questions  were  put  to  liim  to  this 
effect :  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  tariff,  or  are  you  not  ?  Will  you 
support  it, or  will  you  tiy  to  repeal  it?  To  these  questions,  put 
since  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  stajids  mute. 
There  are  humane  considemtions  occasioiuilly  employed  in 
courts  of  law,  when  persons  are  mute;  but  when  a  man  can  an- 
swer and  docs  not  answer,  when  he  is  perfectly  able,  but  entirely 
unwilling,  to  make  a  reply,  then  we  have  a  right  to  put  our  own 
construction  on  the  case.  But  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  to 
put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Polk ;  he  had  already  stated  that  he 
wanted  the  duties  reduced  to  the  Compromise  standard.  The 
duties  in  June,  1842,  had  come  down  to  twenty  per  cent  with- 
out discrimination;  so,  therefore,  Mr.  Polk  was  in  favor  of 
bringing  down  the  duties  to  twenty  per  cent  on  all  imported 
articles. 

In  a  written  address  to  the  people  of  Tennessee^  dated  May 
29,  1843,  Mr.  Polk  expresses  his  sentiments  in  a  still  more  con- 
sid(irate  manner.     Here  is  the  address:  — 
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"  To   TBB   PSOFLB   OF  TENNESSEE. 

"  Winehesier,  May  29,  1843. 
"The  object  which  I  had  in  proposing  to  Governor  Jones  at  Carrol 
rille,  on  Uie  12th  of  April  lost,  that  we  should  each  wnte  out  and  publish 
our  views  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  was,  that  our  respec- 
tive positions  might  be  distinctly  known  and  understood  by  the  people. 
That  my  opinions  were  already  fully  and  distinctly  known  I  could  nut 
doubt.  I  had  steadily,  during  the  period  I  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, been  opposed  to  a  protective  policy,  as  my  recorded  votes  and 
published  speeches  prove.  Since  I  retired  from  Congress  I  had  licid 
the  same  opinions.  In  the  present  canvass  for  Governor,  I  had  avowed 
my  opposition  to  the  tariff  of  the  late  Whig  Congress,  as  Ik-Ipj^  highly 
protective  in  its  character,  and  not  designed  by  its  autliors  as  a  revenue 
measure.  I  had  avowed  my  opinion  in  my  public  speeches,  that  the 
mteresis  of  tlte  country,  and  especially  of  tlie  producing  classes,  re- 
ijuired  its  repeal,  and  the  restoration  of  tlie  principles  of  tlie  Compro- 
Tiise  Tariff  Act  of  1833." 

Now  come  forth,  any  man  in  this  assembly  who  pretends  to' 
be  a  tariff  man,  and  tell  us  what  lie  has  to  say  to  this?  Ih  Mr. 
Polk  a  tariif  man,  or  is  he  not?  Honor  is  due  to  Mr.  Poik*s 
wncerity.  Indeed,  he  does  not  speak  like  a  man  who  is  making 
a  confession,  but  rather  as  a  man  who  is  claiming  a  merit.  Be- 
fore the  people  of  Tennessee,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  he  was 
an  original,  consistent,  thorough,  whole-souled  anti-tariff  man. 
He  says  he  wishes  his  opinions  to  be  distinctly  known  and  un- 
derstood by  the  people.  I  hope  he  means  stilJ  that  his  opinions 
ehall  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  people;  for  he  says,  he  had 
been  steadily  opposed  to  a  protective  policy  while  in  Congress, 
and  he  liad  held  the  same  opinions  ever  since.  Now  there  can- 
not be  any  thing  more  explicit  than  this  declaration,  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  man  himself;  and  he  wiJl  no  more  deny  this  than 
he  will  deny  his  own  name.  And  since  he  avers  all  this,  insists 
upon  it,  and  repeats  it  over  and  over  again,  what  friend  of  his 
will  stand  up  to  deny  it  and  give  him  the  lie  to  his  faee? 

But  let  us  see  again.  How  did  those  regard  him  who  brought 
him  forward  as  their  candidate  for  the  Prcsideney  of  the  United 
States?  Take  the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  meinhTS,  foi 
Instance.  A  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Elriore,  in 
Charleston}  by  which  the  anti-tariff  gentlemen  of  that  part  o< 
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the  world  resolved  to  support  him  with  ail  their  hearts.     Tliis  13 
the  resolution :  — 

**  Resolved,  That  by  the  election  of  James  R.  Polk,  and  the  defeat 
of  Henry  Clay,  a  substantial  victory  will  be  gained  by  the  Constitution, 
—  the  Presidential  power  and  influence  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Soutli* 
em  man,  a  friend  of  free  trade^  and  identified  with  us  in  our  instiiuiions, 
and  on  enemy  of  the  protective  policy  and  Abolitionism !  and  we  ought 
not,  by  any  action  of  our  State,  to  embarrass  or  lessen  the  chances 
of  his  election,  in  which  much  may  be  gained,  or  cause  his  defeat, 
by  which  so  much  must  be  lost,  aud  by  which  we  shall  draw  on  our- 
selves the  blame  of  our  friends  in  other  Stares,  change  their  kind  feel- 
ings into  coldness,  perhaps  resentment  and  hostility,  by  unnecessarily 
weaicening  and  embarrassing  them,  and  thus  increasing  the  numbers  and 
spirit  of  our  enemies,  and  adding  to  our  difficulties  in  obtaining  justice.** 

Now  please  remember,  ail  ye  citizetis  of  Pennsylvania,  — 
please  remember,  all  ye  who  are  tariff  men,  and  who  are  yet 
disposed  to  follow  the  party,  and  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  —  please 
remember,  I  say,  one  and  all,  that  the  fixed,  unalterable  anti- 
tariff  men  of  the  South  support  Mr.  Polk,  because  they  regard 
him  as  one  of  themselves. 

We  have  recently,  Gt?ntlenien,  seen  a  published  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  L.  Pinkney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  gentleman  of  much 
personal  respectability,  and  of  high  standing  with  his  political 
friends.  The  letter  was  unritten  to  the  committee  of  what  was 
called  the  Macon  Detnocratic  Mass  Meeting,  aud  it  was  dated 
the  19th  of  August  last. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Finkney  says, — 

*-*  It  is  the  policy  of  Oie  Whigs,  and  some  of  our  Democrats,  too,  to 
represent  Colonel  Polk  as  a  protectionist,  in  consequence  of  his  recent 
letter  to  Mr.  Kane  of  Philadelphia.  But  no  charge  was  ever  more  un- 
founded, h  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political  life.  U 
is  refuted  by  all  his  speeches  and  votes  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  for  a  loDg 
series  of  years. 

"  His  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  as  the  primary  object,  with  inci- 
dental protection  to  manufactures,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  South  Carolina. 
It  ifl  the  doctrine  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  which  he  concjrs,  and 
which  has  been  generally  assented  to  by  the  Democratic  party  of  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  exposition  published  by 
the  Legislature  of  ihLs  Stale,  and  has  always  been  recognized  as  tbn 
creed  of  the  Stale  Rights  party." 
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I  have  one  more  proof  to  lay  before  you,  and  I  then  take  leave 
of  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Holmes 
of  CharleHtou,  a  man  of  lead  and  influence  with  his  friends,  and 
now  member  of  Congress  from  that  city. 

After  Mr.  Polk  had  been  nominated,  at  Baltimore,  some  of 
Mr.  Holme»*s  political  friends  MTote  to  him,  propounding  certain 
(juestions  relating  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  calling  with  emphasis  for 
answers.     The  Erst  question  was  this :  — 

"  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr,  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas,  Iho 
Democralic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States;  and  are  you,  or  not,  of  the  opinion  that  the  vole  of  South 
Carolina  should  be  given,  in  good  faith,  for  them  ?  ** 

The  second  question  was  this  :  — 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Polk's  ability,  in  the  event 
of  his  election,  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1B42,  and  to  break 
down  the  protective  system,  have  you  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection,  and  that  the  Influence  of 
his  high  office  will  be  in  good  faiili  exerted  lo  subvert  it  ?  ** 

To  these  questions  Mr.  Holmes  returned  the  following  prompt, 
brief,  and  pithy  answer :  — 

"Gentlemen,  —  I  have  just  received  your  letter.  In  which  two  que- 
ries are  distinctly  put,  and  as  distinctly  will  I  reply. 

**  1st.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Pulk  and  Mr.  Dallas,  and 
am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  South  Carolina  ought  to  vote  for  them. 

**2d.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Polk's  sincerity  when  he  declared  his 
opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection,  and  that,  if  elected,  he 
will  endeavor  to  subvert  it" 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress,  of  the  anti-tariff  party  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  once 
more,  that  he  speaks  the  opinions  of  the  whole  anti-tarilT  party 
of  the  South. 

These  evidences  might  be  accumulated,  but  it  would  be  use- 
less. Those  who  really  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  will- 
ing to  embrace  it,  and  act  upon  it,  surely  can  need  nothing  more 
on  this  point 

Gentlemen,  I  remember  that  Mr.  Polk  has  said  that  he  is 
against  the  duty  on  wool.  Very  well ;  so  are  other  anti-tariff 
men.     Let  this  be  known,  fully  and  faurly,  to  your  great  county 
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of  Washington  (Penn.).  as  well  as  to  other  wool-growing  dis- 
tricts ;  and  if  the  people  of  that  county  still  say  they  are  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Polk,  I  must  admit  they  have  a  right  to  be  so.  But,  still, 
let  them  take  him  as  he  is,  and  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  some- 
thing which  he  i.-.  not,  Tliere  are  some  who  say,  that^  even  if 
Mr.  Polk  bo  an  anti-tarifTman,  and  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  Ignited  States,  yet  he  cannot  repeal  the  tariff  or  over- 
come our  policy.  Strange  doctrine !  We  choose  him  that  he 
may  not  triumph  over  us  after  choosing  him !  We  elect  him 
that  he  may  not  destroy  the  policy  he  is  opposed  to!  We 
choose  him  to  prevent  his  destroying  that  which  we  think  ought 
to  be  preserved!  Strange  argument  for  sensible  men!  If  we 
knew  that  he  wonid  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  policy,  or  to 
exercise  that  power  which  the  office  would  give  him  to  abol- 
ish the  tariff',  would  that  be  a  reason  why  we  should  withhold 
our  opposition  ?  Not  at  all !  There  is  the  evil  of  perpetual 
agitation,  of  perpetual  doubt,  of  perpetual  uncert^iinty ;  there  is 
the  evil  of  perpetual  opposition  to  the  duration  of  the  protective 
policy.  Will  capital  be  employed  to  bring  out  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  great  State,  if  it  be  doubtfnl  whether  those  so 
employing  it  will  be  protected  in  their  enterprise  or  not?  No! 
Once  more  I  say,  most  assuredly,  No!  What  the  country  needs 
is  security  and  stability;  a  permanent,  settled  policy,  that  enter- 
prising and  industrious  men  may  be  enabled  to  give  direction  to 
their  capital  and  means,  and  labor  with  the  assurance*,  with  the 
unshaken  confidence,  that  there  will  be  no  \'iolent  fluctuation  in 
the  state  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  no  especial 
interest  of  their  own  in  favoring  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  are  large  purchasers  of  the  articles,  and  free  trade, 
or  free  admission,  in  regard  to  them,  would  be  best  for  us.  But 
we  have  other  interests,  and  we  see  other  interests  all  over  the 
conntry,  calling  for  a  wise  system  of  custom-house  duties;  and 
we  embrace  that  policy  which  we  think  essential  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  We  desire  no  favoritism,  no  partial  system.  The 
interests  of  the  people  of  these  two  great  States,  the  interests  of 
(he  people  of  all  the  States,  are  bound  np  in  one  bond.  But  I 
say,  tliat,  if  Mr.  Polk  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  genera!  concurrence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  leg- 
ii^atxire,  either  the  tariff  will  be  repealed,  or  so  much  disturbed 
2.1  • 
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aa  to  dishearten  it»  friends,  and  make  them  turn  from  it  with 
disgust.  This  is  a  thing  of  tlie  deepest  interest.  It  rests  with 
you  of  Pennsylvania  to  decide  this;  for  witliout  the  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  undertake  to  say,  he  cannot  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Give  me  your  a»- 
BUranee  that  he  will  not  get  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  will 
give  you  my  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  Any  man  may  make  the  canvass,  any  man 
may  go  over  the  votes  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  he  will,  he 
must,  be  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Mr.  Polk 
cannot  be  elected  without  the  vote  of  the  Keystone  State ! 
And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  without  the  vote  of  this  State' 
he  remains  at  home,  a  private  and  respectable  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

I  wish  every  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  consider  this,  that  on 
his  vote,  and  the  vole  of  his  fellow-citizen,  his  neighbor,  or  his 
kinsman,  depends  the  issue  whether  Mr.  Polk  be  elected  Presi- 
dent  or  not.  And  I  say  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  convey 
the  impression  to  another,  any  man  of  inlbrmation,  —  whether  it 
be  done  in  the  highways  or  by-ways,  in  parlor  or  kitchen,  in  cel- 
lar or  garret,  —  any  man,  who  shall  be  found  telling  another  that 
Mr.  Polk  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  means  to  ehout  an  honest  Penn- 
sylvanian  out  of  the  fair  use  of  the  elective  fmiichisel  And  if 
there  be  not  spirit  enough  in  Pormsylvania  to  repel  so  gross  a 
misrepreseritatian,  then  Pennsylvania  is  not  that  Pennsylvania 
which  I  have  so  long  respiTtrd  luul  admired. 

I  am  admonished,  my  friend;*,  by  the  descent  of  the  sun,  that 
I  must  liring  my  remarks  to  a  cloae.  I  was  desirous  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  you  about  Texas.  (Cries  of  "  Go  on  I"  "  Go 
on!"  "Tell  us  about  Texas.")  Well,  I  will  only  say,  in  rela- 
tion to  Texas,  that  you  will  fmd  in  the  archives  of  your  own 
State  that  which  is  far  more  important  than  all  I  can  say  upon 
the  subject.  But  I  do  say  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  duration  and  increase  the  extent  of  Af- 
rican slavery  on  this  continent.  I  have  long  held  that  opin- 
ion, and  1  would  not  now  suppress  it  for  any  consideration  on 
earth!  And  because  it  does  increase  the  evils  of  slavery,  be* 
cauTe  it  will  inerensc  the  number  of  slaves  and  prolong  the  dura* 
tion  of  their  bomlage, — because  it  does  all  this,  I  oppose  i1 
without  condition  and  without  qualiiication,  at  this  time  and 
nil  limes,  now  and  for  ever. 
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In  17S0  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  the  act  abol* 
Uhiiig  slavery  in  this  State.  It  was  introduced  by  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  God  for  the  achievement  of  American  lib- 
erty, for  that  assistance  by  which  the  people  had  been  enabled  to 
break  the  chains  of  a  foreign  power^  and  by  the  enjoyment  and 
assumption  of  a  duty  conformable  to  that,  t^  do  all  that  they 
could  to  break  all  other  chains  and  set  the  world  free. 

That  preamble  was  the  work  of  your  fathers ;  they  sleep  in 
honored  graves;  there  is  not,  1  believe,  one  man  living  now  who 
was  engaged  in  that  most  righteous  act.  There  are  words  in 
that  preamble  fit  to  be  read  by  all  who  inherit  the  blood,  by  all 
who  bear  the  name,  by  all  who  cherish  the  memory,  of  an  hon- 
ored and  virtuous  ancestry.  And  1  ask  every  one  of  you  now 
present,  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  pass  over  your  heads,  t^  turn 
to  that  act,  to  read  that  preamble,  and  if  you  are  Peniisylva- 
nians  the  blood  wLU  stir  and  prompt  you  to  your  duty.  There 
are  arguments  in  that  document  far  surpassing  any  thing  that 
my  poor  ability  could  advance  on  the  subject,  and  there  I 
leave  it' 

In  answering  an  invitation  to  address  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  another  place,  a  short  time  ago,  I  observed  that  I  had 
a  detiire  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  (he  State.  I  have 
now  said  them,  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  result  of  the 
appro.idiing  election  rests  much  in  your  hands.  You  may  de- 
cide it  favorably  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country. 
Without  your  concurrence,  Mr.  Folk  cannot  be  chosen.  I  wish 
to  state  tliis  to  you,  and  to  leave  it  with  you,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner. 

We  are  all,  in  Massachusetts,  interested  in  the  manner  you 
give  your  votes  at  the  coming  Presidential  election,  and  yon  are 
as  much  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  we  give  ours.  But 
there  is  another  election  to  be  shortly  deeided  in  this  State  be- 
sides the  Presidential  election.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  int^^r- 
fere  in  the  elections  by  another  State  of  its  own  State  offi- 
cers. I  will  not  do  so  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  mavner  in 
which  this  first  election  of  yours  is  conducted,  and  shall  result, 
wll  have  a  great  effect  on  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Whigs 
in  reference  to  that  which  is  so  soon  to  come  after  it 


*  See  [>i  Gamble  (o  the  act  of  tlw  Leg^isUlure  of  Pennsylvania  for  th'   ((raduai 
ibolilion  ot  slavery,  jiasajd  1780,  PeonsylTanu  Laws,  W    I,  p.  493 
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I  need  not  telJ  you  that  there  is  a  great  curiosity  among  the 
Whigs  of  other  States, — curiosity  is  a  term  that  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  feeling  that  exists,  —  there  is  a  deep  and  strong 
anxiety  prevailing  nil  over  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Whigs  shall  conduct  the  next  election  in  this  State. 
Because  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  every  one,  that  if  the  venerable 
man  who  was  intro<luced  to  you  this  day/ — if  that  distiu- 
guished  son  of  this  great  State^  who  was  recently  here  on  this 
platform,  .shall  be  elected  Governor,  there  will  be  a  brightening 
of  the  political  skie^,  at  the  sight  of  which  every  true  Whig  in 
the  Union  will  rt»joiee. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  people  of  this  city,  thi.s 
fair  antJ  beautiful  Philadelphia,  this  city  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  this  city  in  wliich  was  matured  and  perfected 
the  glorious  ConstJtntion  of  the  United  States,  this  noble  city, 
which  is  connecteil  with  ^o  mucli  of  the  early  history  of  our 
country  and  its  subsequent  prosperity!  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  the  side  which  this  city  will  take  in  the  coming  contest?  I 
ask  ever}'  young  man  to  sit  down  and  ask  his  conscience  how 
he  can  give  a  vote  for  the  subversion  of  all  the  best  interests  and 
the  only  correct  policy  of  our  beloved  country  !  I  ask  every  old 
man  to  remember  the  past,  to  reHect  on  the  policy,  the  princi- 
ples, and  the  men  of  other  times,  and  to  consider  if  all  in  Umt 
past  does  not  prompt  him  to  one  course  of  action ! 

Feliow-citizeiis  of  Pennsylvania!  There  are  subordinate  ques- 
tions, on  which  those  may  differ,  without  great  injury,  who 
agree  in  general  principles.  And  there  are  questions  of  a  tem- 
porary interest,  in  regard  to  which  a  wrong  decision  made  now 
may  be  corrected  hereafter.  Such  are  not  the  questions  now 
before  us.  The  questions  now  before  us  touch,  and  touch  vi- 
tally, great,  and  deep,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 

On  these  questions,  brethren  of  the  same  principles  must  not 
differ.  In  saying  this,  while  I  look  round  about  me,  and  see 
who  compose  this  vast  assembly,  I  have  not,  !  hope,  transcended 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  You  understand  me.  I  need  not  press 
the  point  more  explicitly. 

When  great  principles  of  government  are  at  staJcc,  when  high 
and  lasting  interests  are  at  hazard,  I  repeat,  that,  in  such  a  crisia 

•  General  Markle,  the  Whig  candidala  for  Governor. 
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Mends  must  not  allow  themselves  to  divide  upon  qnestions  re> 
specting  men,  so  as  to  defeat  or  endanger  all  their  own  dearest 
objects. 

What  we  now  do,  we  cannot  undo.  We  do  it  once,  and  we 
do  it  for  our  generation,  perhaps  for  ever.  And  so  much  of  all 
our  highest  interests,  our  truest  prosperity,  and  our  best  hopes 
depends  on  having  this  work  well  done,  that  I  say  once  more, — 
I  say  it  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart, — I  say  it  with  the 
most  profound  conviction  of  its  importance,  —  brethren  of  the 
same  principles  must  not  be  allowed  to  differ  with  regard  to 
men. 
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Two  days  after  the  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  at  Phi]ade[phia, 
Mr.  Webster  was  invited  to  address  a  general  convention  of  the  Whigs 
of  Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting  was  Valley  Forge,  a  spot  for  ever  famous  in  tlic  annals  of  the 
Revolution,  and  still  preserving  the  moat  interesting  memorials  of  the 
dreadful  winter  of  1777-78.  The  information  tliat  Mr.  Webster  was 
expected  to  address  the  meeting  had  circulated  widely  throughout  the 
neighboring  townships,  few  of  whose  inhabitants  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him.  They  accordingly  assembled  in  great  numbers 
and  of  both  se.\es.  The  village  was  titled,  at  an  early  hour,  by  the 
multitude,  which  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  Processions  were  form- 
ed, with  banners,  wreaths,  and  emblems  appropriate  to  the  Revolution 
ary  associations  of  the  place,  and  significant  of  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings which  belonged  to  the  present  occasion.  A  strong  mounted  escoit 
was  in  attendance  at  llie  railway  station  ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
the  train  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  with  Mr.  Webster  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  political  friends  from  that  city. 

After  a  short  time  passed  in  a  survey  of  the  interesting  localities  of 
the  spot,  especially  the  house  in  which  General  Washington's  quarters 
were  established  during  the  winter  of  1777  -  78,  the  convention  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts  as  President. 
After  a  forcible  address  from  the  chair,  on  the  general  objects  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  ihe  company,  and  delivered 
the  following  speech. 

Ladtf.9  and  Gentlemen,  —  There  is  a  mighty  power  in  local 
association.  All  acknowledge  it,  and  all  feel  it  I  Those  places 
naturally  inspire  us  with  emotion,  which,  in  the  course  of  human 
.listory,  have  been  connected  >^ith  great  and  interesting  eventa; 


*  Speech  delivered  at  a  great  Convention  of  the  WJiigs  of  Chester  and  Mont> 
goOMfiy  Counties,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Valley  ForRC,  on  the  3d  of  October,  L844. 
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and  thia  power  over  all  ingenuous  minds  never  ceases,  nntil  Irf- 
qaent  visits  fapiiliarize  the  mind  to  the  scenes. 

There  are  in  this  vast  multitude  many  who,  like  myself,  nevor 
before  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Whig  army  of  the  Revolution, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  their  immortal  leader,  went 
through  the  privations,  the  sufferiugi*,  and  tlie  distress,  of  the 
winter  of  1777  and  1778.  The  mention  of  Washington,  the 
standing  on  the  ground  of  his  encampment,  the  act  of  looking 
around  on  the  scenes  which  he  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
then  beheld,  cannot  but  carry  us  back,  also,  to  the  Revolution, 
and  to  one  of  its  most  distressing  and  darkest  periods. 

In  September,  the  battle  of  Brandywine  hud  been  fought ;  in 
October,  that  of  Germantown ;  and  before  Christmas,  a  littJe  be- 
fore the  severity  of  winter  set  in,  General  Washingtoa  repaired 
to  this  spot,  and  put  his  army  into  huts  for  the  winter.  He  had 
selected  the  |)osition  with  great  care,  for  the  safety  of  his  army, 
asd  with  equal  judgment,  also,  for  the  protection  of  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  country  as  possible,  the  British  troops  beiiig 
then  in  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

We  see,  then,  the  Whig  chief  of  the  Whig  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution, as  it  were,  before  us.  We  see  him  surrounded  by  his 
military  friends,  distinguished  not  less  for  their  social  virtues 
than  for  their  bravery  in  the  field.  Anthony  Wayne  was  here, 
that  great  ar.d  good  man.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ck)unty  of 
Chester,  whin  Its  bones  still  rest  Green  was  here,  and  Knox, 
and  Hamilton,  and  at  that  anxious  moment,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  connection  between  the  civil  authority  and  the  army, 
(for  be  it  remembered  now  and  at  all  times,  that  Washington 
and  his  army  always  acted  in  submission  to  the  civil  authority), 
a  committee  of  Congress  was  here,  Dana  of  Massaehusette, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  that  worthy  gentleman,  the  especial 
favorite  ol  Washington,  who  was  afterwards  President  of  your 
Commonwealth,  General  Reed.* 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  depict,  1  could  not  describ?, 
I  oould  not  trust  my  own  feelings  in  attempting  to  describe,  ths 
horrible  auflcrings  of  that  Whig  army,  l^-stitute  of  clothing, 
destitute  of  provisions,  destitute  of  every  thing  but  their  trust  ia 

•  A  very  inleresling  letter  from  the  CommiUee  to  the  President  of  Congieas, 
oto  the  state  of  (he  army.  wriUeri  by  Grneral  R(«t),  will  be  found  in  Uie  Life  and 
CorreR|Hindcuce  of  Jubc  ph  Keod,  by  bis  Graitdsof  Willium  U.  Heed.  Vol.  L 
p.  360  ft  seij. 
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Gocl,  and  faith  in  their  immortal  leader,  they  went  through  that 
winter.  The  grounds  now  around  us,  particularly  the  grounds 
contiguous  to  the  hoepitaJ,  are  rich  in  Revolutionary  dust.  Ev- 
ery excavation,  as  often  as  the  season  returns,  brings  to  the 
surface  the  bones  of  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
perished  by  disease,  brought  on  by  want  of  food,  want  of  cloth- 
ing, want  of  every  thing  but  that  boundless  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration for  sutl'erings  which  he  could  not  alleviate,  that  dlled 
the  bleeding  heart  of  their  illustrious  leader.  Long  after  peace 
returned,  General  Washington  declared,  at  his  own  table,  that 
it  was  no  exaggeration,  it  was  the  literal  truth,  that  the  march 
of  the  army  from  Whitemarsh,  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  this 
place,  could  be  tracked  by  the  blood  on  the  snow  from  the  un- 
shod feet  of  the  soldiers. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  associations  of  such  a  place  with* 
out  deep  and  solenm  reflection.  And  when  we,  as  Whigu,  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  that  great  Whig  leader  and  that  Whig 
army,  come  here  to  advocate  and  avow  those  prijiciples  to  one 
another,  and  professing  to  exercise  the  political  rights  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  them,  for  the  security  of  that  liberty  which  they 
fought  to  establish,  let  us  bring  ourselves  to  feel  in  hunnoiiy 
with  the  scenes  of  the  past  Let  us  endeavor  to  sobtT  and 
solemnize  our  minds.  For,  if  I  have  any  apprehension  of  the 
condition  of  things  under  which  we  have  met  here,  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  produce  that  elTect  upon  us.  I  feel,  and  all  should  feel, 
that  there  is  a  calamity  impending  over  us.  If  we  would  avert 
that  impending  calamity,  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  serious 
and  manly  course.  And  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  which 
cries  to  us  from  this  hallowed  ground,  by  the  memory  of  their 
many  virtues  and  brilliant  achievements,  by  the  wid  story  of 
their  intense  sufferings,  by  the  blessings  of  that  blood-bought  in- 
heritance of  liberty  which  they  sufl'ered  and  died  to  obtain  for 
us,  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  im|x>rtant  duty  that  lies 
before  us  in  the  present  crisus,  to  |>erfi)rm  that  duty  fearlessly,  to 
perform  it  promptly,  and  to  perform  it  eflectually. 

It  is  uridtT  this  fex-hng,  my  friends,  that  I  come  here  to-day; 
and  it  is  under  thi:^  feeling  that  I  ijitend  to  speak  plainly  and 
maid*uiiy,  as  man  should  speak  to  man,  at  a  moment  like  this, 
on  the  important  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  us  ull. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  in  which  the  people 
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are  to  choose  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  great  action  of  the  citizen  in  carrying  on  his 
own  plan  of  self-government  But  the  circumstances  connected 
witli  tliis  election  render  it  peculiarly  interesting,  and  of  more 
importance  than  any  former  Presidential  election.  There  are 
two  candidates  in  the  field,  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr. 
Polk  of  Tennessee.  I  shall  speak  of  them  both  with  the  re- 
spect to  which  their  character  and  position  entitle  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time  with  that  freedom  and  candor  which  ought 
to  be  observed  in  discussing  the  merits  of  public  men,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  candidates  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Clay  has  been  before  the  country  for  a  long  period,  nearly 
forty  years.  Over  thirty  years  he  has  taken  a  leading  and  highly 
important  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  coiuitry.  He  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  man  of  singular  and  almost  universal  talent. 
He  has  had  great  experience  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
aflairs  in  various  departments.  He  has  served  for  many  years 
with  wonderful  judgment  and  ability,  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, of  one  of  which  he  performed  the  arduous  and  difficult 
duties  of  its  presiding  officer,  with  unexampled  skill  and  suc- 
cess. He  has  rendered  most  importatit  services  to  his  country 
of  a  diplomatic  character,  as  the  representative  of  this  govern- 
ment in  Europe,  at  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  our  history, 
and  ably  assirjted  to  conduct  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  a  very 
delicate  and  important  negotiation.  He  has  performed  the 
duties  of  the  department  of  state  with  ability  and  fidelity.  He 
is  a  man  of  frankness  and  honor,  of  unquestioned  talent  and 
ability,  and  of  a  noble  and  generous  bearing. 

Mr.  Polk  is  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr.  Clay.  He  is  a 
very  respectable  gentleman  in  private  life;  he  has  been  in  Con- 
gress ;  was  once  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  once  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Such  are  the  candidates  before  the  country  for  its  choice;  and 
it  will  not  be  inyidions  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  character  and 
lalent,  and  general  stantllng  before  the  country  and  the  world, 
(here  is  no  sort,  of  comparison  between  the  two  men. 

It  is  for  tlie  people  to  choose  between  them ;  and  if  they  pre- 
fer one  who  is  secondary  to  one  who  is  first  rate,  such  prefer- 
ncea  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  two  causes.     If  they  prefer 
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Mr-  Polk  to  Mr.  Clay,  it  will  be  either  because  party  attacbment 
is  so  strong,  that  they  will  vote  for  any  nian  that  may  be  nom- 
inated by  their  party,  independent  of  any  other  consideration 
whatever ;  or  it  will  be  because  liis  measures,  principles,  and 
opinions  are  such  as  they  approve,  whilst  the  measures,  princi- 
ples, and  opinions  of  Mr.  Clay  are  such  as  they  do  not  approve. 

1  suppose  that  the  existence  of  parties  in  a  republican  gov* 
ernraent  cannot  be  avoided;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps, 
under  such  form  of  government,  they  may  exercise  a  whole- 
some, restrahiitig,  and  necessary  influence  upon  the  rulers.  But 
I  still  think  that,  when  party  spirit  carries  men  so  far  that  they 
will  not  inquire  into  the  men  and  measures  that  are  placed  be- 
fore them  for  their  sanction  and  support,  but  will  only  inquire 
to  what  party  the  men  belong,  or  what  party  recommends  the 
measures,  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  a  free  government 

It  has  been  said  that  party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  the  few.  This  is  true,  because  of  all  inventions  danger- 
ous to  libLTty,  of  all  inventions  calculaied  to  subvert  free  institu- 
tions and  popular  forms  of  government,  of  all  inventions  calcu- 
lated to  apply  a  bandage  to  the  eyes  of  man,  an  unscrupulous, 
heated,  undistinguishhig  spirit  of  party  is  the  most  t'tiettual. 
I  will  ask  you  all  to  talk  to  your  neighbors  who  propose  to  vot^; 
for  Mr.  Polk,  on  this  point;  to  reason  with  them,  to  ask  them 
the  question,  and  you  will  find,  when  you  come  fo  bring  them 
to  it,  that  they  purpose  doing  so  because  Mr,  Polk  is  of  their 
party,  and  Mr.  Clay  is  of  the  other  party.  You  will  find,  when 
you  come  to  ask  them,  that  many  who  propose  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Polk  desire,  nevertheless,  to  see  all  his  policy  defeated.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt  Many  of  the  leading  men  among  our  oppo- 
nents, and  many  of  those  connected  with  the  public  press,  have 
openly  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  nomination. 
They  have  issued  their  manifestoes  to  that  effect,  and  they  advise  . 
the  people  to  do  what  they  intend  to  do  themselves,  that  is,  sup- 
port Mr.  Polk  for  the  Presidency,  but  take  especial  care  to  sup- 
port also  as  members  of  Congress,  those  men  that  \vill  defeat  his 
policy. 

Now,  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  free  government  c^^ula  long 
be  maintained  by  such  a  miserable,  crooked  policy  as  this.     The 
plan  of  fiur  opponents  is  to  elect  Mr.  Polk  to  the  office  ol  eliief 
24* 
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magistxate  uf  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him 
intentionally,  and  by  design,  a  Congress  that  shall  defeat  his 
policy;  to  elect  him  to  an  office  wherein  he  is  to  be  the  ^ardian 
of  the  whole  people,  an  office  that  has  been  filled  by  Washing- 
ton, and  an  office  that  we  had  hoped  always  to  see  filled  by 
men  of  Washington'H  principles,  if  not  of  hia  ability,  —  to  select 
and  elect  a  man  to  filt  this  office,  and  then  to  put  him  under 
guardianship  in  order  to  defeat  his  measures! 

The  case  is  a  serious  one.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience 
of  every  man,  to  see  that  he  does  not  sup[K)rt  in  any  way,  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a  man  whose  whole  courtse  of  pol- 
icy and  opinions  he  is  utterly  opposed  to.  And  it  comes  to  this: 
Is  there  such  a  sense  of  the  great  duly  which  they  owe  to  their 
fellow-men,  to  their  children,  and  to  generations  yet  unborn^ 
such  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  bene- 
fits and  etriciency  of  our  free,  our  noble  institutions,  such  a 
sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  that  rests  on  them  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis,  such  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  integrity,  that  men 
will  prefer  their  country  to  their  purty  in  the  coming  contest,  or 
not  ?     (Cries  of  "  There  is  I  "     **  There  is  I  **) 

I  believe  it  And,  to  take  the  other  hypothesis,  if  those  who 
vote  lor  Mr.  Polk  do  not  do  it  under  the  stimulus  of  party  feel- 
ing, then  it  must  be  that  they  vote  for  him  because  they  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Clay's  principles.  They  may  be  supposed  to 
say,  *^  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Clay  is  the  most  distinguished  man,  il 
Is  true  that  he  has  rendered  inlinitely  more  important  services  to 
his  country  than  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  true  that  (he  country  regards  him 
with  far  more  favor  than  his  opponent,  still  his  measures  and 
principles,  as  he  has  avowed  them,  incline  us  to  elect  au  inferior 
man,  because  we  [ike  the  principles  of  the  latter  better,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  more  beneficial  to  tht;  eounlr\'.**  Very 
well.  If  that  case  be  made  out,  then  you  and  I,  and  all  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts,  are  bound  to  take  Mr.  Polk.  Because, 
if  we  sup(K)se  and  believe  that  his  principles  and  his  measures 
will  conform  to  our  prinei[>les  and  our  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  the  counlTy»  and  that  Mr.  Clay's  principles  and  measures  will 
not  conform  to  onr  principles  and  our  interests,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  then  we  are  bound  to  take  the  second  beat. 

And  this  leads  ns  directly  to  the  inquirj',  What  are  t.he  mea«* 
ores,  principles,  and  opinions  of  the  one  and  ol  the  other,  as  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of  the  people  ?  Now, 
Gentlemen,  there  would  be  a  stop  to  all  republican  government, 
a  dead  halt  made  by  those  "who  desire  to  see  the  procperity  of 
free  institutions,  if  we  were  to  give  up  this  first  great  principle, 
that  electors  are  inquisitive  enongh  to  desire  to  know  the  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  of  those  whom  they  may  choose  to  rule 
over  them,  that  they  have  intelligence  enough  thoroughly  to 
analyze  those  opinions  and  those  seutiments,  and  discretion  and 
candor  enough  to  make  the  proper  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired.  If  this  great  principle  be  given  up,  then 
the  substratum  of  popular  government  falls  to  the  ground.  I 
believe  there  is  intelligence  enough  to  do  this,  and  integrity 
enough  to  choose  those  whose  principles  are  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  great  object^s  which  we  all  have  in  view. 

There  are  two  leading  questions  for  our  consideration  in  the 
very  important  contest  before  us.  One  is  the  protective  system. 
This  subject  has  been  so  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed  before 
you  by  men  much  more  able  to  do  justice  to  it  than  I  am,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  1  should  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  a  favorite 
measiue  ydth  you,  with  us  at  home,  and  with  all  our  party. 
We  deem  it  a  most  necessary  system,  one  that  caimot  under 
any  circumstances  be  dispensed  with,  as  being  necessary  to  the 
comfort,  necessary  to  the  happinet^s,  the  prosperity  of  all;  and 
vitally  touching  the  permanent,  as  well  as  the  present,  interesta 
of  the  community. 

This  bringb  us  at  once  to  the  inquiry,  What  are  the  opinions 
jvhich  these  two  candidates  hold  u|>on  this  protective  policy? 
and  it  leads  us  first  to  ask  what  are  IVb.  Folk's  sentiments  thereon. 

This  is  easily  answered.  It  is  notorious,  that,  when  Mr.  Polk 
was  nominated^  it  was  partly  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  tbe 
tarilf  of  1842.  I  had  supposed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  Union,  of  information  or  intelligence,  not  a  man  who  could 
read  a  newspaper,  who  did  not  fuUy  understand,  who  did  not 
know,  who  was  not  morally  certain,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  put 
forth  as  a  strongs  uncompromising  anti-taritl'  man,  a  warm 
friend  and  advocate  of  free  trade;  and  that  he  was  nominated 
on  those  very  grounds  to  run  against  Mr.  Clay.  The  thing  was 
not  di.sguised  with  us.  All  his  adherents  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  avowed  that  he  was  a  strong  anti-tarifl 
man,  and  declared  that  on  that  very  ground  they  would  vote  fo« 
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him.  But  in  course  of  time  his  friends  found  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  popular  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  and  they  therefore 
resolved  that  he  should  go  to  them,  not  in  hia  true,  but  in  hia 
assumed,  garb;  that  he,  who  was  the  steady,  regular,  original 
enemy  to  protection,  should  be  dressed  and  undressed,  and  un- 
dressed and  dressed  again,  and  finally  exhibited  in  his  new  gar- 
ments as  a  proti^ctionist.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Polk,  after 
undergoing  such  a  change,  after  donning  his  new,  and  for  him 
unaccustomed  garments, —  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have 
that  continuity  of  ideas  which  philosophers  say  constitutes 
"personal  identity";  he  would  not  know  himself.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  I  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Polk,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  submit  to  any  such  degradiiiion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  for  a  moment  lend  himself  to  the  perpetration 
of  such  deception.  1  believe  he  would  scorn  it  If  he  were 
here  to-day,  and  the  question  were  to  be  put  to  him,  to  be 
sure  he  would  look  grave,  and  would  not  like  to  make  any' 
answer;  but  if  he  were  forced  to  speak,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  he  would  say,  directly 
and  honestly,  "  I  am  opposed  to  protection  ;  I  came  into  public 
life  opposed  to  it;  all  my  votes,  speeches,  and  public  acts  have 
been  in  direct  hostility  to  it,  my  sentiments  have  undergone 
no  change  up  to  this  hour  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  expect  to  re- 
main an  uncompromising  enemy  to  it,  till  the  day  I  die." 

This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  Mr.  Folk 
used  in  stating  his  views  last  year,  in  the  general  discussion  and 
controversy  with  Mr.  Jones,  in  Tennessee,  when  they  were  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  that  State.  Tennessee 
had  been  a  strong  anti-tariff  State;  she  had  followed  closely 
the  lead  of  South  Carolina  on  thie  subject  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  had  undergone  a  change ;  several  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  in  the  State  thought  that  the  tariff  operated  benefi- 
cially, even  to  Tennessee,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  benefited 
the  whole  country  immensely,  and  with  true  patriotism  aban- 
doned all  local  prejudices,  for  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Polk 
remained  on  the  old  anti-tariff  ground.  He  proposed  to  Mr. 
Jones,  that  they  should  write  letters  to  the  people  explaining 
their  respective  opinions,  and  fully  discuas  this  great  question  in 
their  approaching  contest;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  contest 
was  strictly  tariii'  and  anti-tariff,  and  that  Mr.  Polk  came  off 
second  best 
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That  Mr.  Polk  ever  has  been,  and  atiU  is,  regarded  as  thor- 
onghly  opposed  to  all  protection,  is  quite  clear  from  the  occur- 
rences at  the  Baltimore  Ckjnvention,  where  Mr.  Polk  was  nomi- 
nated and  Mr.  Van  Bnren  defeated.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not 
much  of  a  tarif!'  man,  nor  much  of  an  aiiti-tariff  man ;  he  was 
not  much  of  a  proslavery  man,  nor  much  of  an  antislavery 
man,  nor  much  of  a  decided  man  in  any  thing  or  on  any  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  much  for  Texas,  and  he  was  not  much 
against  Texas.  He  was  not  against  the  tariff,  nor  pledged  up 
to  his  chin  for  Texas.  How  did  he  fare?  He  had  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  convention,  and  was,  therefore,  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  could  not  get  two  thirds  of  the 
votes,  and  after  a  course  of  proceeding  which  it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  characterize  in  appropriate  terms  here,  he  was  de- 
feated, and  Mr.  Folk  was  chosen,  the  thorough  anti-tariff  and 
pro-Texas  man! 

This  is  ail  true.  It  is  not  more  true  that  the  battles  of  Bran- 
dywine  and  Germantown  were  fought  in  1777,  and  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  were  here  in  the  ^^inter  of  1778,  than  that 
Mr.  Polk  was  brought  forward  because  he  was  anti-tariff.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  hia  opposition  to  the  tariff  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  should  never  have  lieurd  any  more 
of  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee !  And  yet  I  have  seen  ban- 
ners floating  in  the  air,  in  this  intelligent  county  of  Chester,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  "  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  tue  Tariff  op 
1842!" 

Why,  is  there  no  shame  in  men  ?  Mr.  Polk  openly  avows 
that  he  is  for  reducing  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods  to  the 
level  of  the  Compromise  Act,  as  that  law  stood  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1842.  That  is  to  say,  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  every  thing. 
He  says,  "  Down  with  the  tariff! "  And  his  friends  here  say^ 
"  Polk  and  the  tariff  for  ever!"  Is  there  no  shame  in  men  ?  Or 
do  they  suppose  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  put  such  a  veil  of 
blindness  over  men^s  eyes,  that,  if  the  cry  be  right,  that  is,  if  it 
come  from  the  right  quarter,  they  will  take  tlie  leap,  lead  where 
it  may?  If  men  could  be  misled  by  such  means,  if  they  could 
be  deceived  by  such  a  miserable  juggle  as  this,  1  should  despair 
of  the  practicability  of  popular  governments.  If  a  man  can  thu^ 
stifle  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  if  he  can  throw  aside  his  integ* 
titv  and  palriotiam,  if  he  can  forget  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself 
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his  family,  hid  country,  and  his  God,  for  such  a  shallow  device 
as  this,  how  can  he  be  worthy  of  being  a  citizen  o{  this  free  and 
happy  country  ? 

It  becomes  our  duty,  t!ien,  to  expose,  in  every  way  and  every- 
where, this  infamous  juggle.  Let  us  put  it  down,  and  put  it 
down  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  us  declare  it  a  fraud  and  a 
clieat,  I  declare  it  a  fraud  and  a  cheat;  and  if  my  voice  conld 
be  heard  throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  I  would  say  that, 
whoever  he  is,  if  he  be  a  man  of  common  information  and  com- 
mon knowledge,  and  comes  to  an  elector  of  this  or  any  other 
State,  and  says  that  Mr.  Polk  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  he  means 
to  cheat  and  defrand  that  elector  out  of  the  projjer  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise!  And  after  he  has  got  him  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Polk,  he  will  turn  his  back  on  him  and  aay,  "  What  intolera- 
ble gulls  the  people  are!" 

If  this  were  not  so  serious  a  matter,  it  would  be  supremely 
ridiculous.  But  it  is  so  serious  a  thing  as  to  excite  our  deepest 
indignation,  that  men  should  try  to  get  the  honest  votes  of  an 
honest  community  for  the  support  of  men  and  of  measures 
which  they  know  that  honest  community  do  not  desire.  We 
owe  it,  therefore,  as  a  duty  to  our  neighbors,  to  go  among  them; 
to  explain  this  whole  matter  to  them ;  to  read  Mr.  Polk's  dec- 
larations to  them,  and  to  undeceive  them.  We  owe  it  to 
them  as  a  sacred  duty.  We  owe  it  to  them  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  If  they  go  down,  we 
yhall  go  down  with  them ;  we  cannot  prosper  if  they  are 
ruined.  For  reason,  and  philosophy,  and  experience,  and  com- 
mon sense,  all  teach  that  one  portion  of  the  community  can- 
not flourish  at  the  expense  of  another  portion.  Let  us  by 
every  exertion  possible,  by  the  use  of  calm,  sober  reasoning  and 
fair  argument,  bring  our  neighbors  who  are  of  opposite  opinions 
to  ours  to  see  thiiiga  in  their  proper  light,  and  to  induce  them 
to  give  their  support  to  those  who  are  their  friends  and  the 
friends  of  that  policy  which  they  desire  themselves  to  see  per* 
jwtuated. 

I  shall  not  go  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  tarifL 
It  is  well  ujiderstood  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  would 
not  be  the  slightest  douot  in  my  mind  of  the  result  of  the  com- 
ing election  in  PeunsyWania,  if  the  people  could  be  made  to 
understand  what  the  issue  really  is.    The  tariff  policy  is  founded 
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on  this.  We  have  vast  retsources  of  natural  wealth ;  by  these, 
if  properly  protectod,  andj  as  a  natural  conscquonee,  properly 
and  fully  developed,  wo  have  the  means  of  providing  other  vast 
sources  of  wealth,  which  will  c*intribute,  lujt  to  the  emolument 
of  a  few,  as  ha:;  been  falsely  autjerted,  but  to  the  prosperity  and 
lasting  happiness  of  every  class  in  the  community.  We  are  in 
a  situation  that  does  not  require  us  all  to  be  farmers,  or  all  law- 
yers, or  all  mechanics.  There  must  necessarily  be  another  class, 
that  of  manufacturers  and  operatives.  Aiid  a  system  which 
shall  create  a  demand  for  labor,  which  shall  amply  remunerate 
that  labor,  which  Ahall  thereby  create  such  a  whulesonie  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  as  to  properly  compensate  the  tiller 
of  the  ground  for  his  toil,  —  a  system  which  would  enable  the 
farmers  to  raise  up  their  families  (those  families  which  are  the 
main  pride  and  boast  of  the  country)  in  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  thus  to  benefit  and  preserve  all  that  is  dear  to  them  in  the 
world,  —  such  a  system  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  no  other. 

I  am  addressing  here,  I  suppose,  on  assembly,  a  large  innjority 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  And  I  put  it  to 
the  farmer  to  say  how  the  tarifl*  affects  him.  There  are  many 
false  propheta  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  who  declare  that 
the  tariff  benefits  only  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  injures  the 
farmer.     This  is  all  sheer  misrcpre»entution. 

Every  farmer  must  see,  that  it  is  his  interest  to  find  a  near 
purchaser  for  his  produce,  to  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  a  pur- 
chaser at  a  good  price.  Now,  the  tariff  supposes,  that,  if 
there  be  domestic  manufactures  carried  on  successfullv,  there 
will  inevitably  be  those  engaged  therein  who  will  consume  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  products,  because  they  do  not  raise 
any  for  themselves, — a  new  class  of  consumers  of  the  farmer*! 
comnioditiea,  an  enlarged  cla^s  o(  consumers.  Now  if  that 
general  rule  be  false,  then  our  policy  is  faJse,  But  if  that  gen- 
eral rule  be  true,  then  our  |x>licy  is  true.  If  it  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Chester  farmer,  that  there  should  be  many  consumers, 
that  the  number  nhould  be  largely  increased  of  those  who  do  not 
raise  agricultural  products,  then  oiu  policy  is  true ;  and  if  it  be 
not  for  the  interest,  but  for  the  injury,  of  the  Chester  farmer,  that 
the  number  of  those  who  consume  but  do  not  raise  agricultural 
products  should  be  increased,  then  our  policy  is  false. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  here  give  an  estimate  that  hoa  been 
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made  with  very  great  care,  by  a  moat  intelligent  A^Titer,  a  friend 
of  mine,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  conhdeace. 
This  estimate  shows  the  exact  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  before  us.  And,  before  I  go 
into  it,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  great  wealth,  tiie  great  hap- 
piness, of  the  country  consists  in  the  interchange  of  domestic 
eommodities. 

In  illustrating  this  point,  let  us  take  the  article  of  bread-stuffs. 
What  do  you  do  with  it?  Who  consumes  it  ?  What  becomes 
of  it?  You  send  your  flour  to  PliiJadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore;  but  where  does  it  go  to  from  those  places?  There 
must  be  an  ultimate  consumer.  There  must  be  a  last  man  into 
whose  hands  the  barrel  of  flour  must  go  before  the  hoops  are 
knocked  oft*  Ajid  where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Why,  the  chief 
conBuiuption  of  wheat  Hour  in  this  country  is  in  the  £ast,  where 
the  great  manufacluritig  interests  are  carried  on;  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  large  and  extensive  mining  operations  are  success- 
fully making  progress ;  and  in  those  other  districts  inhabited 
by  the  workers  in  wool,  and  workers  in  cotton,  and  workers  iii 
iron  and  the  various  metals.  These  are  the  classes  who  are 
the  great  and  profitable  consumers  of  the  farmer's  produce, 
whilst  they  never  compete  with  him  in  raising  it. 

The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  New  England  is  very 
large,  but  the  amount  of  bread-stuH's  imported  is  still  larger.  But 
here  is  the  extract  before  referred  to :  — 

"  Bread-stufTs  are  a  more  valuable  import  into  New  England  than  cot- 
ton. Of  flour  (wheat)  we  do  not  raise,  in  Massuchuseits,  over  120,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  24,000  barrels  of  flour,  —  about  enough  for 
the  Lowell  operatives.  The  balance  comes  from  States  out  of  New 
Enghind,  I  should  say  we  consumed,  ut  least,  600,000  barrels  of  im- 
ported wlieul  flour,  and  a  large  amount  of  maize,  rj-e,  and  oais.  Maine 
may  raise  one  half  its  wheat,  but  imports  a  targe  quantity  of  maize,  oats, 
and  rye,  and  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  lslai»d  import 
still  more.  Of  sugar,  we  do  not  take  any  great  quantity  of  Louisiana. 
Il  goes  more  to  tlie  Middle,  but  chiefly  to  the  Western  Stales.  Of  tobac- 
co, we  are,  in  New  England,  large  consumers  ;  and  our  ships  to  Africa 
and  the  East  find  a  market  for  large  quantities,  in  small  parcels.  Of 
naval  stores,  we,  of  course,  consume  immensely  ;  for  in  Massachusetts 
we  have  550,000  ions  of  shipping,  and  in  Maine  about  350,000  more ; 
and  in  New  England,  in  the  whole,  about  1,050,000.  We  distil  a  largo 
quantity  of  turpentine  for  exportatioa  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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"There  is  no  popiilarion  exccpi  ihat  of  London  which  has  a  greater 
consuming  ability  for  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  most  of  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  than  the  800*000  people  of  Massachusetts ;  consequent- 
ly, there  is  no  population  so  advantageous  to  trade  with.  The  Middle, 
and  Southern,  and  Western  States  have  laid  great  streRs  on  the  ZoIU 
verein  treaty  on  occount  of  reductions  in  dutiesi  which  would  not  aug- 
ment the  sales  of  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Now,  the  commerce  which  those  sections  have  with  Mas- 
sachusetts,—  which  Mr.  McDuffie  ranks  as  one  of  the  poor  States^ 
because  we  have  but  few  exports  for  foreign  countries,  —  I  say,  the  com- 
merce which  these  sections,  namely,  the  South,  and  West,  and  Mid- 
dle States,  have  with  Massachusetts,  is  of  more  %'nlue,  and  of  greater 
magnitude,  than  all  the  products  which  those  sections  sell  to  the  wholf 
papulation  of  Germany ;  und,  I  will  add,  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

"  What  may  be  the  amount  of  imports  into  Massachusetts  from  these 
sections,  1  cannot  ascertain  ;  but  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  it  cannot  be  less, 
at  average  prices  of  the  past  five  years,  than  $7,000,000;  of  coitoo, 
180,000  bales  at  $35  per  bale,  average  of  five  years,  $6,300,000; 
making  $  13,300,000  for  those  two  staples.  On  reference  to  the  returns 
of  1842,  the  taM  published,  I  find  the  domestic  exports  to  the  countries 
referred  to  as  follows  :  — 

Hanse  Towns, $3,814,994 

Russia,  ........     316,026 

Prussia, 149,141  , 

Sweden,  and  Swedish  West  Indies,  .         .         .     368,675 

Denmark,  and  the  Danish  West  Indies,        .         .         862,594 


Add,  to  Trieste, 


$5,511,430 
.     748,179 


$6,259,609 
Commercially  speaking,  if  this  portion  of  the  European  population, 
amounting  to  at  least  120,000,000,  were  to  suspend  their  Intercourse 
with  the  United  Slates,  it  would  be  less  detrimental  to  the  States  out  of 
New  England,  than  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  poor  Stale,  as 
she  is  termed  by  many  Southern  men,  of  Massachusetts,  with  her  pop- 
ulation of  800,000  (last  census  737 ,000),  and  incrt-nsing,  in  spite  of  the 
great  density  of  her  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  18  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

"  As  to  the  other  five  New  England  States,  1  suppose  the  aggregate  of 
their  transactions  with  States  out  of  Now  England  may  not  equal  the 
amount  of  the  transactions  of  Massachusetts.  This  difference  results 
nrt>m  the  nature  of  our  products,  and  the  superior  amount  of  our  capital 
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which,  per  capita^  is  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  State,  aad  four  tirtei 
as  great  as  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Of  course,  such  e&timatea  are 
in  some  measure  conjectural,  but  they  are  partly  based  on  facts  whicK 
are  before  the  country. 

"There  never  was  a  traffic  carried  on  in  any  country,  more  advan- 
lageous,  from  its  magnitude  and  its  character,  than  the  interchange  of 
products  between  New  England  and  the  other  States.  We  are  large 
consumers.  We  pay  cash  for  all  we  buy,  and  in  good  money,  while  we 
»ell  on  credit,  and  have  lost  by  bad  debts  south  of  the  Hudson,  within 
twenty  years,  more  wealth  than  some  of  the  cotton  States,  who  call  '^ 
poor,  are  now  possessed  of." 

Now,  the  question  is,  Does  not  this  show  the  true  policy  oi 
the  country  to  be,  to  build  up  interests  that  shall  contribute  to 
the  healthy  employment  and  mutual  happiness  of  each  other, 
and  thus  benefit  equally  the  whole  community?  And  with  this, 
knowing,  as  1  do,  that  the  whole  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  system,  T  leave  the 
topic 

Now,  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  subject  that  I  de- 
sire briefly  to  speak  of.  We  are  trying  the  great  experiment  of 
the  success  of  popular  government,  —  whether  these  seventeen 
millions  of  people  will  exercise  so  much  intelligence,  integrity,  vir- 
tue, and  patriotism,  as  shall  secure  to  this  great  country  for  ever 
the  blessings  of  a  free,  enlightened,  liberal,  and  popular  govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  we  have  laid  at  its  base  a  Constitution; 
—  I  had  almost  said,  and  may  say,  a  miraculous  Constitution 
when  we  taku  into  view  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it« 
origin  and  maturl'v,  —  a  Constitutioa  unequalled  in  its  scope  am. 
design,  its  construiMion  and  its  effect,  which  acrurea  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  human  rights  alike  to  every  one.  We  are  bound  by  a 
solemn  duty  to  see  that,  among  the  candidates  for  the  high  offi- 
ces in  the  gift  of  a  free  people,  we  give  our  votes  to  such  as  ven- 
erate that  Constitution,  and  to  none  other.  The  principles  of  oui 
government  are  liberty  and  equality,  rstablished  law  and  order 
security  for  public  liberty  and  private  right,  a  general  system  of 
education  liberally  diffused,  the  free  exercise  of  every  religious 
treed  and  opinion,  and  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  this  last 
being  considered  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  a  happy  people 
under  a  free  form  of  government.  It  is  to  preserve  all  these,  to 
iee  that  not  one  of  these  rights  and  privileges  is  soiled  in  passing 
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through  the  hands  appointed  to  administer  them,  tliat  not  one  in 
weakened,  none  injured  or  destroyed,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  our  judgment  and  our  privileges  at  ihe  ensuing  election. 
All  these  call  on  us  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  whenever 
it  is  our  duty  to  give  our  suffrages  to  the  canoidates  for  the  high 
offices  of  our  respective  States  and  common  country. 

Now  the  subject  for  your  serious  consideration  at  this  time  is 
the  annexation  of  another  large  territory  to  the  twenty-six  States 
we  already  possess,  I  have  seen  the  dismemberment  of  Texas 
from  Mexico  with  much  hope.  She  sprung  into  existence  of  a 
sudden,  perhaps  prematurely,  but  she  seemed  competi*nt  to  sus- 
tain herself  in  her  position  ;  and  you  and  I  and  all  wished  her  well, 
for  we  wished  to  see  the  advancement  ol  human  liberty.  Men 
who  set  up  a  government  after  the  plan  of  our  own,  and  sin- 
cerely take  our  Washington  for  their  modrl,  are  always  entitled 
to  our  regard.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  and  desires 
in  relation  to  Texas,  we  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory into  our  Union  without  looking  a  little  into  the  internal 
condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the  institutions  of  that  country. 
And  it  has  always  apoeared  to  me  that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of  these 
slaves  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  formed  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annexation.  For  1  will  do  nothing,  now  or  at 
any  time,  that  shall  tend  to  extend  the  slaverj'  of  the  African 
race  on  this  continent.  Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  im- 
mediate annexation,  at  all  hazards!  The  Secretary  of  State 
nays,  in  the  correspondence  transmitted  with  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  two  countries,  —  that  is,  to  pre- 
serve slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  to  preserve  slavery  in 
Texas.  To  secure  these  objects,  the  United  States  will  take  all 
the  responsibility. 

Now  slavery,  in  this  country,  stands  where  the  Constitution 
left  it,  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constit«ition,  and 
I  mean  to  abide  by  it.  I  shall  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power 
of  the  general  government  within  the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutionfi  of 
the  South;  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  havtt  nc 
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right  to  interfere  therewith.  But  that  is  a  different  thing,  very 
from  not  interfering  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  nrld- 
ing  a  large  slave  country  to  this.  Why,  where  would  this  lead 
ns  to?  Some  day,  England  may  become  deeply  involved  in 
domestic  difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the  North  may  want  die 
annexation  of  Canada.  We  have  territorj-  enough,  we  are  hap- 
py enough,  each  State  moulds  its  o-wnn  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  them  alone? 

Others  will  address  you  on  other  topics,  and  I  must  take  my 
leave.  I  came  among  you  only  to  t^'ll  yon  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in  your  ensuing  State  election.  The  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  depends  on  the  next  gubernatorial  election 
ol  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  may  be  materially  affected  by  it. 
As  far  as  we  can  go  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Constitution  and 
our  rights,  we  of  Massachusetts  mtend  to  do  our  duty,  and  we 
believe  that  you  will  do  yours. 

A  feeling  of  delicacy  will  restrain  me  from  attempting  to  ad* 
Aw  you  in  aught  that  concerns  your  State  election.  A  letter 
has  been  read  from  Governor  Ritner,  showing  the  important 
bearing  of  the  election  for  Governor,  in  this  State,  upon  the  next 
November  contest,  and  I  concur  in  every  worri  of  that  letter.  I 
know  there  is  nothing  in  the  North  which  interests  all  so  much, 
there  is  nothing  to  which  a  man  so  quickly  and  intently  turns  his 
thoughts,  after  the  performance  of  his  daily  devotional  duties,  as 
to  inquire  into  the  proppects  of  your  next  ensuing  election.  For 
it  will  be  ominous  of  the  contest  next  November.  It  stands  to 
reason,  that,  where  eight  hundred  thousand  votes  arc  ca.st,  any 
party  decidedly  beaten  in  October  will  require  ver\'  great  exertion 
to  rouse  itself  a  second  time.  And  it  is  therefore  from  the  elec- 
tion of  next  week  that  I  shall  deduce  my  conclusions  whether 
Pennsylvania  next  November  will  stand  side  by  aide  wilh  IMas- 
sachusettii,  or  not. 

One  word  more,  though  I  do  not  Intend  to  canvass  the  merits 
of  the  respective  candidates.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I 
had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  General  Markle  ;  and  whether  he  be  elected 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  or  not,  or  whatever  may  be- 
tide him  or  me  in  after  life,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  him.  He 
is  a  frank,  open-hearted,  intelligent,  and  noble  citizen.  And  if  I 
were  a  Pennsylvanian,  as  you  are  Pennsylvanians,  there  is  do 
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man  in  the  Commonwealth  to  whom  I  would  sooner  give  my 
vot^,  or  with  whom  I  would  sooner  intrust  the  destinies  of  ray 
State.  And  1  pray  Heaven,  that  at  the  next  election  you  will 
all  do  your  duty. 

The  duties  before  us  must  be  regarded  as  serious  and  Bober ; 
the  times  are  serious  and  sober;  the  occasion  is  serious  and  so- 
ber. The  result  of  tJie  next  election  will  give  a  tone  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  whole  country  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
will  decide  whether  the  government  is  to  remain  upon  the  track 
wliich  it  has  pursued  since  the  days  of  Washington,  or  whether 
we  are  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky,  and  go  off  into  some  unknown 
region  of  political  darkness. 

There  is  no  man  who  possesses  so  much  or  so  little  power,  no 
man  so  elevated  or  so  bumble,  as  to  be  excused  from  exerting 
all  the  power  he  possesses  to  bring  about  the  desired  resiilt; 
because  there  is  no  man  so  high  in  Ktatioa  or  prosperity,  no  man 
so  secure  in  life,  or  the  possession  of  this  world's  goods,  no  man 
80  intrenched  in  every  way,  and  so  persuaded  that  he  is  proof 
against  fortune  or  fate,  as  not  to  be  in  danger  from  the  effects 
of  that  disastrous  course  of  policy  which  will  be  pursued  should 
our  adversaries  succeed  at  the  election. 

Nor  is  there  a  man  so  low,  so  much  bound  to  daily  toil,  as  not 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  principles  which  the  Whigs  avow, 
those  principles  which  reward  labor,  those  principles  which  will 
elevate  him  in  society,  which  shall  fill  his  raouth  with  bread, 
his  home  with  happiness,  his  heart  with  gladness. 


Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  kind- 
less  of  your  patient  attention,  and  respectfully  bid  you  faje- 
veil. 
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it  a  meeting  of  ihe  Suffolk  Bar^  held  in  ihc  Circuit  Cmm  R-ioiii 
Uosion,  (in  ilie  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  the  day  of  the  fuiiera 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  having  taken  the  choir  and 
announced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  spoke 
substantially  as  follows :  — 


Your  solemn  announcement,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  has  con- 
hrmed  the  sad  intelligence  which  had  already  reached  us, 
through  the  public  channels  of  information,  and  deeply  afHict- 
ed  us  all. 

Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  the  presiding 
judge  of  this  Circuit,  died  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  his 
house  in  Cambridge,  wanting  only  a  few  days  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

This  most  mournful  and  lamentable  event  has  called  together 
the  whole  Bar  of  Suffolk,  and  all  connected  with  the  courts  of 
law  or  the  profession.  It  has  brought  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
and  your  associates  of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of 
Massachusetts,  into  the  midst  of  us;  and  you  have  done  us  the 

I*  Tlie  fullowiiig  letter  of  dedicmiion  to  the  inotlier  of  Judge  Story  accompanied 
iltne  remnrks  in  the  original  edition :  — 
"  Boston,  Srptember  15,  1945. 
**  Vehcrabls  Mada.v,  —  I  pray  you  to  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  brief 
remarks  which  1  uiMdu  iM^fure  ilie  Suffulk  U^r,  un  ibe   I2lh  iiislaiil,  at  a  meeting 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  afflicting  death  of  ymir  flistin;riii9hed  son.     I  trust 
dear 
profi 
rem* 


dear  Madam,  thai  as  you  enjoyed  through  his  whole   life  constant  proofs  of  hi 
profound  respect  and  ardent  Alial  ajfuvuon,  so  you  may  yet  live  long  lu  enjoy  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  »nd  his  exalted  reputation 

1  an),  with  very  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  DaMicL  WaiirrM 
ToMtDAM  Storv  " 
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honorf  out  of  respect  to  the  ocx^asion,  t.o  conaent  to  preside  ovei 
us,  while  we  deliberate  on  what  ia  due,  as  well  to  our  own  af- 
flicted and  smitten  feelings,  as  to  the  exalted  character  and  emi- 
nent distinction  of  the  deceased  judge.  The  occasion  has 
drav^ii  from  his  retirement,  also,  that  venerable  man,  whom  we 
all  so  much  respect  and  honor,  (Judge  Davis,)  who  was,  for 
thirty  years,  the  associate  of  the  dec**ascd  upon  the  same  Bench. 
It  has  caUed  hither  another  judicial  personage,  now  in  retire* 
ment,  (Judge  Putnam,)  but  long  an  ornament  of  that  Bench  of 
which  you  are  now  the  head,  and  whose  marked  good  fortune  it 
is  to  have  been  the  professional  teacher  of  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
and  the  director  of  his  early  studies.  He  also  is  present  to 
whom  this  blow  comes  near;  I  mean,  the  learned  judge  (Judge 
Sprague)  from  whose  side  it  has  struck  away  a  friend  and  a 
highly  venerated  official  associate.  The  members  of  the  L»a>* 
School  at  Cambridge,  to  which  the  deceased  was  so  much  at 
tached,  and  who  returned  that  attachment  with  all  the  ingen 
uousness  and  enthusiasm  of  educated  and  ardent  youthful 
minds,  are  here  also,  to  manifest  their  sense  of  their  own  severe 
deprivation,  as  well  as  their  admiration  of  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing professional  e.\amplti  which  they  have  so  loved  to  contem- 
plate,—  an  example,  let  me  say  to  them,  and  let  me  say  to  all, 
as  a  solace  in  the  midst  of  theii  sonows,  which  death  hath  not 
touched  and  which  time  cannot  obscure. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  sentiment  pervades  us  all.  It  is  that 
of  the  most  profound  and  penetrating  grief,  mixed,  nevertheless, 
with  an  assured  conviction,  that  tlie  great  man  whom  we  deplore 
is  yet  with  us  and  in  the  midst  of  us.  He  hath  not  wholly 
died.  He  lives  in  the  atTections  of  friends  and  kindred,  and  in 
the  high  regard  of  the  community.  He  lives  in  our  remem- 
brance of  his  social  virtues,  his  warm  and  steady  friendships, 
and  the  vivacity  and  richness  of  his  conversation.  He  lives,  and 
will  live  still  more  permanently,  by  his  words  of  written  wisdom, 
by  the  results  of  his  vast  researches  and  attainments,  by  his  im- 
perishable legal  judgments,  and  by  those  juridical  disquisitions 
which  have  stamped  his  name,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  with 
the  character  of  a  commanding  authority,  "  Vivit,  enim,  vivet- 
que  semper;  atque  etiam  latius  in  memoria  honiiuum  et  ser- 
mone  versabitur,  postquam  ab  oculis  recessit" 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  there  are  consolations  which  arise  to  miti 
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gate  our  loss,  and  shed  the  inrtuence  of  re.sigiiation  over  un- 
feigned and  heartfelt  sorrow.  Wo  are  all  penetrated  with  grata 
tude  to  God  that  the  deceased  lived  so  long;  that  he  did  so 
much  for  himself,  his  friends,  the  country,  and  the  world ;  that 
his  lamp  went  out,  at  last,  without  unsteadiness  or  flickering- 
He  cODtiiiued  to  exercise  every  power  of  his  mind  without  dim- 
ness or  obscuration,  and  every  afTection  of  his  heart  with  no 
abatement  of  energy  or  warmth,  till  death  drew  an  impenetrable 
veil  between  oa  and  hi.n.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  us  now,  as  in 
truth  he  is,  not  extinguished  or  ceasing  to  be,  but  only  with- 
drawn ;  as  the  clear  sun  goes  down  at  its  setting,  not  darkened 
but  only  no  longer  seen. 

This  calamity,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  not  confined  to  the  bar  or 
the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  will  be  felt  by  every  bar 
throughout  the  land,  by  every  court,  and  indeed  by  every  intelli 
gent  and  well-informed  man  in  or  out  of  the  profession.  It  will 
be  felt  still  more  widely,  for  his  reputation  had  a  still  wider 
range.  In  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  in  every  tribunal  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  judicatories  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  of 
Soockhoini  and  St  Petersburg,  in  the  learned  ujiiversitiea  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  by  every  eminent  jurist  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  luminary  has 
fallen  from  the  firmament  of  public  jurisprudence. 

Sir,  there  is  no  purer  pride  of  country  than  that  in  which  wo 
may  indulge  when  we  see  America  paying  back  the  great  debt 
of  civilization,  learning,  and  science  to  Europe,  In  this  high  re- 
turn of  light  for  light  and  mind  for  mind,  in  this  august  reckon- 
ing and  accounting  between  the  intellects  of  nations,  Joseph 
Story  was  destined  by  Providence  to  act,  and  did  act,  an  impor- 
tant part.  Acknowledging,  as  we  all  acknowledge,  our  obliga- 
tioiis  to  the  original  sources  of  English  law,  as  well  as  of  civil 
liberty,  we  have  seen  in  oiu*  generation  copious  and  salutary 
streams  turning  and  running  backward,  replenishing  their  0"ig- 
inal  fountains,  and  giving  a  fresher  and  a  brighter  green  to  the 
fields  of  English  jurisprudence.  By  a  sort  of  reversed  heredi- 
tary transmission,  the  mother,  without  envy  or  humiliation,  ac- 
knowledges that  she  has  received  a  valuable  and  cherished  in- 
heritance from  the  daughter.  The  profession  in  England  ad- 
mits, with  frankness  and  candor,  and  with  no  feeling  but  that 
of  respect  and  admiration,  that  he  whose  voice  we  have  so  re- 
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oeiitly  heard  within  these  walls^  but  ehall  now  hear  no  more 
was,  of  all  men  who  have  yet  appeared,  most  fitted  by  the  coin- 
prehensivenesa  of  his  mind,  and  the  vast  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  attainments,  to  compare  the  codes  of  nations,  to  trdce  theii 
difl'ereuces  to  diifercnce  of  origin,  climate,  or  reUgiouw  or  }>oliticaJ 
institutions,  and  to  exhibit,  uevertheless,  their  conciurence  iu 
those  great  principles  upon  which  the  system  of  human  civili- 
sation rests. 

Justice,  Sir,  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the 
ligament  which  holds  civilized  beings  and  civilized  nations  to- 
gether. Wherever  her  temple  stands,  and  so  long  as  it  is  duly 
honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  hap- 
piness, and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race.  Ajid 
wtioever  labors  on  this  edifice  witli  Ubcfulntss  and  distinction^ 
whoever  clears  its  foundations,  strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns  its 
entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still  higher 
iu  the  skies,  connects  hinistilf,  in  name,  and  fame,  and  character, 
with  that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable  as  the  frame  of  hu- 
man society. 

iVll  know,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  pure  love  of  country  which 
animated  the  deceased,  and  the  zeal,  as  well  as  the  taJent,  with 
which  he  explaJiied  and  defended  her  institutions.  His  work 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  his  most 
eminently  successful  labors.  But  all  his  writiugs,  and  all  his 
judgmentii,  all  his  opinions,  and  the  whole  induence  of  hia 
character,  public  and  private,  leaned  strongly  and  always  to 
the  support  of  sound  principles,  to  the  restraint  of  lUegal  power, 
and  to  the  discouragement  and  rebuke  of  licentious  and  di&- 
orgauizing  sentiments.  "  Ad  rempublicam  iirmandam,  et  ad 
stabiliendas  viresi  et  sanandum  populum,  omuls  ejus  pergebat 
ijistitutio." 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion,  Sir,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  consider 
and  discuss  at  length  the  character  and  merits  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  as  a  writer  or  a  judge.  The  performance  of  that  duty, 
with  which  this  Bar  will  nu  doubt  charge  it^^elf,  must  be  defer- 
red to  another  opportmiity,  and  will  be  committed  to  abler 
hands.  But  in  the  homage  paid  to  his  memory,  one  part  may 
come  with  peculiar  propriety  and  emphasis  from  ourselves.  We 
have  known  him  in  private  life.  We  have  seen  him  deecend 
from  the  beach,  and  mingle  in  our  friendly  circles.     We  h»v« 
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known  his  manner  of  life,  from  his  youth  up.  We  can  beai 
wifness  to  the  strict  uprightness  and  purity  of  his  chjiractt^r,  his 
simplicity  ajid  unost^-nTatious  habits,  the  ea-ne  and  affability  of 
his  intercourse,  his  remarkable  vivacity  amidst  seveie  labors, 
the  cheerfui  and  animating  tones  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
fast  fidelity  to  friends.  Some  of  us,  also,  can  testify  to  his  large 
and  liberal  charities,  not  ostentatious  or  casual,  but  systematic 
and  silent,  —  dispensed  almost  without  showing  the  hand,  and 
falling  and  distilling  comfort  and  happiness,  like  the  dews  of 
heaven.  But  we  can  testily,  also,  that  in  all  his  pursuiis  and 
employments,  in  all  his  recreations,  in  all  his  commerce  with 
the  world,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
the  predominance  of  his  judicial  character  was  manifest  He 
never  forgot  the  ermine  which  he  wore.  The  judge,  the  judge, 
the  useful  and  distinguished  judge,  was  the  great  picture  which 
he  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  to  a  resemblance  of 
which  all  his  efforts,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  life,  were  devoted. 
We  may  go  the  world  over,  without  finding  a  man  who  shall 
present  a  more  striking  reali;;ation  of  the  beautiful  conception 
of  D'Aguesseau;  "  C'est  en  vain  que  Ton  cherche  k  distinguer 
en  lui  la  personne  privt^e  et  la  personne  puhlique;  un  m€me 
esprit  lea  anime,  un  nieme  objet  lea  reunit;  Thomme,  le  pere 
de  faraille,  le  citoyen,  tout  est  en  lui  consacr^  k  la  gloire  du 
inagistrat*' 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a 
magistrate;  but  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  his  pure  individuality ;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all 
relations,  the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his  Creator 
Here  it  is  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us;  that  all 
external  things  must  fail  to  aid  us;  that  even  friends,  ati'ection, 
and  human  love  and  devotedness,  cannot  succor  us.  This  rela- 
tion, the  true  foundation  of  all  duty,  a  relation  perceived  and 
felt  by  conscience  and  contlrmcd  by  revelation,  our  iUustrious 
friend,  now  deceased,  always  acknowledged.  He  reverenced 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  honored  the  pure  morality  which  they 
t^aeh,  and  clung  to  the  hopes  of  future  life  which  they  impart 
He  beheld  enough  in  nature,  in  himself,  and  in  all  that  can  be 
known  of  things  seen,  to  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  Supreme 

VOL.    II.  ^^ 
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Power,  withont  whose  providence  not  a  sparrow  ialleth  to  the 
ground.  To  this  gracious  being  he  trusted  himself  for  time  and 
or  eternity ;  and  the  last  words  of  his  lips  ever  heard  by  mor- 
tal ears  were  a  fervent  supplication  to  his  Maker  to  take  hiin 
to  himself. 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE." 


In  the  spring  of  1846,  a  large  number  of  the  merchants  and  othci 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to  offer  to  Mr.  Webaier  a  distinguished 
mark  of  tlieir  approbation  of  his  political  course.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  determined  to  invite  him  to  a  public  dinner,  and  the  pruposat  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  tlie  most  respectable  members  of  the  community, 
of  all  parties,  profeijsions,  and  pursuits  in  life.  On  the  25lh  of  April  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  called  to  make  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner,  and  a  large  committee  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  performance  of  tlieir  duty  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Webster  :  — 

"  Philadefphia,  April  27,  1846. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  Your  fellow^itizens  of  this  city,  desirous  of  express- 
ing their  frieudly  regard  and  admiration  of  your  services  to  your  coun- 
try, tender  to  you  a  public  dinner,  to  be  given  at  a  time  the  most  con- 
venient to  yourself 

"  Nearly  ait  who  offer  this  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  business,  re- 
moved from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  though  deeply  interested  and 
affected  in  all  their  relations  by  the  action  and  ugitatiun  of  party.  With 
these  your  name  has  long  been  associated  as  one  of  those  whose  ad- 
vice, whether  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whether  successfully  exert- 
ed or  not,  were  always  directed  towards  the  advancemeni  of  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity.  They  offer  to  you  this  to- 
ken of  respect,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem^  but  as  a 
mark  of  sincere  and  grateful  feeling. 

"  But,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
what  may  be  considerud  as  more  peculiarly  their  own  interests.  Am 
members  of  this  groat  republic,  ihey  desire  in  this  way  to  express  their 
approbation  and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  have  multiplied  and  strength- 
ened our  lies  with  the  family  of  nations ;  that  have  increased  and  made 
more  stable,  as  well  as  intimate,  our  own  national  sympMithtea  *  and 


*  Abndpcd  from  the  account  contained  in  the  Intnduction  la  the  original 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  following  9()tiech. 
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which,  by  extending  your  reputation,  have  given  credit  and  fame  H 
your  country. 

"  None  cherish  with  more  interest  these,  the  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  your 
fellow-citizens,  liian  those  who  now  lender  this  token  of  their  esteem. 
"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
"  Your  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 


"  ALFRED  U  ELWYN, 
CHARLES  W   CMUiiCHMAJf, 

DAnn  s.  nnn^s-Ttf. 

John  s,  KUH'i.t, 

FKKHEKirK  FKALEY, 
JOHN  A.sinJUlt?T, 
ALtLXAM>hK  H,  FREEMAN. 
JtJSKKH  H    MVKK-S, 

WNGLfcrrr)N  a  ^ikkcer, 

THOMAS  UHAMUUW, 
SAMPSON  TAMS 
DANIEL  HADDOCK,  Jk., 


HENUV  WHITE, 
JAUiB  M  THOMASL 
GKimfJF.  M.-CLELLAND, 
I.SAAt  K    tiAVlh 
WILLIA.M  D.  LEWIS, 
JOHN  (trcE, 
WrLLlAM  E  WHELAM, 
JOHN  H    MAKTLN. 
JOHN  MrCANtn 
THliiMAS  SMITH, 
WtLUAM  STKUTHERS." 


To  this  letter  Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  reply  in  acceptance  of 
the  invitation :  — 

"  Washmgton,  Maif  1,  1846. 

"Gentlemen,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  the  37di  of  April,  inviting  me  to  a  public  din- 
ner in  Philadelphia. 

"  The  character  of  tJus  invitalioii,  as  well  as  tlie  friendly  manner  iu 
which  it  is  expressed,  give  il  a  pccntiar  claim  on  my  regard,  and  render 
it  indeed,  on  my  part,  not  easy  to  be  declined. 

"  You  describe  those  whom  you  represent,  or  who  join  you  in  this 
mark  of  respect,  as  *  men  of  business,  removed  from  the  party  strifes 
of  the  country,  though  deeply  atTc-cted  and  interested  in  all  their  rela- 
tions by  the  action  and  agitation  of  party  movements.' 

"  I  deem  it  a  high  honor,  Gendemen,  to  be  requested  by  such  men  iu 
accept  a  mark  of  their  esteem  ;  and  when  my  public  duties  shall  allow, 
I  will  gladly  meet  you  ami  your  friends  on  such  day  as  may  suit  your 
convenience. 

"  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  all  the  business  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sessions  of  Congress  wliich  have  been  held  under  tlie  Comititu* 
tioD.  Daring  its  continuance  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  leave  the  duties 
o(  my  place,  even  for  a  few  days ;  but  after  its  conclusion,  if  you  wiil 
allow  me,  1  will  confer  with  you  upon  the  time  for  carrying  your  very 
IMpectful  purpose  into  effect. 

"1  am.  Gentlemen,  with  entire  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Webstek. 

•To  Messes.  A.  L.  Elwtn,  C.  W.  Churchman,  D.  S.  Brown,  and 
other  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee." 

Mr.  Webster''B  duties  at  Washington  prevented  this  invitation  from 
taking  immediate  effect,  and  other  causes  of  delay  occurring,  the  dinner 
was  postponed  till  the  2d  of  December,  when  it  look  place  in  the  greai 
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Hftloon  of  the  Museum  Building.  Every  arrangement  was  made  to  give 
the  most  imf>osing  and  agreeable  effect  to  the  festival.  Preparation 
was  made  for  the  recepi'on  of  a  very  large  company,  consisting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  dinner  and  of  guests  particularly  Invited  from  the 
principal  neighboring  cities  of  the  Union.  The  entertainment  was  of 
the  most  liberal  description.  The  hall  and  the  tables  were  richly  and 
tastefully  decorated.  Wreaths,  bamiers,  arches,  vases,  aid  flowers, 
skilfully  disposed,  met  the  eye  in  every  direction  ;  and  before  the  speak* 
ing  commenced,  the  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies. 

The  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  presided  at  the  table,  and,  aAer  one  or  two 
patriotic  sentiments,  addressed  the  company  as  follows  :^ 


••'Gentlemen, —  I  rise  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  the  great 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  illustrious  guest  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  welcome.  It  is  cause  for  felicitation  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

'^  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  him,  with 
earnest  atieniion,  in  his  high  vocations  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  have  always  seen  him  there  exercising  his  great  talents 
for  the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  republic.  And  we,  in  com- 
mon with  the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism.  In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  com- 
forter; and  more  than  once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security, 
and  prosperity. 

"  in  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
courageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  ability,  has 
carried  out,  as  for  as  his  agency  could  prevail,  the  true  principles  of  the 
American  system  of  govemraent, 

"For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much,  and  we  open 
our  grateful  hearts  to  him  in  thanks;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelings  of 
profound  respect  and  warm  affection,  that  we  are  rejoiced  at  his  pres- 
ence here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends, —  his  faitliful  Philadelphia 
friends  and  admirers. 

"  I  offer  you  the  health  of 

"  Daniel  Webster,  —  the  faithful  representative,  the  able  negotia- 
tor, the  fearless  statesman,  the  eloquent  Defender  of  the  Constitution. 
His  patriotic  services  demand  our  gratitude,  his  untarnished  honor  is 
the  nation's  property." 

Mr.  Breck,  while  making  these  remarks,  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  cheers  of  the  audience  ;  and  when  at  the  close  he  introduced 
thoir  distinguished  guest,  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  burst  forth 
from  the  whole  company.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
excited  feeliags  of  tlie  occasion  were  sufliciently  subdued,  to  allow  the 
voice  of  the  orator  to  be  heard  in  reply.  When  silence  was  at  length 
restored,  Mz    Webster  delivered  the  following  speech. 
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It  seems  proper  to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  length  of  this  speech, 
the  eagerness  of  \hc  public  to  possess  it  without  delay,  it  appears  to  hava 
been  written  off  from  the  reporter's  notes  with  haste,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived very  little,  if  any,  revision  from  the  author.  It  is  erident  tha4 
portions  of  it  are  presented  in  a  fragmentary  form. 
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Mr.  Chairman, —  It  is  my  duty,  in  the  first  place,  to  cxpa'MH 
the  uncommon  emotions  which  I  feel  in  rising  to  discuss  im- 
portant subjects  in  a  presence  like  this.  It  has  not  been  my 
fortune,  heretofore,  to  enter  upon  such  a  duty  as  is  now  before 
me,  while  galleries  like  these  have  been  filled  by  an  assem- 
blage of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  sex.  Gentlemen,  I  come 
among  you  to  address  you  as  men  of  business  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  men  engaged  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of  private 
life,  and  having  no  other  interest  in  the  political  events  and  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  than  as  the  course  and  acts  of  govern- 
ment affect  life  and  liberty,  property  and  industry.  You  are 
merchants,  you  are  therefore  deeply  concerned  in  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  in  whatever  respects  its  commercial  prosperity. 
You  are  manufacturers,  mechanics,  artisans ;  you  have  an  int«r* 
est,  therefore,  in  all  those  wise  laws  which  protect  capital  and 
labor  thus  employed,  all  those  laws  which  shed  their  benign 
influence  over  the  industrial  pursuits  of  human  life.  You  arc 
holders  of  city  property,  many  of  you  are  landholders  in  the 
country^  many  of  you  are  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  your 
own  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Finally,  I  know  you 
are  all  Americans,  you  are  all  members  of  this  great  and  glo- 
rious republic,  bound  to  its  destiny,  partaking  of  all  the  hap- 
piness which  its  government  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  inter- 
eated  in  every  thing  that  respects  its  present  prospects  and  its 
future  renown. 

I  am  honored,  Gentlemen,  by  an  invitation  to  address  such  an 

*  A  Speech  dehrered  at  a  Great  Public  Dinner,  given  to  Mr.  Webster  at  Phit 
■detphia,  on  'he  Sd  of  December,  1B46,  Hon.  Samuel  Breck  in  the  Chair 
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assemblage  of  my  feUow-citizens.  I  will  say  that  it  is  alway!i 
agreeable  to  me  to  apeak,  and  to  think,  upon  great  questiona 
respecting  our  politiciil  institutions,  their  progress  and  their  re- 
sults, in  this  city  of  Philadelphia.  With  no  habits  of  public  life 
but  such  as  have  connected  me  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Un'ted  States,  accustomed  somewhat  to  study  its  historj'  and 
its  prmciples,  and  called  upon  now^  for  some  years,  to  take  r. 
part  in  its  administration,  so  far  as  the  action  of  Congresa  is 
concerned,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  look  back  to  the  origin  of 
that  independence  from  which  the  Constitution  sprung,  aud 
to  the  Constitution  itself  out  of  which  the  government  now 
established  over  us  arose.  These  reflections  bring  with  them 
agreeable  local  associations.  The  independence  of  our  country 
was  declared  in  yonder  hall,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  also, 
within  the  same  venerable  walls;  and  when  one  to  whom  that 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  that  Constitution  are  objecta 
of  the  highest  human  regard  enters  that  hall,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  gather  around  him,  in  imagination,  the  great  men,  the 
illustriuuii  sages,  who  illled  it  on  those  successive  occasions. 
They  are  all  gone  to  their  graves.  But  they  have  left  their 
works  behind  them,  as  imperisliuble  memorials  of  their  wisdom. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is,  in  all  respects,  much  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country.  She  is,  in  all  respects,  inter- 
ested in  what  affects  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  republic.  Her 
position  along  the  line  of  tlie  coast  is  central  and  important,  her 
population  is  large,  the  occupations  of  her  people  are  various ; 
she  is  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  not  im- 
properly called  the  "  keystone"  of  the  arch  of  this  Union. 

Gentlemen,  some  years  ago,  in  addressing  a  public  meeting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  I  said,  what  I  believed  and  now 
believe,  that,  with  the  exception  of  England^  perhaps  there  is  no 
spot  upon  the  globe  so  abounding  in  natural  riches  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania-  She  enjoys  a  mild  and  delightful  climate,  a 
rich  and  exuberant  soil,  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the  woiid, 
with  mineral  wealth  beyond  calculation.  1  know  no  portion  of 
the  globe  that  can  go  beyond  her  in  any  just  statement  of  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  of  productive  power.  Pennsylvania,  too, 
Gendemen,  is  concerned  in  every  interest  that  belongs  to  the 
country.  On  her  eastern  boundary  she  touches  the  tide-waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  her  western  border  she  reaches  to  the  great 
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river  which  carries,  westward  and  southward,  lier  producis  raiser) 
beyond  the  Allcghanies  to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  Thus  she  is 
open  to  the  Gulf  on  the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  ocean  on 
the  east.  Her  position  is  central,  her  population  is  numerou&. 
If  she  chooses  to  say  that  she  will  connect  the  navigable  waters 
which  How  into  the  Gulf  with  the  navigable  waters  of  tlie  At- 
lantic, fihe  can  do  it  without  trespassing  on  any  stranger's  tern- 
lory.  It  is  \yith  her  a  family  aii'air.  She  has  made  one  line  of 
communication,  she  can  make  another,  and  as  many  as  she 
pleases,  to  wed  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  Atlantia 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinkine  that  what  Pennsylvania 
is,  and  that  greater  which  Pennsylvania  is  to  be,  is  and  will  be 
mainly  owing  to  the  constitutional  government  under  which  we 
live,  I  would  not  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  any  other  work  of  man,  with  idolatrous  admiration ;  but, 
this  side  of  idolatry,  I  hold  it  in  profound  resppct  I  bnlieve 
that  no  human  working  on  such  a  subject,  no  human  ability  ex- 
erted for  b^uch  an  end,  has  ever  produced  so  much  happiness,  or 
holds  out  now  to  so  many  millions  of  people  the  prospect, 
through  such  a  succession  of  ages  and  ages,  of  so  much  happi- 
ness, as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  who  are 
here  for  one  generation,  for  a  single  life,  and  yet,  in  our  several 
stations  and  relations  ia  society,  intrusted,  in  some  degree,  with 
its  protection  and  support,  —  what  duty  does  it  devolve,  —  what 
duty  does  it  not  devolv**  upon  us ! 

Gentlemen,  there  were  those  in  the  country  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  w^as  adopted  who  did  not  approve  it  Some  feared 
it  fr4:>m  an  excessive  jealousy  of  power;  others,  for  various 
causes,  disliked  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  however,  adopted  it,  and  placed  Washington  at 
the  head  of  the  Qrst  administration  of  the  government.  This 
Constitution,  fairly  expounded  and  justly  interpreted,  is  the  bond 
of  our  Union.  Those  who  opjxised  it  w^^re  atl  bound,  in  honor 
and  justice,  to  follow  the  example  of  Patrick  Hfiipy,  who  him- 
ee  f  opposed  it,  but  who,  when  it  had  been  adopii^d,  took  it  in 
tiie  fulness  of  its  spirit,  and  to  the  highest  extent  of  its  honest 
interpretation.  It  was  not,  then,  fair  for  those  who  had  opposed 
he  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  come  in  under  it  afterwards, 
and  attempt  to  fritter  away  its  provisions  bectause  they  disliked 
diem.     The  people  had  adopted  the  instrument  as  it  stood,  and 
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they  were  bound  by  it,  in  ito  (air  and  full  construction  and  inl 
pretation.  For  the  same  reason,  Gentlemen,  those  called  upon 
to  exercise  high  functions  under  the  Constitution,  in  our  day, 
may  think  that  they  could  have  made  a  better  one.  It  may  be 
the  misft)rtune  of  the  age  of  our  fathers,  that  they  had  not  the 
intelligence  of  (his  age.  These  persons  may  think  that  they 
conlcl  have  made  it  much  better,  —  that  this  thing  and  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  it,  and  therefore  they  will  try  to 
got  them  out  of  it.  That  is  not  fair.  Every  man  that  is  called 
upon  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
let  under  it  in  any  respect,  is  bound,  in  honor,  and  faith,  and 
luty,  to  take  it  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  to  act  upon  it  as 
U  was  understood  by  those  who  framed  it,  and  received  by  the 
people  when  they  adopted  it ;  and  as  it  has  been  practised  upon 
•iincc,  through  all  administrations  of  the  government- 
It  may  have  happened,  I  think  it  has  happened,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  spiiit  of  this  instrument  has  been 
departed  from ;  that  serious  violations  of  that  spirit  have  tak- 
en place.'  What  of  that?  Are  we  to  abandon  it  on  that  ac- 
count? Are  we  to  abandon  it?  Why,  1  should  as  soon 
think  of  abandoning  my  own  father  when  ruiltans  attacked  him ! 
No !  we  are  to  rally  around  it  with  all  oiu"  power  and  all  our 
force,  determined  to  stand  by  it,  or  fall  with  it.  What  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  early  periods  of 
English  history  ?  They  wrested  from  a  reluctant  monarch,  King 
John,  a  great  charter.  The  crown  afterwards  violated  that 
charter.  What  did  they  then  do?  They  remonstrated,  they 
resisted,  they  reasserted,  they  reenforced  it ;  and  that,  Gentle- 
men, is  what  we  are  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  never  felt  more  interested,  I  may  say  never 
so  much  interested,  in  the  course  of  my  public  life,  as  during 
some  periods  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  most  important  events.  It 
was  my  purpose,  towards  the  dose  of  the  session,  to  consider 
with  some  care  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  that  session,  and  to  express  my  opinions  on 
them,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  it  so  happened,  however,  that, 
in  the  fleeting  hours  of  the  last  week  of  the  session,  no  oppor- 
tunity was  oifered;  and  I  therefore  announced  a  purpose  of  tak- 
ing some  occasion  before  the  public  of  reviewing  the  acts  of 
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Congress  daring  the  last  seasion,  and  of  making  such  comments 
upon  them  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  they  deserved.  The 
present  may  be  a  proper  occasion  for  fulfilling  that  duty.  But 
my  purpose  has  been  so  long  deferred,  that  it  has  been  antici- 
pated. Other  commentators  have  arisen,  mire  effective  and" 
authoritative  than  I,  and  they  have  expressed  their  opinions  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  last  Bcssion  of  CongresB,  with  an  emphosip 
which  must  have  penetrated  the  dullest  perception. 

Grentlemen,  the  political  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 
country  since  the  termination  of  the  session  have  impressed  me 
with  very  profound  feelings.  The  results  of  the  elections, 
especially  in  the  central  States  on  the  Atlantic,  while  they  have 
awakened  new  hopes  and  new  prospects,  have  been,  neverthe- 
less, of  a  nature  to  excite  emotions  far  too  deep  to  be  expressed 
n  any  evanescent  glow  of  party  feeling.  It  appears  to  me 
quite  plain,  that  no  such  revolution  of  public  opinion  as  we 
have  now  witnessed  has  happened  in  this  country  before,  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  I  may  conJine  my  remarks,  in  this  respect, 
to  those  two  great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  When 
has  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  been  manifested  before^ 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the  great  controversy  of 
1799  and  1800  ?  At  that  period,  a  very  strong  political  dispute 
was  carried  on  in  this  city,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
State,  of  which  controversy  the  election  between  Governor 
McKean  and  Mr.  Ross  was  one  part  and  one  element  The 
former  was  elected,  and  certain  highly  important  political  results 
followed.  Since  that  time,  no  such  entire  revolution  of  popular 
sentiment,  in  regard  to  questions  connected  with  the  general 
government,  as  that  witnessed  within  the  last  year,  has  taken 
nlace  in  Pennsylvania.  I  may  say  the  same,  in  substance,  I 
believe,  of  New  York*  Since  the  time  of  the  great  controversy 
in  that  State  about  the  same  period,  I  know  of  no  change  of 
sentiment  in  New  York  of  such  magnitude,  and  which  has 
taken  every  body  so  much  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  these  changes  have  not  been  produced  by 
effort  The  country  has  been  calm,  the  public  mind  serene. 
There  have  been  no  mass  meetings,  no  extraordinary  efforts 
of  the  press,  no  great  attempts  of  any  kind  to  influence  men's 
opinions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  occurrence  is  the  spontaneous,  self- 
(•]..  II.  27 
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moved,  conscientious  conviction  and  feeling  of  the  people,  pro- 
ducing this  great  result 

Now,  Gf'ntlemen,  the  question  is,  What  is  this  revolution? 
What  is  its  character?  For  whom,  and  against  whom,  fo? 
what,  and  against  what,  has  it  taJcen  plac-e? 

Gentlemen,  I  intend  to  perform  the  duty  before  me  this  even- 
ing, without  denunciation,  without  vituperation;  I  intend  to 
avoid,  ns  far  as  possible,  all  reflections  upon  men,  and  all  unjust 
reflections  upon  parties.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  noonday,  that  the  revolution  which  has  now  taken 
place  in  the  country,  in  public  sentiraent,  is  a  revolution  against 
the  measures  and  the  principles  of  this  now  existing  administra- 
tion. It  is  against  the  maimer  in  which  ttiis  war  with  Mexico 
has  been  brought  on.  (Loud  cries  of  "  You  *re  right! "  "  You  're 
right!"  and  great  applause.)  It  is  against  the  larifi'  of  1846. 
(Deafening  applause.)  It  is  against  that  absurdity  of  all  aK 
surdities,  the  sub-treasury  bill.  (Shouts  of  laughter.)  It  is 
against  the  tluplieatc  vetoes.     (Great  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  the  present  administration  is  not  regarded  as  the 
just  representative  or  the  regular  successor  of  any  administra* 
tic  n.  In  it.«  principles  and  in  ita  measures,  it  certainly  does  not 
resemble  Ihe  adaiiniatration  of  General  Jackson,  or  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  most  certainly  it  resembles  no  other.  Now  we 
must  be  jnst,  we  must  be  just  to  tiiosc  who,  in  time  past,  have 
differed  from  us.  We  must,  in  some  measiue,  forget  the  things 
which  are  behind.  I  take  this  to  be  the  truth,  that  this  admin- 
istration has  adopted  a  system  of  its  own,  and  measiues  of  its 
own,  and  assumed  a  character  of  its  own,  di.Htinct  and  separate 
from  what  was  the  character  of  all  preceding  administrations, 
I  take  it  to  be  for  that  reason,  that  hundreds  and  thou.sands  of 
our  fellow-Citizens  in  this  State  and  in  other  Slates,  who  were 
supporters  of  General  Jackson's  administnition  and  Mr.  Van 
Bnr»'n^s  adtninistratiini,  repudiate  this  adnjijiistration.  I  think, 
Iherelbre,  that  this  administration  stands  alone,  1  will  not  say  in 
its  glory,  but  certainly  in  its  measures  and  Its  policy.  1  think  it 
is  eertiiin,  that  the  s(>l>er-minded  tmd  inteiligent  portion  of  the 
community  who  have  ijeretofore  sustained  what  has  been  called 
the  Democratic  party  have  fi>und  that  tliis  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk  either  adopts  new  measures,  not  before  known  to  the 
party,  or  has  carried  the  sentimeuts  of  tlie  party  hitherto  re* 
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oeived  and  ejcpressed  to  such  extremes,  that  it  is  impossible  foi 
huiie»t  and  just  men  to  fullow  it;  and  that  therefore  they  have 
come  out,  laying  aside  the  natural  reluctance  which  men  feel  in 
acting  against  the  party  of  their  friends,  —  they  have  come  out^ 
nevertheless,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  tlie 
principles  and  measures  of  this  administration,  they  have  docked 
to  the  polls  by  thousands,  and  given  plumpers  to  Whig  candi- 
dates. Now,  are  they  right  in  this  ?  Are  they  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  administration  has  adopted  new  doctrines,  or  car- 
ried old  doctrines  to  extremes  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  they  are  right ;  that  on  questions  of  vital  inter- 
est to  these  central  States,  and  to  all  the  States,  the  principles 
and  measures  of  the  present  administration  are  marked  depart- 
ures from  the  principles  arid  measures  of  General  Jackson. 

1  will,  with  your  permission  and  patience,  illustrate  this  sen- 
timent by  one  or  two  instances,  beginning  with  that  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  couiitry. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  too  light  a  question  to  ask,  whether  in 
this  respect  Young  Hickory  is  like  Old  Hiekory.  Bat  it  is  a 
great  question  to  be  put  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  put,  and  which  they  have  answered,  whether 
the  principles  of  the  present  administration,  in  regard  to  the 
protective  policy  of  the  country,  are  or  are  not  entire  depart- 
ures from  the  principles  of  Andrew  Jackson.     I  say  they  are. 

Grentiemcn,  I  have  not  been  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
General  Jackson.  We  all  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  decided 
and  strong  character.  For  one,  I  believe  that  in  general  his 
wishes  were  all  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  country. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  that,  to  establiah  that  happiness  and  per- 
fect that  glory,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  exert  a  Little 
more  power  than  I  believed  the  Constitution  gave  him.  But  1 
never  doubted  that  he  meant  well;  and  that,  while  he  sought  to 
establish  his  own  glory  and  renown,  he  intended  to  connect 
them  with  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  whole  country. 

(lentiemen,  after  the  passage  of  what  is  called,  or  has  been 
<  ailed,  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833,  no  great  agitation  arose  on 
the  taritV  subject  until  the  expimtion,  or  near  the  expiration,  of 
the  pfriod  prescribed  by  that  act.  Within  that  time,  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administrdlion  began,  went  through,  and  terminated. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the  businesi^ 
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presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  President  and  Congress, 
did  not  call  on  Mr.  Van  Buren,  during  hia  Presidency,  to  expresa 
an  opinion,  in  any  particular  or  formal  manner,  respecting  the 
protective  policy. 

But  I  will  now  compare  the  opinions  and  principles  ol  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  by  him  offi- 
cially, with  the  principles  and  opinions  of  General  Jackson  dur- 
ing his  Presidency,  as  expressed  by  him  officially.  I  begin, 
Gentlemen,  by  reading  to  you  what  Mr.  Polk  says  upon  this 
subject  of  protection,  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  being  his  first  annual  message.  It 
will  require  some  attention  from  you,  Gentlemen.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  presuming  too  much  upon  your  patience. 

Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Polk  says  in  hi^  message  of  last  Decern* 
ber,  on  the  opening  of  Congress :  — 

"  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  to  raise  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  necessar)'  expenses  of  government.  Congreas  may,  un- 
doubtedly, in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  discriminate  in  arrang- 
ing the  rates  of  duty  on  different  articles;  but  the  discriminations  should 
be  within  the  revenue  standard,  and  be  made  with  a  view  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  government. 

"  If  Congress  levy  a  duty,  for  revenue,  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  given 
nrticlo,  it  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and 
will,  incidentally  and  necessarily,  afford  protection  or  advantage  to  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  homo  manufacturer  of  a  similar  or  like 
article  over  the  importer.  If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  will 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  money,  and  afibrd  greater  protection.  If 
it  be  raised  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  if,  as  it  is 
raised,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protec- 
tion and  advantage  wilt  also  be  increased*  but  if  it  be  raised  to  thirty-one 
per  cent.,  and  it  is  found  that  the  revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  it  ceases  to  be  revenue  duty.  The  precise 
point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties,  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from 
experience  that  the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
which  can  be  laid  for  the  bona  Jide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the 
■upport  of  the  government." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  those  who  find  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding exactly  what  Mr.  Polk  means  by  the  "  revenue 
standard."  Perhaps  this  is  not  entirely  plain.  But  one  thing 
is  clear,  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  mean,  he  means  to  be 
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against  all  protecdoit  He  means  that  the  sole  and  exclusive 
object  to  be  regarded  by  the  legislator,  in  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, is  to  obtain  money  for  the  revenue.  That  is  to  be  the 
only  tiling  aimed  at.  He  says,  troly,  that  if  a  duty  be  laid  on 
an  imported  article,  an  incidental  benefit  may  accrue  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  like  article  at  home.  But  then  this  is  incidental;  it 
is  altogether  adventitious,  an  accident,  a  collateral  or  consequen- 
tial result.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  liito  the  view  of  the 
law-makers.  It  is  +o  form  no  part  of  their  purpose  in  framing 
or  passing  the  iaw.  That  purpose  is  to  be  confined  altogether 
to  the  inquiry  after  that  "  maximum  rate  of  duty  whicli  can  be 
laid  for  the  bond  fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  support 
of  the  government." 

This  is  his  doctrine,  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it  It  is  to 
lay  such  duties  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  revenue,  and  noth- 
ing but  revenue ;  and  if,  in  raising  a  revenue  duty,  it  shall  hap- 
pen that  domestic  manufactures  are  protected,  why  that 's  aU 
very  well.  But  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  is  not 
to  be  any  object  of  concern,  nor  to  furnish  any  motive,  to  those 
who  make  the  law.  I  think  I  have  not  misrepresented  Mr.  Polk. 
I  think  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  is  precisely  as  I 
state  it.  Indeed,  I  have  given  you  his  own  words.  He  would 
not,  himself,  deny  the  meaning  of  his  words,  as  I  have  stated  it. 
He  is  for  laying  taxes  for  revenue,  and  for  revenue  alone,  just  as 
if  there  were  no  iron  manufactures,  or  other  manufactures,  in  the 
United  States.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Folk. 

Now,  was  this  General  Jackson's  doctrine  ?  Was  it  ever  hia 
doctrine?  Let  us  see.  I  read  you  an  extract  from  GreneraJ 
Jackson's  first  message.     He  says:  — 

"  The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  orticlea 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  is  that  which  wiH  place  our  own  in 
fair  competition  with  those  of  other  countries ;  and  tlie  inducements  to 
advance  even  a  step  beyond  this  point  are  controlling,  in  regard  to  those 
articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  of  war." 

What  is  this  doctrine  ?  Does  it  not  say  in  so  many  words, 
that,  in  imposing  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  manufactures, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  framers  of  the  law  to  lay  such  duties, 
and  to  lay  them  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  give  our  own  producers 
a  fair  competition  against  the  foreign  producer?  And  does  not 
27* 
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General  Jackson  go  further,  and  say,  —  &iid  yoU}  PennaylvdniaiiH, 
fiponi  here  to  Pittsburg,  and  oil  you  workers  in  Iron  and  owners 
of  iron  mines,  may  consider  it,  —  does  he  not  go  further,  and  say, 
that^  in  regurd  to  uHiel«>a  of  primary  importance,  in  time  of  war 
we  are  under  controlling  reasons  for  going  a  step  farther,  and 
putting  down  foreign  competition  ?  Now,  1  submit  to  yon,  Gen- 
tlemen, instead  of  putting  down  foreign  competition,  is  not  the 
tarifT  of  1846  calculated  to  put  down  our  own  competition  ? 

But  I  will  read  to  you,  Gentlemen,  an  extract  from  General 
Jackson^s  second  message,  which,  in  my  opinion,  advances  the 
true  doctrine,  the  true  American  constitutional  rule  and  princi- 
ple, fully,  clearly,  admirably. 

''The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the 
several  States ;  the  right  to  adjust  those  duties,  with  the  view  to  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  branches  of  industry,  is  so  completely  identi- 
cal with  that  power,  that  it  is  dilticult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  ihe  other. 

^^  The  Slates  have  delegated  dieir  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the 
general  government,  without  limitniion  or  restriclion,  saving  the  very 
inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws.  This  au- 
thority having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  States,  the  right  to  exercise 
it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not  exist  in  them,  and  consequently 
if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  general  governtnenl,  it  must  be  exlincL 
Our  political  system  would  thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  strip- 
ped of  the  right  to  foster  their  own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most 
selfish  and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  na- 
tions. 

*■*■  This,  surely,  cannot  be  the  case  ;  this  indispensable  power  thus  siir* 
rendered  by  the  States,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the 
subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress. 

"  In  this  conclusion  1  am  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presi- 
dents Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  who  have  each  re- 
peatedly recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the  Constitution, 
as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the  continued  acquiescence  ot 
the  States,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people,** 

It  appears  to  me,  Grentlemcn,  that  these  extracts  from  General 
Jackson*s  messages  read  very  differently  from  the  extracts  from 
President  Polk's  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  which  I  have  quoted.  I  think  that  his  notion  of  a 
revenue  standard  —  if  President  Polk  means  any  thing  by  it  be- 
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rond  this,  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  this  government  to  obtain 
as  mnch  money  as  it  needs,  and  to  obtain  it  in  the  bett  way  it 
can,  if  he  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  other  object  belong- 
ing to  the  revenue  standard  which  is  not  incidental,  which  may 
or  may  not  happen  —  is  all  visionary,  vague,  ideal,  and,  when 
touched  by  the  principles  announced  by  General  Jackson,  ex- 
plodes like  gun-cotton.  You  perceive,  Gentlemen,  that  in  hi« 
message  to  Congress  General  Jackson  addressed  himself  direct'- 
ly  to  the  object.  He  says,  in  raising  revenues,  consider  that 
your  duty  is  so  to  arrange  duties  on  imports  as  to  give  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  country  a  fair  competition,  and,  in  certain 
articles,  to  suppress  foreign  competition.  There  is  an  object,  a 
purpose,  a  motive,  in  protection  and  for  protection,  and  it  is  not 
left  to  the  cabalistic  word  "  incidental." 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  see 
the  difference  between  the  principles  of  CJeneral  Jackson  and  the 
principles  of  this  administration  on  the  great  subject  of  protec- 
tion, and  I  have  endeavored  to  present  that  diiference  plainly, 
and  in  the  very  words  of  each.  I  think  they  see  the  dilTerence, 
also,  upon  other  important  subjects. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  war  with  Mexico.  I  am  accustomed, 
Gentlemen,  to  mix  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  as  my  circumstjinccH 
will  allow,  with  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  life ;  men 
of  v^ous  political  opinions.  Your  own  avocations  and  con- 
cerns in  life  will  have  led  you  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  now  ask 
you,  if  you  ever  found  a  sensible  and  reasonable  man  who  said 
to  you  that  he  believed  that,  if  Grenerai  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  we  should  have 
had  this  Mexican  war.  I  have  found  none  such.  Why,  we  all 
know,  Gentlemen,  that  the  President, —  I  have  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  greater  or  less  worth,  or  the  peculiar  claims  between 
members  of  a  party  to  which  1  do  not  belong,  —  but  we  all  know 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  came  into  oifice  against  Mr.  Van  Buren ; 
that  he  came  in  on  the  Texas  interest  and  for  a  Texas  purpose ; 
and  wi*  ail  know  that  Texas  and  Texas  purposes  [lave  brought 
on  this  war.  Therefore  I  say,  I  know  no  man  of  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment  who  t>elieves  that,  if  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion had  nominated,  and  the  people  elected,  ^L•.  Van  Buren  to 
the  Presidency,  we  should  now  have  on  hand  a  Mexican  war. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been  to  show  you,  Gentle* 
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men,  what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  itself;  and  it  is 
vain  for  any  body  to  say,  that  any  local  causes  here,  or  local 
causes  there,  have  brought  about  this  result  That  Anti-rentisra 
in  New  York  and  some  other  ism  in  Pennsylvania  have  pro- 
duced such  important  consequences,  it  is  folly  to  say;  there  in 
nothing  at  all  in  it.  The  test  is  this.  Do  you  say  that  que» 
lions  of  State  policy  or  State  elections  only  have  influenced  thiu 
esult?  If  you  say  so,  then  look  at  the  elections  for  members 
of  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  State  questions ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  this  State  and  in  New  York  have  been  car 
ried  by  larger  majorities  than  any  other  elections.  These  elec- 
tions have  been  governed  mainly  by  questions  of  national  pol- 
icy. There  were  counties  in  New  York  in  which  there  was  no 
Anti-rentism.  There  were  others  in  which  Anti-rent  influence 
was  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  otlier.  But  take  the  test  even 
in  regard  to  them.  I  find  it  stated,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that 
Mr.  Fish,  the  Whig  candidate  for  LieutenantrGrovernor,  a  most 
respectable  and  honorable  man,  but  certainly  not  a  supporter  of 
those  who  profess  themselves  in  favor  of  Anti-rent  doctrine, — 
find  it  stated  tliat  he  obtained  more  votes  for  the  office  of  Lieu 
ten  ant- Governor  than  Mr.  Wright  received  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  That  flattering  unction,  therefore, 
gentlemen  cannot  lay  to  themselves.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
getting  over  the  result  of  the  popular  eleclioiij  nor  getting  be- 
yond it,  nor  getting  around  it,  nor  behind  it,  nor  doing  any  thing 
with  it,  but  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  the  measures  of  the  present  administration. 

I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
session,  connected  with  the  previous  course  of  the  administra- 
tion, since  Mr.  Polk  assumed  the  ottice  of  President 

The  question  respecting  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  a  settled 
question,  and  all  are  glad  that  it  is  so.  I  am  not  about  to  dis- 
turb it,  nor  do  I  wish  to  revive  discussions  connected  with  it* 
but  in  two  or  three  particulars  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some 
emarks  upon  it 

By  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1842,  all  questions  subsist* 
ing  between  the  United  States  and  England  were  settled  and 
adjusted,  with  the  exception  c»f  the  Oregon  controversy.     (Great 
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pplause.)  I  must  beg  pardon  for  the  allusion.  I  did  not  mean 
oy  any  allusion  of  that  sort  to  give  occasion  for  any  expressiop 
of  public  feeling  in  connection  with  my  own  servicct*.  As  I 
said,  the  Oregon  i|uestion  remained;  and  it  m  worthy  of  remark, 
that  its  importance,  and  the  intensity  with  which  it  was  pressed 
upon  tlie  people  of  tlie  United  States,  increased  when  every 
other  subject  of  dispute  was  adjusted. 

I  do  not  mention  it  as  a  matter  of  reproach  at  all,  for  I  hold 
every  man,  especially  every  man  in  public  life,  to  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  the  expression  of  his  own  opiiuuii,  and  to  dis- 
charge his  own  duty  acc<.>rding  to  the  dictates  oi  his  own  con* 
science ;  but  I  hope  it  niuy  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  that,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  Presidential  office,  it  pleased  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  intrust  the  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  has  charge  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  pending 
this  Gregory  controversy,  to  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  gentJe- 
man,*  who  was  one  of  the  few  who  opposed  —  and  he  did  op- 
pose with  great  zeal  and  all  his  abiUty  —  the  whole  settlement 
of  ia42. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  assembled  in  May,  1S44.  One  of 
its  prominent  proceedings  was  the  sentiment  which  it  expressed 
respecting  our  title  to  Oregon.  It  passed  a  resolution  in  these 
memorable  words:  — 


"  Resolved^  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  ii 
clear  and  unquestionable  ;  that  no  part  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded  to 
Kngland,  or  any  other  power." 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  makes  the  same  declara- 
tion in  the  very  same  words,  with  marks  of  quotation,  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, by  direction  of  the  President,  repeats  the  declaration  in 
his  lett-er  to  Mr.  Packenham,  of  the  30th  of  August,  1845;  and 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  last  December,  hav- 
ing made  some  apology  for  entering  into  a  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  former  offers  of  this  governineiit,  ijiforins  ihern,  tliat  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  had  been  asserted  and  niaiiitained, 
aa  was  believed,  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguineata.  Through 
nil  the  debates  in  the  two  houses,  on  all  occasions,  down  t4>  the 
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day  of  the  treaty,  our  right  to  the  whole  territory  was   |>tu 
nouiiccd  **  clear  and  unquestionable.'* 

In  and  otit  of  Congresa,  the  universal  eeho  wa?,  that  "oar 
title  to  the  whoie  of  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable." 
The  Baltimore  rt^olutions,  in  sentiment  and  in  words,  ran 
through  all  d(K*umeiits,  all  speeches,  and  all  newspapers.  If  you 
knew  what  the  Baltimore  Convention  had  said,  you  knew  what 
all  tliose  who  were  attached  to  the  party  had  said,  would  ^ay, 
or  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  said. 

I  remember,  Gentlemen,  that  when  I  was  at  aehool  I  felt  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  Homer's  messengers  for  the  exact  literal 
fidelity  with  which  they  delivered  tlieir  messages.  The  seven 
or  eight  lines  of  good  Homeric  Greek  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  they  recited 
to  whomsoever  the  message  was  to  be  carried ;  and  as  they  re- 
peated them  verbatim,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice,  it  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  learning  ^o  much  more  Greek. 

Any  botiy  who  atteinled  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  beard 
this  resolution,  would,  in  like  manner,  be  familiar  with  what 
was  to  come,  and  prepEired  to  hear  again  of  *'  our  clear  and  un- 
questionable title." 

Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  the  clearneas  of  the  title  was  a  good 
deal  questioned  by  a  distinguished  gentlcn^an  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Benton),  and  the  end  was,  1  think,  u  just  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question  by  division  of  the  Territory;  forty-nine 
carrying  it  against  fifty-four  forty/  Now,  Gentlemen,  the  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  settlement  of  this  Oregon  ques- 
tion by  treaty  is  thia.  In  the  general  operation  of  govern- 
ment, treaties  are  negotiated  by  the  President  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate;  but  here  is  the  reverse,  —  here  is  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  Senate,  and  only  agreed  to  by  the  President.  In  Au 
gust,  1845,  all  effort  of  the  adniimstratlon  to  settle  the  Oregon 
question  by  negotiation  had  come  to  an  end;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that,  from  that  day  to  the  absolute  signature  of  the  treaty, 
the  administration,  or  its  agents  at  home,  or  its  agents  abroad* 
did  the  least  thing  upon  earth  to  advance  the  negotiation  to- 
wards settlement  in  any  shape  one  single  btep;   and  if  it  had 
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•food  where  they  left  it,  it  would  have  remained  unsettled  at  thi« 
moment.  But  it  was  settled.  The  discussions  in  Congress, 
the  diacussionH  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  general  sense 
of  the  community,  all  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  two  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  modern  times  rushing  into  war  and 
nhcdding  Christian  blood  in  such  a  controversy.  AH  enforced 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  a  question  to  be  settled  by  an  equita- 
ble and  fair  consideration,  and  it  was  thus  settled.  Aud  that 
b**ing  settled,  there  is  only  one  other  topic  connected  with  this 
subject  upon  which  I  will  detain  you  unth  any  remarks.  I 
would  not  do  this,  if  1  did  not  think  the  honor  of  the  country 
Bomewhat  concerned,  and  if  I  did  not  desire  to  express  my  own 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  administration. 

What  I  refer  to  is  the  repeated  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  ad' 
ministration,  to  submit  this  question  to  honomble,  fair  arbitra- 
tion- After  the  United  States  government  had  withdrawn  all  its 
offers,  and  the  case  stood  open,  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, by  order  of  his  government,  offered  arbitration.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1845,  Mr.  Packenham  wrote  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 

"  An  attentive  considcmtion  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Oregon  question,  has  determined  the  British  government  to 
inslruct  the  undersigned,  her  Britannic  Majesiy^s  Gnvoy\  A^c,  again  to 
represent,  in  pressing  terms,  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
expediency  of  referring  the  whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of 
that  territory  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state. 

"  Her  Majesty's  government  deeply  regret  the  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  to  eff(«;t  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims,  by  direct 
negotiation  between  the  two  governments. 

"  They  are  still  persuaded  that  great  advnntages  would  hnve  resulted 
to  both  parties  from  stich  a  mode  of  settlement,  had  it  been  practicable ; 
but  there  are  difficulties  now  in  the  way  in  that  course  of  proceeding, 
which  it  might  bo  tedious  to  remove,  while  the  importance  of  an  early 
fn  ttlement  seems  to  become,  at  each  moment,  more  urgent. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majeaty^s  government  think  that  a 
njson  to  arbitration  is  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  the  only  feasible 
step  which  could  ho  taknn,  and  the  best  calculated  to  allay  the  existing 
effervescence  of  popular  feeling,"  &c. 

To  this  Mr.  Buchanan  replied,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1846. 
hat 
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"  This  propostuon  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
portion  of  the  territory  is  valid,  and  thus  takes  for  granted  the  very 
ruestion  in  dispute.  Under  this  proposition,  the  very  terms  of  the  sub- 
mission would  contain  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  portion  of  the  territory,  and  would  necessarily  preclude  the 
United  States  fttym  claiming  the  whole,  before  the  arbitration,  and  this 
too  in  the  face  of  the  President's  assertion  of  the  30th  of  August,  1S45, 
made  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
whole  territory.  This  alone  would  be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
dining  the  proposition." 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Packenham,  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary,  1846,  addressed  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  inquire  "whether,  sup- 
posing the  British  government  to  entertain  no  objection  to  such 
a  course,  it  would  suit  the  views  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  refer  to  arbitration,  not  (as  has  already  been  proposed), 
the  question  of  an  equitable  partition  of  the  territory,  but  the 
question  of  title  in  either  of  the  two  powers  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory; subject,  of  course,  to  the  condition,  that,  if  neither  :^houkl 
be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to  possess  a  complete 
title  to  the  whole  territory,  there  should,  in  that  case,  be  as- 
signed to  each  that  portion  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
arbitrating  power,  be  called  for  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  re- 
spective claims  of  each/' 

Mr.  Packenham  proposed  a  reference  to  some  friendly  sover- 
eign or  state,  or  "to  a  mixed  commission  with  an  umpiire  ap- 
pointed by  common  consent;  or,  to  a  board  composed  of  the 
moat  distinguished  civilians  and  jurists  of  the  time,  appointed 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  bring  all  pending  questions  to  the 
decision  of  the  most  enlightened,  impartial,  and  independent 
minds." 

This  proposition,  also,  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a  note  of  the  4th  o( 
February,  declines ;  and  for  thus  refusing  it,  he  says  one  reason 
was  alone  conclusive  on  the  rnind  of  the  E'resident,  and  that  was 
"  that  he  does  not  believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  h 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration." 

Now,  Sir,  how  is  this?  What  sort  of  new  doctrine  is  here 
advanced  ?  1  take  it,  that  every  question  of  bouiidaiy  is  a  ques- 
tion of  territory,  and  that  from  the  origin  of  our  government, 
from  General  Washington's  time,  under  all  successive  adminis- 
trations, down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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referring  questions  of  boundary  to  arbitration.  The  matters  in 
dispute  with  England,  in  General  Washington's  time,  were 
refened  to  arbitration.  Each  government  appointed  two  com- 
missioners; these  four  were  to  agree  upon  a  fiith,  or  if  they 
could  not  agree,  he  was  to  be  8<*Iected  by  lot,  and  the  gov- 
ernment remains  bound  by  their  doings  from  that  day  to  this. 
This  reference  of  diH])utrd  boundarieH  to  some  form  of  arbitra- 
tion has  received  the  sanction  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  and  has  always  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  people.  Now 
comes  President  Polk  and  says  that  no  question  of  territory 
ought  to  be  referred  to  any  arbitjration  whatever,  however  con- 
stituted. Well,  what  does  this  lead  to?  How  are  disputes  be- 
tween different  governments  to  be  settled  ?  Consider  the  infirm- 
ity of  human  nature.  Two  governments,  like  two  men,  do  not 
see  their  respective  rights  in  the  same  light  Is  there  no  way  to 
adjust  thiri  dispute,  but  to  draw  the  sword?  Who  does  not  see 
that  this  doctrine  leads  directly  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  strongest?  Why,  let  us  suppose  a  tpu'stion  of  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Sweden.  There  is  a  dispute  about  a  boun- 
dary, or  about  national  territory,  which  is  the  same  thing.  The 
parties  cannot  agree.  Elis  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  fdl  the  Ru«- 
sius,  holdn  his  right  to  the  disputed  territory  to  be  clear  and  un- 
questionable. Sweden  doubts  it,  she  argues  the  question,  she 
puts  forth  her  own  claim.  But  the  Emperor  is  an  iiittcxilile 
fifty-four  forty  man,  and  wtiil  insists  that  his  right  is  clear  and 
unquestionable.  Sweden  then  proposes  arhitration,  either  to 
some  friendly  sovereign,  or  to  a  board  of  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent^  and  distinguished  private  individuals.  She  offers  to  bring 
the  matter,  for  decision,  before  the  most  enlightened  minds  of 
the  times.  But  his  Majesty  is  of  opinion,  that  a  question  of 
tenitory  is  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.  And  what 
then  remains  to  the  weaker  power,  but  submission  or  hopeless 
war? 

Do  ni  t  all  perceive,  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  o-iiy  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  strongest?  that  they  withdraw  public 
questions  between  nations  from  all  the  jurisdietion  of  justice, 
and  ail  tlie  authority  of  right,  from  the  control  of  enlightened 
opinion  and  the  general  judgment  of  mankind,  and  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  longest  sword  ?     I  do  not  think 
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this  coiresjxmJence  haa  raised  the  character  of  the  Uiiil 
States  in  the  estimation  of  The  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  doe* 
not  partake  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  at  war  with 
that  spirit,  as  much  as  it  is  at  war  with  all  our  own  history,  from 
1789  to  the  present  day.  The  sense  of  modern  times,  the  law 
of  humanity,  the  honor  of  civilized  states,  and  the  authority  of 
religion,  all  require  that  controversies  of  this  sort,  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal.  And  now 
that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and  main- 
tain our  own  rights,  I  wis^h  that  there  should  be  as  little  doubt 
of  our  justice  and  moderation. 

The  remaining  topic,  and  it  is  one  of  vast  interest,  cormected 
with  our  foreign  relations,  is  the  present  war  with  Mexico.  As 
that  is  an  existing  war,  and  as  what  we  aJI  say,  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress, will  of  course  be  heard  or  read,  if  thought  worthy  of  being 
read,  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  I  wish,  for  one, 
to  speak  with  caution  and  care,  as  well  as  with  candor,  io  every 
thing  respecting  it  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  opinions  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  case  wliieh  I  sincerely  entertnin, 
and  which  I  must  avow.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  go  back  and 
bring  up  in  short  the  history  of  the  whole  case,  Texas  achieved 
her  independence  of  Mexico  unexpectedly,  by  bravery  and  good 
fortune,  displayed  and  obtained  in  a  single  battle.  Texas  threw 
ofT  the  dominion  of  Mexico,  and  for  many  years  maintained  a 
governnipnt  of  her  own.  Her  independence  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  of  this  country,  and  by  the  governments  of 
Europe.  Mexico,  nevertheless,  did  not  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.  She  made  no  effort,  however,  to  re-subju- 
gate or  re-annex  the  territory  to  herself.  AlTairs  remained  in  this 
condition  for  many  years. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  strange  state  of  diplomatic 
things  which  existed  in  Washington,  not  long  ago,  growing  out 
of  these  successive  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  There  was  at  Wash- 
ington a  representative  of  Texas,  but  Texas  was  not  acknowl- 
edged by  Mexico.  There  was  a  representative  of  Mexico,  bat 
Mexico  was  not  recognized  by  Old  S|)ain.  There  was  a  min- 
ister from  Old  Spain;  but  the  present  dynasty  of  Spain  was 
nut  recoKiUKed  by  Russia ;  and  there  was  a  minister  of  Russia, 
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who,  in  common  with  all  the  other  minii«tere  alluded  to,  wat 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  Stnti'.s. 

I  am  not  about  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  annexation  of  Tex* 
as.  1  do  not  wish  to  revert  to  that  matter.  1  buve  to  any,  how- 
ever, that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  objections  which 
were  urged,  and  properly  urged^  again»t  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
had  no  great  relation  to  any  claim  of  Mexico.  They  were,  first, 
that  tiie  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  a  fair  exereise  of  con- 
stitutional power.  I  thought  so,  and  others  thought  so,  but  ft 
majority  in  the  ciiunsela  of  the  country  overruled  the  objection. 
Secondly,  it  was  thought  that  we  had  already  territory  enough, 
and  tiiat  tliere  was  some  degree  of  danger  in  extending  oiu*  ter- 
ritory further  than  it  was  already  extendeti.  But  in  the  third 
place,  and  this  wa.s  insurmountable  in  my  judgment,  it  was  au 
objection  tiiat  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  bring  under  the 
control  of  our  government,  and  make  part  of  this  Union,  a  coun- 
try which  was  then  free  from  slavery,  but  into  which,  when 
annexed,  slavery  and  slave  representation  would  be  introduced. 
That  objection  was  insurmountable  in  my  mind^  and  would 
be  so  at  ail  times,  under  ail  circumstances,  and  in  all  like 
oa«ea»  Id  the  fourth  place,  it  was  evident,  and  so  was  urged 
in  Congress  again  and  again,  that  the  amiexatiun  of  Texas 
might  lead  to  a  war  with  Mexicx).  These  are  the  four  grounds 
upon  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  opposed  by  tluise  who 
did  oppose  it. 

Now,  Oenilemen,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  comitry  whn 
thinks  less  respectfully  than  I  do  of  the  Mexican  go\*erriment. 
Unhappy,  unfortujmte,  miserable  Mexico  has  nothing,  and  for 
a  long  time  has  had  nothing,  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  gov- 
erament  When  she  broke  oif  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  pro- 
claimed herself  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  uttered  the  nanie  of  Washington  with  respect;  when 
nhe  professed  to  cherish  free  principles,  a  representative  govern- 
ment, trial  by  jury,  and  security  of  pergon;d  property  ;  why,  wp 
all  hailed  her,  and  wir^hed  her  well.  But  unfortunately  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  she  has  had  no  true  constitutional  govermnent ; 
has  had  no  government  under  the  uiduence  of  representative 
principles.  Ail  her  presidents  from  time  to  tinje  buve  been  men 
created  through  the  jtronuncianienios  of  the  military.  A  fortu- 
nate general  of  to-day  supersedes  him  who  was  fortunate  yoster 
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day  and  is  unfortunate  to-day.  One  military  man  soize*  the 
government,  and  obtains  what  he  can  from  the  people,  and  usee 
it  in  maintaining  an  army.  Another  man  to-morrow  makes 
another  seizure  of  public  or  private  property,  and  supersedea  bis 
predecessor.     Meantime  the  people  are  the  victims : 

*'  Quicquid  delir&nt  regea,  plectuniur  Achivi.*' 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  irregular  and  worst  governments,  in 
my  judgment,  that  has  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  annexation  was  completed.  The  western  boundary 
was  a  matter  about  which  disputes  existed  or  must  arise.  There 
was,  as  between  us  and  Mexico,  as  there  had  been  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  no  ascertained  and  acknowledged  weatern 
boundary. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  after  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  when  the  President  b«rgan  military  movements  in  that 
direction.  Now,  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  misrepresent  nobody, 
and  say  nothing  which  has  not  been  clearly  proved  by  official 
evidence,  I  will  proceed  to  state  to  you  three  propo.sitions,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  fairly  sustained  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
government  in  iU  various  branches  and  departments,  as  ofRcially 
rommunicated  to  Congress. 

1st.  That  the  President  directed  the  occupation  of  a  territory 
oy  force  of  arms,  to  which  the  United  States  had  no  ascertained 
title  ;  a  territory  which,  if  claimed  by  the  United  States,  was 
also  claimed  by  Mexico,  and  was  at  the  time  in  her  actual  occu- 
pation and  possession. 

The  Texan  Convention  was  to  assemble  July  4th,  1845,  to 
pas^  upon  the  annexation.  Before  tliis  date,  to  wit,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  move  towards  Texas ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  June  he  was  instructed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bancroft  to  enter  Texas,  and  concentrate  his  forces  on  its  "  west- 
ern boundary,"  and  to  select  and  occupy  a  position  "  on  or  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexation, 
will  be  our  weatern  border," 

That  the  United  States  had  no  ascertained  title  to  the  terri- 
tory appears  from  Mr.  Marcy's  letter  to  Genend  Taylor  of  July 
30th,  1845.  General  laylor  is  there  informed,  that  what  he  is 
to  "occupy,  defend,  and  protect"  is  "the  territory  of  Texas,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas," 
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It  appoara  in  the  despatch  last  quoted,  that  this  territory  had 
been  otx-upied  by  Mexico. 

Mr,  Marcy  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Rio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  up  to  this  boundary 
you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  excepting  any  posts  an 
the  eastern  side  thereof  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  the  republic 
of  Texas  did  not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annex- 
ation, or  shortly  before  that  event" 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  United  States  had  nei- 
ther an  ascertained  nor  an  apparent  title  to  this  territory;  for  it 
admits  that  Texas  oidy  made  a  claim  to  it,  Mexico  having  an 
adverse  claim,  and  having  also  actual  possession. 

2d.  That  as  early  as  July,  1845,  the  President  knew  aa  well 
as  others  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  territory  was  in 
the  actual  possession  of  Mexico;  that  it  contained  Mexican  set- 
tlements, over  which  Texas  had  not  exercised  jurisdiction,  up  to 
the  time  of  annexation. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  General 
Taylor,  that  "  This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has 
some  military  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are  and  for  some  time  have  been  in  the  actual  occupancy 
of  her  troops."  On  the  30th  of  July,  the  Seeretary  WTote  us 
already  mentioned,  directing  General  Taylor  to  except  from  his 
protection  "  any  po.^ts  on  the  eastern  aide  thereof  [of  the  Rio 
Grande],  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  forces, 
or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  peri'id  of  annexation,  or  shortly 
before  that  event." 

It  maniiestly  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  the  28th  of  May  down  to  the  consummation  of  his 
purpose,  to  take  possession  of  this  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
iiowever  unwilling  Mexico  might  be  to  yield  it,  or  whatever 
might  turn  out  on  examiiiation  to  be  her  right  to  retain  it  He 
intended  to  extinguish  the  Mexican  title  by  force;  otherwise  his 
acta  and  instructions  are  inexplicable. 

The    government    maintained   from    the   firsts  that    the   Rio 

Grande  was   the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  as  appears  from 

the  letters  to  General  Taylor  of  the  28th  of  May  and  15th  of 

June,  1845.     On  the  15th  of  June,  General  Taylor  ^^  as  instruct- 
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ed  to  take  such  a  position  "on  or  near  the  Rio  G.^nJe"  at 
"unll  be  bent  to  repel  invasion,  and  protect  what,  in  the  event  of 
annexation,  will  be  onr  western  boundary/'  In  accordance  with 
these  are  also  the  instructions  of  July  30tb,  to  which  J  have 
already  referred. 

On  the  6th  of  Augutit-i  the  Secretary  \vrote  to  General  Taylor, 
**  Although  a  j'tate  of  war  with  Mexico,  or  an  invasion  of  Texa» 
by  her  forcea,  may  not  take  place,  it  is^  nevertheieaa,  deemed 
proper  and  necessary,  that  your  force  should  be  fully  equal  to 
meet  witli  certainty  of  success  any  cribis  which  may  ariae  in 
Texas,  and  which  would  require  you  by  force  of  arms  to  carr^ 
out  the  w^truclitinx  of  the  got'ernmenl"  He  Is  tlien,  in  the  same 
letter,  authorized  to  procure  volunteers  from  Texas.  On  the 
23d  of  August,  the  Secretary  instructed  General  Taylor  thus  : 
"  Should  Mexico  ai^Hemble  a  Itu-ge  body  of  troops  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  cross  it  with  a  considerable  force,  »uch  a  movement 
must  be  regarded  aa  an  invasion  of  the  United  State^i,  and  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.''  He  is  then  instructed  how  to 
assemble  a  large  force.  On  the  30tli  o(  August  he  was  in- 
structed, in  case  any  Mexican  force  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  "  to 
drive  all  Mexican  troops  beyond  it " ;  that  any  attempt  by  the 
Mexicans  to  cross  the  river  with  a  considerable  force,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion ;  and  that  on  such  an  event,  namely, 
"in  case  of  war,  either  declared  or  made  manifest  by  hostile 
acts,"  he  was  not  to  confine  his  action  within  the  territory  of 
Texas.  On  the  1 6th  of  October,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  "  the 
infonuation  which  we  have  here  renders  it  probable  that  no  seri- 
ous attempts  wilJ,  at  present,  be  made  by  Mexico  to  invade  Texas/* 
But  General  Taylor  is  still  instructed  to  hold  the  couiitry  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  "  Previous  inntructions 
will  have  put  you  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territorial 
claims,  but  of  its  determination  to  assert  them." 

He  is  directed  to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  accord- 
ingly, as  near  the  Rio  Grande  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Up 
to  this  time  and  to  the  11th  of  March,  1S4G,  Gtnend  Taylor  was 
at  Corpus  Christ!  The  open  and  decided  step  was  taken  on 
the  13th  of  January.  On  that  day  the  Secretary  at  War  directed 
Geueral  Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  take  up  wl 
position  opposite  Matuinoraa.     He  is  instructed,  in  so  doing,  id 
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caae  Mexion  shoald  declare  war,  or  commit  any  open  act  of  ho8» 
tility,  not  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive.  Throughout  the  cor* 
reepondence,  it  is  plain  that  tJie  intention  was  to  extinguish  the 
Mexican  title  to  this  territory  by  aimed  occupation ;  and  the 
nstructiona  are  explicit,  to  treat  every  assertion  of  title  or  move* 
ment  on  the  part  of  Mexico  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  to  pro* 
oeed  acconiin^y  and  renitst  it. 

To  show  how  General  Taylor  understood  the  instructions  of 
hia  government,  it  may  be  ot>served  that  on  the  2d  of  March, 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras,  at  a  stream  called  the  Arroyo  Col- 
orado, he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  whose  commanding 
officer  informed  him,  that  if  he  crossed  the  etream  it  would  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  war,  and  put  into  [iia  hand  a  copy  o 
General  Mojias's  proclamation  to  tliat  effect.  Notwithstanding 
thifi,  Genend  Taylor  put  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  pushed  on,  the  Mexicans  retreating.  He  arrived  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  SJidell,  of  January  20th,  1846.  In  thia 
letter  Mr,  Buchajian  says:  — 

^  Id  the  meoD  time  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  refusal 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  you,  has  ordered  ilio  army  of 
Texas  to  advance  and  take  posirion  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  has  directed  that  a  strong  ^eet  shall  be  immediately  assembled  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  act  with  vigur  and 
promptitude  the  moment  tliat  Congress  shall  give  him  the  authority.'* 

Now,  if,  by  this  advance  of  troops,  possession  would  be  takeo 
on  the  extreme  line  claimed  by  us,  what  further  vigorous  action 
did  the  President  expect  Congress  to  authorize?  Did  he  expect 
CongreftH  to  make  a  general  declaration  of  war  ?  Cougresa  was 
tlien  in  session.  Why  not  consult  it?  Why  take  a  step  not 
made  necessary  by  any  pressing  danger,  and  which  might  nat- 
urally lead  to  war,  without  requiring  the  authority  of  Congress  in 
advance?  With  Congress  is  the  power  of  |>eace  and  war;  to 
anticipate  its  decision,  by  the  adoption  of  measures  leading  to 
war,  is  nothing  lesa  than  an  executive  interference  with  legisla- 
tive power.  Nothing  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence  could  jus- 
tify the  sending  of  troops  into  a  territory  claimed  and  occupied 
bv  a  power  with  wliich  at  that  time  no  war  existed.     Arid  ther«s 
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was,  I  think,  no  ca.se  of  such  necessity  of  seir-defence.  Mr. 
Slidell  replied  to  Mr.  Buchanan  on  the  17th  of  February,  say- 
ing, "  The  advance  of  General  Taylor's  force  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  strengthening  our  squadron  in  the 
Gulf,  are  wise  measures,  which  may  exercise  a  salutary  iuflueuoe 
upon  the  course  of  this  government." 

The  army  waa  thus  ordered  to  the  extreme  liraite  of  ouj 
claim ;  to  our  utmost  boundary,  as  asserted  by  ourselves ;  and 
here  it  was  to  be  prepared  to  act  further,  and  to  act  with  promp- 
titude and  vigor.  Now,  it  is  a  very  significant  inquiry,  Did  the 
President  mean  by  this  to  bring  on,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing on,  a  general  war?  Did  he  expect  to  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  prosecute  a  general  war  of  invasion  and  acquisition  ? 
1  repeat  the  question,  Why  not  take  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it 
then  being  in  session,  before  any  warlike  movement  was  made  ? 
Mr.  Buchanan's  letter  is  of  the  20th  of  January.  The  instruo- 
tiouB  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  had  been  given  on  the  13th. 
Congress  was  in  session  all  this  time ;  and  why  should,  and 
why  did,  the  executive  take  so  important  a  step,  not  necessary 
for  self-defence  and  leading  to  inimediute  war,  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  ?  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  well  de- 
8er\'es  an  answer. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  for  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  before  and 
at  the  time  when  tliese  troops  were  ordered  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  no  danger  of  invasion  by  Mexico  or 
apprehension  of  hostilities  by  her.  This  is  perfectly  evident 
from  General  Taylor^s  letters  to  the  government  through  the 
preceding  summer,  and  down  to  the  time  the  orders  were 
given. 

I  now  refer  to  these  letters. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  General  Taylor  writes  :  "  In  regard 
to  the  force  at  other  points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  except  the  militia 
of  the  country,  I  have  no  information;  nor  do  I  hear  that  the 
reported  concentration  at  Matamoras  is  for  any  purpose  of  inva 
fiion."  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  says :  "  Caravans  of  trad 
ers  arrive,  occasionally,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  but  bring  no 
nev;s  of  importance.  They  represent  that  there  are  no  regular 
troops  on  that  river,  except  at  Matamoras,  and  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  any  preparations  for  a  deraonslration  nn  this  bank 
of  the  river.'*      On  the  6th  of  September,  he  writes  thus :   "  1 
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have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  confidential  ageilt,  despatched 
some  days  sinee  to  Matamoraa,  lias  returned,  and  report*  that 
no  extraordinary  preparations  are  going  forward  there;  that  the 
garrison  does  not  seem  to  have  been  increased,  and  that  oui 
consul  is  of  opinion  there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war."  On 
the  11th  of  October,  he  says:  "Recent  arrivals  from  the  Rio 
Grande  bring  ito  new*  or  iiift»rmation  of  a  ditlcrent  aspect  from 
that  which  1  reported  in  my  last  The  views  expressed  in  pre- 
vious communications  relative  to  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
border  people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  continually  con- 
firmed" This  was  the  last  despatch,  I  presume,  received  by  the 
War  Department  before  giving  the  oT'ler  of  January  13th,  for 
the  march  of  the  army, 

A  month  after  the  order  of  march  had  been  given,  all  Oeneral 
Taylor's  previous  accounts  were  confirmed  by  him.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Adjutant-General  at 
Washington:  "  Many  reports  will  doubtless  reach  the  Depart- 
ment, giving  exaggerated  aeeonntM  of  Mexican  prepamtions  to 
resist  our  advance,  If  not  indeed  to  attempt  an  invasion  o(  Texas. 
Such  reports  have  been  circulated  even  at  this  place,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  personal  interests  connected  with  the  stay  of  the 
army  here.  I  trust  that  they  will  receive  no  attention  at  the 
War  Department  From  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  ob- 
tain, and  which  I  deem  as  authentic  as  any,  1  do  not  believe 
that  our  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  re- 
sisted. The  army,  however,  will  go  fully  prepared  for  a  state 
of  hostilities,  should  they  unfortunately  be  provoked  by  the 
Mexicans." 

This  official  correspondence  proves,  I  think,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  invasion,  or  of  hostilities  of  any  kind,  from  Mexico,  at 
the  time  of  the  march  of  the  army.  It  must  in  fact  be  plain  to 
every  body,  that  the  ordering  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a 
step  naturally,  if  not  necessarily,  tendinf^  to  provoke  hostilities, 
and  to  bring  on  war.  1  shall  ase  no  inHammatory  or  exciting 
language,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  proceeding  ia 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  Ihe  jitst  limitations  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  government;  an  act  pregnant 
with  serious  consequences,  and  of  dangerous  precedent  to  tiie 
DubLic  liberties. 

N  •  power  but  Congress  can  declare  war ;   but  wl>at  is  the 
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value  of  this  constitutiona]  provision,  if  the  President  of  his  own 
authority  ma}  make  such  military  moveraents  a«  must  brin^  on 
war?  If  the  war  power  be  in  CongrcsiR,  then  every  thing  tend- 
ing direrlly  or  naturally  to  bring  on  war  should  be  relerred  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress?  Was  this  order  of  march  given,  in 
the  idle  hope  of  coercing  Mexico  to  treat  ?  If  90,  idle  it  wa?,  a.* 
the  event  proved.  But  it  was  something  worse  than  a  mistake 
or  a  blunder;  it  was^  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  extension  of  execn* 
tive  authority,  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  I  see  no  neoe»- 
sity  for  it,  and  no  apology  for  it ;  since  Congress  was  in  session 
at  the  same  moment,  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
anil  tni^lit  have  been  consulted. 

It  will  be  contended,  probably,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  all  sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  lltii. 
That  act  has  a  preamble,  of  which  much  has  been  said.  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  neither  a  preamble,  nor  any  other  declaration 
of  a  legislative  body,  can  create  a  fact  or  alter  a  fact  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Chief  Justice  Marshall  ask  counsel,  who 
was  insisting  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  legislation,  if  he 
thought  an  act  of  legislation  could  create  or  destroy  a  fact,  or 
chongc  the  tnith  of  history.  Would  it  alter  the  fact,  said  he,  if 
a  legislature  should  solemnly  enact,  that  Mr.  Hume  never  wrote 
the  history  of  England?  A  legislature  may  alter  the  law,  but 
no  power  can  rtnt'rs(»  u  fact.  I  hardly  supposts  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  the  11th  of  May,  meant  more  than  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  defend  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  claimed 
by  him.  If  those  who  concurred  in  that  act  meant  thereby  to 
encourage  the  President  to  invade  Mexico,  and  to  carry  on  with 
the  whole  force  committed  to  his  charge  a  war  of  acquisition, 
to  establish  provinces,  to  appoint  governors,  to  call  elections,  to 
annex  new  worlds  to  the  United  States,  —  if  that  was  their  inten- 
tion they  have  never  said  it,  and  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it  was 
tneir  intention.  But  I  repeat.  Gentlemen,  that  Mexico  is  highly 
unjustilmble  in  having  refused  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
United  8tates.  My  remarks  on  this  subject  have"  been  drawn 
forth  by  no  sympathy  with  Mexico.  I  have  no  desire,  Heaven 
Knows,  to  show  my  country  in  the  wrong.  But  these  remark* 
originate  purely  in  a  desire  *o  maintain  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  they  are  established  by  the  Constitution  between  th*» 
diiTere  it  departments,  and  a  hope  that,  whether  we  have  con 
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qaesta  or  no  conquests,  war  or  no  war,  peace  or  no  peace,  we 
shaU  yet  preserve,  in  its  integrity  and  strength,  the  CunHtitution 
of  the  United  States. 

War,  however,  is  upon  \i8.  Annies  are  in  the  field,  navies  are 
upon  the  sea.  We  believe  that  the  government  ought  immedi- 
ately, in  any  honorable  and  satisfaetory  manner,  to  bring  that 
war  to  a  conclusiion,  If  possible.  We  believe  that  every  reason- 
able effort  should  be  made  to  pat  an  end  to  this  war.  But  while 
the  war  lasts,  while  soldiers  are  upon  the  land,  and  seamen  on 
the  sea,  upholding  the  flag  of  the  country,  you  feel,  and  I  feel, 
and  every  American  feels,  that  they  must  be  succored  and  sus- 
tained. They  bear  the  commission  of  their  government.  They 
are  under  its  order  and  control.  Their  duty  is  obedience  to  su- 
perior oommand.  They  are  engaged  on  a  foreign  service.  Tliey 
have  done  honor  to  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  raised 
the  character  of  its  military  prowess. 

I  am  behind  no  man  in  ascribing  praise  and  honor  to  General 
Taylor  and  all  his  forties;  and  I  am  behind  no  mnn,  and  per- 
haps forward  of  most  men,  in  the  respect  and  admiration  which 
I  feel  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  vohinteers  who  have  entered 
the  field.  We  know  no  period  in  our  history,  there  is  nothing 
in  cur  annals,  which  shows  superior  gallantry  on  the  part  of  raw 
recruit**,  taken  suddenly  from  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  and  put 
into  military  service.  Where  can  we  look  for  such  steadiness, 
iooJnesf*,  bravery,  and  modesty  as  in  these  volunteers?  The 
most  distinguished  incident  in  the  history  of  our  country  relative 
to  the  good  conduct  of  militia,  of  new  raised  levies  from  aniongs*! 
the  people,  is  perhaps  Jhat  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The 
gentleman  who  sits  by  me,  though  not  of  years  to  bear  arms 
was  of  years  to  be  present,  an<l  to  look  on  and  see  others  en- 
gaged in  that  conflict  He  did  all  he  ex>uld,  he  poured  his  fer- 
vent youthful  wishes  into  the  general  cause.  I  might  go  further, 
and  say  that  at  BiinkiT  Hill  the  newly  raised  levies  and  re- 
iTuits  sheltered  themselves  behind  some  temporary  defence*, 
but  at  Monterey  the  volunteers  assailed  a  fortified  city.  At  any 
rate,  Gentlemen,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  origin  of  the 
contest  which  called  them  there,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  military  power  of  the  Union  mav  he  depended  on, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  retjuire  it.  It  i> 
gratifying  to  know,  that,  without  the  expenr*e  or  the    langer  o 
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large  standing  armies,  there  is  enough  military  spirit,  enough' 
intelligence,  enough  perseverance,  and  patience,  and  subnnis* 
aion  to  discipline,  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  country,  to 
uphold  our  stars  and  stripes  whenever  the  government  may 
order  them  to  be  unfurled. 


I  will  now  leave  all  topics  connected  with  the  foreign  relationi* 
of  the  country,  and  pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects connecti^d  with  measures  bearing  upon  our  internal  and 
domestic  interests.  Of  these  there  is  one  of  great  public  irn- 
portance;  and  another,  connected  with  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  individuals  have  been  made  —  shall  I  say  it?  — 
Ihe  victims  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  I  speak  of  the 
Harbor  Bill,  and  of  the  bill  making  indemnity  for  French  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce  before  1800. 

There  is,  Gentlemen,  a  ciear  veto  power  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  an  express  provision  that  the  Pre-s- 
ideiit  of  the  United  States  may  withhold  his  approbation,  if  he 
Fee  fit,  from  a  law  of  Congress ;  and  unless,  after  reasons  stated 
by  him  for  so  withholding  his  approbation,  it  shall  be  passed  by 
two  thirds  of  botti  houses,  it  fails  of  legal  validity  and  becomes 
a  dead  letter.  This,  in  common  discourse,  we  call  the  veto 
power.  Something  like  it  existed  in  ancient  Rome.  But  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  borrowed  i(  from  England,  and  then 
qualified  it.  By  the  constitution  of  England,  it  theoretically 
exists  in  the  monarch,  and  without  qualification.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution,  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
qualified  it,  eo  that  if,  upon  reconsideration  of  the  same  measure, 
two  thirds  of  both  houses  concurred  in  it,  the  bill  should  become 
a  law,  the  President's  negative  notwithstanding. 

In  England,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  negative  acts  of  Par- 
liament has  not  been  exercised  since  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  nearly  two  hundred  years;  and  the  nmson  is  generally 
stated  to  be,  that  since  that  period^  such  has  been  the  course  of 
the  Brific<h  government  in  its  administration,  that  the  infinencr 
of  the  crown,  in  one  or  both  houses  of  Parliament,  connected 
with  the  power  which  the  king  possesses  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  sullicient,  without  recourse  to  the  exercise  of  tii»» 
obnoxious  veto  power,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  bills  with 
which  the  crown  was  not  satisfied.     Modern  commentators  say 
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that   influence,   in  this  respect,  has  taken   the  place  of  prerog- 
ative.     The  king  uses  his  influence,  but  never  actually  nega- 
tives bills  presented  to  him.     As  I  have  said,  our  Constitution 
places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  in  a  qualified  man- 
ner.    It  is  valid,  unless  two  thirds  of  both  hounes  concur  in  tho 
measure.     The  result  of  this  provision  has  been  rather  singular. 
I  will  not  impute  to  Congress  at  any  time,  or  to  its  members 
under  any  administration,  any  liability  to  corrupt  iutluence:  cer- 
tainly not.     But   I  suppose  all   will  admit  that  frequently,  and 
especially  in  party  times,  party  connections,  perhaps  some  little 
hope  of  office,  some  desire  to  benefit  friends  out  of  Congress. 
may  soften  opposition  to  particular  measures  in  particular  men's 
minds,  and  may  produce  something  which,  if  we  would  talk 
straight  out,   we   might  call    "  undue  influenced'     It  has  hap- 
pened, and,  if  we  are  curious  in  such  researches  to  fix  the  chro- 
nology of  occurrences,  we  might  find  instances  not  very  remote, 
that  persons,  still  members  of  Congress,  but  who  had  failed  in 
their  reelection  or  were  pretty  surti  of  failing,  have  concurred 
in  certain  measures ;   and  then,  not  beLig  longer  called   on  to 
berve  their  country  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  particularly  un- 
willing that  the  country  should  entirely  loee  their  services,  have 
condescended  to  take  office  under  the  executive.      Therefore  the 
reault  in  the  practical  administration  of  our  government  seems 
to  be  this.     Some  degree  of  influence  may  be  exerted  suflicient 
to  bring  one  third  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  then  the  President,  by  his  veto,  overwhelms  the  oth 
er  two  thirds  ;  so  that  if  the  purpose  be  to  defeat  a  measure  passed 
by  majorities  of  both  liousea  of  Cougress,  if  Influence  will  come 
in  and  do  one  third  of  *^he  work.  Veto  is  ready  to  do  the  rest 

The  first  victim  of  the  veto  power,  at  the  last  session,  waa 
connected  with  what  is  called,  though  not  very  correctly,  Inter- 
nal Improvement*.  It  was  the  Harbor  Bill.  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  great  interest  in  that  bill.  Seeing  nothing  in  it,  as  I 
thought,  but  such  things  as  General  Jackson^s  administration 
nad  approved,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  adminij*tration  had  ap- 
proved over  and  over  again,  I  had  no  more  apprehension  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  veto  that  bill,  than 
that  he  would  veto  an  ordinary  appropriation  bill  for  the  support 
of  the  army  or  navy.  1  was  as  much  surprised  when  it  was 
announced  that,  probably,  he  would  send  us  the  veto,  as  if  it 
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had  been  stated  to  me  that  he  would  veto  a  bill  necessaiy  tc 
carry  on  the  ^^overnment  But  the  veto  carne.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, that  bill  made  an  appropriation  of  one  million  three  ban- 
dred  thousand  dollars,  for  certain  harbor  improvements,  on  the 
ocean,  the  Gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  great  and  important  navigable 
rivers  of  the  country; —  a  work  of  peace^  of  improvement,  of  na- 
tional progress;  something  to  carry  us  forward,  in  convenience 
and  prosperity,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  sometbing  to 
make  permanent  fixtures  in  the  land,  that  should  do  some  good 
to  us  ami  our  posterity  for  ever.  That  was  ita  object  The  ap- 
propriation was  small.  The  particular  objects  were  somewhat 
numerous.  The  amount  was  no  burden  at  all  upon  the  trea«* 
ury  ;  in  connection  with  its  objects,  not  worth  considering.  And 
yet  here  comes  the  veto ! 

Well,  now,  what  is  to  be  done?  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  what  13  around  us.  Here  we  are.  This  vast  country, 
with  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  and  the  west,  and  these  great  riveis 
penetrating  it  through  hundreds  and  thousatids  of  miles,  —  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Is  it  not,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  that  for 
which  nature  has  done  mighty  things,  and  yet  calls  most  knidly 
for  man  to  do  his  part?  Providence  has  given  us  a  country  capa- 
ble of  improvement  It  is  not  perfected;  we  are  called  to  do 
something  for  ourselves ;  to  wake  up,  in  this  day  of  improvement, 
and  do  the  deeds  that  belong  to  improvement;  to  facilitate  inter* 
nal  intercourse;  to  furnish  harbors  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
pro|x*rty ;  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  rivers;  to  do  every 
thing,  all  and  singular,  which  a  large  and  liberal  policy  will  sug- 
gest to  an  iiifelLigcnt  people,  with  abundance  of  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  national  prosperity.  We  live  in  an  age, 
Gentlemen,  when  we  are  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  ex- 
amples set  us,  all  over  the  EiU'opean  continent,  I  do  not  speak 
of  England,  where  private  cnterjmse  and  wealth  have  gone  so 
far  nhead.  But  look  to  Russia,  to  Prussia,  to  Atistria,  to  Saxony, 
ti  Sardinia;  everywhere  we  see  a  spirit  of  improvement,  active, 
stimulated,  and  persevering.  We  behold  mountains  penetrated 
by  railroads,  safe  harbors  constructed,  every  thing  done  by  gov- 
ernment for  the  people,  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  peo- 
ple cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  Mississippi,     This  no 
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He  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven  or  eight  millions  of  peo 
pie  on  it:)  banks,  and  on  the  waters  Tailing  into  it,  abnolutely  calls 
for  the  clearing  out  rivers  and  for  the  removal  of  snags  and  oth^ 
er  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Who  is  to  do  this  ?  Will  any 
one  of  the  States  do  it  ?  Can  all  of  the  States  do  it?  Is  it  the 
appropriate  duty  of  any  one  State  or  any  number  of  States  ?  We 
know  it  is  not.  We  know  that,  unless  this  government  be  place<l 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  feel  that  it  is  their  constitutional  duty  to 
make  these  improvements,  they  never  will  be  made ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi  will  roll  over  srtags^  and  sntigs,  and  snags^ 
for  a  century  to  come.  These  improvements  must  come  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  cannot  come  at  all;  and  I  say  that  every  steamboat ithat  is 
lost  by  one  of  these  siiagSj  every  life  that  is  sacrificed,  goes  to 
make  up  a  great  account  against  this  government.  Why,  what 
a  world  is  there!  What  rivers  and  what  cities  on  their  banks! 
—  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and 
others  that  spring  up  while  we  are  talking  of  them,  or,  indeed, 
before  we  begin  to  speak  of  tliem ;  commercial  rnarta,  great 
places  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  along  these  rivers,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  so  many  inland  seaa!  And  what!  the  general 
government  no  authority  over  them, —  no  power  of  improve- 
ment! Wliy,  that  will  be  thought  the  moat  incredible  thing, 
hereafter,  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  will  not  be  believed  that 
it  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  administration,  that  these 
were  not  objects  deserving  the  care  and  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Harbor  Bill  negatived  by 
the  President  raises  a  vital  question.  This  question  was  put 
in  Congress,  it  has  been  put  since,  it  was  put  at  the  polls.  I 
put  the  question  now,  whether  these  internal  improvements  of 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  shall  be  made  or  shall  not  be 
made;  and  those  who  say  tliey  shall  not  be  made  are  right  tc 
adhere  to  Mr.  Folk;  and  those  who  suy  they  shall  be  made,  and 
must  be  made,  and  that  they  wil!  have  them  made,  why,  they 
have  the  work  in  their  own  Imnds,  and,  if  they  bo  a  majority  of 
the  people,  they  will  do  it 

I  do  not  know  that  we  of  the  East  and  North  have  any  espe- 
cial interest  in  this ;  but  I  tell  you  what  we  of  the  East  think 
that  we  have  an  especial  interest  in.  I  have  thought  so,  at  least, 
era  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  believe  all  my  asso- 
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ciates  from  Massachusetts  have  also  thought  so.  We  think  we 
have  ail  interest,  and  an  especial  interest,  in  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  liberaiity  in  regard  to  all  expenses  for  improvements  of  those 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
We  think  it  belongs  both  to  our  interest  and  our  reputation,  tu 
sustain  improvements  on  the  Western  waters. 

Now,  Gentiemen,  what  was  the  Harbor  Bill  of  the  last  sea 
sion  ?  What  was  that  bill,  whicli  both  houses  passed,  and  the 
President  vetoed  ?  Here  it  is.  And  although  this  bill  had  (liree 
n*adings  in  Congress,  and  one  mure  when  it  came  back  vetoed, 
[  would  ask  for  it  a  fifth  reading  now.* 

Such,  Crentlemen,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  appropriations  of 
this  bill,  running  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  lakes  down 
the  Gulf  and  the  rivers;  forty-nine  objects  in  all.  1  notice  but 
one  important  oinission.  1  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
very  liberal  up[)ropriution  for  the  better  navigation  of  Salt  River! 
This  is  tlie  bill  which  the  I'resident  negatived,  and  1  will  shortly 
•iitate  to  you  his  reasons,  as  I  collect  them  troiu  his  messages,  and 
make  such  remarks  on  tliose  reasons  as  1  may,  whilst  I  go  along. 

The  President  assumes  that  these  harbors  are  internal  im- 
provements, and  because  there  is  no  power  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  under  that  specific  head,  he  denies  tlie  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  altogether.  The  course  of  the  government 
has  been  just  the  other  way.  The  people  have  not  only  acqui- 
esced in  these  improvements,  but  clamored  for  them,  and  they 
are  now  very  likely  to  clamor  again. 

The  President  assigns  as  a  reasou  for  the  veto,  that  several  of 
his  predecessors  had  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  internal  improvements.  1  know  not  where  this  denial 
is  to  be  found.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors denied  the  general  power  of  making  all  kinds  of  internal 
improvement^},  nobody  contends  that  such  a  general  power  as 
that  is  in  the  Constitution.  But  then  the  question  is.  Does  this 
bill  imply  any  such  power?  These  works  are  not  internal  im- 
provements in  that  general  sense ;  they  are  harbor  improve* 
ments,  connected  with  commerce,  and  the  question  is  whether, 
as  such,  they  are  not  provided  for  ia  the  Constitution.  Let  ua 
not  be  carried  away  by  a  vague  notion  that  the  Constitution  of 

■  Mr.  Hone  of  New  Tork  here  read  the  bill,  at  tho  request  of  Mr.  Web«l«r 
*i  w  1)1  be  found  in  the  Appeodix,  No.  I. 
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Ihe  United  States  pves  no  power  to  make  internal  improvementa, 
and  therefore  does  not  authorize  expenditures  on  a  harbor.  We 
are  speaking  of  things  not  by  any  general  name,  not  by  classifi- 
ration  or  classes,  but  by  phrases  descriptive  of  the  things  thein- 
selvea.  We  call  a  harbor  a  harbor.  If  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  aaya  that  is  a  matter  of  internal  improvement,  why 
tnen  I  say,  that  the  name  cannot  alter  the  thing;  the  thing  is  a 
harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these  harbors  touch  naviga- 
ble waters?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  river?  and  are  not  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  Gulf,  and  bays  and  rivers, —  are  they  not  aU 
for  commercial  purposes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States*? 

The  President  says  that  some  of  the  objects  provided  for  by 
the  bill  are  local,  and  lie  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State. 
Well,  I  dare  say  they  do.  It  would  be  somewhat  remarkable  if 
a  harbor  were  found  lying  in  two  or  three  States.  It  would  be 
rather  a  large  harbor  that  would  embrace  parts  even  of  Connect- 
icut and  Rhode  Island,  tu'o  of  the  smallest  of  the  Stxites.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  site  be  Local,  or  whether  the  expen- 
diture be  local,  but  whether  the  purpose  be  general,  a  national 
purpose  and  object  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  expenditure 
upon  the  Capitol  was  local,  and  not  provided  for,  as  to  say  that 
expenditure  upon  a  harbor  or  breakwater,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  the  cimjitry,  is  a  local 
expenditure  made  within  a  State,  and  therefore  not  constitu- 
tional. Wherever  the  money  is  bo  expended,  it  is  expended 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  purposes 
conceded  to  it  by  the  Constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  regula- 
tion and  protection  of  commerce. 

The  President  draws  a  distinction  between  improvements  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  commerce  and  those  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
ternal trade,  and  states  that  the  objects  provided  for  by  thifl  bill 
are  for  the  benefit  of  internal  trade  only.  I  wonder  where  he 
finds  any  authority  to  rest  a  distinction  oa  that  fact,  even  if  it 
existed,  which  is  hardly  the  case,  I  think,  in  any  one  instance. 

The  President  says  that  many  of  the  appropriations  for  these 
particular  objects  were  made  for  the  first  time  by  this  bill. 
Well,  if  appropriations  had  been  made  for  them  before,  and  they 
lad  been  adequate,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  making  nei» 
29* 
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ones ;  but  the  question  is,  Are  not  these  new  objects  .he  sarLe 
in  principle  aa  those  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made 
very  many  titnes  ?  I  think  they  are  ;  but  1  Hhali  retiurn  to  that 
point 

But  Let  us  now  go  to  the  origin  of  thia  power.  Let  us  appeal 
from  the  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
written  text  of  the  Constitution ;  and  let  us  Hce  what  that  is. 
The  power  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  thia  r^ 
spect  is  expressed  in  the  Constitution  in  a  very  few  words.  It 
■ays,  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

The  whole  force  of  the  provision  is  concentrated  in  that  word 
"regulate."  Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  word  "reg- 
ulate," as  applied  to  facilities  for  foreign  trade^  does  extend  to 
the  making  of  beacons,  pit?rs,  and  light'-houses ;  but  his  message 
attempts  to  run  a  distinction  between  foreign  trade  and  trade 
between  the  States.  But  the  power  over  each  is  given  in  the 
same  clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  very  same  words,  and  ia 
of  exactly  equal  lengtfi  and  breadth.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are 
denied ;  if  one  is  conceded,  both  must  be  conceded.  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  by  any  argument  or  logical  process 
worthy  of  a  statesman's  mind.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary,  1  Bay, 
and  without  the  least  foundation,  to  affirm  that  Congress  may 
make  provision  for  a  harbor  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  not  of  domestic  trade.  Is  the  latter  not  aa  im- 
portant as  the  former  ?  Is  not  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  Bay  as  important  for  the  trade  of  Philadelphia 
with  New  Orleans  as  with  Liverpool  ?  and  so  everywhere  else  ? 
Is  not  our  coasting  trade  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  mar- 
itime interest,  and  can  we  yet  do  nothing  for  that? 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  entertain  the  idea  that  such 
a  distinction  can  be  drawn.  1  have  before  me  a  long  list  of 
acts  of  Congress,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  I  think,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  President  is  mistaken  when  he  speaka  of 
the  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  people  in  opinions  ad- 
verse to  harbor  improvements.  The  opinion,  both  of  Congress 
and  the  people,  seems  quite  the  other  way.  Here  is  a  list  of 
provisions  of  this  kind,  made  in  Mr.  Adams's  time,  in  General 
#ai:kson*a  time,  and  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  time,  for  exactly  sirailaf 
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jbjevts,  and  some  of  them  for  the  same  objects ;  and  I  should 
tax  your  patience  with  the  reading  of  this  list,  if  I  had  noi 
another  more  convincing  statement  to  make  to  you,  which  will 
close  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject" 

I  have  already  placed  before  you  the  Harbor  Bill,  as  it  passed 
both  houses,  at  the  last  session.  Some  of  it^  enactments 
have  been  read  to  you  by  my  friend  near  me,  Mr.  Hone;  and 
now  let  me  add,  that  I  have  caused  the  objecta  of  expenditure 
and  appropriation  in  that  bill  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
former  legislation  in  regard  to  these  several  objects  to  be  inves- 
tigated ;  and  1  will  state  to  you  the  result  Here  are  forty-nine 
distinct  objects  of  appropriation  in  this  bill  of  last  session  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  l^esident ;  and  out  of  this  List  of  forty-nine, 
thirty-three  of  them  are  the  identical  objects  for  which  appropri- 
ations were  made  during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
Thej-e  remain  sixteen;  and,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  these  sixteen  objects  that  have  grown  up  since  the 
time  of  General  Jackson,  and  which  Congress  thought  proper  to 
provide  for  in  this  bill,  are  every  one  harbors  connected  with  the 
external  trade  of  the  country,  and  therefore  strictly  within  Mr. 
Polk*s  own  rule. 

Gentlemen,  I  leave  this  question.  Li  the  free  discussion  of 
which  it  has  been  the  subject,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  the  argu 
ment  is  exhausted.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  convinced 
and  whether  we  will  stand  up  to  our  convictions.  The  question 
is,  whether  the  Great  West  so  important  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try, bearing  its  share  of  all  the  common  burdens,  is  t-o  be  struck 
out  of  all  participation  in  the  bene&ts  which  are  bestowed  upon 
other  portions  of  the  Union?  I  think  not  The  question  is  put 
already.  I  expect  to  hear  an  answer  to  it  from  (he  North,  the 
Northwest,  and  the  South.  But  1  do  not  rely  upon  conventions 
Ht  Memphis  or  St  Louis ;  I  do  not  rely  on  resolutions.  1  rely 
on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what  their  consti- 
tutional rights  are,  and  to  take  care  that  tbose  constitutional 
rights  shall  be  fairly  protected,  by  being  intrusted  to  proper  hands. 

Before  I  quite  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  1  must  say  a 
word  upon  an  important  report  made  to  tlie  Senate  at  the  last 
session,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Memphis  Conveation  were  referred     A  distinguistied  Senator 

*  Ihe  list  here  referred  to  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  11. 
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from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  chairman  of  the  com* 
mittee,  and  framed  that  elaborate  report.  So  far  as  he  admits 
any  thing  done  by  Congresa  to  have  been  rightfully  done,  and 
admits  any  degree  of  authority  in  Congress  to  do  what  has  not 
yet  been  done,  I  concur  with  him.  The  rest  I  reject;  for  I  do 
not  think  the  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent  man  are  sound. 
I  regret  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  from  him.  The  report 
proposes,  I  may  state  in  brief,  that  where  a  river  divides  two 
Stales,  or  only  two  Stat^is  are  concerned,  these  two  States  most 
make  the  necessary  improvements  themselves.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that;  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence whether  the  necessary  improvements  are  connected  with 
two  States,  or  four,  or  only  one.  Ii  is  not  a  question  of  location, 
—  it  is  a  question  of  public  importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
that  portion  of  the  North  River  which  runs  between  two  shores, 
both  of  which  belong  to  New  York.  There,  I  suppose,  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Governor  Marcy's  overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is 
called,  18  as  perfect,  as  It  is  to  make  a  similar  improvement  far- 
ther down,  where  the  river  divides  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  distinction  attempted,  as  it  strikes  rae,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  having  time  to  discuss  its  propositions  at  any 
considerable  length,  I  will  now,  by  way  of  cronclusion,  give  to 
you  my  views  on  all  this  question  of  the  power  of  making  har- 
bors.    It  is  my  opinion,  — 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  harbors  on  the  rivers 
and  on  the  lakes,  to  the  futl  extent  to  which  it  has  ever  proposed 
to  exercise  such  power: 

That  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged  useful  for  for- 
eign commerce,  or  only  for  commerce  among  the  States  them- 
selves, the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  constitutional  power  in 
given  in  the  same  clause,  and  in  the  same  words: 

That  Congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions  from  all 
rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  to  improve  their  navigation  and  utility,  by  appropriations 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States : 

That  whether  a  river  divide  two  States,  or  more  than  two,  or 
run  through  two  States,  or  more  than  two,  or  is  wh^illy  confined 
to  oue   State,  Ls  immaterial,   provided   its  importance  to  com 
merce  foreign  or  domestic,  be  admitted: 
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1  think  it  wholly  immaterial  whether  a  proposed  improve- 
ment in  a  river,  for  commerciBJ  purposes,  be  above  or  below  an 
actually  existing  port  of  entry  : 

Uy  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner  im- 
proving the  channel  of  a  river,  it  is  found  better  to  make  a  canal 
around  falls  which  are  in  it,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  construct  such  a  canal.  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  Congress  has  the  power  to  purcfiase  the  LouisvUle 
Canal  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  that  it  ought  to  exercise 
that  power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  piirchased  for  a  reasonable 
pric« ;  and  that  the  canal  should  then  be  free  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  use  it,  reserving  such  tolls  only  as  are  sufficient  to 
keep  the  works  in  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all  flow  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  government,  and  its  equal  power  over  trade  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  States ;  and  from  the  fact  resulting 
from  these  powers,  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a 
unit.  I  have  no  conception  of  any  such  tiling  as  seems  to  be 
thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Striate, 
that  is,  an  external  commerce  existing  between  two  States,  carried 
on  by  laws  and  regulations  of  their  own,  whether  such  laws  and 
regulations  were  adopted  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  Pennsylvania  ves- 
sel, built,  manned,  and  equipped  under  Pennsylvania  laws,  trad- 
ing as  such  with  New  York  or  Maryland,  or  having  any  rights  or 
privileges  not  conferred  by  acta  of  Congress;  and  consequently 
I  consider  it  an  luifounded  idea,  that,  when  only  two  States  are 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  a  river,  or  its  waters  touch  the 
shores  of  only  two  States,  the  improvement  of  such  river  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  must  be  left  to  the  care 
of  the  two  States  themselves,  under  an  agreement,  which  they 
may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  for  that  purpose. 
In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids 
a  State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  or  agreement 
with  another  State,  without  consent  of  Congress,  can  draw  after 
it  no  such  conclusion  as  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress^  two 
States  ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation  of  a  river 
wtiich  separates  their  territories;  and  that,  therefore,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  such  improvements  is  taken  away.  A  river 
flowing  between  two  States,  and  two  States  only,  may  be  biglily 
3nj>ortant  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 
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It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  discass  this  point.  It  is  eaili 
cient  to  say,  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  notion 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  more  than  two  States  from  enter- 
ing into  agreements,  even  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  This 
is  manifestly  untenable.  The  Constitution  extends  as  fully  to 
agreements  between  three,  four,  or  five  States,  as  between  two 
only ;  and  the  consent  of  Congress  makes  an  agreement  between 
five  as  valid  as  between  two.  If,  therefore,  two  States  can  im- 
prove rivers  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  so  can  five  or  more; 
and,  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  improve  a  river  in  a  particular  ease,  that  two  States  can 
themselves  do  it,  having  first  obtained  the  a»»ent  of  Congress, 
it  is  an  equally  valid  reason  in  the  case  where  (wit  or  ten  States 
are  concerned.  They,  too,  may  do  the  same  thing,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  what 
may  be  done  by  Congress  where  only  two  States  are  concerned 
with  a  river,  and  what  may  be  done  in  cases  w^here  more  than 
two  are  so  concerned  entirely  vanishes.  I  hold  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  report  of  the  committee,  on  this  point,  to  be  un- 
sound. I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  diflerence  between 
the  power  to  construct  a  pier  and  the  power  to  construct  a  har- 
bor. A  single  pier,  of  itself,  aflbrds  a  degree  of  shelter  on<l  pro* 
taction  from  winds  and  seas ;  two  parallel  piers  make  a  harbor , 
and  if  one  pier  may  be  rightfully  constructed,  it  is  no  extrava- 
gant stretch  of  the  constitutional  power  to  construct  another. 
In  fine,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does,  constitutionaliy, 
possess  the  power  of  establishing  light^houses,  buoys,  beacouSi 
piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors^  on  the  oc-ean,  the  Gulf,  the  lakc% 
and  the  navigable  rivers;  that  it  does  constitutionally  possess  tlie 
power  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the  country,  by  clearing 
out  their  channels,  by  deepening  them,  or  removing  obstructions, 
in  order  to  render  navigation  upon  them  more  safe  for  Ufe  and 
property,  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  Congress  may  con* 
■tmct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all  necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  flows  fi*om  the  power  over 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and  if  auxiliary  considerations  or  corroborative  ar^ 
gument  be  required,  they  are  found  in  two  fact«,  viz.; —  Firsl, 
<hat  improvements  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whether  on 
the  <jcean  or  the  Gulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  are  improve 
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nionts  whichi  from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  State,  not 
any  number  of  States,  can  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to 
make.  AH  idea  of  leaving  such  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  States  La,  in  my  opinion,  preposterous.  In  the  second 
place,  as  all  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce  accrues  to  the 
general  government,  and  none  of  it  to  the  States,  the  charge  of 
improving  the  means  of  commerce  and  commercial  intercourse 
by  Buch  works  as  have  been  mentioned  properly  devolves  on  tlii» 
treasury  of  that  government,  and  on  that  treasury  alone. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  at  length  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bill  for  tlie  indemniHcation  of  the  sulferers  under  French  spolia- 
tions before  1800.  I  must  omit  much  of  what  I  had  intended 
to  say  on  that  subject,  but  I  will  state  the  history  of  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension, 

in  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  French  privateers, 
for  whose  conduct  the  government  of  France  was  responsible, 
made,  and  continued  to  make,  sp>oliations  on  American  coin- 
meroe.  The  United  States  remonstrated,  and  sent  embassy 
after  embassy  to  France.  The  French  government  repeatedly 
promised  indemnification,  but  coupled  these  promises  with  the 
demand,  that  the  United  States  on  their  part  should  carry  into 
effect,  for  the  benefit  of  France,  the  guaranties  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  of  1778.  After  repeated  attempts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  this  point,  France  insisting  on  her  claims  agaijist 
the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and 
the  American  government  pressing  their  claims  for  spoliations, 
the  result  was  (without  going  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the 
negotiation)  an  agreement  between  the  two  governments,  that,  if 
France  would  relinquish  all  claim  on  her  part  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1778,  the  United  States  would  rclintpiish  all  claims 
of  our  citizens  on  France,  for  spoliations  up  to  the  year  1800 
That  was  the  result  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments as  contained  in  the  convention  of  that  year.  The  wars  of 
Europe,  however,  continued.  New  depredations  were  made ;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and,  indeed,  after  the  accession  of  the  present  king  of  France 
(Louis  Philippe),  the  United  States,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Rives,  in  Paris,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  for  the  satisfao* 
tUm  of  claims  of  American  citizena.     The  terms  were  general 
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They  embraced  all  claims,  and  hventy-five  aiLllioDa  of  francs,  oi 
five  millions  of  dollars,  were  appropriated  by  the  government  of 
France  to  pay  these  claims,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  Unit<;d  States,  to  whom  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  fund  was  intrusted.  This  commission  sat  at  Wash- 
ington. Persons  brought  in  their  claims.  One  man  said,  "  My 
ship  was  captured  in  1801;  here  are  my  papers;  my  loss  wai» 
$50,000."  Very  well;  he  was  paid.  But  here  comes  another, 
whose  ship  wns  captured  in  1799,  and  he  saya,  "  I  have  a  good 
claim;  I  had  a  ship  properly  documented,  seized  by  French 
cruisers,  condemned,  and  confiscated.  Here  is  the  register  and 
bill  of  laduig;  my  damages  are  §50,000."  But  the  commis- 
sioners say,  You  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  partake  in  this  fund, 
because  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  1800,  for  a  consideration  useful  and  of  great  value  to 
itself,  relinquished  to  France  all  claims  up  to  that  time.  Well, 
then,  these  claimants  have  come  to  Congress  for  redress,  in- 
sisting, that,  as  the  goveriiment  did  in  fact  apply  their  claims 
to  its  own  use,  it  ought  to  indemnify  the  claimants,  and  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  seasionT  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Folk  vetoed  the  bill.  This  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  of 
the  veto  power  with  cases  of  private  right,  for  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional question  at  issue. 

What  is  the  ground  assigned  by  the  President  for  so  harsh  a 
procedure  ?  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  his  whole 
reasoning  is  trivial.  It  wants  the  dignity  of  an  argument.  He 
says,  for  instance,  to  the  claimants,  "  You  have  been  long  before 
Congress ;  there  is  no  more  reason  for  paying  you  now  than  there 
was  near  half  a  century  ago."  In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  true 
in  fact;  for  until  within  less  than  twenty  years  it  had  not  been 
decided  that  the  claimants  had  no  right  to  call  further  on 
France.  But  suppose  it  were  so.  Suppose  that  these  claimants, 
in  pursuance  of  a  just  debt,  had  called  upon  Congress  from 
year  to  year,  and  been  put  off  by  one  evasion  or  another,  ami 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  Congress  that  the  debt 
ought  to  be  paid.  Is  it  any  reason  for  negativing  the  bill,  to  say^ 
that  theie  is  no  more  reason  for  paying  them  now  than  twenty 
years  ago?  But  I  am  compelled  for  want  of  time  to  leave  the 
topic,  which  I  vnh  do  with  a  single  remark.  There  are  oppo- 
n-ints  of  the  administration  who  are  actuated  by  poiitjcal  dis- 
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satisfaction;  but  by  the  veto  of  this  bill,  which  depiivea  so 
many  poor  persons,  widows,  and  orphans  of  tlieir  lust  hope,  the 
President  has  touched  the  hearta  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
with  Boinethinj^  much  stronger  than  mere  ])oHticaI  dislike. 

Another  great  subject  of  public  interest  at  the  present  time  is 
tJbe  recent  tariH*,  which  I  discussed  when  it  was  established,  and 
about  which  1  have  nothing  new  to  say.  My  object  is,  and  has 
been,  in  every  thing  connectt^J  with  the  protective  policy,  the  tmo 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  country, 
the  industry  of  the  country,  is  properly  provided  for,  I  am  look- 
ing, not  for  a  luw  such  as  will  benetit  capitalists,  —  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  —  but  for  a  law  that  shall  induce  capital- 
isti*  to  invest  their  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  and 
employ  American  labor.  I  am  for  such  laws  as  shall  induce 
capitalists  not  to  withhold  their  capital  from  actual  operations, 
which  give  employment  to  thousands  of  hands.  I  look  to  capi- 
talf  therefore,  in  no  other  view  than  as  I  wish  it  drawn  out  and 
used  for  the  public  good,  and  the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the 
country.  Now  on  this  subject  I  shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  in  MassachuscttSj  which 
I  have  not  now  tirae  to  read,  but  which  entirely  embody  my 
own  sentiments.' 

1  will  only  say,  that  I  am  for  protection,  ample,  permanent, 
fotinded  on  just  principles;  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  act  of  1842  are  the  true  principles,  —  specific  duties, 
and  not  ad  valorem  assessment;  just  discrimination,  and,  in 
that  just  discrimination,  great  care  not  to  tax  the  raw  material 
so  high  as  to  be  a  bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  an 
oppression  on  our  own.  Discrimination  and  specitic  duties,  and 
such  duties  as  are  full  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion, —  these  are  the  principles  of  the  act  of  1842.  Whenever 
there  is  presented  to  me  any  proposition,  from  any  quarter,  which 
contains  adex^uate  protection,  founded  on  those  indispensable 
principles,  I  shall  take  it  My  object  is  to  obtain,  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  and  when  1  can,  and  as  I  can,  full  and  adequate  and 
thorough  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country, 
apon  just  principles. 

Jn  the  next  place,  I  have  to  say  that  I  will  take  no  part  in 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  IlL 
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any  tinkenng  of  the  present  law,  while  its  vicious  principles  te- 
main.  As  far  as  depend*  upon  me,  the  administration  shall  not 
escape  its  just  responsibility,  by  any  pretended  amendments  of 
the  recent  law  with  a  view  to  particular  political  interests.  Al- 
low me  to  say,  frunkly,  ye  iron  men  and  ye  coal  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  1  know  you  are  incapable  of  compromising  in  such 
a  case ;  but  if  you  were,  and  any  inducements  were  held  out  to 
you  to  make  your  iron  a  little  softer,  and  your  coal  bum  a  little 
clearer,  while  you  left  the  hand-loom  weaver (The  vo- 
ciferous cheering  which  here  burst  forth  drowned  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence.) 

]  understand  there  are  seven  thousand  hand-loom  weavers  in 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia;  that  their  wages  have  hith- 
erto averaged  five  dollars  a  week ;  that  the  ad  valorem  duty,  as 
applied  to  cottons,  affects  them  very  injuriously,  in  its  tendency 
to  reduce  wages  and  earnings;  especially  as  the  wages  of  a 
hand-loom  weaver  in  Scotland  hardly  exceed  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  or  two  dollars  per  week.  What  the  precise 
result  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  carpet-weavers,  it  is 
said,  may  find  some  indemnity  in  the  reduced  price  of  wool.  If 
this  be  so,  it  only  shows  that  the  loss  is  shifted  from  the  weaver 
to  the  wool-grower.  Washington  County,  Fayette  County,  and 
other  counties  in  this  State,  will  probably  learn  how  this  is.  In 
the  aggregate  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  scarcely  falls  short 
of  the  value  of  those  at  Lowell ;  and  their  production,  it  is  sup- 
posed, employs  more  hands  here  than  are  employed  in  LowelL 

Gentlemen,  on  the  tariff  I  have  spoken  so  often  and  so  much, 
that  I  am  sure  no  gentleman  wishes  me  to  utter  the  word 
again.  There  are  some  things,  however,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  England,  for 
centuries,  was  the  most  tenacious  in  adhering  to  her  protec- 
tive principles,  both  in  matters  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 
She  has  of  late  years  relaxed,  having  found  that  her  position 
could  aflbrd  somewhat  of  free  trade.  She  has  the  skill  acquired 
hy  long  experience,  she  has  vast  machinery  and  vast  capital,  she 
has  a  dense  population ;  a  cheaply  working,  because  a  badly  fed 
and  badly  clothcnl,  popiilation.  She  can  run  her  career,  there- 
fore, in  free  trade.  We  cannot,  unless  willing  to  become  badly 
fed  and  badly  clothed  also.     Gentlemen,  for  the  gymnastic  ex- 
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Menses,  men  strip  (hemselves  naked,  and  for  this  strifr  and  com* 
petition  in  free  trade,  our  laborers,  it  seems,  must  strip  them- 
selvea  naked  also. 

It  iH,  after  all,  an  insidious  system,  in  a  country  of  diversified 
arts  and  attainments,  of  varied  pursuits  of  labor,  and  different 
occupations  of  life.  If  all  men  in  a  country  were  merely  agricul- 
tural producers,  free  trade  would  be  very  wcU.  But  where  divers 
i*mpIoymcnt-8  and  pursuits  have  sprung  up  and  exist  together, 
it  is  nece.ssary  that  they  should  succor  and  support  one  another, 
and  defend  all  against  dangerous  foreign  competition. 

We  may  sec,  at  this  moment,  what  consequences  result  from 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  carried  to  extremes.  Ireland  is  a  sig- 
nal example.  The  failure  of  a  potato  crop  half  starves  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  millions.  The  people  have  no  employment  which 
enables  them  to  purchase  food.  Government  itself  is  already 
absolutely  obliged  to  furnish  employment,  often  on  works  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  to  keep  the  people  from  positive  famine.  And 
yet  there  are  able  men, —  able  I  admit  them  to  be,  but  theoretic 
men  I  think  them  to  be;  distinguished  men,  nevertheless,  —  who 
maint'iin  that  Ireland  now  is  no  w^orse  otf  than  il  all  the  great 
landholders  owning  estates  in  Ireland,  instead  of  living  in  Eng- 
land and  spending  there  the  rents  of  their  Irish  estates,  lived 
in  Ireland,  and  supported  Irish  labor  on  their  farms,  and  about 
their  establishments,  and  in  the  workshops. 

This  opinion  is  maintainetl  by  theoretical  economists,  not- 
withstanding the  cry  of  Ireland  for  employment,  employment! 
And  has  it  not  come  even  to  th^t  pass,  that  the  government  is 
obliged  to  employ  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people  and 
pay  them,  and  put  them  on  works  of  very  little  utility,  merely 
to  give  them  bread?  I  wish  that  every  Irishman  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  could  be  here  to-night,  so  that  I  could  ask  him 
to  remember  the  condition  of  the  people  of  his  own  country, 
who  are  starving  for  the  want  of  employment,  and  compare  that 
condition  with  his  own,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  good 
employment  and  fair  wages. 

Gentlemen,  this  notion  of  free  trade,  which  goe?  to  tut  ofl' 
the  employment  of  large  portions  and  classes  of  the  population, 
an  the  ground  that  it  is  best  to  buy  where  you  can  buj  cheapest, 
18  a  folly,  in  a  country  like  ours.  The  case  of  England  is  not 
tnalogous.     What  is  the  cry  of  free  trade  in  England?     Why 
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it  is  for  cheap  bread.  In  England  the  dcficipncy  is  in  bread 
Labor  is  LiiiiJIcd  in  its  reward.  It  can  earn  but  so  much,  and 
we  have  Rlr.  Cobden's  authority  for  Baying  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  reduce  its  earning  still  lower.  It  hae,  ac(*ordingIy, 
a  vital  interest  in  reducing  the  price  of  food.  Therefore  free 
trade  in  England  is  but  another  name  for  cheap  bread.  It  iff 
not  so  with  us.  What  we  desire  for  our  laboring  population  is 
employment  We  do  not  expect  food  to  be  cheaper  in  this 
country;  our  object  is  to  make  it  dear;  that  is  to  say,  our  agri- 
cultural interests  desire  to  raise  the  price  of  grain ;  and  the  labor- 
ing  classes  can  stand  this,  if  their  employments  are  prot4»ctcd, 
and  the  price  of  labor  kept  up.  Our  hope,  and  let  all  rejoice  in 
it,  is,  that  the  price  of  our  agrieullural  productions  mtiy  rise  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Manufacturers  and  operator*,  so  long 
as  they  get  steady  employment  and  good  wages,  can  buy  at 
any  reasonable  rate. 

These  views  are  conlirmed  by  the  practice  of  most  of  the 
civilized  governments  of  the  world.  Who  of  all  Eiuope  imi- 
tates England  ?  Nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  Holland  and 
Turkey.  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  France  adhere  to  what  I 
call  the  common-sense  doctrine  of  protecting  their  own  labor. 
NL  Dnpin,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  said,  last  year, 
that  the  instincts  of  France  were  in  favor  of  the  protection  of 
French  labor.  Our  American  instincts  from  the  first  have  been 
very  much  of  the  same  character.  When*:e  arose  ail  those  non- 
importation  agreements,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  but 
from  an  instinctj  or  feeling  that  the  intrxcsta  of  our  own  indus- 
trious population  ought  to  be  consulted  and  promoted  ?  I 
happen  to  have  a  very  important  document  here,  which  one  of 
your  fellow-citizens  caused  to  be  copied  and  printed  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.  It  is  a  won-importntion  agreement,  entered 
into  in  this  city  as  early  as  1765.  That  was  an  Ajnerican  in- 
stinct! Here  are  names  to  be  for  ever  remembered  !  I  perceive 
amongst  them  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
Charles  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  other  iilua- 
(rious  names,  whose  representatives  are  still  amongst  us. 

There  is  one  imputation  that  honest  men  ought  to  rettist, 
which  is,  that  the  protective  policy  aids  capitalists,  eind  is  meant 
to  do  so,  exclusively.  We  hear  every  day  of  the  great  c^pital- 
''st5  and  rich  corporations  of  New  England.     A  word  dissipatpi 
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all  this.  A  corporation  in  New  England  is  a  form  of  partner- 
ship. Any  body  enters  into  it  that  chooses.  Where  individual 
invest  their  property  to  build  a  mill,  they  do  it  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  concern,  their  private  responsibility  still  remaining  in 
a  qualified  sense.  The  talk  about  rich  and  exclusive  corporations 
is  idle  and  delusive.  There  is  not  one  of  them  into  which  men 
of  moderate  mcantj  may  not  enter,  and  many  such  men  do  enter, 
and  are  interested  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent 

Gfentlei"^*r,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  importance  <f 
the  protective  policy,  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  to  the 
handicrafts.  That  was  the  original  specific  aim  and  design  of  the 
policy.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large 
manufacturing  corporations  were  not  known.  No  great  works 
existed,  though  sagacious  and  far-seeing  men  perceived  that  the 
application  of  water-power  must  one  day  greatly  advance  the 
manufactiiring  interests.  At  that  day,  the  handicrafts,  the  me- 
chanics, and  artisans  in  the  city  were  looked  upon  as  those 
whose  labor  it  was  desirable  to  protect.  Will  you  pardon  me, 
Gentlemen,  for  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  your  older  fellow- 
citizens  an  interesting  celebration  which  took  place  in  this  city, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1788.  On  that  day  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia celebrated  the  Declaration  o£  Independence  made  by 
the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  or  frame  of  govern- 
ment, then  recently  adopted  by  ten  States.  A  procession  was 
formed.  The  military  and  companies  of  the  various  trades  and 
professions  united  in  it.  It  was  organized  and  commanded  by 
Generals  Miiflln  and  Stewart,  and  some  other  well-known  per- 
sonages. The  various  companies  displayed  their  flags  and  ban- 
ners with  appropriate  devices  and  mottoes.  Richard  Bache, 
Esq.,  on  horseback,  as  a  herald,  attended  by  a  trumpet^  pro- 
claimed a  "  New  Era."  The  Hon.  Peter  Muhlenberg  carried  a 
blue  flag,  with  the  words  «  17th  of  September,  1787,"  •  in  silver  let- 
ters. Chief  Justice  McKean,  and  his  associates,  in  their  robes  of 
office,  were  seated  in  a  lofty  car,  shaped  like  an  eagle,  and  drawn 
by  six  white  horses.  The  Chief  Justice  supported  a  tall  statT,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  the  Cap  of  Liberty;  under  the  cap  the 

*  The  Ha;  on  which  the  plan  of  the  ConstitutioD  was  definitirely  adopted  b« 
liie  Federal  CoriTentiun,  and  subscribed  by  ita  members. 
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"  New  Constitution  "  framed  and  ornamented,  and  imn  cdiatel^ 
under  the  Constitution  the  words  "  The  People/'  iu  large  gold 
letters.  Next  followed  various  corps  aiid  troops  and  associft- 
tions,  consuls,  collectors,  judges,  and  others.  Then  came  the 
Agricultural  Society,  \^'ith  its  i\ng  and  motto,  "  Venerate  the 
Plough."  Then  the  Manufacturing  Society,  with  their  spiniiiag 
and  cardinjL^  machines,  looms,  and  other  machinery  and  imple- 
ments. Mr.  Gailaudet  carried  the  flag,  the  device  ou  which  was 
a  Beehive,  stiinding  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  bees  issuing  froia 
the  hive;  the  flag  a  blue  silk ;  motto,  "  In  ita  rays  we  shall  feel 
new  vigor."  This  was  follow^ed  by  a  carriage  holding  men 
weavuig  and  printing.  A  lady  and  her  four  daughters  »at  upoa 
it,  pencilling  a  piece  of  chintz,  all  dressed  in  cotton  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  over  them  all,  on  a  lofty  stafl",  was  a  flag  with 
this  motto,  "  May  the  Union  Government  protect  the  Manufac- 
tures of  America."  The  federal  ship  "Union"  follow^ed  next, 
and  after  her,  boat-builders,  sail-makers,  merchant's,  and  others 
interested  in  commerce.  Then  other  trades,  such  as  cabinet  and 
chair-makers,  with  a  flag  and  motto,  "  By  Unity  we  support  So- 
ciety." Next  bricklayers,  with  a  flag  on  which  there  wa**  u 
bhcJvyard  and  kUn  burning ;  bands  at  work ;  and  in  the  di^taiiice 
a  federal  city  building,  with  this  motto,  **  It  was  hard  in  Elgypt, 
but  this  prospect  makes  it  easy."  Then  came  the  porters,  bear- 
ing on  their  flag  tlie  motto,  "  May  In<:lustry  ever  be  encouraged." 
After  them  various  trades  again,  and  then  wliip  and  cane-mak- 
ers, with  the  motto,  "  l*t  us  encourage  our  own  Muuufacture&." 
After  them  still  others,  and  amongst  the  last  the  brewers,  with  a 
flag  with  this  motto,  "  Home-brewed  is  best." 

I  now  ask  you.  Gentlemen,  whether  these  sentimeuta  and 
baimera  indicated  that  government  was  to  lay  duties  only  for 
revenue,  and  without  respect  \v  home  industry?  Do  you  be- 
lieve the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Polk,  or  those  of  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1788?  (Loud  shouts  of  "Eighty-eight,"  and  long- 
continued  cheering.) 
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Gentlemen,  I  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  and  the  prospects  of  the  public 
tieasury.  But  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  this  subject  at  any 
ength.     I  can  but  ofl'er  you  a  general  statement 

For  the  year  ending  'SOih  June,  1846,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  will  be  enabled  to  present  to  Congress  a  more  favora- 
ble state  of  the  finances  than  he  had  previously  estiraated. 
In  hi«  annual  report  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session,  he  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  year 

at $26^20,000 

Ajid  he  stated  that  the  actuaJ  balance  in  the  tjeaa- 
ury  on  the  1st  of  July,  1845  (the  begianiiig  of 
that  year),  was 7,658,000 

Making  the  total  means  for  the  year,  as  estimated,      34,476,000 
He  estimated  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  at     29,627,000 

Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1*46,  of 4,851,000 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  receipts  for  the 

year  in  question  were  about  ....  29,300,000 
And  the  actual  expenditures  no  more  than  about    .    28,000,000 

If  this  be  correct,  the  actual  receipts  exceeded  the 
Secretary's  estimate  by 2,700,000 

And  the  actual  expenditures  fell  short  of  his  esti- 
mate     1,600,000 

Instead,  then,  of  this  balance  remaining  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1846,  as  the  Secretary  estimated,    .        .      4,851,000 

The  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  must 

have  been  ab<mt 9,151,000 

Being  { 4,300,000  more  than  the  estimate.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  appears  from  the  monthly  statement 
of  the  Treasurer  that  the  balance  in  treasury,  29th 
June,  1846,  was 9,310,000 

But  the  Secretary  will  probably  not  be  so  fortunate  in  respect 
to  his  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  June, 
1847, 

He  estimates  the  revenue  for  this  year  at         .         .  $  2''5,0O0,00O 
And  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  at       .         25,500,000 

The  actual  revenue  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  same 
year,  viz.  from  30th  June  to  30th  September, 
1846,  was 6,772,000 

And  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  same  quarter  ^\ras     14,088,000 

Lenving  a  deficiency  for  that  quarter  of       .        .        $7,306,000 
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9,310,000 

19,914,000 
17.075,000 


If  the  first  quarter  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole 
year,  both  as  to* the  revenue  and  expenditures, 
the  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  ^  29,224,000 

To  this  deficiency  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1S46,  is  applicable,  viz. 

And  the  remainder,  unless  other  provision  be  made, 

goes  to  increase  the  public  debt,  •         • 

The  previously  existing  public  debt  was      •         • 

The  whole  public  debt,  therefore,  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
1847,  including  stocks  and  treasury-notes,  on  this 
calculation,  would  be 36,989,000 

These  are,  of  course,  but  estimates,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
collected  from  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reports  from  the  tjeaa- 
ury.  It  may  be  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  tlie  present  fiscal  year  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  true 
index  to  the  remaining  three  quarters.  We  have  yet  to  see,  too, 
what  will  be  the  actual  eifect  of  the  new  tariff'  on  the  revenue. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  stating  the  above  receipts 
and  expenditures,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  expenses 
inciured,  but  not  yet  defrayed.  The  raising  of  more  troops  of 
course  enhances  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that  the  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
$30,000,000.  It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
incurring  a  considerable  debt,  which  must  necessarily  go  on  in* 
creasing  while  the  war  lasts.  I  make  the  following  calculationf 
from  the  best  data  in  my  possession 


Estimated  amount  of  the   public  debt,  if  the  war 
should  continue  tiU  next  spring,  •        •        •        $ 
Annual  interest  of  this,        •         •         •         •         • 

8inking  fund, 

Ordinary  expenses,      •••■•• 


Deduct  income  from  public  lands  and  all  other  sour- 
ces, as  estimated  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  .         , 

T weaving  to  be  provided  for  by  duties  on  imports,    . 
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Amount  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $  33^00,000 
ff  the  imports  under  the  new  tariff  should  be  the 
8ame  as  they  were  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1845,  say  $  103,000,000,  after  deducting  exports, 
it  ia  estimated  that  the  net  revenue  from  imports 
will  be 23,000,000 

Leaving  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  increased  imports,  {  10,500,000 

To  produce  this  sum,  there  must  be  an  increased  importation 
of  847,021,190,  making  a  total  of  g  150,021,190  (tifter  deduct- 
ing all  reexports  of  foreign  goods),  to  be  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try and  paid  for  if  we  have  the  ability.  The  exports  of  our  ag- 
ricultural products,  fisheries,  tScc,,  for  the  present  year  of  short 
crops  of  grain  in  Europe,  will  not  exceed  $  135,000,000,  leaving 
1 15,000,000  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  which  we  cannot  spare.  Its 
loss  would  immediately  derange  our  currency,  depress  business, 
and  destroy  credit.  If  the  public  debt  should  reach  only  to  fifty 
millions,  then  three  millions  of  annual  expenditure  v%'ould  be 
saved,  and  the  exports  of  specie,  on  the  foregoing  calculation, 
be  twelve  millions  instead  of  sixteen. 

I  think  there  \vill  be  a  great  deficiency,  and  I  rather  expect 
that  the  President  will  recommend  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  there  was  a  majority  found  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  suHicient  to  carry  the  present  tariif 
measure,  a  measure  which  has,  in  my  judgment  destroyed  the 
beat  system  which  this  country  ever  possessed, —  I  mean  the 
tariff  of  1842,  whether  for  revenue,  or  protection,  or  public  credit. 
This  there  were  majorities  found  to  destroy.  These  same  major* 
ities  exist  By  that  act,  they  struck  off  five  milLons  from  the  an- 
nual income.  They  may,  or  may  not, —  1  will  not  anticipate, — 
receive  an  equal  amount  under  their  own  new  tariff.  Let  events 
decide  that.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  want  more  money,  if  they 
must  have  more  money,  they  have  the  same  majorities,  for  any 
measures  which  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt.  If  they  will  take 
my  advice,  should  they  be  in  want  of  money,  I  would  say  to 
them,  Restore  what  you  have  destroyed.  Give  us  back  that  sys- 
tem of  credit,  and,  as  soon  as  you  can  honorably,  put  an  end  to 
tills  war.  You  may  have  increased  yoiu*  public  debt;  give  us  a 
good  system  to  live  under,  and  pay  under,  and  we  can  meet  tlie 
li^as.     But  if  you  mean  to  overwhelm  us  with  foreign  importa- 
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tious,  if  you  think  you  will  receive,  as  you  uill  not,  tony  i  i 
fifty  millions  of  new  importations,  how  do  you  expect  to  meet 
this  demand?  It  is  true,  the  limeu  favor  and  support  the  hope 
of  getting  along  for  a  litde  while  under  the  present  system. 
The  high  price  of  iron  in  England  keeps  up  the  price  of  that  ar* 
tide  here,  wbilat  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  general  scarcity 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  augment  the  exportation  of  American 
produce.  But,  looking  to  the  end,  1  entertain  a  confident  opin- 
ion  that  the  importations  of  the  country  >\''ill  not  reach  such  an 
amount  as  will  make  good  tlie  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  the  tariti'  of  1842 ;  and  if  such  importation  sliould  take  place, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  foolish  enough  to  pur- 
chaae  foreign  commodities  to  that  extent,  what  must  be  the  con- 
■equences?  Why,  that  our  exports  would  not  pay  for  our  im- 
port.s,  and  the  country  would  be  drained  of  specie.  This  seems 
to  me  inevitable;  and  derangement  of  the  currency  and  pressure 
in  commercial  alfairs  must  follow. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  company  tind  of  the  occasion, 
by  returning  thanks  to  the  lailies  who  have  honored  me,  and  all 
of  us,  by  attending  this  meeting.  If  they  have  not  received 
pleasure,  they  have  fulfilled,  so  far,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  the 
sex  in  conferring  it  If  the  audience  immediately  before  me 
have  sometimes  felt  that  their  ears  were  weary,  their  eyes,  nev- 
ertheless,  have  been  always  pleased. 

They  may  well  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  happy  homes  and 
a  happy  country,  and  in  the  innumerable  blessings  which  Provi- 
dence has  vouchsafed  to  pour  upon  us.  Who  is  there  —  are  there 
any?  —  who  can  look  back  with  more  pleasure  and  honest  pride 
upon  the  history  of  the  past?  Who  is  there,  in  any  part  of  the 
e€urthi  that  can  contemplate  the  present  circumstances  which 
surround  them  with  more  satisfaction  than  one  of  this  goodly 
land?  And  where  are  there  fathers  and  mothers^  who  can  look 
forward  with  higher  or  better  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  than  tlie  fathers  and  moth- 
ers now  before  me  ? 

Let  us  soften  political  duties  and  political  ditVerences  by  sur- 
rounding them  with  friendly  associations  and  kijid  ftft'lings;  and 
while  the  fathers  and  the  sons,  through  successive  genemtiona, 
shall,  with  manly  strength,  uphold  the  pillars  of  the  state,  may 
those  pillars  be  ornamented  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  mothera 
and  daughters! 
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The  rollowing  la  the  bill  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  oa  having  oeea 

vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk.  The  articles  to  which  tlie  letter  J.  is  prefixed  are 
such  as  had  tx'cn  partly  provided  for  by  appropriations  uader  GeneraJ 
Jackson^s  administration. 

Be  it  enatted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hotut  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assniMedy  That  a  sum  of 
money  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treosucy,  sufficient  for  the  following  pur* 

poses,  viz, :  — 

1936.  J.     For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  ai 

Burlington,  on  Lake  Champluin,  .         .         .9 15,000 

1836.  J.     For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 

Plattshiirg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  ....  15,000 
IS36.  J.     For  the  rf  pairs  and  working  of  the  steam  dredge, 

on  Lake  Champlain,  •.  .....        9,000 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Port  Ontario, 

on  Lake  Ontario, 40,000 

1831.  J.     For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Oswego,  on 

Lake  Ontario, 10,000 

1S30    J.     For  the  improvement  of  Big  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake 

Ontario, 5,000 

For  the  improvement  of  Little  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake 

Oniari), 5,000 

1830.  J.     For  tiie  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Genesee  Uiver,  on  Lake  Ontario,  .  .  10,000 
1836.  J      For  the  improvement  of  the  Oak  Orchard  Harbor, 

State  of  New  York, 7  000 

For  tlie  construction  of  a  dredge  boat,  for  Lake 

Ontario  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  .         .      20,000 
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1831.  J.     For  repairing  and  improving  the  Harbor  at  ButTalo,  ■ 

OQ   Lake  Erie,  and    the  continuation  of  tlie  sea* 

wall  for  the  protection  of  the  same,      .         .         .  950^000 

1630.  J.     For   impruvlng   the    Harbor  at  Dunkirk,  on  Lake 

Erie 15,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Erie,  on  I.«ake  Erie,         40,000 

1830.  J.     For  improving  Grand  River  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,    100,000 

1832.  J.     For  improving  Ashtabula  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,  10,000 
1630.  J.     For  improving  tlie  Harbor  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake 

Erie 20,000 

1830.  J.     For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Huron,  on  Lake  Erie,        5,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  ut  Sandusky  City,  on 
Lake  Erie, 11,000 

1836.  J.     For  improving  ihe  River  Rai.sin  Harbor,  on  Lake 

Erie. 13,000 

1636.  J.     For  constructing  a  dredge  boat  to  be  used  on  Lake 

Erie, 20,000     J 

1636.  J.     For  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  so  called,  ^H 

so  as  to  prevent  their  obstructing  tlte  passage  of  ^^^^| 

vessels  from  Buflalo  to  the  ports  on  Lake   Michi-  ^^^^H 

gan, 40  000 

1880.  J.     For  improving  the  Grand  River  Harbor,  on   Lake 
Michigan,  bo  as  to  give  protection  to  vessels  sail- 
ing on  said  lake,  ......      10,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Kalama- 
zoo River,  on  Lake  Michigan,  so  as  to  give  protec- 
tion to  vessels  sailing  on  said  lake,       .         .         .      10,000 

1836.  J.     For  improving  the  Harbor  at  St.  Joseph,  on  Lake 

Michigan,  .       * 10,000 

1831.  J.     For   improving  the   Harbor  at    Michigan  City,  on 

Lake  Michigan, 40,000 

For  the   inijirovement  of   Little  Fort  Harbor,  on 

Lake  Michigan, 12,000 

For   improving   the   Harbor   at    Racine,   on    Lake 

Michigan, J5,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Southport,  on  Lake 

Michigan, 10,000 

1836.  J.     For  impmving  the  Harbor  at  Milwaukee,  on  Lake 

Michigan, .      20,000 

1636.  J.     For  improving   'Jie    Harbor  ai  Chicago,  on   Lake 

Michigan, 12,000 

For  constructing  a  dredge  boat,  to  be  used  on  Lake 

Michigan,  .         ,  ....      15000 


1836.  J. 
1836.  J. 

1682.  J. 
1836.  J. 


1830  J 
1830.  J. 
1830.  J. 


1836.  J. 
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For  improving  the  Harbor  at  St.  Louis,           .         .  9  75,000 
For  constructing  a  breakwater  structure  at  Stam- 
ford Ledge,  Maine, 20,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  of  Boston,          .         .  40,000 
For  continuing  the  works  at  Bridgeport,  Connect- 
icut,            15,000 

For  removing  the  obstruction  at  the  Crook  in  the 

Harbor  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  .  .         5,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,        5,000 
For  improving  the  Harbor  ai  Port  Penn,  Delaware,        5,000 
For  completing  the  Delaware  Breakwater,     .         ,      75,000 
For  removing  obstructions  in  Newark  Bay,  New 
Jersey,       ........      15,000 

For  iinpruviiig  llie  Harbor  at  Baltimore  City,      .  20,000 

For  ihe  improvement  of  the   Harbor  at  Havre  de 

Grace,  Maryland, 20,000 

For  the  improvement  of  Savannah  Harbor  and  the 

Naval  Anchorage,  near  Fori  Pulaski,  .         .         .      50,000 
For  tlie  improvement  of  the  Great  Wood  Hole  Har- 
bor, Massachusetts,      ......         1,450 

For  the  continuing  the  improvements  of  tlie  navi- 
gation of  the  Hudson  River,  above  and  below  Al- 
bany, in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  .         .         .      75,000 
For  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River,  above  the 

FulU  at  Louisville, 80,000 

For  tlie  improvement  of  llie  Ohio  River,  below  the 
Fulls  at  Louisville,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 

and  Arkansas  Rivers, 240,000 

For  removing  the  Rafi  of  Red  River,  and  for  the 

improvemcni  of  said  river,  ....      80»000 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  harbor  works  here- 
tofore constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,        .         .      S0,000 
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List  of  OljtcU  of  Internal  Improvement  for  which  Appropriaiiom  had 
been  made  under  preceding  Administrationt, 

By  ihe  Act  of  March  2d,  1829. 
For  extending  the  pier  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  at  the  ojllet  of 

Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  opposite  Bird's  Island,       .         .         .  $30,000 
v)L.  n.  31 
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For  rcmo^ng  obsiructions  oi  the  entrance  of  ihe  Harbor  of  ^^^^^ 

Big  Sodua  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  ...        *       $  12,500 

For   the    improvement   of  the  navigation   of  the   Genesee 

River,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ....  10,000  . 

For   improving   the   navigation  of  Conneaut  Creek,  in   the  ^H 

Suae  of  Ohio,  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  ^^ 

same, 75,000 

By  the  Ad  of  H'M  April,  1830.  ^^^ 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the   mouth  of  Huron  River,  ^^^^H 

Ohio, \fi80.BS          ■ 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  moutJi  of 

Grand  River,  Ohio, 5,563.18 

For   completing  the   improvements  of  Cleveland   Harbor,  ^M 

Ohio,              1,786.56    ■ 

For  removing  sand-bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  ^M 

Ohio,             8,559.77     ^ 

For  Improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  Creek,  Ohio,  .  6,136.65           . 

For  completing  piers  at  the  mouth  of  Dunkirk  Harbor,  New  ^H 

York 1,342.75     H 

For  completing  piers  at  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  York,  15,488.00     ^H 

For  extending  the  pier  at  Block  Rock,  New  York,        .         .  3,198.(M)     ^t 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  River,  New  York,  13.335.(K) 
For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sodus  Bay, 

New  York, 15,280.00 

For  improving  the  imvigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

Rivers, 50,000.00 

Bp  the  Act  of  March  2d,  1831. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth   of  Huron  River, 

Ohio 3,480.00 

For  removing  sand-bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 

Ohio, 9,275.00 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

Grand  River,  Ohio, 5,680.00 

For  removing  obstructions  al  the  mouth  of  Big  Sodus  Bay, 

New  York,  17,450  00 

For  completing  piers  at  Oswego,  New  York,  .         .  2,812  92 

For  securing  the  works  of  Oswego  Harbor,  New  York,  by 

a  stone  pier  head  and  mole,  .....    18,600.00 

For  completing  the  pier  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Harbor, 

New  York, 12,900  00 
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^^M 

For  vecuring  and  completing  ihe  works  at  the  Harbor  of 

^^M 

Dunkirk,  New  York, 

$6,400.00           ^^1 

For  completing  improvements  of  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio, 

3,670.00           ^^M 

'          For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  llie  mouth  of 

^^^H 

Ashtabula  Creek,  Ohio, 

7,015.00            ^^H 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  River,  Ohio, 

6,370.00           ^^H 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  River,  New  York, 

16,670.00           ^^H 

By  ihe  Act  of  June  *28/A,  1634. 

^H 

For  carrying  on  the  iraprovementa  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  North 

^^H 

Carolina,        ......... 

15,000.00           ^^H 

For  impruving  the  navigation  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Missis- 

^^^H 

sippi  Rivers,          ........ 

60,000.00           ^^H 

For  improving  the  Harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois, 

32.801.00           ^^H 

For  the  piers  at  La  Plaisance  Bay,  Michigan, 

4,81)5.00            ^^H 

For  continuing  and  securing  the  works  at  Oswego  Harbor, 

^^^1 

b             New  York,              ....•,,, 

30,000.00            ^^H 

For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  River,  New  York,  on 

^^^H 

the  present  plan,    ........ 

20,000.00            ^^H 

For  continuing  the   improvements  of  Black  Rock   Harbor, 

^^^H 

New  York,             •     .        .        , 

12,000.00            ^^H 

For  completing  the  works  at  Buffalo,  New  York,     . 

20,000.00           ^^H 

For  completing  and  securing  the  works  at  Cleveland  Har- 

^^^^ 

^K-     bar,  Ohio 

13.315.00           ^^H 

^^»  For  repairiog  and  securing  the  works  at  Grand  River,  Ohio, 

10,000.00            ^^H 

r         For  securing  the  works  at  Black  River,  Ohio, 

5.000.00            ^^H 

I         For  extending  and  securing  the  works  at  Huron  River,  Ohio, 

6,700.00            ^^H 

1         For  continuing  the  improvements  at  Ashtabula  Creek,  Ohio, 

5,000.00            ^^M 

And  for  defraying  tlie  expense  of  surveys  pursuant  to  the  Act 

^^M 

29,000           ^^H 

Of  which  sum  $  5,000  ahrill   be  appropriated  and  applied 

^^^1 

to  geolugical  and  niinenilogical  surveys  and  researches. 

^^1 

By  the  Act  of  March  Sd,  1835. 

^H 

For  improving  (he  Harbor  at  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the  bcd- 

■ 

accc  of  former  appropriations,        ..... 

32,800.00                      ~ 

For  securing  tJie  works  at  Black  River, 

4,400.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Ashtabula  Creek,  in  ad- 

dition to  the  balance  of  former  appropriations. 

7,591.00 

For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  River,  . 

2,31*0.00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  below  the 

1             Falls,  and  iJie  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 

50,000,00 

i 
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For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  ^^^^M 

between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the  Oliio,  to  be  ex*  ^^^^H 

pended    under    the  direction    of   the    War  Department,  ^^^^H 

and  under  the  care  of  a  Superintendent  for  that  part  of  ^^^^^ 

Ohio, 9  50,000.00 

For  completing  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  the  navi-  ^^ 

gntion  of  Red  River,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  ^H 

$50,000  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  sum  of  50,000.00 

For  improv'mg  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and 

for  constructing  a  boat  with  an  iron  hull,          .         .         .  40,000.00 

By  the  Act  of  July  lift,  1838. 

For  contmuing  the  improvements  of  the  Harbor  of  Chicago, 

Ulinois 30,000.00 

For  continuing  the  constniction  of  a  Harbor  at  Michigan 

City,  Indiana, 60,733,59 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  pier  or  breakwater  at  ^j 

the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  .  .    51,113.00  ^M 

For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  Harbor  near  the  ^t 

mouth  of  the  River  Raisin,  Michigan,      .         ,         .         ,     15,000.00         i 
For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Whitehall,  ^H 

New  York, 15,000.00  H 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  channel  at  the  mouth  ^H 

of  the  Genesee  River,  New  York, 25,000.00    " 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Black  River, 

Ohio, 5,000.00 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

llie  Huron  River,  in  Ohio, 5,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  at  the 

mouth  of  Vermilion  River,  Ohio,  .....  3,626.57 
For  continuing  the  improveinent  of  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  51,856.00 
For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Cunningham 

Creek,  Ohio 5,000.00 

For  continuing   the   removal  of  obstructions  at  Ashtabula 

Creek,  Ohio, 8,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Dunkirk  Harbor,  New 

York, 10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  of  Portland, 

Lake  Erie,  New  York, 35,466.00 

For  contintiing  the  improvements  of  the  Harbor  at  Catnrau- 

gus  Creek,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  ....    32,410.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  of  Salmon 

River   Lake  O'ltario,  New  York 30,000.00 
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For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Plntts* 

buTg,  New  York, $27,500.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth 

of  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  New  York,  ...         -      5,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Big  Sodus  Bay,  New 

York 10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  pier  and  mole  at  Oswego  Harbor,  New 

York 46,067.00 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  al  Burling* 

ton,  Vermont 60,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Cumberland  River 

in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  below  Nashville,  .         .    20,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  between 

the  Falls  and  Pittsburg, 50,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Rivers  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  .         .         •    70,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Miasiaaippi  River 

above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  River,       .         20,000 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  Grand  River, 

Ohio, 10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  works  at  Buffalo, 20,500.00 

For  erecting  a  mound  or  sea-wall  along  the  peninsula 
which  separates  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  Creek,  to  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  the  lake  over  wiid  peninsula,         •         .    48,000.00 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River,  .         •        40,000.00 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  several  sums  appropriated  by  the 
firat  section  of  this  act,  which  exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  one 
half  thereof,  if  the  public  service  require  it,  shall  be  paid  out  during  the 
year  1838,  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  above  specified,  and  the  othef 
half,  in  like  manner,  in  the  year  1839. 
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Thb  following  are  the  resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster :  — 

''  Resolved^  That  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1846,  adopting  new 
and  vicious  principles  in  our  revenue  system,  is  a  portentous  experi- 
ment, threatening  disturbance  and  injury  to  the  great  interestii  of  the 
eountry. 

31* 
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**  Resofvedy  Thai  from  the  firet  f  stabliahment  of  the  Meral  g^ovem- 
tncnt,  two  principles  have  been  embodied  in  our  revenue  laws ;  the  first. 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  duties  shonld  be  specific,  a«  nf»o«t  simple 
in  collection,  and  most  secure  against  fraud  ;  the  other,  a  discrimination 
ID  the  rales  of  duty,  with  a  view  to  foster  and  protect  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  to  imHte  capital  into  the  establishment  of  manufactures. 

"  Resoiredy  That  imder  this  system  the  whole  countn,'  has  prosperv^d 
In  a  degree  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  While  the 
Western  wilderness  has  been  giving  place  to  cultivation  and  civtiizatioo, 
the  older  States  have  been  transplanting  and  establishing  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Europe,  rhus  convening  the  whole  country  into  a  scene 
of  active  industry,  in  which  diversified  labor,  mutually  exchanging  its 
pro<JucUi  on  terms  of  etjunlity,  realizes  a  remuneration  and  newani  whollj 
unknown  in  the  overpeopled  couutries  of  the  Old  World. 

"  RMohed^  That  we  deprecate  the  changes  inirodutcd  by  the  tanfT 
of  1B46,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  We  deprecate  the  change  from  specific  to  nd  valorem  duties,  as 
affording  increased  facilities  for  fraud,  as  setting  aside  the  light  of  all  ex- 
perience, and  the  opinions  of  all  commercial  men.  We  deprecate  it  as 
a  revenue  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the  revenue  upwards  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  average  importation  of  the  Inst  thnee  y<e«r», 
while  our  war  expenditures  re<|uirR  a  great  increase  i>f  reveni>e,  and  are 
actually  met  by  an  increase  of  debt  in  the  issue  of  trcRsiiry-noles.  We 
deprecate  the  principles  of  attempting  to  provide  for  (his  di-ficiency  by 
nn  increased  importation  of  products,  to  come  in  competition  with  ooi 
own,  displacing  and  paralyzing  toun  equal  extent  our  own  industry,  and 
eventually  producing  a  great  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor. 

"  We  further  deprecate  the  prtnctple  of  increasing  the  irrrportarion 
of  foreign  manufactures,  always  tending  to  excess,  and  cniising  tl^e  ex- 
portation of  specie  in  return,  the  fniitful  source  of  derangement  in  oot 
currency,  and  of  embarrassment  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry. 
We  deprecate  the  sudden  change,  as  wantonly  sporting  with  the  inte^ 
e8t.s  of  capital  invested  under  the  implied  pledge  of  government  for  its 
continuf^d  protection.  Rui  we  doprecatn  ii  far  more  as  wantonly  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  labor,  by  opening  upon  it  the  foreign  competition 
of  the  under-fed  and  overworked  labor  of  Europe,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  new  policy.  We  deprecate  vt  as  the  result  of  executive  dictation 
art  stringent  party  discipline,  adopted  under  the  coercion  of  a  minority, 
williout  e.xumioatiori  and  wiihool  discussion,  against  the  sober  judgment 
Df  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

"  Resotted^  Thai  the  allegation  that  the  protective  system  favors  capi- 
tal more  than  labor,  is  equally  contradictory  to  every  sound  principle 
of  politicB    economy,  to  al  experience,  and  to  common  seose.     Whils 
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capital  is  considered  necessary  to  set  labor  in  motion,  it  ia  an  admitted 
principle  lljat  there  ia  a  uniform  tcndcncVi  in  capital  employed  in  diflTcr- 
ent  pursuits,  to  an  equalization  of  protit<«  through  a  free  compt-iition. 
Whilst  other  propositions  are  disputed,  this  is  never  contested.  !t  is 
ooDfirmed  l>y  all  our  experience.  Every  branch  of  manufacture  which 
has  been  successful  has  been  subjected  to  occasional  checks  and  em- 
barrassments through  over-action.  The  prosperity  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  taritf  of  IH^  has  led  to  new  construction  and  new 
expenditure  in  all  branches  of  industry  beyond  any  former  precedent 
In  fact,  we  are  told  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  as  if  in  double 
mockery  of  their  own  reasoning  and  our  apprt^hensions,  that  the  manu^ 
/acturer  has  more  to  Jtar  from  home  competition  and  over-production 
than  from  anp  foreign  competition  which  c«n  reach  him  under  the  prt^- 
enl  tariff.  It  ia,  in  fact,  obvious  to  tlie  must  simple  understanding,  that 
the  investment  of  capital  in  works  which  can  only  be  made  productire 
by  the  employment  of  many  hands,  is  putting  capital  in  the  power  of 
labor,  rather  than  in  a  position  to  control  it 

^  Rrsohedy  Thiit  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  tariff  of 
1843  has  operated  as  an  unec^unl  tax  upon  the  laboring  classes,  in  th« 
manufactures  cmisumed  by  them,  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  Our  ap- 
plication of  manufacturing  industry  has  always  been  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  those  productions  requiring  little  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
raw  material.  In  these  the  success  hos  been  greatest,  and  it  is  noTorious 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  haw,  Alc,  the  common 
articles  used  by  the  laboring  classes  arc  produced  at  prices  which  may 
defy  all  foreign  competition.  Even  the  cotton  minimum,  the  object  of 
•o  much  undeserved  obloquy,  is  well  known  to  be  all  but  nominal  in 
respect  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  that  its  only  actual 
effect  ia  to  levy  a  high  duty  on  its  higher  branches,  on  what  may  well  be 
termed  luxuries. 

"  Rrsolred.,  That  while  the  loss  of  capital  by  this  change  of  system  is 
sudden  and  determinate,  the  effect  upon  labor  will  be  a  continuous 
wasting  disease,  with  no  n    ledy  but  the  retracing  our  steps. 

"  Rcsohed,  That  the  high  reward  of  labor,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  our  country,  is  intimately  connected  witlt  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  education  and  inielligencc,  and  is  llie  best  security  for 
the  permanence  of  our  free  institutions.  The  protective  ayalem  acts  an 
the  proper  ^lardinn  of  this  boon. 

**  Rfso!red^  That  while  we  welcome  and  approve  the  repeal  of  the 
British  corn  laws  a.s  a  concession  and  benefit  lo  the  depressed  labor  of 
England,  by  increasing  its  means  of  subsistence,  the  government  is  act- 
ing a  yery  different  part  towards  our  own  labor  in  opening  its  proouct* 
lo  B  free  cf^mpelilion  with  those  of  the  underpaid  laborers  of  Euror* 
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"  Resohed,  That  the  principles  of  free  trade  advocated  by  the  mo 
ern  economtjt^  of  Europe  are  founded  on  a  state  of  society  essentially 
differenl  from  our  own.  It  contemplates  labor  in  ejtcess,  contoni  witK 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  with  no  hope  of  improving  its  condition  It  pr?- 
gards  only  the  profits  of  capital.  With  us,  labor  is  active  in  accumula- 
lion  for  itself,  going  hand  in  hand  with  capital,  and  requiring  eMpecially 
the  shield  of  the  protective  system  against  foreign  interference. 

''  Therefore  resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Whig  party*  and  of 
all  friends  of  their  country,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  revising 
and  modifying  the  existing  tariff  of  1846,  so  that  it  may  furnish  rerenuo 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  of  reestablishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  specific  duties  in  all  practicable  cases,  and  of  discrimination  io 
the  rates  of  duty  witli  a  view  to  foster  and  protect  the  industry  of  the 
country  in  all  its  branches. 

"  Rc4ohedy  That,  whilst  Massachusetts  is  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
lection  of  her  capital,  and  her  labor  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  propagated  for  party  purposes,  and 
received  by  a  too  easy  credulity,  that  protection  is  a  local  or  party  pol- 
icy. We  esteem  it  a  policy  et^uafly  favorable  to  every  part  of  the  goud 
try,  and  to  alt  the  States  of  the  Union." 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


In  the  month  of  May,  1847,  Mr,  Webster  made  a  visit  to  the  Suuthorn 
Atlantic  Stains.  He  was  everywhere,  on  his  route,  received  with  great 
respect  and  cordiality ;  and  was  hospiiahly  entertained  at  Richmond, 
Charleston,  t^lumbia,  Augusta,  and  Savannah,  His  intention  was  to 
go  as  far  a^  New  Orleans,  and  to  return  to  the  North  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi.  Unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and 
was  thus  prevented  from  continuing  his  journey  beyond  that  place. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Webster  at  the  several  public  re- 
ceptions attended  by  him.  They  were  rendered  peculiarly  interesting 
by  the  unusual  na  tirp  of  euch  an  occurrence  as  the  visi:  of  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished New  Kngland  statesman  to  the  South,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  everywhere  welcomed.  No  full  notes,  however, 
of  his  addresses  appear  to  have  been  taken  on  any  of  these  occasions, 
and  in  most  cases  a  very  brief  suminar)'  is  all  tJml  remains. 

Of  his  speech  at  a  public  dinner  at  Richmond,  on  the  29i)i  of  April, 
no  report  whatever,  it  is  believed,  has  been  preserved,  hi  addition  to 
his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  in  acknowledgment  uf  a  toast  compli- 
mentary to  himself,  Mr.  Webster  rose,  when  the  memory  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  was  proposed,  and  pronounced  impromptu  a  brief  eulogy 
upon  the  great  jurist,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  rrmst  brilliant 
character,  "We  have  never,"  says  the  editor  of  a  Richmond  journal, 
"  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  more  finished  specimen  ofCiceronian 
eloquence.  A  gentleman,  whose  taste  and  acquirements  entitle  his  opin- 
ions to  the  utmost  respect,  remarked  to  us,  that  not  Burke  nor  Sheridan 
could  have  been  more  felicitious,  in  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum."  Unfortunately,  no  report  of  these  re- 
inarks  was  given  to  the  public. 

On  receiving  intelligence  o^  his  intended  visit  to  Charleston,  a  number 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  place  were  appoinicd  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  Mr.  Webster  on  his  arrival,  and  tender  him  a 
public  welcome  to  the  city.  It  took  place  on  the  7ih  of  May.  On 
the  following  day  a  brilliant  entertaiament  was  given  to  him  by  the  New 
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England  Society.  On  the  10th  he  partook  of  a  public  entertainment  by 
invitation  of  the  Charleston  Bar.  On  the  12th  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  at  Columbia.  On  the  17th  ho  arrived  at  Augusta,  In  (reorgia, 
where  a  pubhc  reception  of  the  most  flattering  kind  awaited  him.  Here, 
however,  he  became  so  much  indisposed,  as  to  be  compelled  to  with* 
draw  himself  from  the  projected  hoepitalittes  of  the  citizens,  as  well  tm 
to  forego  the  prosecution  of  his  tour.  On  the  24ih  of  May  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  proceed  to  Savannah,  in  which  place,  on  the  26th, 
a  public  reception  took  place  in  Monument  Square,  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  to  Greene  and  Pulaski.  On  this  occasion  a  ver\'  interesting 
address  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Savan- 
nah, by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  State*. 
From  Savaimah  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Charleston,  and  immediately 
look  passage  in  a  steamer  for  the  North. 

In  connection  with  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  preserved,  it  has  been  thought  that  some  of  tliose  made  by 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  occasions  just  named,  would  be  found  interest* 
ing  by  the  readers  of  these  volumes,  particularly  in  the  present  stale  of 
public  affairs  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  South  and  the 
North.  They  have  accordingly  been  given,  as  far  as  was  practjcabln. 
with  those  of  Mr.  Webster. 


ARRIVAL    AT    CHARLESTON; 


Thb  Hon,  D&nlel  Webster  arrived  in  thi«  city  yesterday  morning, 
and  took  Icdginga  at  the  Charleston  Hotel.  At  12  o^clock,  M.,  ha 
was  waited  ?n  by  the  Committee  of  Reception,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen^  viz.  Messrs.  F.  H.  Elmore,  D.  E.  Huger,  James 
L.  Petigru,  William  Aiken,  H.  A.  Desaussure,  Henry  Gourdin,  J. 
B.  Campbell,  Francis  R.  Huger,  B.  P.  Hunt,  J.  B.  Legara,  R.  Yea- 
don,  John  S.  Ashe,  I.  W.  Hayne,  Dr.  John  B.  Irving,  and  Alexander 
Black. 

The  Committee  conducted  Mr.  Webster  to  the  spacious  piazza  or  bal- 
cony of  the  hotel,  which  was  thronged  with  ladies  and  citizens,  gath* 
ered  (as  was  also  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  in  the  street  fronting  t}ie 
hotel)  to  give  the  distinguished  guest  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hospi- 
talities of  Charleston.  Mr.  Webster  was  there  addressed  as  follows, 
by  the  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
caption :  — 

"Sir, —  As  representatives  of  our  fellow-citizcns  of  Charleston,  we 
wait  upon  you  to  tender  their  welcome  and  good  wishes.  Having  heard 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  pass  through  their  city,  in  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States,  undertaken  to  obtain,  by  personal  observation,  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  people,  pursuits,  and  interests,  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  in  a  common 
desire  to  furthei  your  wishes  and  to  render  your  visit  agreeablef  assem- 
bled, and  unanimously  delegated  to  us  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing 
to  you  the  great  satisfaction  they  experience  in  thus  meeting  you  in  their 
homes.  Although  ihey  well  know  there  are  egseniial  dttferencea  of 
opinion  between  a  great  majority  of  them  and  yourself  and  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  which  you  are  the  trusted  and  distinguished  represent 
a'ive  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  they  remembet 

*  Abridged  from  the  Charleston  Courier  of  the  8ih  of  May,  1847 
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with  far  more  pleasure,  that,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  Slate  Department, 
you  walched  with  fidelity  over  other  sections  of  the  Union ;  thai  the 
South  was  not  neglected,  but  her  interests  and  her  rights  found  in  you 
an  able  and  impartial  vindicator;  thai  you  made,  amongst  other  public 
ser\'ice8,  great  and  successful  efforts  to  preserve  our  relations  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  the  mos.  free  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  that,  while  you  served  ths  general  cause  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
bon  in  so  doing,  you  at  the  sanje  time  sustained  the  honor  and  promoted 
the  best  interests  of  our  common  country.  Thoy  remember,  too,  that 
Moifsachuseits  also  is  one  of  the  Old  ITiineen,  that  she  was  the  leader 
in  the  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  and  that,  amid  its  common  (rials  and 
dangers,  she,  with  our  own  Slate,  won  our  common  heritage  of  freedom 
and  a  common  stock  of  glory.  They  feel,  also,  that,  in  these  grateful 
reminiscences,  we  should  be  bound  up  in  a  common  love  for  each  other, 
and  in  an  unalterable  determination  to  honor,  maintain,  and  respect  the 
rights,  welfare,  and  feelings  of  each.  They  hope  to  see  these  tenden- 
cies cherished  and  these  ties  strengthened.  Events,  Hke  this  now  tran- 
spiring with  us,  conduce  happily  to  such  results.  The  influence  of  pub* 
lie  men  is  a  powerful  agency,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that, 
of  American  statesmen,  whose  enlargnd  and  liberal  minds  make  their 
opinions  authority,  and  best  qualify  them  to  understand  their  character 
and  to  do  them  justice  in  their  own,  so  few  travel  into  other  sections, 
and  make  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  and  known  to  their 
distant  countrymen.  In  such  intercourse,  and  in  the  interchonge  of 
courtesies  and  opinions,  prejudices  disappear,  misjudgmenLs  are  cor- 
rected, and  a  just  appreciation  of  each  other  created,  leading  to  cordi- 
ality in  feeling,  harmony  in  public  measures,  and  eminently  cooductng 
to  their  common  prosperity  ond  welfare. 

"  Entertaining  these  views,  our  constituents  heard  of  the  intention  and 
objects  of  your  visit  to  the  South  with  unmi.xed  satisfaction, 

"  They  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  expressing  these  senliment? 
to  you,  Sir,  es[>ecially.  They  welcome  you  with  the  frankness  and  cor- 
diality due  to  your  high  station,  to  your  representative  character,  and  to 
your  eminent  abilities.  And  they  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  withhold 
the  expression  of  hopes  which  they  warmly  cherish,  that  Massachusetts 
will  see,  in  all  she  does,  that,  while  South  Corolina  may  not  forbear  the 
maintenance  of  her  own  rights  with  decision,  she  still  entertains  for 
your  State  all  the  kindness  and  aflection  due  to  a  sister,  illustrious  for 
lier  great  virtues,  her  great  men,  and  her  great  achievements.  Fof 
yourself,  and  as  her  representative,  again,  Sir,  we  bid  you  a  cordial  wel 
come  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Charleston." 


To  this  address  Mr.  Webster  returned  the  following  reply 
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I  Obntlismew, —  It  would  be  an  act  of  as  great  violence  to  my 

^^  own  feelings,  as  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  the  hospitality 
^H  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  if  I  should  fail  to  express  my  cor- 
^H  dial  thanks  for  the  welcome  you  give  me  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
^H  reciprocate,  to  you  and  to  them,  my  sincere  respect  and  good 
wishes. 

You  are  qtiite  right,  Gentlemen,  in  supposing  that  my  pur- 
pose, in  undertaking  the  tour  which  has  brought  me  into  the 
midst  of  you,  is  to  see  the  country,  and  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  to  obtain  a  better  and  fuller  knowledge  of  both.  Hitherto, 
I  have  not  been  a  visitor  so  far  south;  and  1  was  unwilling, 
quite  unwilling,  to  be  longer  a  stranger,  personally,  in  tha  South- 
em  States.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  do  me  an  honor,  which 
I  most  deeply  feel,  wnen  they  say,  through  you,  that  they  have 
satisfaction  in  meeting  me  at  their  own  homes,  and  wish  to  ren- 
der my  visit  agreeable^  When  one  is  made  welcome  to  the 
^^  homes  of  Charleston,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  warmth  of  hos- 
^Hpitality  can  go  no  fiirther. 

^^  Undoubtedly,  Gentlemen,  differences  of  opinion  on  many 
subjects  exist  between  your  felJow-citizens  and  myself,  and  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  But  how  poor  must 
oe  that  spirit,  a  spirit  which  I  am  sure  prevails  neither  here  nor 
in  Massachusetts,  which  out  of  these  diflerenees  wnnid  extmct 
cause  of  social  alienation  or  personal  disrespect  I  What  would 
be  the  value  of  our  political  institntions,  if  men  might  not  differ 
on  public  questions,  without  sacrificing  mutual  esteem  or  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  common  brotherhood?  We  have  diverse 
political  sentiments,  but  we  have  but  one  country.  We  may 
differ  as  to  the  best  manner  of  serving  and  honoring  that  coun- 
try, but  we  agree  that  she  is  to  be  served  by  all  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  honored  by  all  with  filial  reverence  and  pa- 
irioti<;  devotion.  If  we  do  not  always  think  alike,  we  all  feel 
alike.  We  feel  that  much  of  the  individual  happiness,  as  well 
as  ihe  national  renowTi,  which  belongs  to  us  now,  or  may  belong 
to  us  hereafter,  does  and  will  attach  to  us  as  the  undivided,  and 
I  hope  always  the  indivisible,  members  of  the  great  American 
republic, 

I  am  happy,  Gentlemen,  if  you  think  that,  while  discharging 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  I  paid  just  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Southern  interests.     In  my  judgment,  those  interests 
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important  in  themselves,  were  connected  with  grave  questionii 
of  public  law,  questions  touching  the  immunity  of  flags,  and 
the  independence  and  equality  of  nations  upon  the  ocean. 
To  the  magnitude  of  these  queatiouB  I  could  not  be  uisen- 
sible.  It  is  true  that  they  commanded  my  utmost  attention , 
and  if  the  result  has  been  greater  freedom  from  ennoyanoe, 
more  security  for  maritime  rights,  and  a  general  advance  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  friendly  intexcourse  of  na- 
tions, I  am  bound  to  ascribe  this  result  rather  to  the  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  circumstances,  and  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  others,  than  to  any  ability  displayed  in  my 
elTortfl. 

I  concur  with  you  cordially,  Gentlemen,  ia  the  sentiment,  that 
mutual  intercourse  strengthens  mutual  regard ;  and  that  the 
more  citizens  of  different  parts  of  the  country  see  of  one  another, 
the  more  will  asperities  t>e  softened,  and  differences  reconciled. 
I  may  undertake  to  say,  for  Massachusetts,  that  she  is  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  meet  and  to  return  the  respect  and  the  hospitality 
of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  she  remembers  ancient  ties  of  union 
and  fraternity ;  that  she  acknowledges  a  common  interest,  and 
a  common  fate,  in  a  cx)mmon  country;  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
juster  or  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  men,  or  the  deeds,  of  this 
her  sister  State ;  and  nowhere  the  prevalence  of  more  earnest 
wishes  for  whatever  may  advance  her  prosperity  and  distinc- 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  among  you,  with  ray  family,  as  travellers, 
but  not  feeling  that  we  are  entirely  strangers.  I  wish  to  attract 
no  ostentatious  notice,  but  desire  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  see  the  country  and  the 
people  without  formality  or  constraint 

Thanking  you,  and  the  citizens  of  Charlestx)n,  again,  for 
the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  me,  it  remains  that  I  offer 
you,  Gentlemen,  personally,  the  assurance  of  my  high  re- 
gard ;  and  to  this  concourse  of  your  fellow-citizens,  which  now 
surrounds  ua,  and  whose  assembling  together,  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  regard  as  so  respectful,  and  so  imperatively  demand- 
ing my  grateful  acknowledgments,  I  must  tender  my  sincere 
respects. 

Citizens  of  Charleston!  I  am  happy  to  regard  you  as  coun- 
trymen     We  are  bom  to  the  same  inheritance,  won  by  the  same 
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patnotism  and  the  same  valor.  New  England  blood  has  mois- 
tened the  soil  where  we  now  stand,  shed  as  readily  as  at  Lexing- 
ton, or  Concord,  or  Bunker  HilL  May  it  prove  a  durable  ce- 
ment of  the  union  of  our  respective  States !  And  may  many 
generations,  now  far  off,  find  themselves,  when  they  arrive,  as  we 
now  find  ourselves,  a  free,  respectable,  united,  and  prosperous 
community !  I  pray  you,  Oentlemen,  accept  my  sincere  good 
wishes  for  you  aO. 


DINNER  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY/ 


On  the  8ih  of  May  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr,  Webster,  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  by  the  New  England  Society.  In  the  lamented  ab- 
sence, caused  by  indisposition,  of  the  venerable  President,  Doddridge 
Crocker,  Esq.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  A.  S.  Willington,  Esq., 
Vice-President.  The  entertainment  was  attended  by  a  large  company, 
consisting  of  members  of  tlie  Society,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Charleston  and  llie  vicinity,  present  by  invhntion.  After  a 
toast  from  the  choir  in  honor  of  Massachusetts  and  Souili  Carolina, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Hunt,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  day,  spoke  as  fol* 
lows :  — 


"  Mr.  President, —  As  our  Society  dispenses  with  the  usual  formali- 
ties of  a  set  occasion,  and  is  determined  to  receive  our  guest  as  on 
old  family  friend  and  connection,  whom  we  have  found  journeying 
through  ibe  land  of  our  adoption.  I  shall  take  leave  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  observations,  aAer  which  \  shall  propose  a  tonst. 

**  Our  experience  authorizes  uk  to  assure  him,  that  he  will  return  to 
his  own  New  England  farm  more  attnched  ihnn  ever  to  thai  Constitution 
whi<*h,  we  tnisi,  u»  destine*;  'hrough  all  time  to  come,  to  bind  together 
ill  parts  of  our  countrv  m  one  greai  and  glorious  republic;  each  State 
ijovernmg  its  own  mtemai  .-ifrntrH,  which  practical  experience  enables 
I  lo  do  wisely,  while  the  fedemi  pnvernment  is  left  free  to  manage  our 
oaiiunnl  concerns. 

"  We  hail  with  pleasure  ihe  ui'erchange  of  unofficial  and  social  inter- 
course by  the  statesmen  of  thw  diflerent  quarters  of  the  country.  It 
cannot  fail  to  wear  away  that  hsirust  which  is  prone  to  render  stran- 
gers  distant  and  suspicious,  .uid  I  may  add  selfish,  in  their  conduct  of 
aflairs. 

*  We  believe  mm  the  more  Ann  ncatis  ace  and  know  of  each  other  Mi 

•  Abndgeo  trum  ihe  Chdriesiot.  Courier  of  the  lOlh  of  May.  1847 
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home,  the  more  easily  will  they  be  convinced  that,  althoiig)i  their  inter- 
nal arrangements  may  diflcr,  all  can  join  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  union 
BS  one  great  people.  A  mutual  respect,  reciprocal  benefit,  and  social  in- 
tepcoursc  will  every  day  diminish  those  causes  of  difference  that  some- 
times mar  the  harmony  of  our  counsels.  Each  State  will  thus  respecJ 
and  regard  the  institutions  and  social  arrangements  of  even,'  other,  and 
all  combine  to  elevate  and  extend  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  only 
republic  which  in  art  and  in  arms  maintains  a  proud  equality  among 
he  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  No  States  have  more  reason  to  entertain  the  moat  cordial  relations 
than  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  port  of  Boston  wa« 
shut,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  of  her  people  rebuked  and  controlled  by 
armed  foreigners.  South  Carolina,  distant  as  she  was  from  the  scene  of 
wrong,  and  not  necessarily  iucludod  in  its  immediate  effect,  disdained 
to  profit  by  the  sutferings  of  a  si!>ter  colony,  but  promptly  made  common 
cause  with  the  Bay  State,  and  resolved  to  cheer  her  spirits  and  share 
her  fortunes. 

*'  The  scenes  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  soon  roused  her  kindred 
spirit  into  action;  —  the  military  stores  and  forts  were  seized  ;  —  South 
Carolina  became  a  rebel  colony,  and  a  British  fleet  entered  Charles- 
ton harbor.  If  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  fired  the  first  morning  gun 
of  freedom's  glorious  day,  Fori  Monltrie  thundered  forth  a  gallant 
response,  and  rendered  immortal  the  ever  green  Palmetto.  The  op- 
pressor was  taught  that  tine  good  Old  Thirteen,  when  right  and  liberty 
were  at  stake,  were  animated  with  one  spirit,  and  true  to  their  kindred 
blood. 

"  The  sons  of  the  wanderers  of  the  Mayflower  united  with  the  descend- 
ants uf  the  Hugiienoi  in  a  firm  phalanx,  and  stood  shotdder  to  shoulder 
during  tlic  dark  and  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution.  \s  it  not  fitting,  then, 
that  their  posleritj'  should  hand  down  to  unborn  ngrs,  unimpaired,  that 
fraternal  kindness  which  was  born  of  a  common  conflict  and  a  common 
tiiumph? 

"  Fortime  resolved  to  leave  out  no  element  essential  to  a  perpetual 
and  friendly  imion  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  generous  and  high- 
souled  chivalry,  thai  led  South  Carolina  without  hesitation  to  peril  her 
own  existence  in  n  combined  opposition  to  the  oppression  by  which  the 
legislation  of  the  mother  country  wa**  seeking  to  humble  and  crush  for 
ever  tlie  unyielding  spirit  of  New  England,  was  never  to  be  forg'>tten. 
When  overwhelming  military  power  had  laid  prostrate  the  fortunes 
of  the  South  and  hold  her  gallant  spirits  bound  in  inaction,  —  in  this 
daik  hour  t.ii'  her  fate,  the  military  spirit  of  a  New  England  mechanic 
conceived  the  project  of  rescuing  the  South  at  every  hazard,  and  gave 
pledge  10  Washington  to  do  so  oi  perish  in  the  effort. 
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•*  PerilouB  as  waa  the  attempt,  the  commnndcr-in-chlcf  resoWed  lo  in- 
dulge the  aspirations  of  his  favorite  general ;  and  afier  a  march,  which 
might  be  tracked  by  the  bloody  footsteps  of  his  barefoot  and  almost 
naked  follower*,  the  troops  of  Greene  were  united  with  the  followers  of 
Sumpter  and  Marion.  Every  gallant  warrior  of  the  South  started  of 
the  beat  of  tlie  drum  and  the  blast  of  the  clarion  from  the  North.  Con* 
flict  followed  conflict,  until,  one  by  one,  every  post  of  the  enemy,  from 
Ninety-six  to  Charleston,  fell  before  their  united  valor.  The  tide  of 
war  was  rolled  back,  until  nt  Yorktown  the  sword  of  the  proud  Corn- 
wall is  was  delivered  to  another  son  of  New  England,  and  Lincoln  was 
accorded  a  nobte  retribution  for  his  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defence  of 
Charleston  during  its  protracted  siege. 

*^  Every  battle-field  of  our  State  contains  beneath  its  sod  the  bones 
of  New  England  men,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Soatti.  Is  ii 
Eiot  right  tliat  tlic  laud,  won  by  the  united  energies  and  sprinkled 
with  the  common  blood  of  both,  should  remain  for  ercr  one  heritage, 
where  the  descendants  of  those  who  made  it  freedom's  sacred  soil 
may  recognize,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  Mheir  own,  their 
native  land,*  tho  land  dieir  fathers  held  by  the  glorious  title  of  the 
sword  ? 

"  It  is  in  tliis  feeling  tJiat  we  hold  every  son  of  the  South  entitled  to  a 
home  and  a  welcome  among  the  green  hills  and  pure  streams  of  New 
England. 

"  The  North  and  the  South  are  but  apartments  in  the  house  of  our 
fathers,  and  long,  long  may  their  inmates  live  in  harmony  together  in 
the  ennobling  relations  of  children  of  the  common  conquerors  of  a  com- 
mon country. 

**  You,  Sir,  for  the  first  time,  look  upon  that  sunny  side  of  the  nationa* 
domain  where  we  have  planted  our  habitutiuixs  ajid  garnered  up  our 
hearts.  Here  are  our  homes  and  our  altars,  here  is  tike  field  of  our  la- 
bors, here  are  the  laws  and  instituTions  which  protect  us ;  here,  too,  are 
to  many  the  birthplace  of  their  children  and  their  own  destined  gmves ; 
here  our  firai  allegiance  is  due,  which  we  feel  is  in  all  things  consist- 
ent with  fidelity  to  the  great  republic  of  which  our  State  is  an  integral 
port'^^n.  Neither  have  we  forgotten  the  happy  days  of  early  life,  those 
well-loved  scenes  of  ^  our  childhood^s  home.'  Fidelity  to  the  land 
of  our  adoption  finds  oo  guaranty  in  a  renegade  desertion  of  that  of 
our  birth ;  but  we  turn,  with  feelings  of  cherished  veneration,  lo  where 
our  fathers,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  a  new 
empire,  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  sustained  by  general  education  and  public  and  private  virtue.  VVe 
hallow  their  memories  and  tread  with  reverence  on  iheir  graves.  Our 
filial  piety  is  not  abated  by  distance,  and  we  hail  the  coming  among 
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iM  ol  a  worthy  son  of  New  England  as  a  messenger  fyom  our  father- 
kod. 

'*  We  recognize  in  you  one  who  has  exhibited  the  influence  of  her  in- 
stitudoDs  in  a  resplendent  light.  The  son  of  a  New  England  armer, 
the  pupU  of  the  free  schools  and  college  of  your  native  State,  yoi  r  own 
energies  have  placed  you  on  an  elevation  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  cabinet,  where  the  civilized  world  can  behold  an  orator,  a  jurist,  and 
a  statesman,  who  bears  no  adventitious  title,  and  yet  is  known  and  rec- 
ognized by  nature^s  own  stamp  of  greatness. 

*^  Ab  a  diplomatist,  you  have  secured  peace  without  any  sacrifice  of 
natiunal  honor,  and  may  wear  your  civic  crown  as  proudly  as  the  vic- 
torious soldier  does  his  plume.  VVe  shall  record  your  visit  in  our  ar- 
chives as  a  part  of  our  annals,  and  the  rcconectlon  of  it  will  always  be 
i*mang  the  most  acceptable  reminiscences  In  the  history  of  our  Society. 

"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  offer  as  a  toast,  — 

"  Our  guest :  He  has  a  heart  large  enough  to  comprehend  his  whole 
country,  —  u  head  wise  enough  to  discern  her  best  interests;  we  cheer 
hitn  on  hia  way  to  view  her  in  all  her  various  aspects,  well  assured  tliat, 
the  more  be  sees  of  her,  the  better  he  will  like  her.^* 

This  address  and  sentiment  having  been  received  with  loud  and  re- 
peated cheers  and  applause*  Mr.  Webster  roee  and  made  the  following 
reply.* 

OentlemeNi  —  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  numerous  kind  things  which  have  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  ja^t  addressed  you,  and  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  received  by  the  company.  In  answer  to  the 
testimonial  of  respect  and  the  high  compliments  so  eloquently 
paid  me  by  my  New  England  friend,  1  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  my- 
Belf  in  the  city  of  Charlf' ston,  the  long-renownod  and  hospitable 
city  of  the  South,  among  those  whom  I  regard  as  fellow-country- 
men, and  who  look  upon  me  in  the  same  light-  The  marks 
of  respect  and  affection  thus  tendered  have  peneirated  my 
heart  vnth  the  most  gratefiil  emotions.  Colonel  Hunt  has  been 
pleased,  with  much  propriety  and  eloquence,  to  refer  to  that  great 
instrument  of  government,  the  Constitution,  and  to  speak  of  it 
in  terms  habitual  to,  and  exprussive  of  the  sentiment  of,  all  Amer* 
lean  bosoms.     Whatever  difTerence  of  opinion  may  exist  with 

*  The  repurtar,  from  whooe  notes  this  speech  is  here  giveoi  makea  an  earnoM 
apolofry  fur  the  entire  inadequacy  of  his  sketch. 
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regard  to  some  of  its  purposes,  all  agree  that  it  is  the  basis  of 
our  liberty,  the  cement  of  our  Union,  and  the  source  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  renown.  True,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
that  instrument  and  the  interpretation  of  some  of  ita  provisions 
have,  at  times,  led  to  agitating  discussions  and  dangerous  excite- 
ments, but  every  thing  is  now  calm  and  repose,  and 

"  All  the  cloucls  thai  lowered  uf>on  our  house 
In  the  deep  busuiu  of  Uie  ocean  buried." 

I  take  great  pleasure,  Sir,  in  marking  the  wise  choice  that  the 
sons  of  New  England  around  me  have  made,  in  coming  to  this 
State.  I  trust  they  were  not  very  badly  off  at  home,  but  they 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  comfortable  here.  Since  "the  loud 
torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar"  did  not  "bind  them  to  their 
native  mountains  more,"  they  have  not  only  acted  wisely  in 
coming  hither,  but,  if  they  must  make  a  change,  I  really  think 
they  could  not  have  made  a  better. 

Where  on  this  continent  is  there  a  higher  freedom  of  social 
enjoyment,  or  a  more  ready  extension  of  the  relations  of  private 
friendship  and  the  coiuiesics  of  refined  society,  than  in  this  city 
and  State  ?  Nor  can  I  forbear  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence,  enter- 
prise, and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  where  the  ex- 
iled and  the  oj)(]resaed  of  the  earth,  and  the  victims  of  religious 
persecution,  the  Huguenot  as  well  as  the  Puritan,  have  ever  found 
a  sanctuary  and  a  home  ;  whither,  as  the  name  of  this  hall  in< 
stmcts  us,*  the  enterprising  North-British  merchant  resorts  in 
the  prosecution  of  business,  and  for  convivial  enjoyment;  and 
where  that  other  people,  the  hapless  sons  of  beland,  in  our  day 
the  subjects  of  so  much  suffering,  and  to  whose  relief  (he  whole 
of  our  land,  both  North  and  South,  are  now  hastening  with  one 
heart  and  one  purse,  have  al»o  gathered  as  the  home  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

My  friend  has  been  pleased,  in  speaking  of  my  public  services, 
to  refer  to  my  influence  over  rec4?nt  negotiations,  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  earth.  Our  true  national  pol- 
icy is  a  policy  of  peace.  I  have  not  felt^  for  many  years,  that  it 
is  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  make  farther  displays  o(  prowess  in 
arms  in  order  to  secure  us  an  enduring  national  renown.  There 
t5  no  <ianger  that  we  shall  be  underrated  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

•  St.  Andrew's  Hall. 
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by  any  defect  in  this  particalar.  With  these  views*  I  have  in 
my  public  course  directed  my  best  eflbrts  to  promote  the  pence  of 
the  world,  deeming  that  policy  best  for  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  our  land,  and  in  closest  conformity  to  the  benign  precepts  of 
ChriHtiunity  and  the  humane  spirit  of  modern  civilization. 

In  reference  to  this  policy,  1  can  bear  testimony  to  the  able 
and  honorable  bearing  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  On  all  the  great  questions  of 
peace  and  war,  and  other  questions  of  national  interest,  that 
have  been  discussed  in  the  halla  of  legislation,  they  have  been 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  country,  and  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
is  their  due. 

It  is  natural  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  reflect  on  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  free  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  importance  of  per- 
gonal communication,  to  enable  us  to  see  and  know  more  of  one 
another,  convinced  as  I  am,  that,  the  more  we  see  and  know  of 
each  other,  the  higher  will  be  our  mutual  appreciation,  1he  great- 
er will  be  our  deference  for  each  other's  judgments  and  opinions, 
and  that,  by  cultivating  reciprocal  feelings  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, the  stronger  will  be  our  ties  of  fraternal  peace  and  con- 
cord, the  stronger  the  great  bond  of  union  which  holds  us  to- 
gether as  United  States.  These  considerations  are  especially 
applicable  in  this  era  of  developments  so  favorable  to  transporta- 
tion and  conveyance,  in  which  distance  is  so  much  less  measured 
than  formerly  by  space  than  time. 

Nobody,  Sir,  will  expect  a  set  speech  from  me  at  this  social 
board.  I  have  had  enough  of  such  speeches  elsewhere.  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  unceremonious 
character  of  the  occasion  to  inflict  on  the  company  a  formal  ad- 
dress. Enough  has  been  already  said  by  me ;  and  it  only  re 
mains  for  me  to  tender  my  most  earnest  and  cordial  good  wishes 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and 
the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  with  the  following  toast :  — 

The  people  of  South  Carolina:  Distinguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  high  social  virtues,  —  as  much  so,  as  for  the  great 
names  which,  at  all  times,  they  have  given  to  the  public  service 
of  the  country. 
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The  great  cheering  and  applause  with  which  Mr.  Webster^s  addj 
had  been  received  having  subsided,  he  rose  and  remarked  that  he 
hnppy  10  see,  among  the  gtiests  and  eons  of  South  Carolina  around  this 
fe^ttive  board,  a  distinguished  gentleman  (General  James  Hamiltoo) 
with  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  serve  many  yeare  since,  (he  did  Doi 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  was  an  old  man  any  more  than  to 
put  himself  in  that  category,)  in  the  national  councils,  and  to  whose  gal- 
lantry, vigor,  and  courtesy  in  debate,  he  took  pleasure  in  bearing  ample 
testimony.  He  proposed,  therefore,  "  The  health  of  General  Ham- 
ilton" 

This  toast  was  acknowledged  by  General  Hamilton  in  the  following 
Bpeech. 

"  Ma.  PREsinsiTT  and  Gewtlemem  or  the  New  ERGt.Ano  Societt, — 
Although  I  have  retired  from  public  life  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  lience  am  in  no  small  degree  out  of  the  practice  of  public 
•peaking,  I  nevertheless  feel,  under  tlie  inspiring  invocation  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guest,  tliat  I  am  not  absolutely  bereft  of  the  faculty  of  speech, 
although  overwhelmed  with  the  value  of  the  compliment  he  has  paid 
me,  and  the  large  addition  you  have  made  to  it  by  tlie  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  received. 

"I  deem  myself  peculiarly  fortunate,  that,  in  a  brief  and  accidcntaJ 
Tisit  I  have  paid  to  this  city,  I  should  be  present  to  unite  with  you  in 
those  just,  and  to  yourselves  eminently  honorable  tributes,  which  you 
have  paid  to  the  distinguished  genius  and  estimable  private  worth  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

"  It  13  true  that  I  served  some  four  or  five  years  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  this 
gentleman,  during  the  discussion  of  many  interesting,  and  I  may  say 
some  heart-burning  questions. 

"  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  sometimes  feli^  his  extraordinary  vigor 
in  debate.  But  if  I  have  been  made  sensible  of  this,  I  have  likewise  rec- 
ognized the  gentlemanly  courtesy,  amiable  temper,  and  generous  spirit 
of  contest  which  he  uniformly  carried  into  every  discussion,  surpassed, 
if  it  was  possible,  clone  by  those  fine  social  qualities  around  the  festive 
board,  in  the  atmosphere  of  which,  the  torch  of  party  spirit,  if  it  was  not 
at  once  extinguished,  at  least  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  genius,  or  in 
die  broad  glare  of  the  convivial  sympathies  which  flowed  from  hia  land 
and  benevolent  heart. 

"  I  am  happy  to  greet  him,  Sir,  in  the  home  of  my  fathers.  It  -• 
right  and  fitting  that  he  .should  come  among  us ;  that  the  favo.-ed  son  of 
old  Massachusetts  Bay  should  at  lost  see  how  old  South  Carolina  s  ands, 
and  what  sort  of  people  we  are,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  ye&ra 
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since  tliose  two  then  heroic  Colonies  were  united  in  maxmon  league  to 
achieve  the  in(lc|)cndcnce  of  our  cominqn  country. 

**  This  remark,  Sir,  recalls  to  my  recollection  a  cherished  tradition  In 
my  own  family.  A  fact  which  you  will  find  confirmed  in  the  biograph- 
ical history  of  our  couotrVi  in  a  highly  interesting  life  of  Jof^ioli  Quincy, 
Jr.,  written  by  his  son,  the  lute  distinguished  President  of  Harxard  Uni- 
versiTy. 

**  When  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  and  John  Adums  determined  to 
lesist  the  oppressions  of  the  mother-country*  they  sent  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 
(than  whom  a  more  gallant  and  accomplished  spirit  our  Revolution  di<) 
not  produce)  to  South  Carolina,  to  obtain  the  support  of  this  Cavalier  and 
Huguenot  Colony,  the  very  pet  of  the  British  crown^  to  stand  by  tiiem 
in  the  coming  struggle.  The  first  person  on  whom  Mr.  Quincy  called 
was  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Lynch,  Sen.,  who,  with  n  princely  for- 
tune, had  staked  every  tiling  from  the  jump  in  the  glorious  contest,  and 
who,  as  early  as  the  first  Congress  oAer  the  passage  of  ilie  Stump  Act, 
wrote  and  reported,  as  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  one  of  tiie  ad- 
dresses of  the  Colonies  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Quincy,  coming 
by  land  from  Boston,  drove  up  to  my  grandfather's  residence  on  South 
Santee,  then  and  now  called  Peach-Tree.  After  communicating  his 
mission,  which  met  with  the  warm  concurrence  of  my  distinguished  rel- 
ative, they  both  instantly  started  for  Charleston,  and  in  the  house  of 
Miles  Brewton  (the  late  residence  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Alston,  in 
King  Street),  then  an  opulent  and  patriotic  merchonl,  whose  wealth 
greatly  depended  on  peace  with  England,  met  John  Rutledge,  Christo- 
pher Gadsden,  Miles  Brewton,  and  the  other  patriots  of  South  Carclina, 
and  there  was  concocted  the  grand  scheme  of  colonial  resistance,  which 
was  afterwards  uttered  in  the  war-shout  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  reechoed 
in  the  thunders  from  our  own  Palmetto  fort  on  the  28lh  of  June  fol- 
lowing.* 

*^  ]  glory  that  my  noble  old  ancestor  thus  received  the  young  Boston 
emissary  and  rebel.  1  would  rather  have  sprung,  as  ]  have  sprung,  from 
his  loins,  than  thai  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  should  flow  in  mv 
veins. 

•  There  is  some  inaccuracy  in  thf^sR  dfilails»  whif^h  wer*»  evidenlW  ntaled  from 
general  recollection.  Mr.  Quincy's  visit  to  South  Carolina  look  place  several 
y«an  sHer  the  patrinls  of  MaBsachusetts  **  had  determined  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sion! of  ihe  mother  country,"  He  arrived  in  CharlcBion  on  the  28lh  of  Kehruar 
ry,  1773.  The  Toyage  (fiir  ho  went  by  sea)  was  undertaken  purely  from  mo- 
lives  of  health,  it  being  decided  that  **  his  only  hope  of  life  depended  upon  an 
immediate  change  to  a  more  southern  climate."  h  is  quite  true,  however,  thai 
during  his  visit  to  South  Carolina  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
patriots  of  Chn.rleston  and  the  vicinity,  and  of  giving  and  receiving  encourage- 
ment in  reference  to  the  approaching  crisis.  See  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
%y  his  son,  Josiah  (President)  Quincy,  p.  79. 
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"I  ask,  then,  our  distinguished  guest,  whether  Mussachusotts  and 
South  Carolina  ouglit  not  ever  to  be  indbsolubly  united?  Fust  friecds, 
then,  in  the  houf  of  utmost  need,  may  they  never  be  irreconcilable  ad- 
versaries in  ttic  hour  of  the  utmost  exasperation. 

*^  May  we  not  hupe,  my  friends,  that  our  distinguished  guest  wiL  "ec' 
ognize,  in  his  journey  through  the  South,  some  tilings  to  esteem  and 
regard,  and  fresh  cement,  in  his  own  cordial  sympathies  with  the  warm 
greetings  which  everywhere  await  him,  to  bind  his  cherished  union  of 
tlip  States  more  closely  to  his  heart  ? 

*  I  know  that  none  of  us  can  go  to  New  England,  that  garden  of  mod- 
err  civilization,  without  instruction  and  delight.  If  we  can  learn  much 
from  the  victorious  industry  of  her  sons  in  building  up  the  finest  social 
structure  in  the  world,  we  must  be  cuptivuted  by  the  generous  and  gush- 
ing hospitality  of  her  noble  capital,  where  literaturc  and  the  arts  form 
the  classic  architrave  which  adorns  the  granite  pillars  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  that  singularly  iaiereating  people. 

'^  I  have,  Sir,  some  right  to  speak  thus  of  New  England.  It  was  there 
that  I  acquired  the  nidiincnrs  of  almost  all  I  know  in  this  world.  On 
the  banks  of  the  bcnuiiful  Charles  River,  as  it  winds  its  silvery  current 
through  the  county  of  Norfolk,  I  passed  the  hours  of  my  childhood,  un- 
der the  parental  instruction  of  a  kind  and  giAed  old  clergyman,  who  has 
totig  since  gone  to  his  bright  and  easily  adjusted  account, 

*^  AH  (hcsc  scenes  of  my  childhoofl,  even  at  this  moment,  when  ap- 
proaching age  has  not  chilled  ita  firos,  come  gushing  to  my  heart  to  re- 
ceive a  renewed  vitality  from  its  tenderness  and  warmth.  There  is  not 
^a  bosky  bourne  or  alley  green  ^  for  miles  around  the  humble  paraonage 
of  my  revered  preceptor,  that  I  do  not  remember  with  fond  afiection. 
Yes,  1  now  feel  tliat  tliese  images  of  the  post  tiave  come  as  it  were 
again  with  throbbing  tenderness  to  tell  me  that,  next  to  my  own  native 
land,  1  fierhaps  love  old  Massachusetts  best ;  for  next  to  her  who  gives 
us  life,  we  ought  to  love  those  who  nurture.  At  least  1  think  so.  Per- 
haps the  coming  of  our  friend  from  iliis  land  has  created  tliis  illusion. 
But  if  these  are  illusions,  1  find  these  emotlonB,  these  natural  instincts 
of  the  human  heart,  are  stronger  than  the  strifes  of  party  spirit,  even  in 
the  hour  of  their  utmost  inflammation.  If  these,  indeed,  are  delusions, 
iliey  ought  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  is  only  by  getting  clear  in  this  way 
of  (he  dust  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  that  we  really  '  seem  to  recover  a 
part  of  the  forgotten  value  of  existence* 

**1  have,  however,  Mr.  President,  sufficvenily  trespassed  on  the  kind 
and  flattering  attention  of  this  assembly.  It  is  time  that  I  should  con* 
elude. 

*'■  1  know  not  that  I  can  conclude  more  appropriately  than  by  an  allu- 
niita  to  a  great  event  in  (he  public  history  of  our  guest.     When  the 
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Oreeks  decreed  to  Achilles  the  greatest  of  hia  ovations,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  greeted  with  cordial  salutations  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Hector.  I  know  when  I  bring  the  name  of  Hayne  lo  the 
recollection  of  our  friend,  hia  heart  stands  ready,  unbidden,  to  unite  in 
our  tribute  of  sorrow,  admiration,  and  esteem,  to  the  shade  of  that  gifted 
spirit. 

"  In  the  celebrated  debate  on  Foot^s  Resolutions,  (which  was  but  a 
foreshadowing  of  coming  evenu  of  far  deeper  interest,)  the  greatest  and 
by  far  tlio  ablest  disciission  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  ever  took  place,  occurred,  as  you  well  know,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  in  the  session  of  1830. 

"  Our  deeply  lamented  Hayne,  our  comparatively  youthful  champion, 
was  pitted  against  the  gentleman  now  honoring  and  honored  by  this 
festival.  It  is  not  for  me,  with  all  my  strong  sympathies,  personal  and 
political,  to  say  in  this  '  War  of  Giants '  who  had  the  better  part,  either 
in  his  great  argument,  or  in  the  mode  or  mamier  of  enforcing  it.  A 
proper  feeling  of  courtesy  to  our  distinguished  guest  induces  me  to  be 
silent  on  their  relative  merits,  and  on  the  relative  value  of  the  great  truths 
involved  in  the  discussion. 

"  Bui  1  can  well  say  this,  thai  I  have  often  heard  my  deceased  friend, 
in  the  hours  of  our  imreserved  confidence,  bear  testimony  to  the  preem- 
inent powers  that  his  opponent  broujjht  to  bear  in  that  debate,  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  he  was  not  the  lust  to  recognize  and  acknowledge.  Nor 
was  he  backward  in  likewise  acknowledging  his  belief  in  the  sincerity 
with  which  opinions  ilius  entertained  were  thus  so  ably  enforced. 

"  May  I  not  thus  likewise,  my  friends,  say  to  such  as  knew  our  giiled 
and  deceased  countryman,  that,  if  he  had  been  spared  to  us  and  stood 
where  1  now  stand,  he  would  have  heem  the  first  among  us  with  an  out- 
stretched hand  and  willing  heart  to  receive  his  great  antagonist  on  his 
arrival  on  our  shores  ? 

"  The  accents  of  my  voice  almost  reach  the  spot  where  he  rests  in  his 
mourned  and  untimely  grave.  But,  dear  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
friend,  thou  canst  not  hear  these  accents  which  hail  you  with  the  tender 
and  recollected  association  of  a  long-cherished  friendship.  Methinks  ( 
almost  hear  the  music  of  thy  once  unrivalled  voice  in  all  the  compass  of 
its  melody  and  power.  Yes,  I  seem  to  gaze  once  more  with  unspeaka- 
ble delight  on  that  countenance  which  beamed  in  life  with  the  blended 
rays  of  genius,  virtue,  and  spotless  honor,  cheering  and  greeting  our 
guest  on  his  kindly  advent  among  us.  But,  alas  !  thou  art  as  silent,  my 
friend,  as  thy  thrice  honored-grave. 

"  Let  us,  however,  my  friends,  as  a  consecrated  office  of  friendship 
and  affection,  approach  his  urn  in  a  spirit  of  just  pride,  as  well  as  with  a 
feeling  of  unfe-gnel  sorrow,  and  offer  il^s  libation  lo  hia  shade. 
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"  The  memory  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne :  A  champion  worthy  lo  hat* 
contended  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  to  have  borne  on  high  the  glorious 
banner  of  our  State.** 

This  toast  waa  drank  standing  and  in  silence.  On  the  company  bemg~ 
again  sealed,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said, — 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  hlB  seat  has  anticipated 
me  in  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  in 
what  I  intended  to  say  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  I  cordially 
concur,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  every  sentiment  he  ha« 
80  eloquently  and  feelingly  uttered.  K  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
opposed  to  that  gentleman  in  debate,  on  an  important  national 
question,  it  only  gave  me  a  better  opportunity  of  recognizing 
his  very  eminent  ability,  which  was  not  even  surpassed  by  hib 
gentlemanly  accomplishments.  1  am  happy  in  this  assembly  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  his  elevated  patri* 
otism,  his  high  honor,  and  incorruptible  integrity.  No  one  out 
of  the  circle  of  his  immediate  relatives  and  friends  more  sincere- 
ly sympathized  in  the  great  public  loss  that  his  death  occasioned. 
With  this  appreciation,  we  can  then  well  afford  to  offer  another 
tribute  to  his  distinguished  worth.     I  will  give  you 

The  memory  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne :  A  gentleman  of  courteoui 
and  polished  manners,  of  irreproachable  life,  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
tion and  eminence,  a  statesman  of  ability  and  talent,  and  a 
highly  favored  son  of  his  native  State. 
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Tbe  Bar  Dinner  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  master  ot  law 
■nd  leader  of  the  profession  in  the  Union,  took  place,  ai  St.  Andreir*s 
Hall,  on  Monday,  the  10th  instant.  Henry  A.  Desaussure,  Esq.,  the 
senior  practising  la^vyer,  the  courteous  chief  patriarch  of  the  profession 
in  Charleston,  presided,  assisted  by  Messrs.  James  L.  Petigru,  B.  F. 
Hunt,  H.  Bailey,  and  Richard  Yeadon,  as  Vice-Presidents.  A  number 
of  retired  members  of  the  Bar  participated  in  the  festive  scene,  attracted 
by  the  desire  to  do  honor  to  one  who  conferred  such  honor  on  the  pro- 
fession. After  a  sentiment  from  the  chair  in  honor  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, James  L.  Petigru,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  rose  and  made 

few  remarks  on  the  law  aa  the  noblest  of  human  sciences,  and  on  the 
ibute  due  to  those  who  profoundly  studied  and  illuHtruted  its  principles. 
He  concluded  witJ)  the  following  appropriate  sentiment :  — 

"  The  accomplished  orator,  who,  as  well  in  private  causes  as  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  has  not  only  set  an  example  to  his  contemporaries,  but  corned 
a  name  among  the  illustrious  masters  of  a  former  age." 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  as  follows  :  — 

Gentlemen, —  I  feel  highly  honored  by  this  tribute  of  respect 
and  regard  from  my  professional  brethren  of  the  Charleston  Bar. 
I  take  pleaatire  in  expressing  my  sincere  and  grateful  satisfaction 
in  thus  meeting  them  at  the  friendly  and  t*ocial  board.  Such 
■re  the  emotions  of  my  bosom,  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  with 
ft  response,  or  be  expected  to  make  a  set  speech  in  reply.  Let 
me  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  love  our  common  profession,  and  love 
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aJl  who  honor  it.  I  regard  it  as  the  great  ornament,  and  one  o! 
the  chief  defences  and  securities,  of  free  inetitutious.  It  is  india- 
pensable  to  and  conservative  of  public  liberty.  I  honor  it  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  If  I  am  anything,  it  is  the  law  —  that 
noble  profession,  that  sublime  science  which  we  aL  pursue  — 
that  has  made  me  what  I  am.  It  has  been  ray  ambition,  coeval 
with  my  early  manhood,  nay,  with  my  youth,  to  be  thoaght 
worthy  to  be  ranged  under  the  banner  of  that  profession.  The 
taw  has  been  my  chief  stimulns,  my  controlling  and  abiding 
hope,  nay,  I  might  almost  say,  ray  presiding  genius  and  guar- 
dian angel. 

We  have  met  this  evening,  Sir,  my  brothers  and  myself, 
brethren  in  the  law,  under  the  influence  of  common  feelings. 
We  are  students  of  the  same  profession,  followers  and  disciples 
of  the  same  great  leaders  and  teachers  whom  history  has  chroni* 
cled  for  our  contemplation  and  example ;  such  as  tlie  sages  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence;  such  as  D'Aguesseau  and  Domat,  Coke 
and  Holt  and  Manstield,  and  other  great  names  in  Europe ;  such 
as  thr  masters  of  the  profession  in  our  own  country,  —  great 
lights  and  luminaries  in  every  branch  of  legal  science  and  in 
the  principles  of  legislation.  I  feel  it  no  common  good  fortune 
to  belong  to  a  profession  so  useful,  so  honorable,  and  ao  distin- 
guished. Although  it  may  not  always,  although  it  does  not 
often,  in  this  country,  lead  to  wealth,  it  does  what  is  in6nitely 
better  and  more  important,  —  it  enables  us  to  do  good  in  our 
day  and  generation.  1  repeat,  it  is  not  calculated  to  yield  its 
members  the  greatest  fortunes.  It  seldom,  in  this  respect,  fuIEls 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  beginners  in  the  toilsome  path. 
After  twenty-five  years*  observation,  I  can  give  it  as  the  con- 
densed history  of  most,  if  not  all,  good  lawyers,  that  they  lived 
well  and  died  poor.  In  otlier  countries,  and  in  England  espe- 
cially, it  is  dJlTererit.  Great  fortunes  are  tliere  accumulated  in 
every  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  Many  noble  and  wealthy 
families  in  England  have  been  buiJt  up  on  the  acquisitions  of 
he  law.  Such  is  not  tlje  course  of  things  with  us,  nor,  with  our 
habits  and  inclinations,  is  it  to  be  expected. 

The  only  regret  to  be  felt  at  the  slenderness  of  professional 
emolument  arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  impressing  on  the  gen* 
eral  mind  suffiticntly  strong  inducements,  to  make  adequate  and 
honorable  provision  for  those  who  are  selecteil  from  the  legal 
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profeHsion  to  go  on  fhe  bench.  In  my  opinion,  thert-  is  no  char- 
RcicT  on  earth  more  elevated  and  pure  than  that  of  a  learned 
and  uprigiit  judge.  There  is  no  cause  to  which  I  would  more 
cheerfully  and  more  largely  contribute  the  earnings  of  my  life, 
than  the  adequate  support  of  the  learned  and  upright  judge. 
But  although  such  a  character  exerts  an  important  agency  in 
the  public  service  and  influence  for  the  public  good,  —  an  influ- 
ence, like  the  dews  of  heaven,  falling  uithont  obser\'anpe, — 
it  is  not  always  sure,  among  a  people  of  great  activity,  like  ours, 
to  attract  the  proper  regard  or  proper  reward.  The  inadequacy 
of  Itgal  emolument  is  not  the  only  reason  which  prcx'ents  the 
profession  in  this  country  from  acr.umulating  wealth.  Their 
standiog  in  society  compels  them  to  live  somewhat  expensively, 
and,  I  may  add,  their  inclinations  too.  Lawyers  always  think 
themselves  bound  to  be  hospitable.  Friends  come  to  town,  and 
they  must  be  entertained.  These  positions  do  not  rest  on  dis- 
putable authority,  but  are  favored  by  every  authority  from  Lord 
Coke  down. 

But  though  not  the  road  to  wealth,  our  calling  is  not  the  less 
honorable.  Out  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  magistrates  are 
chosen  to  dispense  private  and  public  justice.  This  is  a  great 
proof  of  respectability  of  standing  in  a  government  like  ours. 
Merit,  and  not  political  favor,  determines  with  us  who  shall  oc- 
cupy the  seat  of  jiistie^.  He  would  profane  our  institutions 
who  should  be  bold  and  daring  enough  to  put  one  on  the  bench 
unqualitifd  in  mind  and  morals  for  the  high  position. 

I  have  observed  that  the  administration  of  jusrice  is  the  great 
end  of  human  society.  All  the  complex  machinery  of  govern- 
ment has  for  its  object  that  a  magistrate  should  sit,  in  purity 
and  intelligence,  to  adminintrr  justice  between  individuals  and 
the  country.  The  judiciary,  selected  from  our  profosaton,  makes 
every  one  feel  safe  in  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Where  is 
there  a  higher  function  or  dignity  thiui  that  of  a  chancellor  to 
dispense  equity  between  litigants  and  to  the  widow  and  orphan  ? 
Learned  and  virtuous  judges  are  the  great  masters,  and  lawyers 
the  apprentices  of  jusijce.  No  morality,  save  that  of  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind,  is  more  ennobling  than  that  of  a  court  of 
equity,  as  illustraied  in  the  judgments  of  men  like  lyAguea- 
seau  and  ILirdwicke  and  Eldon,  of  Marshall  and  Desaussure 
and  Kent  and  Story.  No  moml  lesson,  except  those  of  holy 
qrit,  surpasses  the  teachings  of  these  great  lights  of  the  law  on 
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the  subject  of  fiduciary  relations,  and  in  mattera  of  frost  ai 
confidonoe.  An  eminent  lawyer  cannot  be  a  dishonest  man. 
Tell  mp  a  man  is  dishonest,  and  I  will  answer  he  is  no  lawyer. 
He  cannot  be,  because  he  is  careless  and  reckless  of  justice;  the 
law  is  not  in  his  heart, — ^  is  not  the  standard  nnd  rule  of  his  con- 
duct 

A  great  equity  lawyer  has  truly  said,  that,  ever  since  the  Rev- 
oluhon  of  16S8,  law  has  been  the  basis  of  public  liberty.  ] 
hold  /t  to  be  undoubted  that  the  state  of  society  depends  more 
on  elementary  law,  nnd  the  principles  and  rules  that  control  the 
transmission,  distribution,  and  free  alienation  of  property,  than 
on  positive  institutions.  Written  constitutions  sanctify  and 
confirm  great  principles,  but  the  latter  are  prior  in  existence  to 
the  former.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
trial  by  jury,  are  surer  bulwarks  of  right  and  liberty  than  written 
constitutions.  The  establishment  of  our  free  institutions  is 
the  gradual  work  of  time  and  experience,  not  the  immediate  re 
suit  of  any  written  instrument  English  history  and  our  colo- 
nial history  are  full  of  those  experiments  in  representative  gov 
ernment  whieh  heralded  and  led  to  our  more  perfect  system. 
When  our  Revolution  made  us  independent,  we  had  not  to 
frame  government  for  ourselves,  to  hew  it  out  of  the  original 
block  of  marble ;  our  history  and  experience  presented  it  ready 
made  and  well  proportioned  to  our  hands.  Our  neighbor,  the 
unfortunate,  miserably  governed  Mexico,  when  she  emerged 
from  her  revohition,  had  in  her  history  nothing  of  representative 
government,  habeas  corpus,  or  trial  by  jury;  no  progressive 
experiments  tending  to  a  glorious  consummation;  nothing  but 
a  government  calling  itself  free,  \iith  the  least  possible  free- 
dom in  the  world.  She  has  collected,  since  her  independencse, 
$300,000,000  of  revenue,  and  has  unfortunately  expended  it  all 
in  putting  up  one  revolution  and  putting  down  another,  and  in 
maintaining  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Liberty  and  law  are  in  this  respect  intimntely  connected 
Oivil  liberty  consistii  in  the  establishment  of  those  great  and 
inherent  principles  of  government  and  human  regidation,  which 
have  pn^vailed  in  England  from  the  lime  of  Somers  and  Holt 
I  pray  Heaven  that  we  may  never  relinquish  the  independence 
of  the  judieiary.  A  timeserving  judge  is  a  spectacle  to  in- 
»i)ire  iibhorrence.     The  independent  jud^  draws  around  him 
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the  respect  an«J  confidence  of  society.  Law,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice require  that  this  should  be  done  and  (hat  Bhould  not  be 
done,  and  judicial  decisions  should  comnnand  entire  acquies- 
cence from  full  confidence  in  the  purity,  inte^ty,  and  learning 
of  thf  judge.  The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  support  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  True,  there  was  once  an  Empson  and  a  Dudley, 
blots  and  stains  on  the  profession.  There  was  once  a  J<'frrey3, 
bat  never  twice.  Such  a  monster  of  judicial  savageness  and 
ferocity  has  never  again  nppenrpd  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
England  ever  since  her  Revolution,  eminent  members  of  the  bar 
have  been  eminent  lovers  and  eminent  supporters  of  public  lib- 
erty ;  Somera,  Holt,  and  Camden,  and  numerous  others,  emi- 
nent lawyers,  are  bright  names  on  the  honorable  roll. 

Liberty  is  the  creature  of  law,  essentially  diiTerent  from  that 
authorized  licentiousness  that  trespasses  on  right  It  is  a  legal 
and  a  refined  idea,  the  offspring  of  high  ci%ilization,  which  the 
savage  never  understood  and  never  can  understand.  Liberty 
exists  in  proportion  to  wholesome  restraint ;  the  more  restraint 
on  others  to  keep  off  from  us,  the  more  liberty  we  have.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  liberty  consists  in  a  paucity  of  laws.  If 
one  want^  few  laws,  let  him  go  to  Turkey.  The  Turk  enjoys 
that  blessing.  The  working  of  our  complex  system,  full  of 
checks  and  restraints  on  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 
is  favorable  to  liberty  and  justice.  Those  checks  and  restraints 
are  so  many  safeguards  set  around  individual  rights  and  inter- 
esta.     That  man  is  free  who  is  protected  from  injury. 

Again,  the  law  is  an  instniment  and  means  of  instruction  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Merchants,  planters,  farmers^  and  every 
other  class  of  the  community,  acting  as  litigants,  jurors,  wit- 
nesses, or  spectators,  find  it  a  useful  school.  The  trial  by  jury 
ie  the  popular  teacher  of  our  system ;  the  legis  of  protection  to 
individual  rights,  the  shield  and  defence  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  power.  **  Why  c^ll  a  jury  ? "  say  some.  "  Let  a 
judge  a  learned,  virtuous,  impartial  judge,  decide."  But  no,  let 
the  judge  give  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  law,  but  let  the 
people  in  the  jury-box  adjudge  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  peo- 
ple, it  is  true,  as  a  mass,  are  not  capable  of  understanding 
recondite  subjects  and  abstruse  reasoning.  But,  before  juries, 
and  especially  unlearned  ones,  lawyers  should  have  the  goo<l 
«'nse  not  to  use  terms  which  their  hearers  cannot  understand. 
T«»  be  fnllovved  in  a  loi^ral  train  of  ar>n»nip.nt,  thev  ^hoiilrl  spealr 
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plainly  and  intelligibly,  so  tlmt,  if  you  "lose  a  single  wo 
single  link,  you  bro:ik  tlie  connection,"  according  to  a  remark  of 
Bishop  Heber.  When  a  jury  is  impanelled,  the  case  should  be 
plainly  stated,  without  Latin,  in  our  own  vernacular  Engllnb, 
and  in  this  way  the  mijids  of  commonly  sensible  men  may  be 
conducted  to  high  results  of  argument. 

There  can  be  no  better  tribunal  than  the  people  brought  to- 
gether in  the  jury-box,  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  acting  under  the  instructions  of  enlightened  judges.  In 
what  a  vast  ruajority  of  cases  do  they  decide  right !  1  am  at- 
tached to  this  mode  of  trial,  and  will  never  consent  to  give  it 
up.  Ad  qu^eslionem  facti  respondeani  jxtratores.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  the  special  verdict,  or  case  stated,  is  an  admirable  ex- 
pedient. The  judge's  mind  clearly  made  up  on  a  case  clearly 
stated,  becomes  authority  for  all  other  like  cases.  There  is  uo 
system  of  jurisprudence  but  the  common  law  that  enjoys  Uiis 
advantage.  The  learned  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  adjudges 
disputf^d  questions  of  law  and  fact.  It  is  composed  of  six- 
teen  judges,  and  they  often  dlH'er  on  both  law  and  fact,  and  it 
has  happened  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  clerk  of  court,  finally 
to  put  the  question,  "  Are  you  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  tlie  pur- 
suer or  the  defender?"  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  Ro- 
man or  civil  law,  —  that  system  of  law  in  every  branch  of  which 
one  of  your  distinguished  citizens  (the  lamented  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gar6),  whose  premature  demise  I  most  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourn,  has  been  so  eminent.  To  us  it  is  only  a  great  fountain 
of  excellent  general  principles.  There  (he  case  is  not  to  be 
found ;  and  general  rules  do  not  afford  the  precise  analogy  to 
the  case  in  point 

Brethren,  we  are  apprentices  of  tlie  law,  the  honorable  pro- 
fession of  the  law;  let  us  make  our  master  a  grateful  return. 
For  my  own  part,  although  largely  connected  with  other  pur- 
suits, yet  will  1  not  forget  the  debt  1  owe  to  ihe  profession  of 
the  law.  It  found  me  a  youth  among  the  granite  hills  of  my 
native  New  England,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  try  ray  fortune  on 
any  cast.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  directed  to  the  law, 
and  the  result  is,  1  have  earned  an  honorable  eom[>etcnee,  reared 
a  family,  and  shall  at  least  leave  my  children  the  possession  of 
a  good  edueanon,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  good  name. 

Iji  condusion,  Genilenien,  1  ofi'er  you  the  following  toast:  — 

The  La\\  :  It  has  honored  us,  may  we  honor  it 
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Hon.  Daniel  Websteh*s  Vi«rr  to  Columbia. — This  drstinguiahflc 
gentleman  (accompanied  by  his  family)  visited  our  town  last  week,  and 
remained  frum  Wftdnesday  evening  to  yesterday  morning.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  such  honors  and  hospitalities,  public  and  private,  as  it  is 
suitable  to  tender  to  one  w!io  fills  so  eminent  a  position  in  our  Union. 
On  arriving,  he  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  W.  C. 
Preston,  President  of  the  Souili  Carolina  College  (whose  more  especial 
guest  he  was),  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  greeted  by  several 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  brcn  invited  to  meet  him.  The 
College  buildingH  and  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  stu- 
dents, whose  welcome  Mr.  Webster  acknowledged  in  a  brief  address. 
Dn  Thursday,  with  the  ladies  of  his  party,  he  was  elegantly  entertained 
nt  Millwood,  the  seal  of  Colonel  Hampton,  whose  stately  mansion  and 
wide  domain  arc  among  the  most  magnificent  to  be  seen  in  the  South.  In 
the  evening  he  attended  a  soirSe  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Licber,  ihe  dis* 
tinguishod  Professor  of  History  in  our  College.  Friday  morning  was 
employed  in  riding  over  and  examining  the  extensive  plantations  of 
B.  F.  Taylor,  Esq.  and  Colonel  Hampton,  until  two  o*clock,  when  Mr. 
Webster  repaired  to  Clark''s  Hotel,  to  receive  such  of  our  citizens  as 
might  be  di.sposed  to  make  acquaintance  with  htm.  Hero  he  was  ad- 
dressed, in  behalf  of  the  town  authorities,  by  W.  F.  De  Saussure,  Esq., 
to  whom  he  replied  in  suitable  terms. 

The  students  of  tlie  College  having  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  a 
committee  !u  leader  to  Mr.  Webster  liieir  respects  and  congratulations 
at  four  o*clock  he  repaired  to  die  chapel,  where  Mr.  Furrow,  of  the 
Senior  Class,  made  to  him  the  following  exceedingly  well  composed 
address:  — 

"  HowoHABi.E  Sir,  —  Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  my  fcllow-studenta 
of  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  present  you  the  assurance  of  their  sin- 
cere pleasure  al  being  honored  with  your  presence  on  this  occasion. 


*  Abridged  from  the  Columbia  South  Carolini&n  of  the  ITlh  of  Mav    IBI* 
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Conscious  we  are  thai  our  humble  tribute  can  add  but  tittle  either  to 
your  pleasure  or  your  fame.  But  taught  from  infancy  to  respect  worth, 
we  could  not  be  silent  when  we  see  in  our  midst  one  in  whom  are 
blended  the  finished  schnlnr,  the  nble  statesman,  the  pure  patriot ;  one 
whose  fame  can  no  more  be  hemmed  in  by  Slate  lines,'  than  the  conse- 
crated histories  of  Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Lexington.  However  warm 
may  be  our  gratitude  to  those  who  sustain  our  cotmtry's  honor  on  the 
oaitle-field,  wo  are  not  forgetful  of  those  whose  names  are  interwoven 
in  tlie  history  of  the  councils  of  state  and  the  debates  of  senates.  And 
whilst  wc  weave  a  wilting  wreath  around  the  victor^s  brow,  we  equally 
offer  the  homage  of  our  hearts  and  our  understandings  to  men  illustri- 
ous as  you  are,  Sir,  in  civil  life.  Be  assured.  Sir,  on  our  part,  of  a 
most  hearty  welcome  amongst  us,**^ 


To  which  Mr.  Webster  replied  :  — 


Yoimo  Gentlemen  op  the  South  Carolina  Collboe,— 
I  thank  yoii  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
receive  me,  and  for  the  respect  which  you  have  nnanifpj*tcd.  Yon 
are  of  the  generation  which  is  to  come  after  us,  and  your  judg- 
ments are  to  form  part  of  the  opinion  of  posterity,  in  respect  to 
those  who  are  now  active  in  the  scenes  of  life.  It  will  be  happy 
for  me,  if  the  mature  sentiments  of  your  manhood  shall  corre- 
spond with  those  thus  expressed  in  your  youth. 

My  young  friends,  I  may  well  congratulate  you  on  your  pres- 
ent condition,  and  your  prospects.  You  are  members  of  a 
flourishing  institution.  You  enjoy  the  teachings  of  a  teamed 
faculty,  with  a  name  at  ita  head  beloved  in  private  life,  highly 
distinguished  in  public  life,  and  which  confers  grace  as  well  as 
usefidness  on  these  academic  groves.  Private  and  family  affec- 
tions cluster  round  you  all;  a  thousand  hopes  are  cherished  for 
you ;  all  good  auspices  hover  over  you.  Every  one  of  you  may 
take  to  himst^lf,  in  this  respect,  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  Non  sine  Dii  anitnoaua  infans/' 

Let  me,  then,  say  to  each  of  you,  "  Carpe  diem."  Art  is  long 
and  science  is  profound,  and  literatiu^,  in  our  day,  is  variou 
and  extensive.  But  you  have  youth,  and  health,  and  the  means 
of  culture  and  improvement,  and  can  accomplish  great  objects. 
With  you  it  is  the  bright  and  breezy  morn  of  life.  A  long  day, 
I  trust,  is  before  you.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  early  in  prose- 
cuting the  great  work,  wtiich  in  that  day  is  to  be   Jone.     Like 
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the  morning  of  the  natural  day,  let  the  morning  of  life  begin 
with  devotion  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good ;  and  let  every  suc- 
ceeding hour  of  that  life  be  Med  with  acts  of  duty,  and  firiend- 
ship,  and  private  and  public  beneficence.  The  evening  of  such 
life  will  be  full  of  hopes  for  a  better ;  and  all  will  be  cheered 
and  consoled  by 

**  that  wbieh  shonM  tecompany  old  age, 
Ab  honoT,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  frienda." 

Young  Grentlemen,  all  my  good  wishes  attend  you!  May 
you  here  sow,  with  liberal  broadcast,  the  seeds  of  a  future  har- 
vest of  honor  to  yourselves,  gratification  to  your  iriends,  and 
usefulness  to  your  country ! 


RECEPTION   AT   SAVANNAH/ 


Agreeably  to  previous  arrangements,  at  eleven  oVtock  on  the  mom* 
icg  of  Wednesday,  the  26ih  ultimo,  the  committee  of  thirteen  waitad 
upon  Mr.  Webster  at  his  lodgings,  and  escorted  him  to  the  platform 
erected  against  the  Greene  and  Pulaski  monument,  in  Monument  Squam. 
A  very  large  audience  of  both  aexea  was  in  attendance.  We  have  ael 
dom  seen  a  brighter  or  more  interesting  spectacle  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Webster  having  taken  his  place  upon  tlie  stage,  and  quiet  pi6- 
vailing  among  the  audience,  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne 
as  follows :  — 

•*  Sib,  —  The  people  of  Savannah,  mindful  of  the  services  which  you 
have  rendered  to  our  common  country,  welcome  you  !o  our  city.  W© 
mean  it  to  be  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Unaided  by  those  accidents  of  fortune  which  give  to  some  men  tem» 
porary  notoriety,  you  have  achieved  for  yourself,  and  mostly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country,  lasting  reputation  as  a  Jurist,  orator,  and  states- 
man.  But,  more  than  this,  and  Uiat  whic^  we  think  you  value  most, 
you  have  also,  in  working  your  way  to  ^acti  distinction,  won  as  much 
of  the  confidence  and  friendly  regards  of  your  contemporaries  as  io 
our  day  any  public  man  can  hope  to  enjoy.  Proofs  of  it  have  been 
given  to  you  everywhere.  They  were  awaiting  your  arrival,  if  sickoeas 
had  not  shortened  your  journey,  wherever  you  might  have  gone.  Thoee 
kindly  influences  are  worth  a  thousand  other  triumphs.  It  is  in  such  a 
spirit  we  now  address  you,  and,  if  the  hundreds  in  our  view  could  Hear 
ray  voice,  theirs  would  respond  with  the  same  feeling. 

"  All  that  you  have  done,  Sir,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done,  will  be  told  in  our  history.  More  than  thirty  years  of  public  ser- 
vice have  identified  you  with  the  leading  political  incidents  of  that  time. 
Memorable  things  have  happened.  The  prominent  actors  in  them  will 
be  judge  J,  not  alone  by  the  parts  they  may  have  taken,  but  by  the  coa- 

*  From  the  SaTsnaah  Republic&a  of  the  3d  of  June,  184 
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•equences  and  results  of  measures.  Time  removes  coniemporary  mis- 
construction. Posterity  will  give  its  judgment  free  from  the  misguiding 
interests  and  prejudices  of  a  past  generation.  Histoiy  Is  God^s  provi- 
dence in  human  affairs,  and  it  is  a  part  of  it  to  triumph  over  error,  and 
lo  assign  to  the  actors  in  great  events  their  proper  places. 

"  Yours,  Sir,  we  believe,  will  be  with  those  master-spihis  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  our  Union,  ll  has  already  made  us  a  great  nation 
and  a  numerous  people.  With  it,  we  shall  become  all  that  a.  nation  can 
be  ;  without  it,  nothing  that  a  people  should  be.  The  etfort  of  your  life 
has  been  lO  maintain  that  Constitution  in  all  that  you  believe  to  be  its 
legitimate  powers.  Oiliers,  and  some  of  them  our  ablest  men,  differ 
frum  you.  Bui  whcaever  those  diifercnces  have  been  discussed,  you 
have  never  failed  to  gain  the  respect  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
you  ;  because  your  own  opinions  have  always  been  openly  avowed,  and 
mainuuned  with  signal  ability  and  conceded  patriotic  intention.  All, 
loo,  admit  that  no  man  has  been  truer  than  yourself  to  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution.  In  the  House  of  Represeutatives,  in  the  Senate- 
chamber,  in  the  courts,  in  your  official  despatches,  and  upon  popular 
occasions,  at  home  and  elsewhere,  when  you  have  spoken,  and  when  it 
was  proper  to  say  so,  you  have  said  that  these  compromises  were  to  bo 
kepi  as  they  were  meant  by  the  States  which  ratified  U.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  you  will  continue  lo  think  and  to  act  so,  witti  all  that  fervor 
of  feeling  with  which  you  once  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  tinion  of 
the  States, '  Libeny  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable,' 

"  From  one  of  your  constitutional  suggestions  every  man  in  the  land 
has  been  more  or  iess  benefited.  We  allude  to  it  with  the  greater  pleas- 
ure because  it  was  in  a  controversy  begun  by  a  Georgian  in  behalf  at'  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen.  VVhen  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons 
determined  to  hazard  u  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  testing  the  constitutioa- 
ality  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  limiting  the  navigation  of  the  waters  in 
thai  Slate  to  steamers  belonging  to  a  company,  his  own  interest  was  not 
no  much  cuncumed  as  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  use  a  coasiing  license 
upon  the  waters  of  the  United  Stales,  in  whatever  way  their  vessels  were 
propelled.  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the  law,  but  not  broad  enough  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would  have  been  decided 
upon  it,  even  if  you  had  not  insisted  that  it  should  be  put  upon  the 
broader  constitutional  ground  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  court 
folt  the  application  and  force  of  your  reasoning,  and  it  nmde  a  decision 
releasing  every  creek  and  river,  lake,  bay,  and  harbor,  in  our  country, 
from  the  interference  of  monopolies,  which  had  already  provoked  un- 
fViendly  legislation  between  some  of  the  States,  and  which  would  have 
been  as  little  favorable  to  the  interest  of  Fulton  as  they  were  unworthy 
or  his  genius. 
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'*  Nor  must  we  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  without  noUcing  )our  a4&- 
mtntstrution  of  the  State  Department.  Wo  of  the  South  as  a  very 
large  portion  of  your  fcllow^citizcns  did  everywhere,  recognize  In  whai 
was  then  done  practical  ability  remarkably  suited  to  the  time  of  actioa, 
with  a  comprehensive  support  of  every  American  interest  and  right, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

*'  One  word  more,  Sir.  The  place  from  which  we  give  you  our  weU 
oomo  has  been  consecrated  by  us  to  the  memory  of  Greene  and  Pulaski. 
It  is  a  fit  place  for  a  pcoplo^s  welcome  to  be  given  to  one  who  has 
deserved  well  of  the  republic.  It  reminds  us  of  those  Revolutionary 
events  which  excite  in  all  Americans  a  common  sympathy.  It  should 
be  cultivated  by  all  of  us.  It  has  hitherto  resisted  the  contentions  of 
iutereHt  and  the  passion  of  party.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereaJler,  sionut 
dark  cloud  bhail  threaten  our  harmony,  It  will  be  made  harmUss  by 
holding  up  to  the  people  the  remembrance  of  their  fatJicre,  united  in  thv 
eausc  of  American  freedom.  Upon  our  part,  we  shall  never  forget  thai 
Georgia  gave  au  early  response  to  the  earlier  remonstrance  of  Massa- 
chusetts against  those  acts  of  Parliament  of  which  she  was  the  imme- 
diate victim,  but  which  were  levelled  against  the  liberties  of  all  tlie  C^l* 
onies.  When  the  lutiguuge  of  Suflblk,  bolder  than  any  which  hud  been 
used  before,*  proclaimed,  for  tlie  first  time,  tliat  tliu  Colonies  were  only 
a  part  of  the  realm  of  England  by  compact^  which  would  be  dissolved, 
if  the  acts  of  which  Massachusetts  complained  were  not  repealed,  it 
was  repeated  here  with  pledges  to  our  sister  Colonies  to  join  them  in  any 
and  every  measure  of  resistance.  The  patriots  of  Georgia  were  not 
slow  in  showing  iliot  they  were  in  earnest.  Their  sons,  and  grandsons, 
and  great-grandsons,  bearing  the  honors  of  iheir  pateraily  gracefully 
and  unobtrusively,  but  with  all  the  sympathies  of  their  fathers,  are  here 
to-day  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  us  to  give  you  our  welcome.  Accept  it. 
Sir,  and  should  you,  upon  your  return  homo,  be  called  upon  to  tell  any 
thing  of  your  vi^t  to  the  South,  tell  those  to  whom  you  may  speak  ttiai 
you  have  been  among  a  people  who,  in  the  real  respect  which  they  fe«l 
and  have  shown  to  yourself,  intended  also  to  manifest  their  attachment 
to  their  Northern  and  Eastern  brethren,  and  to  show  tliat  their  prevailing 
political  feeling  is  devotion  to  our  Union. 

**  May  God  animate  all  the  people  of  all  States  with  the  same  aaoii* 
menl,  and  impress  upon  (heir  hearts  that  it  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
him,  to  our  fathers,  and  our  posterity,  to  maintain,  defend,  and  preserve 
•he  Union,  and  to  transmit  it  entire  to  future  generations !" 

*  See  resolutions  of  **  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  the  Province  of  Musaeho- 
KttB  Bay,"  of  ihe  6ih  of  September,  1774,  laid  before  the  Continental  Coagrew 
00  the  17lh  of  that  otontli. 
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To  this  speech  Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  reply. 


Sir, —  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  duly  sensible  of  the  reapert 
lid  me  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah.  They  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  welcome  me,  composed  of  distinguished  cttizcna* 
and  placed  at  its  head  a  gentleman  well  known  to  myself  per- 
sonally and  to  the  public,  as  tilling  with  equal  honor  to  himself 
and  the  country  the  high  station  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  topics  alluded  to  in  the  address  just  delivered  are  of  great 
and  permanent  importance.  At  their  head  stands  that  of  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  the  Constitution.  To  such  parts  of 
the  address  as  are  complimentary  to  myself,  I  can  of  course, 
beyond  the  expression  of  my  thanks,  make  no  reply.  What 
most  becomes  me,  certainly,  in  this  respect,  is  a  grateful  and 
respectful  silence. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  no  more  than  justice  is  done  me,  in 
ascribing  to  me  a  st^^ady  adhesion  to  the  Union  of  the  States, 
upon  the  principles  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  have  made  this  present  tour,  which  has  proved  so  delightful 
to  rac  while  enjoying  it,  and  which  will  leave  so  many  pleasant 
reminiscences  to  dwell  upon  after  my  return,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  those  younger  sisters  of  the  family  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
whom  1  had  not  before  known.  1  heartily  rejoice  that  I  have 
done  so,  for  the  reception  which  has  welcomed  tne  has  proved 
that  we  of  the  North  and  the  South  are  still  brethren  in  feeling, 
and  members  of  the  same  great  political  family,  bound  together 
by  the  articles  of  agreement  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  He 
nmst  be  a  presumptuous  man  indeed,  who  would  venture  to 
think  that  he  could  suggest  any  new  features  of  improvement 
or  in  any  way  improve  our  present  form  of  united  government 
By  its  provisions  and  compromises  I  stand,  as  I  have  ever  stood, 
and  woe  to  the  meddling  politicians  who  would  assail  them  in 
the  hope  of  getting  surer  and  safer  guaranties  for  State  rights 
and  Stat.c^  institutions.  In  itself  it  is  already  complete  and  per- 
fect; any  change  could  only  result  in  marring  the  harmony  of 
its  separate  parts.  The  Constitution  was  the  result  of  conces- 
sions and  compromises.  It  gave  to  the  general  government  cer- 
tain specific  rights  and  duties,  and  it  left  to  the  States  the  free 
34* 
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exercise  of  their  own  appropriate  rights,  and  the  unrestricted  e: 
joyment  of  their  own  laws  and  the  control  of  their  own  social 
instiiutionB.  It  has  stood  the  t^st  of  experience,  and  proved 
itself  capable,  under  a  wise  administration,  of  carrying  forward 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  duty  is  to  be  content  with 
the  Constitution  as  it  i*,  to  resist  all  changes  from  whatever 
quarter,  to  preserve  its  original  spirit  and  original  purpose,  ami 
to  commend  it,  as  it  is,  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  to  comn 
after  us. 

In  reply  to  Judge  Wayne's  handsome  allusion  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  suit  insti* 
tuted  by  Thomas  Gibbons,  to  try  the  exclusive  right  of  the  heirs 
of  Fulton  to  the  exclusive  navigation  by  steam  of  all  ihr 
waters  within  the  8tate  of  New  York,  I  would  observe,  thai  il 
has  been  my  fortune  in  the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  to  take  frequent  parts  in  the  discussion  of  consti* 
tutional  questions  of  this  character.  The  case  referred  to  by 
Judge  Wayne  is  one  of  them.  It  Js  tnie,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Gibbons  it.  Ogden,  I  declined  to  argue  the  cause  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  great  commercial  question  presented  by 
it,  —  the  then  novel  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its  forms,  on 
all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  their  bays,  rivers, 
and  hfirbors,  without  any  monopoly,  restraint,  or  interference 
created  by  State  legislation. 

That  question  !  regarded  as  all-important.  Other  grounds 
might  have  been  suflicrent  for  the  disposal  of  this  particular 
cause,  but  they  were  of  no  public  or  permanent  importance.  If 
that  great  point  had  then  been  waived  or  evaded,  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  see  what  inferences  unfavorable  to  the  just  authority  of 
Congress  might  have  been  drawn. 

But  my  agency  in  this  and  similar  questions  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  but  subordinate;  the  decision  has  rested 
with  the  court  itsrlf.  No  higher  judicial  tribunal  exists  than 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  distinj^ished  alike  ft»r 
the  wisdom  of  its  decisions  and  the  eminent  qualities  of  the 
judges  who  compose  it,  both  in  thfir  private  and  public  capaci- 
ties. It  is  the  expounder  of  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment; it  is  the  appointt;d  umpire  on  questions  of  the  profound- 
est  interest  and  most  enduring  consequences  between  conflicting 
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•overeigntiea.  The  American  people,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
ever  cherish  it  as  their  most  valuable  possession,  since  its  du- 
ration will  be  coexistent  unth  that  of  the  Constitution,  of 
wiiich  it  is  the  sole  intt^preter.  The  decisions  of  this  tribunal 
have  in  general  commanded  public  respect  and  inspired  public 
confidence.  Great  talents  and  great  learning  have  adorned  it« 
bench.  Some  of  its  judgments  on  questions  of  great  magni- 
tude have  manifested  unsurpassed  ability.  Let  us  hope  that  ita 
future  may  resemble  its  past,  and  that  the  same  learning  and 
dignity,  the  same  integrity  and  firmness,  which  have  charucter- 
ized  its  decisions  in  times  past,  may  also  distinguish  them  in 
times  to  come. 

I  beg,  Sir,  leave  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which  I  have  di^harged  the 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State.  I  held  that  olliee  but  for  a 
short  period  ;  during  that  period,  however,  the  question  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  was  definitively  settled,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  considering  and  discussing  other  objects 
of  great  interest,  which  had  remained  unsettled,  and  which  bad 
become  attended  with  no  small  didiculty.  That  opportunity 
was  embraced.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  good  has  beea 
done,  and  to  learn  from  you  that  the  conduct  of  that  nego- 
tiation received  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah. 
There  was  as  much,  perhaps,  in  the  favorable  circurastancea  of 
the  occasion,  as  in  any  ability  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiation. 

You  have  alluded,  Sir,  to  the  spot  where  we  stand,  and  the 
monument  which  rises  before  us.  It  reminds  us,  indeed,  o(  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  State  called  upon  State  for  aid 
in  the  cause  of  independence.  What  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
can  forget  the  noble  response  of  Georgia  to  her  call  1  Georgia 
was  then  far  distant;  the  wonder-working  agency  of  the  tele- 
graph, that  annihilates  space,  was  then  undreamed  of,  and  long 
and  weary  miles  of  wilderness  intervened  between  the  oldest  anr 
the  youngest  of  the  original  Thirteen.  But  the  call  was  heani 
and  answered.  The  blood  of  New  England,  in  her  turn,  was 
freely  poured  out  upon  Southern  soil,  and  her  sons  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of  Georgia  in  the  common 
cause.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  those  patriots,  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress!  Georgians  I  shall  we  not  cherish  the  recollection  of  tlu'sp 
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common  sufferings  and  common  dangers;  and  make  them  the 
incentives  towards  eatabli»hing  a  more  perfect  harmony  between 
their  descendants?  Those  whom  the  dangers  and  perils  of  war 
could  not  sever,  peace  should  not  separate. 

Others  may  value  this  union  of  confederated  States  as  a  con- 
venience, or  an  arrangement  or  a  compromise  of  interestfi;  but 
I  desire  to  see  an  attachment  to  the  Union  existing  among  the 
people,  not  as  a  deduction  of  political  economy,  nor  as  a  result 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  but  cherished  as  a  heartfelt  send 
meriL  1  uish  to  see  that  attachment  extended  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  this  confederacy  to  the  other,  not  by  telegraphic  com* 
munications  alone,  but  through  the  medium  of  American  sym- 
pathies acting  upon  the  American  heart.  Massachusetts,  it  is 
true,  cannot  vie  with  Georgia  in  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of 
resources,  or  the  boundless  facilities  of  internal  improvement, 
which  will  render  her,  at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  mighti- 
est of  our  confederated  States.  Seven  States  like  Massachu- 
setts might  be  oarved  out  of  Georgia,  and  yet  abundant  room 
be  left  for  the  formation  of  another  State,  The  natural  pro- 
ducts of  Massachusetts  (as  a  Southern  statesman  once  said)  are 
granite  and  ice.  Many  of  these  stately  buildings  that  tower 
above  me  are,  I  doubt  not,  indebted  to  Massachusetts  for  the 
granite  upon  which  they  are  reared.  Your  lines  of  railroads, 
even  now  stretching  almost  to  the  foot  of  your  mountain  ranges, 
beds  of  entire  granite,  will  soon  deprive  her  of  that  privilege; 
but  our  hyperborean  winters  will  long  give  us  the  monopoly  of 
the  other  article  of  export,  and  if  we  are  not  destined  to  be  youi 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  we  shall  at  least  be 
your  "  hewers  uf  ice  and  coolers  of  waler,^' 

Never  before  was  I  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  that  great  modern  discovery,  steam-power,  as  an  en- 
gine of  improvement,  as  when,  during  my  journey  hither,  I  wit- 
nessed the  passage  of  the  long  train  of  cars  through  the  dense 
and  gloomy  pine  forests  of  your  interior,  self-moved  by  an  innei 
power  which  gave  no  visible  signs  of  its  existence  and  left  no 
trace  behind  it,  cleaving  those  solitudes  as  a  bird  cuts  the  air,  but 
urged  by  a  power  that  could  know  no  weariness  and  whose  en- 
ergies never  llagged.  It  was  a  most  impressive  lesson  of  the 
might  of  man  in  removing  natural  impediments  irom  bis  path 
of  progressive  improvement 
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Knowing,  aa  I  do,  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  your 
State,  that  you  have  already  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  of 
railroad  completed,  and  much  more  projectinl,  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect upon  the  great  destinies  open  to  the  people  of  Georgia  if 
they  will  but  improve  the  opportunities  within  their  power. 

This  mighty  agent,  steani,  is  the  handmaid  of  improvements 
almost  beyond  contemplation.  Each  day  develops  new  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  from  it.  It  lessens  labor,  it  economizes 
time,  it  gives  the  poor  man  leisure  and  ability  to  travel,  it  joins 
together  the  most  remote  regions,  and  brings  their  inhabitants 
face  to  face,  estabhshing  a  harmony. of  interest  and  feeling  Ikv 
tween  them.  It  limits  all  distinctions.  The  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  enjoy  now  equal  facilities  of  travel, 
and  can  procure  the  same  comforts  and  laxurics  from  distant 
points,  and,  when  they  travel,  they  ait  side  by  aide  in  the  satae 
rail-car.  The  individual  is  sinking,  and  the  mass  rising  up  in 
the  majesty  of  a  common  manhood  For  a  long  lime  after  the 
discovery  and  use  of  this  potent  agent,  it  was  thought  only  ap- 
plicable to  navigation,  and  this  prejudice  retarded  the  march 
of  improvement**,  which  it  niigtit  have  expedited.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  a  communication  between  the  waters  of  the 
Adantic  and  the  GuJf  of  Mexico,  through  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida, has  been  thought  desirable ;  but  this  prejudice  prevented  it, 
aa  a  canal  was  considered  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  rail- 
roads are  now  taking  the  place  of  canals,  and  the  completion  of 
a  southwestern  railroad  I'ruin  Savannah  to  Pensacola  is  only 
needed  to  make  those  two  cities  respectively  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  South,  uniting  as  it  would  the  best  eea[>ort  on  the 
Suuthern  Atlantic  coast,  with  almost  the  only  good  harbor  on 
the  Mexican  Gidf. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  from  my  place  in  Congress,  I 
pressed  this  matter,  but  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  it  then. 
Now  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  pledge  to  this 
assembly  all  the  aid  and  influence  that  I  possess  in  carrying  it 
into  execution,  as  of  in&uite  value  to  Georgia  and  the  entire 
Union. 

With  a  graceful  and  impressive  farewell  to  the  audience  who  had 
honored  him  wiih  their  presence  and  approbation,  Mr.  Webster,  amidst 
tumuttuou:^  applause,  concluded  his  eloquent  address,  of  which  our 
uieagro  sketch  is  but  the  faint  refteclLon. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  NORTHERN  RAILROAD 

TO  GRAFTON,  N.  H. 


At  the  opening  of  tlie  Northern  Railroad  from  Franklin  to  Grafton  in 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1847^  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons from  all  ilie  adjacent  towns  were  assembled  at  Gndton  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  of  liie  occasion.  Mr.  Webster  happened  to  be  then  at 
his  farm  in  Salisbury,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  and  this  fact  be* 
ing  known  to  the  company,  he  was  sponmneously  called  upon,  in  the  ino« 
enthusiastic  manner,  (o  address  them.  Mr.  Webster  readily  complied 
with  the  unexpected  summons,  and  made  the  following  remarks. 

1  am  very  happy,  fellow-citizens,  to  be  here  on  this  occasion, 
to  meet  here  tlie  Directors  of  the  Northern  RaiJroad,  the  direc- 
tors of  various  other  milroada  coniiectccl  wilti  it  bt-luw,  and  uuch 
a  number  of  ray  fellow-citizens,  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
State,  Perhaps  my  pleiiaure  and  my  surprise  at  the  succeBS  ot 
this  great  enterprise  ao  far  are  the  greater,  in  consequence  of  iny 
early  acquaintance  with  this  region  and  all  its  localities. 

But,  Gentlemen,  1  see  the  rain  is  beginning  to  descend  fast 
and  I  pray  you  to  take  shelter  under  some  of  these  roofs*  (Cries 
of  "  Go  on !  go  on !     Never  mind  us ! ") 

In  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I  have  traversed  these  moun- 
tains along  all  the  roads  or  passes  which  lead  through  or  over 
them.  We  are  on  Smith's  River,  which,  while  in  college,  I  had 
occasion  to  swim.  Even  that  could  not  always  be  done ;  and  1 
have  occasionally  made  a  circuit  of  many  rough  and  tedious 
miles  to  get  over  it.  At  that  day,  steam,  as  a  motive  power, 
acting  on  water  and  land,  was  thought  of  by  nobody ;  nor  were 
there  good,  practicable  roads  in  this  part  of  the  St^te.  At  that 
day,  one  must  have  traversed  this  wilderness  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.    So  late  as  when  I  left  college,  ther**  was  no  road  from  riv«i 
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to  river  for  a  carriage  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  persons.  I  weh 
recollect  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  turnpike  roads. 
The  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  fourth  turnpike,  which  led  from 
Leba]iiMi  to  Boscawen,  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  era.  The 
champion  in  the  legislature  of  this  great  enterprise  was  Benja- 
min J.  Gilbert,  then  a  lawyer  at  Hanover,  always  a  moat  amia* 
ble  and  excellent  man,  and  now  enjoying  a  healthful  old  age  In 
the  city  of  Boston.  I  think  he  is  eighty-four  years  old.  He  is 
well  known  to  the  elder  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  him  as  a  highly  valued 
fnend  of  long  standing. 

I  remember  to  have  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  propri- 
etors of  this  turnpike  at  Andover.  It  was  ditlicult  to  persuade 
men  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  passable  carriage  road  over 
these  mountains.  1  was  too  young  and  too  poor  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, but  I  hfld  the  proxies  of  several  absent  subscribers,  and 
what  I  lacked  in  knowledge  and  experience  I  made  up  in  zeaL 
Aa  far  as  I  now  remember,  ray  first  speech  after  I  left  col- 
lege was  in  favor  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  great  and 
almost  impracticable  internal  improvement,  to  wit,  the  making 
of  a  smooth,  though  hilly,  road  from  Connecticut  River,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Wljite  River,  to  the  Merrimack  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoucouk.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of 
making  these  and  other  turnpike  roads  was  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  upon  road-makiiig  among  the  people;  for  in  a  few 
years  al'terward,  great  numbers  of  the  people  went  lo  church,  to 
electoral  and  other  meetings,  in  chaises  and  wagons,  over  very 
tolerable  roads.  The  next  step  after  turnpikes  was  canals. 
Grovernor  Sullivan,  Dr.  Dexter,  Colonel  Baldwin,  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Massachusetts,  had  planned  the  Middlesex  Ca- 
nal, conneeting  the  Merrimack  River  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  near 
where  Lowell  now  is,  with  Boston.  And  a  canal  was  built 
around  those  falls  also,  to  complete  a  water  conveyance  to  New- 
buryport  Great  expense  was  ineurred  afterward  in  locking  the 
various  falls  higher  up  the  river,  until  at  length  the  river  was 
made  navigable  for  boats  as  high  up  as  Concord.  This  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  and  most  useful  aehievtnufiit,  and  to  in- 
deed  it  was.  But  a  vastly  greater  was  now  approaching,  the 
era  of  steam.  That  is  the  invention  which  distinguishes  this 
age.     The  application  of  steam  to  the  moving  of  heavy  bodies, 
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on  Ihe  water  and  on  the  land,  tower&  above  all  other  nvtntions 
of  this  or  the  preceding  age,  as  the  Cardigan  Mountain  now  be- 
iore  us  lift^  itiseif  above  the  little  hillocks  at  its  base. 

F<'llow<'itizens,  can  we  without  wonder  conaidiT  where  we 
are,  and  what  has  brought  us  here?  Several  of  this  company 
left  Bo8ton  and  Salem  tliis  morning.  They  passed  the  Kearsarge 
on  the  left,  the  Ragged  Mountain  on  the  right,  have  threaded  all 
the  vaJleys  and  gorges,  and  here  they  now  are  at  two  oVlock 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  HiUs.  They  probably  went  to  the 
market  this  morning,  ordered  their  dinners,  went  home  to  a  leis- 
urely breakfaat,  and  set  out  on  tlieir  journey  hither.  Here  they 
now  are,  enjoying  the  collation  of  our  hospitable  friend,  Mr. 
Cass,  at  the  hour  when  their  families  are  dining  at  home.  By 
the  way,  if  they  had  thought  fit-,  (and  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thought,)  they  might  have  brought  us  a  few  fish  taken  out  of  the 
sea  at  sunrise  this  morning,  and  wo  might  here  enjoy  as  good  a 
fish  dinner  as  our  friends  are  now  enjoying  at  Phillijjs's  Beach 
or  Naliant.  This  would  have  been  rather  striking;  —  a  chowder 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  Hills  would  have  been  a  thing  to  be 
talked  about. 

F^llow-citizenH,  this  railroad  may  be  said  to  bring  the  sea  to 
your  doors.  You  canjiot,  indeed,  snutf  its  salt  water,  but  you 
will  taste  its  best  products,  as  fresh  as  those  who  live  on  it* 
flhorefl.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  policy  more  useful  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  than  tlie  policy  which  established 
these  public  improvements.  Let  me  say,  fellow-citizens,  that  in 
the  history  of  human  inventions  there  is  hardly  one  so  well  cal* 
culated  as  thai  of  railroads  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men. 
The  richest  must  travel  in  the  cars,  for  there  they  travel  fastest; 
the  poorest  can  travel  in  the  cars,  while  they  could  not  travel 
otherwise,  because  this  mode  of  conveyance  costs  but  little  time 
or  money.  Probably  there  are  in  the  multitude  before  me  those 
who  have  friends  at  such  distances  that  they  could  hardly  have 
visited  them,  had  not  railroads  come  to  their  assistance  to  save 
them  time  and  to  save  them  expense.  Men  are  thus  brought 
together  as  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  who  live  two  hundred 
miles  apart. 

We  sometimes  hear  idle  prejudices  expressed  against  railroads 
because  they  are  close  corporations ;  but  so  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  thev  necessarily  must  be,  because  the  track  of  a  rail' 
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^ay  cannot  be  a  road  upon  which  every  man  nnay  drive  hia  own 
carnage.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  railroads  interrupt  or  au- 
noy  individuals  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property;  for  these 
ca&es  the  must  ample  compensation  ought  to  be  made.  I  have 
myself  had  a  little  taste  of  this  inconvenience.  When  the  direc- 
tors of  the  road  resolved  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  river  (as  I  mnst 
say  they  were  very  wise  in  doing),  they  showed  themselves  a 
little  too  loving  to  me,  coming  so  near  my  farm-house,  that  the 
thunder  of  their  engines  and  the  screams  of  their  steam-whis- 
tles, to  say  nothing  of  other  inconveniences,  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  the  repose  of  its  occupants.  There  i*, 
beside,  an  awkward  and  ugly  embankment  thrown  up  acn-osa  my 
meadows.  It  injures  the  looks  of  the  Eelds.  But  1  have  ob- 
served, fellow-citizens,  that  railroad  directors  and  railroad  pro- 
jectors are  no  enthusiastic  lovers  of  landscape  beauty;  a  hand- 
some field  or  lawn,  beautiful  copses,  and  ail  the  gorgeousness  of 
forest  scenery,  pass  for  tittle  in  their  eyes.  Their  business  is  to 
cut  and  to  slash,  to  level  or  defac-e  a  finely  rounded  field,  and  fill 
up  beautifully  winding  valleys.  They  are  quite  utilitarian  in 
their  crcrd  niid  in  their  practice.  Their  business  is  to  make  a 
good  road.  They  look  upon  a  well-constructed  embankment  n* 
an  agreeable  work  of  art;  they  behold  with  delight  a  long,  deep 
cut  through  hard  pan  and  ro<;k,  such  as  we  have  Just  passed; 
and  if  they  can  find  a  fair  reason  to  ruu  a  tunnel  under  a  deep 
mountain,  they  are  half  in  raptures.  To  be  serious,  Gentlemen, 
I  must  say  I  admire  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  and  that  rather  bold 
defiiince  of  expense,  which  have  enabled  the  directors  of  this  road 
to  bring  it  with  an  easy  ascent  more  than  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Merrimac  Riven  We  shall  soon  see  it  cross  yon- 
der mountainous  ridge,  commonly  called  "the  Height  of  Land,*' 
and  thence  pitch  down  into  the  fair  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut. 

Fellow-citizens,  you  who  live  along  the  line  of  the  road  must 
already  begin  to  feel  its  beneficial  etFects.  Your  country  ii* 
rather  a  rough  one.  There  are,  indeed,  good  lands  about  the 
base  of  the  Kearsarge,  on  Beach  Hill,  Babcock's  Hill,  and  other 
places  adjacent  to  the  road.  There  are  other  portions  not  so 
fertile.  We  nmy  infer  this  from  the  names  they  bear.  We 
have  come  through  "  Liltle  Gains,"  "  Hard  Scrabble,"  and 
**  Dungeswamp "  which  latter,  I  understand,  is  an  Indian  word 
to  signify  the  poorest  land  in  creation.      But,  fellow-citizens. 
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health  a\id  industry^  good  morals  and  good  government,  have 
made  your  homes  among  these  mountains  prosperous  and  hap- 
py. This  great  improvement  comes  to  your  farther  assistance. 
It  will  give  you  new  facilities,  connect  you  more  readily  with 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and  most  assuredly,  according  to  all 
experience,  create  new  objects  for  the  application  of  your  enter- 
prise and  your  labor.  You  do  not  yet  begin  to  feel  the  bene- 
fits which  it  will  confer  on  you.  I  rejoice  most  heartily  that 
my  native  State  has  adopted  a  policy  which  has  led  to  these 
results  I  trust  that  policy  may  be  steadily  pursued,  till  internal 
improvement  in  some  really  and  intrinsically  useful  form  shall 
reach  every  glen  and  every  mountain-side  of  the  State. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  thus  shortly  complied  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  you  that  I  should  address  you  in  a  few  words, 
I  take  a  respectful  leave  of  you,  tendering  to  you  all  at  parting 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity. 


OPENING  OF  THE   NORTHERN  RAILROAD 
TO  LEBANON,  N.  H. 


On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  November,  1847,  the  Northern  Railroad 
was  farther  opened  to  Lebanon,  in  New  Hampshire.  This  event  was 
celebrated  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  came  from  Boston  for 
that  purpose,  and  by  a  great  concourse  from  the  neighboring  region. 
The  train  made  a  hah  at  South  Franklin  for  the  purpose  of  taking  m 
Mr.  Webster,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  farm  in  that  place.  A  collation  had 
lM»nn  preparnd  for  ihe  company  nt  Lebanon.  At  this  entcrtninmcnt,  a 
loaai  in  honor  of  Mr,  Webster  was  proposed  by  Charles  T.  Kussell, 
Es<i.,  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  CommUtee  of  Arrangementa,  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  responded  as  follows. 

I  WISH,  Sir,  that  the  gentleman  who  has  done  me  the  honoi 

to  propose  (he  toast  just  given  had  called  upon  some  other  per- 
son than  my.srl('  to  addretjs  I  lie  metiling,  and  had  left  me  in  the 
position  of  n  listener  merely.  But  1  could  not  properly  refrain 
from  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  \he  manner  in  which  my 
name  has  been  announced  by  the  president,  and  received  by  the 
assembly.  Thus  called  upon  to  speak,  I  cannot  disregard  the 
summons.  Undoubtedly  the  present  is  a  moment  of  great  in- 
terestj  lujd  1  now  have  \o  perfonn  the  pleasing  duty  of  eongrat^ 
..lating  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  this  road  upon  the  snc- 
oessful  completion  of  their  enterprise ;  and  also  the  citizens 
residing  in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  the  result  which  has 
been  M^tnessed  to-day,  the  entire  accomplishment  of  this  most 
important  work.  It  is  an  undertaking  not  only  important  in 
itself,  but  also  very  important  when  rt-garded  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  railroads  which  is  to  connect  the  West  with  the 
Kea-coast, 

For  myself,  in  considering  the  prog.'ess  of  railroad  structures 
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throughout  the  country,  I  have  been,  doubtless  many  othet 
individuals  have  been,  generally  contented  with  adminng  the 
enterprise  manifested,  the  ingenuity  displayed,  the  industry 
shown  in  carrying  them  forward  to  completion.  But  here,  on 
this  occaeion,  there  Ib  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest.  Per- 
hapSf  and  very  possibly,  thia  is  because  the  road  whose  comple- 
tion is  now  to  be  hailed  runs  not  only  through  New  Ilampsliire, 
ray  native  State,  but  also  through  that  part  of  New  Hampshire 
in  which  I  have  a  considerable  personal  interest.  This  is  but 
natural,  fur  the  road  passes  tlurough  my  own  farm,  my  own  New 
Hampshire  home. 

Tliis  Northern  Railroad  is  destined  to  be  cx>nnec'tFd  with  two 
other  roads  of  vast  importance,  each  having  Montreal  for  its 
end.  The  one  will  traverse  Vermont,  paseing  Montpelier,  and 
proceeding  along  the  valley  of  the  Winooski  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  while  the  other  will  extend  itself  up  the  valley  of  the 
Passumpsic.  Each,  for  the  present,  has  ita  terminus  at  Mon- 
treal; so  that  the  traveller  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  arriving  at 
Lebanon,  might  have  a  choice  to  make  between  the  routes. 
This  choice,  perhaps,  may  occasionally  be  perplexing.  The  pas- 
senger from  the  coast  to  the  St  Lawrence  may  not  know  on 
which  line  travel  is  best,  or  wliich  is  most  convenient  for  his 
purposes.  It  may  not  improbably  so  happen,  that  the  traveliei 
will  cutnproinise  the  matter,  deciding  to  go  on  by  the  one  route, 
and  return  by  the  other.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  lines 
have  my  best  wishes  for  their  entire  success. 

My  friend,  the  presiding  oflicer,  has  spoken  of  Burlington  and 
Montreal  as  the  termini  of  this  road.  But  in  point  of  fact,  thin 
is  a  mere  link,  a  part  of  a  line  of  land  navigation,  by  steam, 
from  Boston  to  Ogderjsburg,  and  thence,  by  land  and  water,  to 
the  Great  West,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Gouverneur  Morris  or  Mr.  Clinton  who  said,  with  regard  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  that  the  object  and  aim  of  that  undertaking  were  to 
"tap  l^ke  Erie,  and  draw  down  its  waters  to  New  York  har- 
bor." One  or  the  other  of  these  two  great  men  it  was,  and  the 
design  has  been  carried  out.  It  may  not,  [)erha[>s,  be  pro|>er  for 
roe  to  say,  that  the  design  of  thia  road,  with  it.s  extrnaiona,  is  to 
tap  the  St,  Lawrence,  but  it  can  be  asserted,  and  with  truth, 
that  it  was  to  relieve  that  noble  river  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
great,  rich,  overwhelming  burdens;  and  deliver  its  freight,  or  al 
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least  a  great  part  of  its  freight,  at  the  Atlantic  shore,  by  a  more 
safe,  Bpeedy,  and  cheap  conveyance  than  any  before  available. 
That,  I  imagine,  must  be  clear  to  all. 

Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  greatly  instrumental 
this  road,  with  its  extension,  will  prove  in  bringing  Ogdensburg 
near  to  Boston,  —  as  near,  indeed,  as  Buifalo  now  is  to  Albany. 
This  connection  between  Ogdensburg  and  the  capital  of  New 
England  would  open  at  once  a  new  thoroughfare  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  West,  an  outlet  hitherto  untried,  through  which  thb 
commodities  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  upper  lakes  may 
seek  and  reach  the  Atlantic  by  the  way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  its  chief  port.  I  will  not  undertake  to  compare  the  little 
city  of  Boston  with  the  great  city  of  New  York,  preeminent  as 
New  York  is,  among  the  cities  of  America,  for  her  extended 
commerce  and  her  facilities  for  its  increase.  The  great  city  of 
our  neighboring  State  towers  above  all  rivals  in  respect  to  every 
advantage  of  commercial  position.  Let  her  enjoy  all  the  ben- 
efit she  can,  let  her  claim  all  the  credit  she  can  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. Neither  envy  nor  malice,  on  my  part,  shall  con- 
tribute to  rob  her  of  one  of  her  well  deserved  laurels.  But  with- 
out any  very  great  arrogance,  or  any  very  undue  exhibition  oi 
iocal  pride,  we  may  say  that  Boston,  with  her  adjacent  towns, 
throughout  alt  the  neighboring  shore  from  HJngham  to  Marble- 
head,  —  which  extent  of  country,  in  effect,  is  but  one  seaj>ortT  cer- 
tainly one  so  (ar  aa  commercial  and  mnnufncturing  industry  id 
concerned, —  is  entitled  to  command  some  degree  of  respect  from 
the  whole  confederation  of  our  States.  Standing,  indeed,  upon 
the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  one  can  look  around  upon  a  terri- 
tory, and  a  population,  equal  to  that  of  New  York  and  her  im- 
mediate suburbs.  In  fact,  from  Boston  to  Newburj-port  it  is  aM 
one  city;  and  by  the  development  of  her  own  enterprise,  Boston, 
with  her  environs,  has  made  herself  a  rival  not  lightly  to  be  con- 
temned by  any  city  of  the  country.  I  will  for  one  not  under- 
take lo  estimate  the  increased  extent  of  her  commerce  when 
al!  the  links  in  her  chain  of  railroad  communicnition  shall  be 
completed. 

Then'  Ih  another  consideration  which  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  would  contemplate  the  immediate  future.  It  is  this, 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  entire  railroad  line  from  New  York, 
through  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  not  only  to  Bos- 
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ton,  but  up  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic,  to 
Montreal.  It  is  the  impression  of  many,  that  land  in  New  Eng- 
land is  poor;  and  doubtless  such  b  the  fact  with  regard  to 
a  great  portion  of  it  But  throughout  the  whole  United  States 
I  do  not  know  of  a  richer  or  more  beautiful  valley,  as  a  whole, 
than  that  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Parts  of  it  are  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  doilara  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
and  there  is  no  land  in  the  West  worth  half  so  much.  I  cannot 
say  BO  much  for  the  land  of  the  Merrimack  valley  for  cultivation, 
but  that  portion  of  the  country  is  rich  in  water-power,  rich  in 
manufacturing  industry,  and  rich  in  human  energy  and  enter- 
prise. These  are  its  elements  of  wealth;  and  these  elements 
will  soon  be  developed,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  means  of  rail- 
road communication,  to  a  surprising  extent  The  whole  region 
of  country  along  this  line  of  road,  a  distance  say  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  will,  before  our  children  have  ceased 
to  be  active  among  the  sons  of  men,  be  one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  Such,  I  really  believe,  is  the  destiny 
of  the  Merrimack  valley.  Rich,  not  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on 
its  banks,  but  in  its  almost  illimitable  water-power,  the  energy 
and  industry  of  its  people,  and  the  application  of  these  elements 
to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  productive  machinery.  It 
may  soon  be  said  of  this  beautiful  river,  with  even  more  truth 
than  applied  to  the  poet's  glorious  Lines  upon  the  Thames,— 


**  Though  with  ihosc  atreams  it  no  reaemblanoe  hold, 
WIioM  foam  is  amber  and  whoso  gravel  gold, 
Its  greater,  but  leas  guilty,  wealth  to  explore, 
Search  not  its  bottom,  but  surrey  its  shore.'* 


And  now  what  is  the  particular  cause  of  all  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  which  I  foresee  in  this  valley  ?  What  is  it  that  has 
chiselled  down  these  Grafton  rocks,  and  made  this  road  which 
brings  my  own  house  so  near  to  the  home  of  my  most  distant 
New  Hampshire  hearer?  It  is  popular  industry;  it  is  free  labor. 
Probably  tfiere  never  was  an  undertaking  which  was  more  th 
result  of  popular  feeling  than  this.  I  am  told  that  there  are  fif 
teen  hundred  stockholders  in  the  enterprise,  the  capital  being  two 
millions  atid  a  half.  That  single  fact  would  serve  to  show  the 
generally  diffused  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  its  success.  It  ii 
but  three  or  four  years  since,  when,  having  occasion  to  visit  ray 
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fann  at  Franklin,  I  observed  a  line  of  shingles  stretching  across 
ray  fields.  Asking  my  farmer  what  was  the  meaning  of  oil  this, 
T  was  answered,  "  It  is  the  line  of  our  railroad."  Our  raib-oad! 
That  is  the  way  the  people  talked  about  it.  I  laughed  at  tiic 
idea  at  first;  and, in  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  inquired  what 
in  the  world  they  wanted  of  a  railroad  there.  "  Wliy,"  was  the 
reply,  "the  people  want  a  ride  behind  the  iron  horse,  and  that 
rde  they  will  have."  I'his  day  they  have  had  it.  The  result 
has  proved,  not  that  my  friend  was  too  aauguine,  but  that  I 
was  too  incredulous. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  influence  of  free  labor,  it  is  the  indomitable 
industry  of  a  free  people,  that  has  done  all  this.  There  is  mani- 
fested in  its  accomplishment  that  without  which  the  most  fertile 
field  by  nature  must  remain  for  ever  barren.  Human  sagticity, 
skill,  and  industry,  the  zealous  determination  to  improve  and 
profit  by  labor,  have  done  it  all.  That  determination  has  no- 
where been  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  here.  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  true,  is  no  classic  ground.  She  has  no  Virgil 
and  no  Eclogues.  She  has  a  stem  climate  and  a  stem  soil. 
But  her  cUmat«  ia  fitted  to  invigorate  men,  and  her  soil  is  cov- 
ered with  the  evidences  of  the  comforta  of  individual  and  social 
life.  As  the  traveller  pursues  hia  way  along  her  roads,  he  sees 
all  this.  He  sees  those  monuments  of  civilization  and  refiiie- 
ment,  churches ;  he  sees  those  marks  of  human  progress,  school- 
houses,  with  children  clustering  around  their  doors  as  thick  a? 
bees.  And  they  are  bees,  except  in  one  respect.  The  distinc- 
tion is,  that  whereas  the  insect  day  after  day  returns  to  its  home 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  field,  the  human  creature  is  admitted 
to  the  hive  but  once.  His  mind  is  furnished  with  the  storejj 
of  leaxrdng,  he  is  allowed  to  drink  his  fill  at  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  his  energies  are  trained  in  the  paths  of  industry,  and 
he  is  then  sent  out  into  the  world,  to  ac^juire  his  own  subsist- 
ence and  help  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  kind. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  era  in  which  we  live.  It  is  altogether 
new.  The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  it  before.  I  will  not 
pretend,  no  one  can  pretend,  to  discern  the  end ;  but  every  body 
knows  that  the  age  is  remarkable  for  scientific  research  into  tlie 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  what  is  beneath  the  earth;  and  perhaps 
more  remaricable  still  for  the  application  of  this  scientific  re- 
search to  the  pursuits  of  life.     The  ancients  saw  nothing  like  it 
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The  moderna  have  seen  nothing  like  it  till  the  present  gener- 
ation.    Shakspeare's  fairy  said  he  would 


**  Put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minatea." 


t'rofessor  Morse  has  done  more  than  that;  his  g^dle  requirea 
far  less  time  for  its  traverse.  In  fact,  if  one  were  to  send  a  de- 
spatch from  Boston  by  the  telegraph  at  twelve  oVlock,  it  would 
reach  St  Louis  at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  This  is  what 
may  be  called  doing  a  thing  in  less  than  no  time.  We  see  the 
ocean  navigated  and  the  solid  land  traversed  by  steam  power, 
and  intelligence  communicated  by  electricity.  Truly  this  is  al- 
most a  miraculous  era.  What  is  before  us  no  one  can  say, 
what  is  upon  us  no  one  can  hardly  realize.  The  progress  of  the 
age  has  almost  outstripped  human  belief;  the  future  is  known 
only  to  Omniscience. 

In  conclnHJoii,  permit  me  to  say  that  all  these  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages conferred  upon  us  by  Providence  should  only  strength- 
en our  resolves  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account,  not  merely  in 
material  progress,  but  in  the  moral  improvement  of  our  minds 
and  hearts.  Whatsoever  else  we  may  see  of  the  wonders  of 
science  and  art,  our  eyes  should  not  be  closed  to  that  great 
truth,  that,  after  all,  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begiun'mg  of 
wisdom.'^ 
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Tlie  followiDg  correspondence  explains  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
At  Marshfield,  at  which  the  followiug  speech  was  delivered. 

''Marshfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1848. 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  Whigs  and  feUow-citizens  of  yours, 
are  desirous  of  seeing  and  cunferring  with  you  on  t)io  subject  of  our  na- 
liona!  policy,  and  of  hearing  your  opinions  freely  expressed  thereon. 
We  look  anxiously  on  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  on  the 
position  in  which  the  Whig  party,  and  especially  Nopthcm  Whigs,  arc 
now  placed.  We  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  see  General  Cass  —  so 
decided  an  opponent  of  all  those  measures  which  wu  think  tssenlial  to 
the  honor  and  interests  of  ihe  country  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  — 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  there  is  much  discontent  with  the  nomination  made  by  the  late 
Philadelphia  Convention,  of  a  Southern  man,  a  military  man,  fresh  from 
bloody  fields,  and  known  only  by  his  sword,  as  a  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

"  So  far  as  is  in  our  humble  ability,  we  desire  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  Whig  party,  and  to  perpetuate  Whig  principles;  but  we  wish 
to  see  also  that  these  principles  may  be  preserved,  and  this  Union  per- 
petuated, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Free  States,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  farther  extension  of  the  slave  power;  and  we 
dread  ilie  effects  of  the  precedent,  which  we  think  eminently  dangerous, 
and  as  not  exhibiting  us  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  elevating  a  niL^re  military  man  to  tlte  Presidency. 

"  We  think  a  criaia  is  upon  us ;  and  we  would  gladly  knnw  how  we  may 
best  discharge  our  duties  as  true  Americans,  honest  men,  and  good 
Whigs.  To  you,  who  have  been  so  !ong  in  public  Ufe,  and  are  able 
from  your  great  experience  and  unrivalled  ability  to  give  us  informnuon 
and  advice,  and  upon  whom,  as  neighbors  and  friends,  we  think  we 
have  some  claims,  we  naturally  look,  and  we  should  be  exceedingly 
gratified  if,  in  any  way,  public  or  private,  you  would  express  your  opin- 
ion upon  interesting  public  questions  now  pending,  with  that  boldness 
and  distinctness  with  which  you  are  accustomed  to  declare  your  senli- 
menia.     If  you  can  concur  with  our  wishes,  please,  signify  to  us  in  whal 
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manner  it  would  be  m<»t  agreeable  to  you  that  they  should  be  earned 
into  effect 

"  With  very  great  regard,  your  obedient  servants, 

*^Dam£l  Phillips, 
George  Leonaho, 
Geo.  H.  Wetkebbbx, 
and  many  others,*' 

To  tlus  inritation  Mr.  Webster  returned  the  following  reply  :•— 

"  Marahfield,  Aug.  3,  1848. 
"Gentlemen,  —  I  have  received  your  letter.  The  critical  state  of 
things  at  Washington  obliges  me  to  think  it  my  duty  to  repair  thither 
immediately  and  take  my  scat  in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  my  health  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  render  it  disagreeable  for  nw 
to  leave  home. 

'*  I  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with  your  wishes  at  present ;  but  on  my ' 
return,  if  such  should  continue  to  be  your  desire,  I  will  meet  you  and 
the  other  Whigs  of  Marshfield,  in  an  unceremonious  manner,  that 
may  confer  upon  the  topics  to  which  your  letter  relates. 

"I  am.  Gentlemen,  with  esteem  and  friendship, 

•*  Your  obliged  fellow-citizen, 

"  DAifiEL  Webstbe. 
"  To  Messrs.  Daniel  Phillips,  George  Leonatd, 
Geo.  H.  Wetherbbe,  and  others." 
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Soon  af\er  Mr.  Webster^s  return  from  Washington,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  at  the  ^*  Wjnslow  House,"  the  ancient 
•eat  of  the  Winslow  family,  now  fonning  a  part  of  Mr.  Webster** 
farm  at  Marshfield,  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  September. 
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Althodoh  it  ia  not  my  purpose,  during  the  present  recesa 
of  Congress,  frequently  to  address  public  assemblies  on  political 
BubjecU,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  your  request,  as 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  and  to  meet  you  to-day ;  and  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  signify  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ray  opinions  upon  the  present  state 
of  our  public  alTairs.  I  shall  perform  that  duty,  certainly  with 
great  frankness,  I  hope  with  candor.  It  is  not  my  intention  to- 
day to  endeavor  to  carry  any  point,  to  act  as  any  man's  advo- 
cate, to  pat  up  or  put  down  any  body.  I  wish,  and  I  propose,  to 
address  you  in  the  language  and  in  the  spirit  of  conference  and 
consultation.  In  the  present  extjaordinary  crisis  of  oTir  public 
concerns,  I  desire  to  hold  no  man's  conscience  but  my  own.  My 
own  opinions  I  shall  communicate,  freely  and  fearlessly,  with 
equal  disregard  to  consequences,  whether  they  respect  myself  or 
respect  others. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  highly  important  Presidential  election. 
in  two  or  three  months  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called 
upon  to  elect  an  executive  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  see,  and  all  feel,  that  great  interests  of  the 
country  are  to  be  affected,  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  results  of  that 
election.  Of  the  interesting  subjects  over  which  the  person 
who  shall  be  elected  must  necessarily  exercise  more  or  less  con- 
trol, there  are  especially  three,  vitally  connected,  in  my  judgment, 
with  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  country.  In  Ihe  first  place, 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  country  imperatively  refiuire  that 
there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate  elected  who  shall  not  plunge 

*  Delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Citixens  of  MarafaAeld,  MassachuKtta,  c«  thi 
lat  of  September,  1848. 
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us  into  further  wars  of  ambition  and  conquest.  In  the  second 
place,  in  my  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  feel- 
ing of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  require  that  a  President  of 
these  United  States  should  be  elected,  who  wtU  neither  use 
official  influence  to  promote,  nor  feel  any  desire  in  his  hc-art 
to  promote,  the  further  extension  of  slavery  in  this  coranmnity, 
or  its  further  influence  in  the  public  councils.  In  the  third 
plac^,  if  I  have  any  just  estimate,  if  an  experience  not  now 
a  short  one  in  j>ublic  afTairs  has  enabled  me  to  know  any  thing 
of  what  the  public  interest  demands,  the  state  of  the  country 
requires  an  essential  reform  in  the  system  of  revenue  and 
finance,  such  as  shall  restore  the  prosperity,  by  prompting  the 
industry  and  fostering  the  labor  of  the  country,  in  its  various 
branches.  ITierc  are  other  things  important,  but  I  will  not  al- 
lude to  them.     These  three  I  hold  to  be  essential. 

There  are  three  candidates  presented  to  the  choice  of  the 
American  people.  General  Taylor  is  the  Whig  candidate, 
standing  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Whig  Convention ;  Gen- 
eral Cass  is  the  candidate  of  the  opposing  and  now  dominant 
party  in  the  country;  and  a  third  candidate  is  presented  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  a  convention  of  citizens  assem- 
bled at  Bufialo,  whose  objecti  or  whose  main  object,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  nie,  is  contained  in  one  of  those  considerations  w^hicfa 
I  have  mentioned;  and  that  is,  the  prevention  of  the  further 
increase  of  slavery;  —  an  object  in  which  you  and  I,  Gt^n- 
tlemcn,  so  far  as  that  goes,  entirely  concur  with  them,  I  am 
sure. 

Most  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  are  Wliigs,  National  Whigs, 
Massachusetts  Whigs,  Old  Colony  Whigs,  and  Marshfield 
Whigs,  and  if  the  Whig  nomination  made  at  Philadelphia  were 
entirely  satisfuctoryiu  the  puofile  of  Massaehusetla  and  to  us,  our 
path  of  duty  would  be  plain.  But  the  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Frt'sid<*ncy  made  by  the  Whig  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
certain,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact.  It  is 
more  just  and  more  patriotic,  it  is  more  manly  and  practical,  to 
take  facts  as  they  are,  and  things  as  they  are,  and  to  deduce  our 
own  conviction  of  duty  from  what  exists  before  us.  How^ever 
respectable  and  distinguished  in  the  line  o(  his  own  profession,  or 
however  estimable  as  a  private  citizen,  General  Taylor  is  a  miii- 
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tary  man,  and  a  military  man  merely.  He  has  had  no  tiaining 
in  civil  afTaira.  He  has  performed  no  functions  of  a  civil  nature 
under  the  Constitution  of  hia  country.  He  has  been  known 
and  is  known,  only  by  hia  brilliant  achievements  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  Now  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  among  them 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  wi^e,  nor  discreet,  to  go  t-o  the 
army  for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  Erst  instance  in  their  history  in  which 
any  man  of  mere  military  character  has  been  proposed  for  tliat 
high  olLce.  General  Washington  was  a  great  military  cliaruc- 
ter ;  but  by  far  a  greater  civil  character.  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  councils  of  his  country  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  Rev- 
olution. He  had  been  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  he  had 
established  a  great  character  for  civil  wisdom  and  judgment. 
After  the  war,  as  you  know,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  tributes  ever  paid  to  him, 
that  by  that  assembly  of  good  and  wise  men  he  was  selected  to 
preside  over  their  deliberations.  And  he  put  his  name  first  and 
foremost  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  President 
Harrison  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
rendered  important  military  services.  But  President  Harrison, 
Qcvertbeless,  was  for  a  much  greater  period  of  his  life  employed 
in  civil  than  in  military  service.  For  twenty  years  he  was  either 
governor  of  a  Territory,  member  of  one  or  the  other  house  of 
Congress,  or  minister  abroad;  and  discharged  all  these  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  country.  This  case,  therefore,  stands  by 
Itself;  without  a  precedent  or  justification  from  any  thing  in  our 
previous  history.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  imagine,  that  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  feel  dissatisfied  with  this  nomination. 
There  may  be  other  reasons,  there  are  others ;  they  are,  perhaps, 
of  less  importance,  and  more  easily  to  be  answered.  But  this  is 
a  well-founded  objection ;  and  in  ray  opinion  it  ought  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  to  have  prevented  this  nomination.  1  know  enough 
of  history  to  see  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  resorts  to 
military  popularity. 

But^  if  I  may  borrow  a  mercantile  expression,  I  may  now 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  account.  The 
impartiality  with  which  I  propose  to  discharge  my  duty  to-day 
'equires  tliat  it  should  be  stated.    Ajid  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
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considered)  that  General  Taylor  has  been  nominated  by  a  Whig 
convention,  held  in  confomiity  with  the  usages  of  the  Whig 
party,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  fairly  nominated.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, also,  that  he  is  the  only  Whig  before  the  people,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency;  and  no  citizen  of  the  comitry, 
with  any  effect,  can  vote  for  any  other  Whig,  let  his  preferences 
be  what  they  might  or  may. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  personal  char* 
acter  of  General  Taylor,  and  his  political  opinions,  relations,  and 
connections,  so  for  as  they  are  known.  In  advancing  to  a  few 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  wish  every  body  to  un- 
derstand that  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  whatever  with 
General  Taylor.  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  but  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  Senate.  The  sources  of  information  are 
open  to  you,  as  well  as  to  me,  from  which  I  derive  what  I  know 
of  his  character  and  opinions.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
access  to  those  sources.  I  have  endeavored  to  inform  and  in- 
struct myself  by  communication  with  those  who  have  known 
him  in  his  profession  as  a  soldier,  in  his  associations  as  a  man, 
in  his  conversations  ajid  opinions  on  political  subjects;  and  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  what  I  think  of  him,  according  to  the  best 
lights  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

I  need  not  say,  that  he  is  a  skilful,  brave,  and  gallant  soldier. 
That  is  admitted  by  all.  With  me,  all  that  goes  but  very  little 
way  to  make  out  the  proper  qualifications  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  what  is  more  important,  I  believe  that  he 
is  an  entirely  honest  and  upright  man.  I  believe  that  he  is 
modest,  clear-headed,  of  independent  and  manly  character,  pos- 
sessing a  mind  trained  by  proper  discipline  and  self-control.  I 
believe  that  he  xa  estimable  and  amiable  in  all  the  relations  of 
private  life.  I  believe  that  he  possesses  a  reputation  for  equity 
and  fair  judgment,  which  gives  him  an  influence  over  those 
under  his  command,  beyond  what  is  conferred  by  the  authority 
of  station.  I  believe  that  he  is  a  man  possessing  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  all  who  have  been  near  him  and  know  him. 
And  I  believe,  that,  if  elected  President,  he  will  do  his  best  to 
relieve  the  country  from  present  evils,  and  guard  it  against  future 
dangers.  So  much  for  what  1  think  of  the  personal  character 
of  General  Taylor. 

T  will  say,  too,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  his  conduct 
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since  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  oflice  of  President  has 
been  irreproachable.  I  hear  no  intrigue  imputed  to  him,  no  con- 
toineLious  treatment  of  rivals.  I  do  not  find  him  making  prom- 
ises or  holding  out  hopes  to  any  men  or  any  party.  I  do  not 
find  him  putting  forth  any  pretensions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
I  think  of  him  very  much  as  he  seems  to  think  of  himself,  that 
he  is  an  honest  man,  of  an  independent  mind  and  of  upright 
intentions.  And  as  for  the  subject  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
Presidency,  he  has  himself  nothing  to  say  about  it 

And  now,  friends  and  fellow-townsmen,  with  respect  to  his 
political  opinions  and  relations,  I  can  say  at  onc^',  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  Whig;  I  believe  him  to  hold  to  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  Whig  party.  To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  impute 
to  him  a  degree  of  tergiverbation  and  fraudulent  deception,  of 
which  I  suppose  hira  to  be  entirely  incapable. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  in  what  manner 
General  Taylor  has  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  was  made  such  merely  by  the  uotniiiatioii  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Conveutiuu,  He  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  a  great  many  States,  by  various  conventions  and  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  a  year  before  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia assembled.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows,  whether 
in  the  most  civilized  or  the  most  barbarous  ages,  that  the  atleo- 
tions  and  admiration  of  mankind  are  at  all  times  easily  carried 
away  towards  successful  military  achievements.  The  atory  of 
all  republics  and  of  all  free  governments  shows  this.  We  know 
in  the  case  now  before  ua,  that  so  soon  as  brilliant  success  had 
attended  General  Taylor's  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
Palo  Alto,  and  Monterey,  spontaneous  nominations  of  him 
sprang  up. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that,  generally,  these  were  Whig  nomi- 
nations. Not  universally,  but  generally,  these  nominations, 
made  at  various  times  before  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  were  Whig  nominations.  General  Taylor  was 
esteemed,  from  the  moment  that  his  military  achievements 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  as  a  Whig  general.  You  all  re- 
member, that  when  we  were  discussing  his  merits  in  Congress, 
upon  the  question  of  giving  thanks  to  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, and  to  himself,  among  other  objections,  the  friends  and 
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supporters  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  denounced  him  aa  tjeing 
and  because  he  was,  a  A^Tiig  general.  My  friends  near  me, 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  here,  belonging  to  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  remember  that  a  leading  man  of  the  party  of 
the  administration  declared  in  his  place  in  Congress,  that  the 
policy  of  the  adraiiiistration,  connected  with  the  Mexican  war, 
would  never  jjrosper,  till  the  President  recalled  those  Whig  gen- 
erals, Scott  and  Taylor.  The  policy  was  a  Democratic  policy. 
The  argument  was,  that  the  men  to  carry  out  this  policy  should 
be  Democratic  men.  The  ofificerfl  to  fight  the  battles  should  be 
Democratic  officers,  and  on  that  ground,  the  ordinary  vote  of 
thanks  was  refused  to  General  Taylor,  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  the  administration. 

Let  me  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  was  no  particular 
purpose  connected  with  the  advancement  of  slavery  entertained, 
generally,  by  those  who  nominated  him.  As  I  have  said,  they 
were  Whig  nominations,  more  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  than 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  by  persons  who  never  entertained 
the  slightest  desire,  by  his  nomination,  or  by  any  other  means, 
to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  of  the  human  race,  or  the  iufluence 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The 
Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia  nominated  General  Taylor,  the 
Whigs  all  over  the  Union  nominated  him,  ^^^th  no  such  view. 
A  great  convention  was  assembled  in  New  York,  of  highly  in- 
fluential and  res|>ectable  gentlemen,  very  many  of  them  well 
known  to  me,  and  they  nominated  General  Taylor  with  no  such 
view.  General  Taylor's  nomination  was  hailed,  not  very  ex- 
tensively, but  by  some  enthusiastic  and  not  very  far-seeing  peo* 
pie  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  There  were,  even 
among  us,  in  our  own  State,  Whigs  quite  early  enough,  cer- 
tainly, in  manifesting  their  confidence  in  this  nomination;  a 
little  too  early,  it  may  be,  in  uttering  notes  of  exultation  for  the 
anticipated  triumph.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
waited. 

Now  tlje  truth  is,  Gentlemen,  —  and  no  man  can  avoid  seeing 
it,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  object  is  too  near  our  eyes  to 
be  distinctly  discerned,  —  the  truth  is,  that  in  these  nominations, 
and  also  in  the  nomination  at  Philadelphia,  in  these  conventioiiB, 
and  also  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  Greneral  Taylor  was 
noniinat^'d  exactly  for  this  reason ;  —  that,  believing  him  to  be  a 
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Whig,  fhey  thought  he  could  be  chosen  more  easily  than  any 
other  Whig.  This  is  the  whole  of  it.  That  sagacious,  wise,  far- 
seeing  doctrine  of  availability  lies  at  tl)e  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter.  So  far,  then,  from  imputing  any  motive  to  these  con- 
ventions  over  the  country,  or  to  the  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
as  operating  on  a  majority  of  the  raemljcrs,  to  promote  slavery 
by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  —  not  one  word.  I  see  that  one  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Platform  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  says  that  the  candidates  bo> 
fore  the  public  were  nominated  under  the  dictation  of  the  slave 
power,     1  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  was  composed  of  members  from  the  Free  States. 
By  a  very  great  majority  they  might  have  nominated  any  body 
they  chose.  But  the  Free  States  did  not  choose  to  nominat*" 
a  Free  State  man,  or  a  Northern  man.  Even  our  neighbors, 
the  States  of  New  England,  with  the  exception  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  a  part  of  Maine,  neither  proposed  nor  concurred  in 
the  nomination  of  any  Northern  man.  Vermont  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  nomination  of  a  Southern  and  slaveholding 
candidate.  Connecticut  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  so  was 
Rhode  Island.  The  North  made  no  demand,  nor  presented  any 
request  for  a  Northern  candidate,  nor  attempted  any  union 
among  themselves  for  the  purjiose  o(  protnuting  the  nomination 
of  such  a  candidate.  They  were  content  to  take  their  choice 
among  the  candidates  of  the  South.  It  is  prepo.sterous,  there- 
fore, to  pretend  that  a  candidate  from  the  Slave  States  has  been 
forced  upon  the  North  by  Southern  dictation. 

'  In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  there  were  persons  from  New 
England  who  were  extremely  zealous  and  active  in  procuring 
the  nomination  of  Gieneral  Taylor,  but  they  were  men  who 
would  cut  off  their  right  hands  before  they  would  do  any  thing 
to  promote  slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  admire  their 
policy,  indeed  I  have  very  little  respect  for  it,  understand  that; 
but  I  acquit  them  of  bad  motives.  I  know  the  leading  men  in 
that  convention.  I  think  I  understand  the  motives  that  governed 
them.  Their  reasoning  was  this:  "General  Tiiylor  is  a  Whig; 
not  eminent  in  civil  life,  not  known  in  civil  life,  but  still  a  man 
of  sound  Whig  principles.  Circumstances  have  given  him  a 
reputation  and  ecl(U  in  the  country.     If  be  shall  be  the  Whig 
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candidate,  he  will  be  chosen ;  and  with  him  there  will  com^ 
into  the  two  houses  of  Congress  an  augmentation  of  Whig 
strength.  The  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  increased.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  will 
be  diminished.  That  was  the  view,  and  such  was  the  motive, 
however  wise  or  however  unwise,  that  governed  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  who  composed  the  Convention  at  PhiladeJ- 
phia.  In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  wholly  unwise  policy ;  it  was 
short-sighted  and  temporizing  on  questions  of  great  principles. 
But  I  acquit  those  who  adopted  it  of  any  such  motives  as  have 
been  ascribed  to  them,  and  especially  of  what  has  been  ascribed 
to  them  in  a  part  of  this  Buffalo  Platform. 

Such,  Grentlemen,  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
nomination  of  General  Taylor.  I  only  repeat,  that  those  who 
had  the  greatest  agency  originally  in  bringing  him  before  the 
people  were  Whig  conventions  and  Whig  meetings  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  Free  States,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  that  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  in  Philadelphia  was  from  the 
Free  States,  and  might  have  rejected  him  if  they  had  chosen, 
and  selected  any  body  else  on  whom  they  could  have  united. 

This  is  the  case,  Grentlemen,  as  far  as  I  can  discern  it,  and 
exercising  upon  it  as  impartial  a  judgment  as  I  can  form, — this 
is  the  case  presented  to  the  Whigs,  so  far  as  respects  the  personal 
fitness  and  personal  character  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances  which  have  caused  his  nomination.  If  we  were 
weighing  the  propriety  of  nominating  such  a  person  to  the  Pres- 
idency, it  would  be  one  thing;  if  we  are  considering  the  expe- 
diency, or  I  may  say  the  necessity  (which  to  some  minds  may 
seem  to  be  tlie  case),  of  well-meaning  and  patriotic  Whigs  sup- 
porting him  after  he  is  nominated,  that  is  quite  another  thing. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  Whigs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  to  do,  or  such  of  them  as  do  not  see  fit  to  sup- 
port General  Taylor.  Of  course  they  must  vote  for  General 
Cass,  or  they  must  vote  for  Mr  Van  Buren,  or  they  must  omit 
to  vote  at  all.  I  agree  tliat  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  we  do 
not  know  in  what  direction  to  move,  we  ought  to  stand  still  till 
we  do.  I  admit  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  one  does  not 
know  what  to  do,  he  had  better  not  do  he  luiows  not  what 
But  on  a  question  so  important  to  ourselves  and  the  country,  on 
a  question  of  a  popular  election  under  constitutional  forms,  in 
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A'hich  it  IP  impossible  that  every  mairs  private  judgment  can 
prevail,  or  every  man's  private  choice  succeed,  it  becomes  a 
quesiioii  of  conscientious  duty  and  patriotism,  what  it  ia  best  to 
do  upon  the  whole. 

Under  the  practical  administration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  (here  cannot  be  a  great  range  of  personal  choice 
In  regard  to  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  order  that 
their  votes  may  be  effective,  men  must  give  them  for  some  one 
of  those  who  are  prominently  before  the  public.  This  is  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  forms  of  government  and  of  the  provisiooa 
of  the  Constitution.  The  people  are  therefore  brought  some- 
itraes  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  candidates,  neither 
•»f  whom  would  be  their  original,  personal  choiccv 

Now,  what  is  the  contingency?  What  is  the  alternative  pre- 
bcnted  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts?  In  my  judgment,  fel- 
low-citizens, it  is  simply  this;  the  question  is  between  General 
Taylor  and  General  Cass.  And  that  is  the  only  question.  I 
Ejn  no  more  skilled  to  foresee  politicixl  occurrences  than  others. 
I  judge  only  for  myself.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  of  any  other  result  than  the  choice  of  General 
Taylor  or  General  Casis.  I  know  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new- 
formed  party,  that  the  popularity  of  a  new-formed  name,  with- 
out communicating  any  new-fonned  idea,  may  lead  men  to 
think  that  the  sky  is  to  fall,  and  that  larks  are  suddenly  to  be 
taken.  I  entertain  no  such  expectations.  I  speak  without  dis 
respect  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  1  have  read  their  platform,  and 
though  I  think  there  are  some  unsound  places  in  it,  I  can  stand 
on  it  pretty  well.  But  I  see  nothing  in  it  both  new  and  valua 
ble.  "  What  is  valuable  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  val- 
uable," If  the  term  Free  Soil  piuty,  or  Free  Soil  men,  desig. 
nate  those  who  are  Exed,  and  unalterably  tjAed,  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  of  slavery,  are  so  to-day  and  wej^  so  yesterday,  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time,  tht-n  I  hold  myself  to  be  as  good  a 
Frt'e  Soil  man  as  any  of  the  Buffalo  Convention.  I  pray  to 
know  who  is  to  put  beneath  my  feet  a  freer  soil  than  that  upon 
which  1  have  sfood  ever  since  I  have  been  in  ]>ublic  life  ?  I 
pray  to  know  who  is  to  make  my  lips  freer  than  they  always 
have  been,  or  to  inspire  into  ray  breast  a  more  resolute  and  fLxed 
determination  to  resist  the  advances  and  encroachments  of  the 
slave  power,  than  has  inhabited   it  since   I  for  the  &rst  time 
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Opened  my  month  in  the  councils  of  the  country  ?  The  gen- 
tlemen at  BuiTalo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  their  party  Mr. 
Van  Bun^n,  a  gentleman  for  whom  1  have  all  the  respect  that 
I  ought  to  entertain  for  one  with  whom  I  have  been  a^^uci- 
ated,  in  some  degree,  in  public  life  for  many  years,  and  who 
has  held  the  hi^iest  olTioes  in  the  country.  But  really^  speak- 
ing for  myself,  if  I  were  to  express  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ret and  his  politics  on  any  question,  and  most  especially  this 
very  question  of  slavery,  I  think  the  scene  would  border  upon 
the  ludicrous,  if  not  upon  the  contctnptibie.  1  never  proposed 
any  thing  iii  my  life  of  a  general  and  public  nature,  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  did  not  oppose.  Nor  has  it  happened  to  me  to 
support  any  important  measure  proposed  by  him.  If  he  and  1 
now  were  to  find  ourselves  together  under  the  Free  Soil  flag»  I 
am  sure  that,  with  his  accustomed  good  nature,  lie  would  laugh. 
If  nobody  were  present,  we  should  both  laugh  at  the  strange 
occurrences  and  stranger  jumbles  of  political  life  that  should 
have  brought  us  to  sit  down  cosily  and  snugly,  aide  by  side,  on 
the  same  platform.  That  the  leader  of  the  Free  Spoil  party 
should  so  suddenly  have  become  the  leader  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  would  be  a  joke  to  shake  his  aides  and  mine. 

Gentlemen,  my  first  acquaintance  in  public  life  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  when  he  was  pressing  with  great  power  the  election 
of  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  Presidency,  against  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  not  elected,  and  Mr.  Adams  was.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren was  in  the  Senate  nearly  the  whole  of  that  administration; 
and  diu*ing  the  remainder  of  it  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  notorious  that  he  was  the  soul  and  centre, 
throujujhout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  of  Uie  opposition 
made  to  him.  He  did  more  to  prevent  Mr.  Adams's  reelection 
in  1828,  and  to  obtain  General  Jackson's  election,  than  any 
other  man,  —  yes,  than  any  ten  other  men  in  the  country. 

General  Jackson  was  chosen,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appoint- 
ed his  Secretary  of  State.  It  so  happened  that  in  July,  1829,  Mr. 
Me  Lane  went  to  England  to  arrange  the  controverted,  ditficult, 
and  disputed  point  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Mr, 
Adams  had  held  a  high  tone  on  that  subject.  He  had  demand- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  reciprocity  and  right,  the  introduction  of 
our  products  into  all  parts  of  the  British  territory,  freely,  in  our 
ovk'ti  vessels,  since  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  bring  her  orod- 
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ncc  Into  the  United  State?  upon  the  same  terms.  Mr.  Adams 
placed  this  demand  upon  the  gromid  of  reciprocity  and  justice. 
Great  Britain  would  not  yield.  Mr,  Van  Buren,  in  his  in«truo- 
tions  to  Mr.  McLane,  told  liim  to  yield  that  question  of  right, 
and  to  solicit  the  free  admission  of  American  produce  into  the 
British  colonies,  on  the  ground  of  privilege  and  favor;  intimat- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  change  of  parties,  and  that  this  favor 
might  not  to  be  refused  to  General  Jackson's  administration 
because  it  had  been  demanded  on  the  ground  of  right  by 
Mr.  Adams's.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  duties  of 
my  life,  on  account  of  this,  to  refuse  my  assent  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren*s  nomination.  It  was  novel  in  our  history,  when  an  admin- 
istration changes,  for  the  new  administration  to  seek  to  obtain 
privileges  from  a  foreign  power  on  the  assertion  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  ground  of  their  predecessors.  I  suppose  that 
such  a  course  is  held  to  be  altogether  undi^nilieJ  by  all  public 
merr.  When  I  went  into  the  Department  of  State  under  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  I  found  in  the  conduct  of  my  pre<lw.est;or  many 
things  that  I  could  tiave  wished  had  been  otherwise.  Did  I  re- 
teact  a  jot  or  tittle  of  what  Mr.  Forsyth  had  said?  I  took  the 
ease  as  he  had  left  it,  and  conducted  it  upon  the  principles 
which  he  left  I  should  have  considered  that  1  disgraced  myself 
if  I  had  said,  "  Pray,  my  Lord  Ashburton,  wc  are  more  rational 
persons  than  our  predecessors,  we  are  more  considerate  than 
they,  and  intend  to  adopt  an  entirely  opposite  policy.  Consider, 
my  dear  Lord,  how  much  more  friendly,  reasonable,  and  amiable 
we  are  than  oiu-  predecessors." 

But  now,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power,  I  would  by  no  means  do  the  least  injustice  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  If  he  has  come  up  to  some  of  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  platform  of  the  Buffalo  Convention,  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  very  gootl  reasons 
for  those  of  his  own  party  who  cannot  ronj^einitionsly  vote  for 
Gteneral  Cass  to  vote  for  him,  because  I  think  him  much  th'* 
least  dangerous  of  Ihe  tTvo.  But,  in  truth,  Uiokitig  at  Mr.  Van 
Buren*8  conduct  as  President  of  the  Unit^'d  States,  I  am 
amazed  to  fmd  that  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party 
professing  to  be,  beyond  all  other  parties,  friends  of  liberty  and 
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enemies  of  African  slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  Why, 
very  first  thing  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  after  he  was  President 
was  to  declare,  that,  if  Congress  interfered  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  would  apply  the  veto  to  their  bills. 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  hi*  inaugural  address,  quotes  the  following 
expression  from  his  letter  accepting  his  nomination:  "I  must 
go  into  the  Presidential  chair  the  inHexible  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  abolish 
-slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States;  and  also  with  a  determination  equally  de- 
cided to  resist  the  slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  Stales 
where  it  exists."  He  then  proceeds :  "  I  submitted  also  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  with  fulness  and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led 
me  \o  this  determination.  The  result  authorizes  me  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  approved  and  are  confided  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  affect.  It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  no 
f>ill  conflicting  with  these  views  can  ever  receive  my  constitU' 
tional  sanction." 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  casting 
vote  was  given  for  a  law  of  very  doubtfid  propriety,  —  a  law  to 
allow  postmasters  to  open  tlie  mails  and  see  if  there  was  any 
incendiary  matter  in  them,  and  if  so,  to  destroy  it  I  do  not 
say  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to  pass  such  a  law. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  the  South  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  themselves  from  incitements  to  insurrection.  So  fax  as 
any  thing  endangers  the  Uves  and  property  of  the  South,  so  far 
1  agree  that  there  may  be  such  legislation  in  Congress  as  shall 
prevent  such  resulfa. 

But,  Gentlemen,  no  man  has  exercised  a  more  controlling  in- 
fluence on  the  c^Miduct  of  his  friends  in  this  country  than  Mr. 
Van  Bivcn.  I  take  it  that  the  most  important  event  in  our 
time  tending  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  its  everlasting  es- 
tablishment on  this  continent^  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in 
1844.  Where  was  Mr.  Van  Buren  then  ?  Let  me  ask,  Three 
■Tc  four  years  ago,  where  was  he  thk>  ?  Evi-ry  friend  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  so  far  as  I  know,  supported  the  measure.  The  two 
Senators  from  New  York  8up|)orted  it,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York  supported  it,  and  no- 
body resisted  it  but  Whigs.      And  I  say  in  the  fuce  of  the  world. 
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1  say  in  tne  face  of  those  connected  with,  or  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by,  the  Buffalo  Convention,  I  say  to  all  of  them,  that  there 
has  been  no  party  of  men  in  this  country  which  has  firmly  and 
sternly  rej^iated  thr  progress  of  the  slave  power  but  the  Whigs. 

Why,  look  to  tliis  very  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
We  talk  of  the  dictation  of  the  slave  power  I  At  least  they  do, 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  allow  that  any  body  dictates  to  me.  They 
talk  of  the  triumph  of  the  South  over  the  North !  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  or  reason  in  the  whole  of  it  I  am  bound  to  say 
on  my  conscience,  that,  of  aE  the  eviLs  inflicted  upon  us  by  these 
acquisition:?  of  slave  territory,  the  North  has  borne  it»  full  part  in 
the  intiiction.  Northern  votes,  in  full  proportion,  have  been  giv- 
en in  both  houses  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  in  which 
slavery  existed.  We  talk  of  the  North.  There  has  for  a  long 
time  been  no  North.  I  think  the  North  Star  is  at  last  discovered ; 
I  think  there  T^nll  be  a  North;  but  up  to  the  recent  scission  of 
Congress  there  has  been  no  North,  no  geographical  section  of 
the  country,  in  which  there  has  been  found  a  strong,  conscien- 
tious, and  united  opposition  to  slavery.  No  such  North  has 
existed. 

Pope  says,  you  know, 

"  AbU  where  'ft  the  North?     Al  York,  *l  ia  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcadea  ;  and  there, 
Al  Greenland,  Zembta,  or  the  Lord  knnwB  where.'* 

Now,  if  there  has  heretofore  been  such  a  North  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  North  strong  in  opinion  and  united  in  action  against 
slavery,  —  if  such  a  North  has  existed  anywhere,  it  has  existed 
"the  Lord  knows  where,"  I  do  not  Why,  on  this  very  question 
of  the  admission  of  Texas,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
North  let  in  Texas.  The  Whigs,  North  and  South,  resisted 
Texas.  Ten  Senators  from  slaveholding  States,  of  the  Whig 
party,  resisted  'I'exas.  Two,  only,  as  I  remember,  voted  for  it. 
But  the  Southern  Whig  votes  against  Texas  were  overpowered 
by  the  Democratic  votes  from  the  free  States,  and  from  New 
England  among  the  rest.  Yes,  if  then»  had  not  bren  votes  from 
New  England  in  favor  of  Texas,  Texas  would  have  been  out 
of  the  Union  to  thi»  day.  Yes,  if  men  from  New  Ent^land  had 
been  true,  Texas  would  have  been  nothing  but  Texas  still. 
There  were  four  votes  in  the  Senate  from  New  England,  in  fa- 
for  of  fhf  admission  of  Texas,  Mr,  Van  Buren'a  friends  Pen> 
37' 
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ocratic  niembers:  one  irom  Maine;  two  from  New  Hampehm; 
one  from  Connecticut  Two  of  these  geritJenieu  were  oonfkle»- 
tial  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  had  both  bean  members  of 
hia  cabinet  They  voted  for  Texas ;  and  they  let  in  Texas, 
against  Southern  Whigs  and  Northern  Whigs.  That  i»  the 
truth  of  it,  my  friends,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the  wave  of  bis 
hand^  could  have  kept  out  Texas.  A  word,  a  letter,  though  it 
had  been  even  shorter  than  General  Cass's  letter  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  would  have  been  enough,  and  would  have  dox^  the 
work.     But  he  was  silent 

When  Northern  members  of  Congress  voted,  in  1820,  for  the 
Miasouri  Compromise,  against  the  known  will  of  their  constitu- 
ent*, they  were  called  "Dough  Faces."  I  am  afraid,  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  generation  of  *'  dough  faces  "  will  be  as  perpet- 
ual as  the  generation  of  men. 

In  1S44,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Van  Bureu  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  lost  the 
nomination  at  Baltimore.  We  now  learn,  from  a  letter  from 
General  Jackson  to  Mr,  Butler,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren's  claims 
were  superseded,  because,  after  all,  the  South  thought  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  might  be  more 
safely  intruated  to  Sontheni  hands.  We  all  know  that  the 
Northern  portion  of  tlie  Democratic  |>arty  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Our  neighbors  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
and  elsewhere,  were  Van  Buren  men.  But  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Polk  was  the  favorite  of  the  South,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  South  upon  the  ground  1  have  mentioned,  as  a 
man  more  certain  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  than 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  these  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  North 
all  "  caved  in,"  not  a  man  of  them  stood.  Mr.  Van  Buren  him- 
self wrote  a  letter  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dal- 
las, and  found  no  fault  with  the  nomination. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  they  were  "  dough  faces  "  who  voted  for 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  what  epithet  should  describe  these 
men,  here  in  our  New  England,  who  were  so  ready,  not  only 
10  change  or  abandon  him  whom  they  most  cordially  wished  to 
support,  but  did  no  in  order  to  make  more  sure  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  They  nominated  Mr.  Polk  at  the  request  of  gentle- 
men from  the  South,  and  voted  for  him,  through  thick  and  thil^ 
ii.  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  Mr.  Polk  elected.     For  ray 
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part,  I  think  that  "dough  fares"  is  an  epithet  not  suJEcientiy 
reproachful.  Such  persons  are  dough  faros,  with  dough  hesulH, 
and  dough  hearts,  and  dough  s^ouls;  they  are  all  douglt ;  the 
coarsest  potter  may  mould  them  to  vessels  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
—  most  readily  to  vessels  of  dishonor. 

But  what  do  we  now  see  ?  Repentance  has  gone  far.  There 
are  among  these  very  people,  these  very  gentlemen,  persons  who 
espouse,  with  grt'at  zeaJ,  the  interests  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  1 
hope  their  repentance  is  as  sincere  as  it  appears  to  be.  1  ho|)e 
it  U  honest  conviction,  and  not  merely  a  new  chance  for  power, 
under  a  new  name  and  a  new  party.  But,  with  all  their  pre- 
tensions, and  with  all  their  patriotism,  I  see  dough  still  sticking 
on  the  cheeks  of  some  oi  them.  And  therefore  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  them,  not  a  particle.  I  do  not  "nean  to  say,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  went  io  the  Buf- 
falo Convention  from  this  State,  have  not  the  highest  and  purest 
motives.  I  think  they  act  unwisely,  but  I  acquit  them  of  dishon- 
est intentions.  But  with  respect  to  others,  and  those  who  have 
been  part  and  par<?el  in  the  measures  which  have  brought  new 
slave  territory  into  thia  Union,  I  distrust  them  all.  If  rJiey  repent, 
let  them,  before  we  trust  them,  do  works  worthy  of  repentance. 

I  have  said,  Gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion,  if  it  were  desira* 
ble  to  place  Mr.  Van  Biu^n  at  the  head  of  governmenti  there  is 
no  chance  for  him.  Others  arc  as  good  judges  as  1  am.  But  I 
am  not  able  to  .say  that  1  see  any  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  get  the  vote. 
There  may  be.  Others  are  more  versed  in  such  statistics  than  1 
am.  But  1  see  none,  and  therefore  1  think  that  wo  nre  reduced 
to  a  choice  between  General  Cass  and  General  Taylor.  You 
may  remember,  that  in  the  discussions  of  1B44,  when  Mr.  Bir- 
ney  was  drawing  otf  votes  from  the  Whig  candidate,  I  said  that 
every  vot,e  for  Mr.  Bimey  was  half  a  vote  for  Mr.  Polk.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  vote  of  the  Liberty  party  taken  from  Mr.  Clay's 
Tot€  in  the  State  of  New  York  made  Mr.  Polk  President? 
That  is  as  clear  as  any  historical  fact  And  In  my  judgment,  it 
will  be  so  now.  I  consider  every  Whig  vote  given  to  Mr.  V^an 
Buren,  as  directly  aiding  the  election  of  Mr.  Cass.  Mark,  1 
say,  Wiiig^  vote.  There  may  be  States  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 
may  draw  from  the  other  side  largely.  But  I  speak  of  Whig 
votes,  in  thi<   State  and  in  any  State.     And   I  am  of  opiuioo. 
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that  any  such  vote  given  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  inures  to  the  ben 
efit  i)f  General  Cass. 

Now  as  to  General  Cass,  Gentlemen.  We  need  not  go  to 
the  Baltimore  platform  to  instruct  ourselves  as  to  what  his  poli- 
tics are,  or  how  he  unll  conduct  the  government.  GeneruJ  Cass 
will  go  into  the  government,  if  at  all,  chojsen  by  the  same  party 
that  elected  Mr,  Polk ;  and  he  will  "  follow  in  the  foott^teps  of 
his  illnsrrioti8  predecessor."  I  hold  him,  I  confess,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  to  be  the  most  dangerous  man  on  whom 
*he  powers  of  the  executive  chief  magistracy  could  well  be  con- 
ferred. Fie  would  consider  himself,  not  as  cons(*rvative,  not  as 
protective  to  present  institutions,  but  as  belonging  to  the  party 
of  Progress.  He  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  American  destiny; 
and  that  that  destiny  is,  to  go  through  wars,  and  invasions,  aixl 
maintain  vast  armies,  to  establish  a  greats  powerful,  domineer- 
ing government  over  all  this  continent.  We  know  that,  if  Mr. 
Cass  could  have  prevented  it,  the  treaty  with  England  in  1^2 
would  not  have  been  made.  We  know  that,  if  Mr.  Cass  could 
have  prevented  it,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  would 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  1846.  We  know  that  General 
Cass  could  have  prevented  the  Mexican  war;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  first  and  foremost  in  pressing  that  war.  We  know  that 
he  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  ability,  of  some  celebrity  as  a  states- 
man, in  every  way  superior  to  his  predecessor,  if  he  should  be 
the  successor  of  Mr.  Polk.  But  I  think  him  a  man  of  rash 
politics,  pushed  on  by  a  rai^h  party,  and  committed  to  a  course 
of  pohcy,  as  I  believe,  not  in  consistency  with  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the  country.  Therefore  it  is  for  you,  and  for 
me,  and  for  all  of  ns,  Whigs,  to  consider  whether,  in  this  state 
of  the  case,  we  can  or  cannot,  we  will  or  will  not,  give  our 
votes  for  the  Whig  nomination.  I  leave  that  to  every  man's 
conscience.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  case  as  it  presents 
itself  to  me. 

Gentlemen,  before  General  TayWs  nomination,  I  stated 
always,  when  the  subject  was  mentioned  by  my  friends,  that  I 
did  not  and  could  not  recommend  the  nomination  of  a  military 
man  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  oflice  of  Presi- 
dent, It  was  against  my  conviction  of  what  was  due  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  the  character  of  the  repub- 
lic    I  stated  alwavSf  at  the  same  lime,  that  if  Geneial  Tavloi 
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■honld  be  nominated  by  the  Whig  convontion,  fairly,  I  should 
not  oppose  his  election.  I  stand  now  upon  the  eame  declara- 
tion. General  Taylor  has  been  nominated  fairly,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  and  shall  not,  oppose  his  election. 
At  the  same  tune^  there  is  no  man  who  is  more  firmly  of  opin- 
ion that  such  a  nomination  was  not  fit  to  be  made.  But  the 
declaration  that  I  would  not  oppose  General  Taylor,  if  nomi- 
nated by  the  Whig  party,  was  of  course  subject,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  some  exceptions.  If  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man 
who  w^ould  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  for  any  purpose 
of  ambition  or  conquest,  I  would  oppose  him,  let  him  be  nomi- 
nated by  whom  he  might  If  I  believed  that  he  was  a  man  who 
would  exert  his  ofRcial  influence  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  slave  power,  I  would  oppose  him,  let  him  be  nominated  by 
whom  he  might  But  I  do  not  believe  either.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Mexican 
war,  as  improper,  impolitic,  and  inexpedient  I  believe,  from  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain,  —  and  you  will  take  this  as  my 
own  opinion,  Gentlemen, —  I  believe,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  that  he  has  no  disposition  to  go  to  war^  or  to  form 
new  States  in  order  to  increase  the  limits  of  slavery. 

Gentlemen,  so  much  for  what  may  be  considered  as  btrlonging 
to  the  l^esidcncy  as  a  national  question.  But  the  case  by  no 
means  stops  here.  We  are  citizens  of  Massnehusetts.  We  are 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  supported  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  for  years,  with  sncoess;  nnd  I  have  thought 
that  most  Whigs  were  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
State  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  it  But 
now  it  is  proposed,  I  presume,  on  the  basis  of  the  Buti'alo  plat- 
fomn,  to  cimry  this  into  the  State  elections,  as  well  as  into  the 
national  elections.  There  is  to  be  a  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  against  Mr.  Briggs,  or  whoever  maybe  nominated 
by  the  Whigs ;  and  there  is  to  be  a  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  against  Mr.  Reed,  or  whoever  may  be 
nominated  by  the  Wliigs;  and  there  are  to  be  nominations 
against  the  present  members  of  Congress.  Now,  what  is  the 
utility  or  the  necessity  of  this  ?  We  have  ten  members  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  1  know  not  ten  men  of  any 
party  who  are  more  zealous,  and  firm,  and  inflexible  in  their  op- 
pnsition  against  slavery  in  any  form. 

And   what   will    be  the  result  of   opposing  theii   reelection ' 
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Suppose  that  a  considerable  number  of  Whiga  secede  horn  th 
Whig  party,  and  support  a  candidate  of  thh»  new  |>aK^s  M^hal 
will  be  the  result  ?  Do  we  not  know  what  has  been  the  c^se  in 
this  State?  Do  we  not  know  that  this  district  ha»  been  unrep- 
resented from  month  to  month,  and  liom  year  to  year,  becnu:«e 
there  has  been  an  uppositJun  to  as  good  an  antislaveiy  man  as 
breathtra  the  air  of  this  district?  On  this  occat^ion,  and  even  ia 
his  own  presence,  I  may  allude  to  our  Representative,  Mr.  Hale, 
Do  we  want  a  man  to  give  a  bott^^r  vote  in  Congress  than  Mr 
Hale  gives  ?  Why,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  Liberty  party,  nor  will  there  be  one  of  thi^  new  party,  who 
will  have  the  least  objection  to  Mr.  Hale,  except  that  he  was  not 
nominated  by  themselves.  Ten  to  one,  if  the  Whigs  had  mH 
nominated  him,  they  would  have  nominated  him  themt»clv(s»; 
doubtless  they  would,  if  he  had  come  into  their  organization, 
and  called  himself  a  third  party  man. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  remember  it  to  have  occurred,  that,  on 
very  important  questions  in  Congress,  the  vote  was  lost  for  want 
of  two  or  three  membora  which  Massachusetts  might  have  sent, 
but  which,  in  consequence  o\'  (lie  division  of  parlJes,  she  did  not 
send.  And  now  I  foresee  that,  if  in  this  district  any  conrsider- 
able  number  of  Whigs  think  it  their  duty  to  join  in  the*  support 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  the  support  of  gentlemen  whom  tiial 
party  may  nominate  for  Congress,  the  same  thing  will  take 
place,  and  we  shall  be  without  a  representative,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  first  session  of  the  next  Congress,  when  the  battk 
ifl  to  be  fought  on  this  very  slavery  question.  The  same  is 
likely  to  happen  in  other  districts.  I  am  sure  that  honesty  inieJ- 
ligent  and  patriotic  Whigs  will  lay  this  consideration  to  their 
consciences,  and  judge  of  it  as  they  think  they  ought  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detaiji  you  but  a  moment  longer.  Yoi\ 
know  that  I  gave  my  vote  iji  Congress  against  tlie  treaty  of 
peace  witb  Mexico,  because  it  contained  these  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, and  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  pledge  of  future  admiitsion  into  the  Union,  the  great,  vast,  and 
almost  unknown  countries  of  I^ew  Mexico  and  California. 

In  the  session  before  the  last,  one  of  the  Southern  Whig  Sen- 
ators, Mr.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  had  moved  a  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  continued  for  the  purposes  of 
conquest  and  acquisition.  The  resulutiua  declared  that  the  wac 
with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  govemtnent 
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with  any  view  to  the  dismembermpnt  of  that  republic,  or  to  the 
aoquisition,  by  conquest,  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.  That 
proponition  he  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  the  form  of  a  reao- 
lution;  and  1  bciieve  that  every  Whig  Senator  but  one  voted 
for  it.  But  the  Senators  belonging  to  the  Locofoco  or  Dem* 
ocratic  party  voted  against  it  The  Senators  from  New  York 
voted  against  it.  General  Cass,  from  the  free  State  of  Mich* 
igan,  Mr.  Fairfield,  from  Maine,  Mr.  Niles,  from  Connecticut, 
atnl  others,  voted  against  it,  and  the  vote  was  lout.  That  hif 
thcae  gentlemen,  —  some  of  them  very  prominent  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  for  him,  —  these  very 
gentlemen  voted  not  to  exclude  territory  that  might  be  obtaine^l 
l>y  conquest.  They  were  willing  to  bring  in  the  territory,  and 
!l\en  have  a  squabble  and  controversy  whether  it  should  be  slave 
or  free  territory.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  true  and  safe  policy 
was,  to  shut  out  the  whole  question  by  getting  no  territory,  and 
thereby  keep  off  all  controversy.  The  territory  will  do  us  no 
good,  if  free;  it  will  be  an  encumbrance,  if  free.  To  a  great 
extentn,  it  will  produce  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  South  in 
the  Senate,  even  if  it  be  free.  Let  us  keep  it  out,  therefore. 
But  no.  We  will  make  the  acquisition,  bring  in  the  territory, 
and  manage  it  afterguards.     That  was  the  policy. 

Gentlemen,  in  an  important  cnais  in  English  history,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  rountry  was  threatened 
by  the  accc^ssion  to  the  throne  of  a  prince,  tkcn  cT^iLlud  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  a  bigot  to  the  Roman  CiithoLic  religion,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown.  Some 
.said  that  was  a  very  rash  measure,  brought  forward  by  very  rash 
men ;  that  they  had  better  admit  him,  and  then  put  limitations 
upon  him,  chain  him  down,  restrict  him.  When  the  debate  waa 
going  on,  a  member  is  reported  to  have  risen  and  expressed 
hb  sentiments  by  rather  a  grotesque  comparison,  but  one  of 
considerable  force :  — 

1  hear  a  lion,  in  the  lobby,  roar  I 
Say*  Mr.  Speaker,  sball  we  shut  the  dnor, 
And  keep  him  out ;  or  ahull  we  let  him  in. 
And  eee  if  we  can  get  him  out  again  ?  " 

1  was  for  shutting  the  door  and  keeping  the  lion  out.  Othei 
more  confident  spirits,  who  are  of  the  character  of  Van  Amburgh, 
were  for  letting  him  in,  and  disturbing  all  the  interests  of  the 
country.     When  this  Mexican  treaty  came  before  the  Senate,  it 
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had  certain  clauses  ceding  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the 
United  States.  A  Southern  gentleman,  Mr.  Badger,  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  those  clauses.  Now  you  under- 
stand, that  if  a  motion  to  strike  out  a  clause  of  a  treaty  be  sup- 
ported by  one  third,  it  wdJ  be  struck  out;  that  is,  two  thirds  o( 
the  Senate  must  vote  for  each  clause,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
tained. The  vote  on  this  question  of  striking  out  stood  3S  to 
14,  not  quite  one  thinl  being  against  the  cession,  and  so  llie 
clause  was  retained.  And  why  were  there  not  one  third  ?  Jut^t 
because  there  were  four  New  England  Senators  voting  for  the** 
new  territories.     That  is  the  reason. 

I  hope  I  am  as  ardent  an  advocate  for  peace  aa  any  man  liv- 
ing; but  I  would  not  be  carried  away  by  the  desire  for  peace  to 
commit  an  act  which  I  believed  highly  injurious,  likely  to  have 
consequences  of  a  permanent  character,  and  indeed  to  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  government.  Besides,  I  believed  ihat  we 
could  have  struck  out  the  cessions  of  territory,  and  had  peace 
just  as  soon.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  go  Ix-fore  the  |>rople 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  say,  whether  they  would  carry  on  the 
war  any  longer  for  acquisition  of  territory.  If  they  would,  then 
they  were  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortunes.  I  was  not  afraid 
of  the  people  on  that  subject.  But  if  this  course  had  continued 
the  war  somewhat  longer,  I  would  have  preferred  that  resuli, 
rather  than  that  those  territories  lying  on  our  southern  border 
should  come  in  hereafter  as  new  States.  I  should  speak,  per- 
haps, with  more  confidence,  if  some  Whigs  of  the  North  had 
not  voted  for  the  treaty.  My  own  opitiion  was  then  clear 
and  decisive.  For  myself  I  thought  the  case  a  perfectly  plain 
one,  and  no  man  has  vet  stated  a  reason  to  convince  me  to  tJie 
contrary. 

I  voted  to  strike  out  the  articles  of  cession.  They  would  have 
been  struck  out  if  four  of  the  New  England  Senators  had  not 
voted  against  the  motion.  I  then  voted  against  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  treaty  would  have  failed  if  three  New  Eng- 
land Senators  had  not  voted  for  it,  and  Whig  Senators  too.  I 
should  do  the  same  thing  again,  and  with  much  more  resolution 
I  Av-?tjld  have  run  a  still  greater  risk,  I  would  have  endured  a 
still  greater  shock,  1  would  have  risked  any  thing,  ratlier  than 
have  been  a  participator  in  any  measure  which  should  have  a 
tendency  to  annex  Southern  territory  to  the  States  o(  the  Fnion. 
I  hope  it  will   be  remembered,  in  Tall   future  time,  that  on  thi."* 
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question  of  the  accession  of  these  new  territories  of  almost 
boundless  extent,  I  voted  against  them,  and  against  the  treat) 
which  contained  theni^  notwithstanding  all  inducements  to  the 
(.ontrary,  and  all  the  cries,  which  I  thought  hasty  and  iiijudi* 
cioos,  of  **  Peace  I  Peace  on  any  terms  I"  I  wijl  add,  that  those 
who  voted  against  the  treaty  were  gentletnen  from  so  many 
partd  of  the  country,  that  Ma  rejection  would  have  been  an  act 
rather  of  national  than  of  local  resistance.  There  were  votes 
agaiiiritt  it  from  both  parties,  and  from  ali  parties,  the  South  and 
the  West,  the  North  and  the  East  What  we  wanted  was  a 
few  more  New  England  votes. 

Gentlemen,  after  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  invitation 
to  meet  my  fcUow-citizens,  1  found  it  necessary,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  though  with  great  inconvenience  to  my  health,  to 
be  present  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  session.  You  know  what 
there  transpired.  You  know  the  important  decision  that  was 
made  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  regard  to  Oregon.  The 
immediate  question  respected  Oregon,  or  rather  the  bill  respected 
Oregon,  but  tlie  question  more  particularly  concerned  these  new 
territories.  The  elTect  of  the  bill  as  passed  in  the  Senate  was 
to  establish  these  new  territories  as  slaveholding  States.  The 
House  disagreed.  The  Senate  receded  from  their  ground, 
and  the  bill  passed,  establishing  Oregon  as  a  free  Territory,  and 
making  no  provision  for  the  newly  acquired  territories  on  the 
South.  My  vote,  and  the  reasons  I  gave  for  it,  are  knoNvn  to  the 
good  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  expressed  any  particular  disapprobation  of  them. 

But  this  question  is  to  be  resumed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress.  There  is  no  probability  that  it  will  be  settled  at 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress.  But  at  least  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  next  Congress  this  question  will  be  resumed.  It  will 
enter  at  this  very  period  into  all  the  clex;tions  of  tlie  South. 

And  now  I  venture  to  say,  Grentlemen,  two  things;  the  first 
well  known  to  you,  that  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  the  Compromise  Line;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  or  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  excludes  slavery 
from  territories,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  territories  lying  south 
of  36^  30'.  He  announced  this  before  he  was  nominated,  and 
if  he  had  not  announced  it,  he  would  have  been  3(5  30'  farther 
oft  from  being  nominated.     In  the  next  place,  he  will  do  all  he 
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can  to  establish  that  compromise  line;  and  lastly,  which  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  in  my  conscientions  belief,  he  will  establish  it. 

Give  him  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  government,  let 
him  exercise  it  over  certain  portions  of  the  country  whose  repre- 
sentatives voted  on  this  occasion  to  put  off  that  question  for  fu- 
ture consideration ;  let  him  have  the  power  of  this  government 
with  his  attachments,  with  his  inducements,  and  we  shall  see 
tlie  result  I  verily  believe,  that  unless  there  is  a  renewed 
strength,  an  augn^ented  strength  of  Whig  votes  in  Congress,  be 
will  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  will  surely  have  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  patronage  of  the  government,  with  every  interest 
which  he  can  bring  to  bear,  cooperating  with  every  interest 
which  the  South  can  bring  to  bear,  he  will  establish  the  com- 
promise line.  We  cry  safety  before  we  are  out  of  the  wood«, 
if  we  feel  that  the  danger  respecting  the  territories  is  over. 

Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  confer  with  you  as  friends  and 
countrymen,  to  speak  my  own  mind  and  hear  yours ;  but  if  we 
all  should  speak,  and  occupy  as  much  time  as  I  have,  yxe  should 
make  a  late  meeting.  I  shall  detain  you  no  longer.  I  have 
been  long  in  public  life,  longer,  far  longer  than  I  shaL  remain 
there.  I  have  had  some  particif)ation  fur  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  I  profess  to  feel  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Constitution  and 
free  institutions  of  this  country,  io  the  honor,  and  I  may  say  the 
glory,  of  my  native  land.  I  feel  every  injury  inflicted  upon  it, 
almost  as  a  personal  injury.  I  blush  for  every  fault  which  I 
think  I  see  committed  in  its  public  councils,  as  if  they  were 
faults  or  mistakes  of  my  own.  1  know  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  is  no  object  upon  earth  so  much  attxacting  the  gazo  of  the 
intelligent  and  civiU/ed  nations  of  the  earth  as  this  great  repub- 
lic All  men  look  at  us,  all  men  examine  our  course,  all  good 
men  are  anxious  for  a  favorable  result  to  this  great  experiment 
of  republican  liberty.  We  are  on  a  hill  and  cannot  be  hid.  We 
cannot  withdraw  ourselves  either  from  the  commendation  or  the 
reproaches  of  the  civilized  world.  They  see  us  as  that  star  of 
empire  which  half  a  century  ago  was  represented  as  making 
its  way  westward.  I  wish  they  may  see  it  as  a  mild,  placid, 
though  brilliant  orb,  moving  athwart  the  whole  heavens  to  the 
enlightening  and  cheering  of  mankind;  and  not  as  a  meteor  of 
fire  and  blood,  t^^nrifying  the  nations. 
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Once  agfain,  friends  and  fellow-citizensj  once  again,  and  quite 
nnexpectedly,  I  find  myself  in  Faneuil  Hall.  And  I  feel  all  tfie 
recollections  of  the  past  gathering  upon  mc.  I  hear  a  thousand 
voices,  silent  elsewhere,  but  always  speaking  here,  admonishing 
me,  and  admonishing  you,  who  do  me  the  honor  to  be  here,  to 
perform  the  whole  duty  which  we  owe  to  onr  country.  I  come 
here  to-day,  in  obedience  to  an  authority  which  I  must  always 
respect,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  SutTolk  and  the  Whigs  of 
the  Comraonwealthj  to  express  to  them  my  opinions  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  the  concerns 
of  business  and  the  occupations  of  men,  and  their  prospects  for 
the  future ;  and  I  proceed,  without  preface,  to  the  performance 
of  that  duty. 

An  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  is  now  pending,  and  a  choice  of  members  for  the  new  Con- 
gress is  already  in  progress.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise^  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  elections  must  produce  a  decided  effect,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  upon  the  intt:reyts  of  men  and  their  pursuits,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  upon  the  prospects  which  lie  beyond  the  present 
There  are,  iji  fact,  Gt-ntlemen,  but  t^^''o  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  General  Cass, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  As  to  the  support  of  another  gen- 
tleman, which  some  of  our  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  em- 
braced and  still  pursue,  I  regard  it,  in  a  military  sense  of  the 
phrase,  as  a  mere  diversion ;  and  if  the  subject  were  not  solemn, 
and  the  occasion  solemn,  I  should  aay  it  was  very  much  of  a 
diversion,  also,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 

*  A  Speech  deliTcred  in  Faneuil  Hall,  i>n  the  S4th  nf  October,  at  a  genermJ 
Bteelinp  of  the  Whigi  of  Boston  and  the  Tioinity,  previous  to  the  PresidentiiJ 
Rieotittfi. 
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There  are,  fellow-citizens,  two  candidates,  an<l  no  more;  ai 
the  election  of  one  or  the  other,  accompanied  with  a  cone- 
Bpondent  election  in  point  of  political  character  of  members  of 
Congress,  will  produce  one  or  the  other,  respectively,  of  two  re- 
sults; and  those  resultai  regard  the  present  state  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  aHected  by  two  acts  of  recent  legislation. 
If  General  Taylor  be  elected  President,  and  if  there  be,  to  sus- 
tain his  measures,  a  Whig  Congress,  there  are  two  existing 
laws  of  the  country  which  will  be  essentially  modified,  or  alto- 
gether repealed.  I  mean  those  commonly  called  the  sub-treas- 
ury law  and  the  tariff  of  1846.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  General 
Cass  be  chosen,  and  a  Congress  elected,  at  the  same  time,  to 
sustain  his  views  of  the  public  interests,  both  of  these  existing 
laws  will  be  continued  in  force. 

Gentlemen,  I  saw  this  morning  a  speech  delivered  latjely  in 
Washington  by  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
a  gentleman  who  is  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
his  party,  in  pouit  of  character  and  standing  in  the  country. 
Differing  from  most  of  the  sentiments  in  this  speech,  I  still  do 
its  author  the  credit  and  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  a  manly  8|>eecfa. 
He  says,  having  fir^t  paid  a  just,  and  no  more  than  a  just,  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  military  character,  good  sense  and  strong 
understanding,  and  the  upright  and  pure  motives  of  General 
Taylor,  he  says  of  him,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  a  Whig,  and 
that  being  himself  a  Whig,  if  elected  President  by  the  Whigs, 
and  surrounded,  as  he  will  be,  by  a  Whig  Cabinet,  he  mniti 
from  the  necessity  of  his  position,  carry  into  effect  Whig  prin- 
ciples and  Whig  measures;  and  that  he  would  be  faithless  to 
his  friends  and  his  party  if  he  did  not  do  that,  I  agree  to  all 
this,  Gentlemen,  and  1  believe  that  he  would  be  prompted  to 
Whig  principles  and  Whig  measures,  not  more  by  the  oeoes- 
sitiea  of  his  position,  than  from  what  I  believe  to  be  his  deep 
conviction  of  the  policy,  propriety,  justice,  and  soundness  of 
those  principles. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  has  stated  one  side  of  the 
case  fairly,  allow  me  to  state  the  other.  And  I  may  say,  upon 
the  other  hand,  if  General  Cass  be  elected  President,  and  a  cor- 
responding Congress  be  at  the  same  time  elected,  he  will  carry 
out  the  Democratic  platform  of  Baltimore,  he  will  exert  the  in- 
(lueiice  of  his  oflice  in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury  and  the  tariff  of 
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1B46.  He  will  follow  the  bright  example  of  him  whom  he  ao  much 
commends,  Mr.  Polk,  and  whatever,  in  the  same  career  of  legia- 
tation,  Mr.  Polk  ha4  left  undone,  General  Cast»  will  be  on  hand 
to  do.  So  that  it  brings  us  exactly,  as  practical  men,  as  men 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  theories,  as  men  who  do  not  at- 
tach all  degree  and  all  manner  of  importance  to  one  single  idea, 
as  men  who  regard  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  to  this  position,  to  give  our  sulfrages  and  our  support 
heartily  and  cordially  to  General  Taylor,  or  to  consent  to  the 
election  of  Greneral  Cass. 

Ought  these  measures,  to  which  I  have  thus  referred,  to  be 
further  prolonged  or  continued,  or  ought  they  now  to  be  re- 
pudiated, —  to  be  set  aside,  and  to  give  place  to  other  and  wiser 
measures  of  government  ?  That  is  the  question  pending.  And 
to  begin  with  what  is  called  the  sub-treasury  system.  Ought 
that  to  be  continued?  is  it  useful?  Do  the  business  men  of 
the  community  find  a  benefit  in  it?  Do  the  laboring  classes  ilnd 
it  to  protect  their  interests?  In  short,  does  government  find  it 
convenient  for  its  own  purposes? 

But  before  we  consider  what  the  results  of  the  pending  elec- 
tion may  be,  it  may  be  well  to  understand  what  is  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  tlie  business  and  occupations 
of  men. 

On  that  point.  Gentlemen,  I  might,  with  great  propriety,  ask 
for  infonnation  from  you.  And  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it,  I  say 
with  deference  to  your  knowledge  and  experience.  What,  then, 
is  the  present  state  of  things?  I  suppose  1  may  answer,  thai 
there  is  a  very  unusual  scarcity  of  money,  or  high  price  of  money, 
in  the  community  at  the  present  momejit;  that  it  has  lasted  a 
very  unusual  length  of  time ;  that  it  has  now  continued  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  without  any  apparent  abateiTient.  I  sup- 
pose I  may  say,  that  there  is  a  great  depression  of  industry  and 
stagnation  of  business,  and  discouragement  to  the  occupations 
of  men.  I  suppose  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished demand  for  manufacturing  labor,  and  a  great  and  increas- 
ing diminution  in  its  reward.  Is  this  a  true,  though  brief,  pre* 
sentation  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ? 

There  are  before  me  hundreds  of  men  who,  with  some  capital, 
ike  all  other  men  of  business,  have  occasion  also,  at  timeH,  for 
ioans  and  discounts.     Do  they  find,  and  do  they  admit,  and  do 
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they  feel,  that,  money  is  scarce  and  dear?  Do  they  find,  in  the 
daily  operations  of  affairs  in  their  own  sphere  of  active  life,  that 
they  are  embarrassed  on  account  of  this  d(*arnes8  of  money  ? 
All  that  I  suppose  every  body  can  answer  for  himself,  I  sap- 
pose  it  is  too  notorious  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  and  having 
put  this  question  to  the  active,  industrious  classes  of  society,  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  expecting  to  receive,  if 
they  were  to  speak,  but  one  answer  from  them  all,  I  would,  in  the 
next  place,  put  the  question  to  the  rich  men  of  the  country,  to 
the  capitalists,  to  the  men  who  have  money  to  lend.  I  would 
ask  them  whether  good  notes  are  not  now  to  be  had  at  what 
they  consider  a  satisfactory  rate  of  discount ;  and  1  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  them  a  very  cheerful  and  satisfied  answer. 

In  my  judgment,  Gentlemen,  for  a  whole  year  back,  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer  and  richer;  the  active  and  industri- 
ous classes  have  been  more  and  more  embarrassed ;  and  the 
poor  have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  every  day  through- 
out the  whole  year.  And  in  my  judgment,  further,  so  long  aa 
this  sub-treasury  lasts,  so  long  as  the  present  rate  of  duties  and 
cnstoms  last£,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  tariff  of  1&46  con- 
tinues, this  fiUite  of  accumulation  by  the  rich,  of  diMtress  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  of  the  aggravated  poverty  of  the 
poor,  will  go  on  from  degree  to  degree,  to  an  end  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  calculate. 

Li  the  first  place,  Gentlemen,  as  to  this  constitutional  sub* 
treasury,  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  strangest  fantasies,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  deceptions,  and  as  one  of  the  least  plausi- 
ble political  delusions,  ever  produced  by  party  power  and  party 
management.  Is  there  a  civill/ed  and  commercial  country  in 
the  world  that  knows  any  such  thing  aa  locking  up  in  chests  and 
boxes,  under  bolts  and  bars,  the  public  treasury  ?  Is  there  any 
civilized  people  upon  the  earth,  that  separates  the  interest  of 
the  government,  in  respect  to  currency  and  money,  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  people?  Is  there  any  such  thing  known  in  Eng- 
land, or  France,  or  wherever  a  spirit  of  commerce  has  pervaded 
the  people?     If  there  Is,  1  am  ignorant  of  it. 

And  now,  historically,  let  me  ask,  How  did  it  arise,  and  what 
is  its  origin?  It  is  all  very  plain,  and  soon  told.  General  Jack- 
non  had  a  controversy  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  public  nioneys  were  deposited.     He  withdrew  those 
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public  moaeys  from  the  Bank  of  the  UniUid  States  in  the  year 
1833.  How,  then,  should  the  public  moneys  be  kept?  He 
did  not  see  fit  to  leave  them  as  they  were  before  there  were 
banks,  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  to  be  drawn  as  wanted,  but  he 
adopted  an  "  experiment,"  as  he  called  it  at  the  time,  and  placed 
them  in  deposit  banks.  That  experiment  failed  in  1836  and 
1837;  and  with  a  great  explosion,  these  State  deposit  banks 
blew  up. 

By  this  time.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  come  into  office,  and  sum- 
moned an  e^xtra  session  of  Congress,  which  assembled  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837;  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  counsellors  produced 
on  that  day,  as  an  original  idea,  —  and  it  was  altogether  origi- 
nal, —  as  of  their  own  invention,  —  and  it  was  of  their  own 
invention,  for  in  that  respect  they  stole  no  man's  thunder, — 
they  produced  this  project  of  what  they  called  a  constitutional 
treasury,  or  sub-treasury,  which  was  to  lock  up  in  the  chesta 
of  the  government  every  dollar  wliich  the  government  received, 
until  it  should  be  called  for  again  by  the  government,  thus  ab- 
stracting  it  from  the  business  of  society,  and  obstjucting  alJ 
commercial  proceedings*  as  far  as  so  much  capital  is  concerned. 

That  system  prevailed.  The  country  tried  it.  It  lasted  dur- 
mg  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration;  and  you  and  I,  and  all 
other  Whigs  in  the  country,  exerted  ourselves  to  expose  the 
bad  character,  the  uselessness,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  mis- 
chievous operation  of  this  sub-treasury ;  and  upon  that,  the 
Whigs  of  the  country  tiu-ned  Mr.  Van  Buren  out  of  office. 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  there  was  no  question  which  had  more  to  do 
with  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  and  the 
election  of  General  Harrison,  in  November,  1840,  than  this  very 
question  of  the  sub-treasury.    Do  we  not  all  know  that? 

And  now,  by  the  way,  if  it  be  by  the  way  and  not  too  far  out 
of  the  way,  what  are  we  WJiigs  requested  to  do  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  of  *iur 
ovm  party  ?  We  are  requested  to  take  back  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
sub-treasury  and  all.  We  are  requested  to  pass  judgment  against 
ourselves  for  our  decision  in  1840.  And  I  see  men  in  thm 
Commonwealth,  individuals,  —  but,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  not 
a  great  number,  —  who,  at  the  period  of  that  discussion,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  with  a  voice  as  distinct  as  mine, 
ftnd  talents  far  greater,  opposed,  decried,  and  condemned  the 
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gnb-trcaBury  systom,  as  the  greatest  evil  any  government  could 
inflict  upon  a  commercial  people,  such  as  ours;  I  sec  them  now 
taking  Mr.  Van  Buren,  sub-treasury  and  all,  and  locking  him 
up  in  their  embrace  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Grentlemen,  I  see  with  regret,  that  some  of  those  who  have 
been  with  us,  —  been  with  us  here,  been  with  us  in  the  presence 
of  these  portraits  of  great  men  which  hang  around  us,  —  denoun- 
cing, as  we  denounced,  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  time,  upholding,  as  we  endeavored  to  uphold,  the  ne«5e»» 
sity  of  a  proper  medium  of  currency  for  the  people  as  well  as 
the  governmentT  and  tbe  necessity  of  a  fair  tariff  that  should  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  the  laboring  classea,— I  see  with  pain  and 
grief,  that  some  gentlemen  of  that  class  now  say  that  these  are 
all  "  bygone "  questions,  and  "  obsolete,"  and  not  fit  to  be  re- 
nved.  In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  position  unworthy  of  these 
gentlemen.  We  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  here  the  substantia] 
issucH  are  the  same.  It  is  this  sub-treasury  which  we  w^ould 
oppose,  this  tariff  of  1846,  which  we  felt  as  a  millstone  tied 
around  our  necks,  as  it  has  proved  itself  little  else ;  these  are 
still  the  things  to  be  got  rid  of. 

And  those  gentlemen  who  choose  to  say  tliat  these  questions 
are  sunk,  overwhelmed,  and  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
**one  idea," — such  gentlemen  mistake  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  Why,  let  us  again  hear  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Polk  (Mr.  Buchannn)  in  his  recent  speech  at  Washington, 
a  gentleman,  certainly,  who  has  as  much  right  to  speak  for  his 
party  as  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  puts  the  questions 
to  be  just  such  as  they  were  in  1840,  or  rather  in  1844.  He  says 
that  the  issue  is  between  the  party  that  vnU  uphold  this  noble 
sub-treasury,  and  this  glorious  tariff  of  1846,  and  those  who 
would  sacrilegiously  destroy  both  the  one  and  the  otber. 

But  here  our  brethren  who  take  leave  of  us  say  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  about  a  tariff,  —  that  every  body  agrees  that  we 
must  have  a  tariff.  But  what  sort  of  a  tariff?  They  might  as 
well  say  every  body  agrees  that  we  must  have  a  fonn  of  govern- 
ment;  but  Wiiat  sort  of  government?  Every  body  believes  it 
will  be  some  sort  of  weather  to-morrow,  but  what  sort  of  weatfa* 
er?  Fair  or  foul  ?  No,  Gentlemen,  these  questions  are  inherent 
in  our  different  views  of  policy.  One  side  of  them  belongs  to 
the  Whigs,  because  they  are  Whigs,  and  the  other  side  to  ouf 
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opponents,  becausn  they  are  opponents  to  Whigs ;  and  bo  long 
as  there  shall  be  Whigs,  and  opponents  to  Whigs,  upon  ques- 
tions which  have  lasted  from  the  days  of  Washington,  let  rae 
say,  fto  long  ^ill  this  tariff  questioa  be  unportant  and  distinc- 
tive. I  say  again,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  manly  and  i'air.  lie  does 
not  go  about  now,  as  he  or  his  friends  did  in  1844,  to  tell  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  shall  have  a  good  tariff  and 
speci^c  duties.  He  does  not  say  that  their  candidate  is  more  of 
a  tariff  man  than  the  Whig  candidate.  If  he  did  not  say  thie  in 
1844,  his  political  friends  said  itn.  He  says  now  the  sub-treaa- 
ury  is  a  noble  institution ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  present  exist- 
ing tarilT  as  a  system  that  has  answered  all  the  purposes  and 
sustained  the  business  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  no  more  equivocation ;  that  the  question  is  put  fair- 
ly to  us  in  Massachusetts,  fairly  to  Pennsylvania,  fairly  to  the 
Union,  respecting  the  sub-treasury  and  the  manner  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  moneys  of  the  government,  and  between  the  tarifl'  of 
1846  and  something  like  the  tarilF  of  1842,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tective taritf. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  before  going 
on  to  other  things,  that  this  sub-treasury,  the  invention  of  Mr, 
Van  Biuen,  is  still  his  favorite.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it  has 
received  no  rebuke  at  the  Buffalo  Convention;  and  1  believe, 
with  all  respect,  that  that  Buffalo  platform  was  constructed  of 
such  slight  materials,  that,  while  it  would  not  bear  a  very  heavy 
tread,  it  would  sustain  the  fox-like  footsteps  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  creed  was  drawn  up  and  made  such  as  he  could  sign.  And 
now,  what  is  in  point  of  fact  the  operation  of  this  sub-treasury 
system  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  speak  here  in  presence  ol 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  business,  who  understand 
it  a  great  deaJ  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  shall  state  its  actual  oper- 
ation, as  far  as  I  can  inform  myself  of  it  1  am  not  now  about 
tu  argue  either  against  the  sub-treasury  or  against  the  t-ariff  of 
1846.  These  measures  have  been  the  law  of  the  land  now  for 
two  years,  and  all  men  of  business  have  hud  a  taste  of  theit 
effects.  All  I  propose  to-night  is  to  bring  them  to  the  trial,  to 
inquire  into  their  actual  operations,  and  see  whether  they  have 
foltiiled  the  promises  of  their  friends,  either  by  doing  good  or 
averting  evil. 

And  instead  of  going  into  general  principles  and  statements,  I 
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have  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  yon,  and  more 
convenient  to  myself,  to  present  to  you  the  operation  of  this  sob- 
tjeosury  system  in  the  great  city  of  New  York;  because  we 
know  that  New  York  is  the  great  centre  of  the  money  market, 
as  well  as  the  great  emporium  of  foreign  commerce.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  1  will  state 
the  results  as  I  have  learned  them.  The  truth  is  this :  when 
money  is  plenty,  the  sub-treasury  is  only  a  ludicrous,  bungling^ 
and  annoying  thing,  forcing  men  of  business  to  move  ataiut 
bags  and  kegs  of  specie,  when  the  business  woidd  be  just  as 
well  done  by  the  passing  of  bank-notes.  When  money  is  plen- 
ty, it  is  only  expensive,  bungling,  useless,  annoying,  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  but  the  moment  that,  by  the  exportation  of  specie,  or  what- 
ever other  cause,  money  becomes  scarce^  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  business  community  begin  to  press,  then  it  is  not  merely  a 
harmless  and  ludicrous  engine ;  it  becomes  then  a  means  of  tor- 
ture and  distress,  because  its  inevitable  effect,  when  money  is 
scarce,  is  to  make  it  scarcer,  and  when  it  is  diiBcult  to  be  had, 
to  increase  that  difiicully. 

I  And  that  on  the  2dth  day  of  August  last,  the  oommerdal 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  had  in  their  vaults  §5,900,000  in 
coin.  That  was  the  basis  upon  which  they  made  their  issues 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  mercuutile  world.  The  sub- 
treasury  had  at  that  time  in  its  vaults,  in  the  same  city,  four- 
teen hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the  course  of  events,  with- 
in one  month  that  relation  was  gready  changed ;  for  on  the  29th 
of  September  the  banks  had  but  forty-six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  sub-treasury  had  increased  its  amount  to 
twenty-foiu-  hundred  thousand.  Thus,  in  a  few  days  more  than 
a  month,  the  banks  parted  with  t>A'elve  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  specie,  and  the  sub-treasury  obtained  the  additional  sum 
of  one  million.  This  change  in  the  relation  between  the  amounts 
of  money  in  these  respective  depositories  at  once  created  a  greai 
scarcity  of  money;  for  every  body  knows  that  the  specie  or  coin 
in  the  banks  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  their  circulation ;  and  as, 
in  this  case,  the  banks  in  one  month  lost  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  coin,  they  must,  of  course,  draw  m  their  circula- 
tion, not  merely  to  replace  the  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
but  to  replace  all  that  portion  of  their  circulation  represented  by 
Ihst  amount     All  practical  mercantile  men  understand  this.     If 
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a  bank  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  specie,  it  must  curtail  its  dis- 
counts, not  to  the  same  e-xtent,  but  to  three  or  four  times  that 
extent  I  know  that  the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  three 
to  one,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  exceed  that  proportion  than  to 
fall  short  of  it  Then  this  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  as 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  natiutdly  lead  to  a  cur- 
tailment by  the  banks.  That  is  one  turn  of  the  sub-treasury 
screw,  and  how  many  more  such  turns  will  it  take  to  put  the  pa- 
tient in  perfect  torture  ?  The  depression  of  business  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  resulting  from  this  curtailment,  led,  I  suppose,  to 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  which,  by  a  certain 
kind  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  he  should  free  from  the  sub-treasury 
a  certain  sum,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and,  in  its  place, 
put  in  confinement  a  quantity  of  treasury-notes.  1  have  not  ex- 
amined the  question,  and  will  not  therefore  say  that  the  proceed 
inga  are  illegal.  But  it  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury found  that  the  government  were  not  masters  of  the  machin- 
ery, or  else  it  was  not  a  machine  that  any  master  could  work. 

This  very  operation,  then,  led  to  the  necessary  contraction  of 
three  and  a  half  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  commercial 
business  of  the  city  of  New  York*  Now  this  demand  of  the 
sub-treasury  could  be  made  in  a  day,  and  when  made  in  one 
day  or  one  week,  it  must  be  answered  in  one  day  or  oiig  week. 
But  then  no  banks  could  make  the  curtailment  in  one  day  or  one 
week  or  one  month,  to  such  an  extent,  without  greatly  distressing 
the  community.  What  is  (he  consequence?  The  consequence 
is,  inevitably,  to  inspire  mistrust  and  apprehension  among  those 
who  manage  these  institutions;  to  restrain  them  from  what  they 
would  otherwise  do,  for  fear  that  events  should  show  that  they 
have  acted  imprudently,  if  not  even  incurred  great  danger  of  ruin. 
The  merchants  and  dealers  of  the  country,  the  superintend- 
ents of  banks,  here  and  elsewhere,  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  the  imports  ami  exports  of 
goods,  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  can  prepare  for  a  change,  be- 
cause a  shock  of  that  sort  does  not  come  like  lightning,  —  they 
have  some  premonition  of  it  But  who  can  calculate  before- 
hand what  will  be  the  demands  of  the  government,  or  what,  in 
a  particular  day  or  week,  will  be  the  amount  of  imports  on 
which  the  duties  must  be  paid  in  coin  1  Who  can  foresee  how 
many  vessels  will    arrive  in  a  day  or  a  week,  and,  out  of  this 
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money  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  what  quantity  may  b«  de- 
mandeil  in  an  hour?  Therefore  there  is  a  constant  apprehen- 
sion and  fear.  The  consequence  of  this  is  a  tiuctuation  fiom 
day  to  day  In  the  money  market,  not  from  good  to  bad,  but  frona 
bad  to  worse;  then,  perhaps,  down  again  from  worse  to  not 
quite  so  bad,  but  oftener  up  still  further,  to  a  degree  of  scarcity 
which  is  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Gendemen,  upon  this  subject  let  me  show  you  how  I,  with 
my  partial  means  of  information  and  my  limited  intercourse 
with  men  of  business  here  in  the  capital  of  New  England,— 
with  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  men  of  buf^iness  in  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  country,  New  York,  — how  far 
I  differ  from  the  great  authority  to  which  1  have  just  alluded^ 
Mr.  Buchanan.  In  his  speech  four  or  £ve  days  ago,  he  Aaid, 
"  Where,  since  the  Almighty  lirat  placed  man  upon  the  earth, 
has  there  been  any  nation  to  compare  with  ours  in  rnpid  and 
substantial  improvement?  "  I  say  nowhere ;  I  answer  that  que»> 
tion  readily.  "  It  has  now  become  the  wonder  as  well  as  the 
model  of  the  world " ;  and  1  hope  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 
"  Our  prosperity  has  known  no  ebb  in  ita  sweeping  course,  ex- 
cept from  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  our  paper  curren- 
cy, and  the  individual  ruin  which  this  has  occasioned.  For 
these  tem]x>rary  revulsions,  we  are  indebted  to  Whig  policy. 
And  even  for  them,  to  a  great  extent,  Democracy  has  found 
a  preventive  in  the  much-abused  independent  treasury."  The 
independent  treasury,  then,  is  a  preventive  against  expansions 
and  fluctuations  in  the  currency,  against  the  course  of  things 
that  makes  money  easy  to-day  and  hard  to-morrow.  **  WbiUt 
this  restrains  wild  speculation  and  over-trading  on  the  part 
of  banks  and  individuals,  it  has  at  the  same  time  afforded 
the  best  and  surest  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  a  great 
and  growing  interest  which  must  be  ever  dear  to  the  country." 
Now,  if  the  commercial  interest  and  manufactimng  interest  see 
these  things  as  Mr.  Buchanan  sees  them,  then  nobody  has  a 
right  to  complain.  If  they  see  that  the  sub-treasury  preventb 
fluctuations^  instead  of  producing  them;  if  they  see  that  this 
sub-treasury  has  protected  the  interests  of  manufactures;  if  they 
see  that,  under  the  o]>eration  of  this  sub-treasury  and  the  tariff  of 
1846,  the  iron  mills  are  all  Huurishing,  the  woollen  mills  all  going 
on,  everywhere-,  in  great  prosperity,  —  if  they  see  all  that,  *heD 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  entlrclv  fi^Uu 
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ThcBe  remarks  of  Mr.  Buchanan  contain  two  propo»itian& 
3ne  is,  that  the  sub-treasury  has  in  faot  prevented  Huotuations, 
Now,  for  one,  I  should  say  that,  within  my  recollection,  theie 
has  never  been  so  great  a  fluctuation  in  the  money  market  as 
we  have  witnessed  for  the  last  two  years.  Many  of  you  have 
memories  long  enough  to  go  back  and  review,  in  your  owh 
minds,  the  transactions  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  Did  you  evei 
know  such  great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  as  you  have 
witnessed  in  the  la«t  two  years,  with  the  exception  that  its  fluc- 
tuations have  generally  been  between  prices  always  high  ? 

The  next  proposition  is,  that  protection  to  manufactureB  is 
afforded  by  the  sub-treasury.  So  Mr.  Buchanan  says ;  but  I  can 
hardly  think  it  is  quite  respectful  to  the  iiiteJIigonce  and  under- 
standing of  this  community  to  hold  or  announce  such  a  doc* 
trine.  I  should  think  he  supposed  us  ready  to  swallow  camels 
of  any  size.  The  sub-treasury  foster  manufactures !  The  tariff 
of  1846  fostor  manufactures!  Then  why  do  they  not  prosper? 
Thus  fostered  and  protected,  how  many  of  them  have,  within 
the  last  six  months,  sunk  away  and  come  to  nothing?  Among 
our  most  important  manufactures  here  at  the  North,  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  employing  large  capital,  do  wo 
not  see  them  sinking  a\vay  every  day?  What,  then,  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  fostering  care,  and  the  operation  of  these  fostering 
laws? 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with  thii 
sub-treasury.  Three  fourths  of  all  the  importations  from  En- 
tope  are  on  foreign  account;  our  importing  merchants  know 
nothing  about  them.  If  you  go  to  State  Street  in  Boston,  or 
Wall  Street  in  New  York,  and  ask  what  importations  are  com- 
ing, they  teli  you  they  do  not  know.  It  is  asserted,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  beyond  question,  that  three  fourths  of  our  im- 
portations from  Europe  are  sent  to  this  country  on  foreign  ac- 
count, consigned  to  commission  merchants.  They  are  sold,  and 
their  proceeds  are  remitted,  and  our  merchants  know  no  more  of 
their  probable  coming  or  their  amount  than  any  body  else. 
Therefore  there  is  no  knowledge  among  us,  and  can  be  no 
knowledge  among  us,  of  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  money 
market ;  for  when  they  arrive,  the  duties  must  be  paid  immedi- 
ately, thus  placing  it  in  the  power  of  foreign  consignors  of  goods 
coming  to  this  country  to  depress  the  money  market  at  pleasure. 
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They  may  transfer  from  the  banks  into  the  Bub-treasury,  there  to 
be  locked  up,  an  amount  of  money  responsive  to  any  importa- 
ti  ms  they  may  chooBe  to  maJce, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sub-treasury  at  New  York.  I  have  not 
mquired  partieularly  into  the  state  of  the  bank?,  and  the  ojwra- 
tion  upon  them  and  their  circulation  of  the  sub-treasurV)  in  thi» 
city.  I  suppose  it  probable  that  there  may  be  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  now  locked  up  in  the  sub-treasury  iii 
Boston,  say  half  a  million.  Well,  now  if  that  were  retained  a» 
the  basis  of  bank  circulation,  under  the  ordinary  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  make  such  a  cffculation  safe,  it  would  enable  the 
banks  to  make  an  issue  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  be- 
sides what  is  now  in  circulation.  As  it  is,  it  answers  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  community,  but  rather  ijispires  terror  and  dis- 
trust, and,  for  all  the  uses  of  commerce,  it  would  be  just  as  well 
that  it  did  not  exist  at  alL 

I  have  said  that  I  supposed  that  money  has  not  been  known 
to  be  dearer  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose  that,  if  we  take  ihe 
quantity  loaned  by  the  banks  at  the  rate  of  interest  to  which 
they  are  limited,  and  if  we  then  take  tlie  rates  known  to  have 
oeen  paid  by  private  borrowers  to  private  lenders  last  year,  the 
rate  of  interest  for  the  last  twelve  months,  on  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  considered  under  ten  per  cent  Now,  we  have  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country,  1  mean  the  men  of  busi- 
ness have  to  do  so,  with  money  at  this  rate,  while  in  England 
it  certainly  is  not  worth  quite  half  so  much.  Therefore  a  man 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  at  this  moment,  who  has  some 
capital,  and  at  the  same  time,  like  most  men,  has  occasion  some- 
times for  bank  facilities  and  to  borrow  money,  pays  twice  aa 
much  as  a  man  of  the  same  circumstAncx:s  pays  for  the  like 
facilities  in  England.     Every  man  can  see  the  result  of  this. 

I  leave  the  sub-treasury,  and  turn  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  not  argue  now  against  that  tariff ;  I  shall  not  now 
discuss  its  apparent  defects  and  its  inconsistency  with  estab- 
Ushed  principles.  On  another  occasion  and  in  another  place,  1 
went  through  all  that,  with  very  little  success.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  land;  it  has  been  ii  operation  for  two  years.  But  let  me 
say,  that  it  is  a  measuic  new  to  the  history  of  the  commercial 
world  in  modem  times.  It  is  a  tariff  of  duties  altogether  ad 
valorem^  with  no  speclUcationa,  with  no  just  diserimi nation  in 
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favor  of  domestic  industry  and  products.  If  any  body  can  find 
a  tariff  like  that,  let  it  be  produced.  When  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  we  aaid  all  we  could  against  it,  and  we  said  some 
pretty  provoking  things,  but  there  was  not  a  word  uttered  in  it? 
support.  Its  friends  maintained  a  most  judicious  silence.  On4 
of  them  arose,  and  by  an  almost  unnatural  force  o(  speech  cried 
out,  "  The  tariff  will  vindicate  it«elf,"  and  sat  down. 

Now  we  appeal  to  you,  whether  this  tariff  has  vindicated 
itself;  whether  it  has  answered  its  ends ;  whether  it  is  of  the  char- 
acter ascribed  to  it,  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  pvu-ely  a 
party  measure.  I  do  not  know  but  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, here  and  there,  a  man  straggling  from  his  party  voted  for 
it  or  against  it,  but  in  the  body  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  it  was  strictly  a  party  vote.  I  know  that  Mr.  Jarne- 
gan  voted  for  it,  but  his  constituents  in  Tennessee  instructed  him 
80  to  vote;  his  masters  were  Democrats;  he  obeyed  his  masters, 
and  his  was  therefore  a  Democratic  voie.  Well,  the  Senate  was 
equally  divided,  and  how  was  it  disposed  of?  By  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania!* 

And  now  let  mc  ask,  after  an  experience  of  two  years,  who  ia 
helped  by  this  tariff  of  1846,  —  what  portions  of  the  country? 
Pray,  is  South  Carolina  helped  by  it?  It  is  in  fact  a  measure 
dictated  by  South  Carolina;  it  is  a  measure  in  which  the  South 
took  the  initiative,  and  led  off,  and  the  North,  as  has  hern  too 
much  its  wont,  followed.  There  are  men  of  the  North  who  see 
the  sun  in  the  South,  and  they  think  they  see  all  other  light 
there.  Now,  is  South  Carolina  any  richer  for  this  tariff?  She 
is  a  great  cotton-growing  State.  Now  that  the  tariff  is  passed 
now  that  we  have  free  trade,  said  these  friends  of  the  new  tariff, 
we  shall  see  Carolina  looming  up  like  one  of  the  Southern  con- 
stellations. She  will  become  rich;  she  is  enfranchised  and  set 
at  liberty ;  hereafter  she  will  take  a  great  lead,  and  her  cotton 
will  enrich  the  people. 

Pray,  what  has  been  the  result?  When  these  glowing  sen- 
tences were  on  the  lips  of  her  eloquent  men,  her  cotton  was  from 
ten  to  eleven  cents  a  pound.  Those  words  had  hardly  cooled, 
when,  under  this  protection  by  free  trade,  and  under  this  adtui- 
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rable  tariff  of  J  846,  which  put  down  all  other  abominable  tar 
her  cotton  is  clown  to  6ve  and  a  half  and  hLx  cents  a  poufid. 

And  Pennsylvania!  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  happened  to  mc  to 
be  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  full  of  1844,  before  the  election  took 
place.  1  addressed  multitudea  of  people  in  Philadelphia,  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  Pottaville,  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  and 
coal  of  that  region,  and  in  other  places;  and  what  did  I  see 
there,  all  along  the  road,  as  I  went  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
rnines  of  PottsviUe  ?  I  saw  flags,  holding  out  the  motto,  "  Polk, 
Dallas,  and  the  Tariff"  of  ^A2"  and  I  heard  it  again  and  again 
eaid,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  productive  in» 
dustry  of  Pennsylvania  than  the  Whig  candidate  I"  1  may 
venture  to  say  that  all  expectation  founded  upon  this  assurance 
nas  failed  now,  in  a  manner  not  a  little  mortifying.  I  regarded 
it  then,  and  I  regard  it  now,  as  false  evidence,  —  the  use  of  false 
signals  and  false  tokens.  The  representations  made  then  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  jurisprudence 
and  municipal  trial,  would,  I  think,  have  enabled  a  prosecuting 
officer  to  frame  an  indictment  for  false  tokens  and  false  pre* 
tences.  It  is  right  and  fit  there  should  be  a  new  trial,  now 
that  the  fedse  evidence  is  made  known ;  and  I  think  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  ready  for  a  new  trial.  It  is  proper  to  try 
the  case  over  again,  when  the  fraud  is  discovered. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  passing  for  a  moment  from  this,  1  have 
already  said,  that  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  country  to  elect  a 
Whig  President  and  a  Whig  Congress,  this  existing  law  will 
either  be  easentially  modified  or  altogether  repealed ;  and  it  is 
just  as  true,  that,  if  there  be  no  election  of  a  Whig  President,  it 
will  be  continued;  8o,  after  all,  Gendemen,  the  support  which 
we  give  to  men  should  rest  on  our  opinion  as  to  what  will  be 
their  measures*  I^iblic  men  are  agents.  One  class  of  public 
men  will  do  certain  things,  and  support  or  pass  one  class  of 
public  measures,  and  another  class  of  public  men  will  do  other 
things,  and  support  or  pass  another  class  of  public  measures; 
and  as  we  like  or  dislike  the  measures,  so  must  we  judge  of  the 
men. 

While  I  say  that  General  Cass  will  undoubtedly  uphold  the 
bill  to  wliicJi  he  gave  an  efficient  support  in  1846,  and  to  which 
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lie  stands  pledged,  by  his  adherence  to  the  Baltimore  platform 
of  June  last,  I  am  bound  to  state,  at  the  Bame  time,  that  an- 
other gentleman,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presidency,  is  in  exactly  the  same  situation.  1 
have  said  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  wiU  not  repudiate  his  own  sub-treasury.  1 
say  now,  that,  if  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  unle^a 
he  repudiates  himself,  he  will  adhere  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  I 
have,  Gentlemen,  some  short  documents  touching  this  point 
which  I  will  read.  The  first  is  the  resolution  adopted  at  Buffalo, 
respecting  revenue,  protection,  and  customs. 

"6.  Resolved^  Thar  the  obligations  of  honor  and  patriotism  require 
the  earliest  prnciicnble  payment  of  the  national  debt ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  federal  government,  and  to  pay 
annual  instalments  of  our  debt  and  the  interest  thereon.^* 

That  is  the  philosophy  and  the  extent  of  the  protection  and 
encouragement  to  dtunestie  industry  set  forth  by  the  Btitlalo 
Platform.  Now,  Grentleinen,  we  see  that  the  penman  who  drew 
up  that  elaborate  riddle  was  very  much  afraid  of  treading  on 
Mr.  Van  Bufen's  toes;  because  here  is  another  document,  a 
line  longer.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Bturen,  written  by  him 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1642,  the  Whig  tariff,  and 
is  as  follows :  — 

''Albany,  Fet.  28,  1843. 
**  Mr  DEAtt  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  friendly  letter.  I  have 
at  no  time  nor  anywhere  hesitated  to  express  my  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  tariff  act  of  the  last  session,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  prin* 
eipJe  on  which  it  w  founded,  as  to  its  details.  !n  good  time  you  will 
have  my  views  in  respect  to  that  and  other  subjects  before  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time  believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant, 

"  Martin  Van  Boren." 

Those  "  other  views "  have  not  come,  unless  they  were  con- 
tained in  this  paper." 

Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  our  controversy  is  not  with  Mr.  Van 
Unrcn.     We  stand  where  we  have  for  years.     Our  controversy 
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is  with  that  political  party  who  have  been,  and  who  arc,  our 
political  opponentn;  who  are  numerous  and  powerful;  men  of 
great  strength,  long  foresight,  and  calculation;  who  have  con- 
trived, I  had  almost  said,  to  govern  us;  at  least,  they  have  con* 
trived  to  exercise,  for  a  long  time,  a  great  power  and  influence 
over  the  country.  They  are  they  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
hereafter.  Let  us  see  what  ia  their  opinion,  what  they  mean  to 
do  on  the  great  question  of  American  industry.  They  said  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Cass, — 

"  Resnlred^  Thnt  the  fniits  of  the  great  political  Triumph  of  lft44,  which 
elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  DallM  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  democracy  of 
the  Union,  ia  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their  opponents  to 
create  a  national  bank  ;  in  preventing  the  cor-*ipt  and  unconstiiutioDol 
distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  from  the  common  treasury  of  the  Un- 
ion, for  local  purposes ;  in  protecting  the  currency  and  the  labor  of  the 
country  from  ruinous  fluctuations,  and  guarding  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  the  eHfablishmont  of  the  consiituiiona] 
treasurj' ;  in  the  noble  impulse  given  to  tlie  cause  of  free  trade,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff"  of  1842,  and  the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest, 
and  productive  tariff*  of  1846 ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  b 
fatal  error  to  weaken  the  bands  of  political  organization  by  which  these 
great  reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
known  adversaries,  witli  whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may  solicit  our 
surrender  of  that  vigilance,  which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty." 

So  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  extracts  from  his  speech  which 
!  have  read,  has  but  recited  by  rote  the  doctrine  of  the  party 
that  this  sub-treasury  is  the  panacea  which  is  to  remove  all  the 
evils  which  press  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  to  find  their  most  efficient 
support  in  the  influence  of  the  sub-treasury,  and  the  sub-treasury 
has  kept  and  will  keep,  according  to  them,  the  money  concerns 
of  the  country  free  from  all  evil.  Though  always  opposed  by 
the  Northern  members  of  that  party,  whether  of  New  England 
or  other  States,  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  1842,  and  as  Whigs 
made  what  we  thought  a  good  tariff.  We  do  nlso  remember 
that  the  Southern  Whigs  helped  in  that  which  the  Northern 
people  of  the  other  party  did  not.  We  had  the  intrepid  Senator 
vi  Maine,  Mr.  Evans;  but  where  were  other  votes  from  that 
State?     Whom  had  we  froo".  New  Hampshire,  though  she  haa 
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been  benefited  by  the  uses  to  which  her  vast  watrr  power  has 
been  applied,  against  the  policy  of  her  government,  and  against 
all  her  opinions  upon  the  subject?  Yet  Southern  Whigs  helped 
us.  And  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Northern  Whigs  and  Massa 
chusetts  Whigs,  who  stood  by  us  in  1842,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  Congress,  and  before  1842  and  since  1842,  to  uphold  this 
cause  of  domestic  industry,  to  resist  the  sub-treasury  and  all  its 
influences, —  I  am  sorry  to  find  them  now  leaving  us,  quitting 
us,  saying  good  bye  to  us,  and  going  where  I  think  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  as  much  applause  of  the  tanff 
of  1846  as  they  will  wisn.  These  Whigs  of  ours,  of  whom  I  al- 
ways speak  with  respect,  because  for  some  of  them  1  have  the 
deepest  regard,  and  I  speak  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  when 
I  allude  to  them,  they  say  they  do  not  mean  to  sustain  the  pres- 
ent tariff;  but  what  sort  of  an  argument  ia  this?  Is  not  every 
man  held  by  the  rules  of  law  and  common  sense,  and  the 
understanding  of  all  men,  as  meaning  to  do  that  which  is  the 
necessary  tendency  of  his  conduct  ?  If  his  acts  lead  to  a  certain 
result  known  to  him,  and  visible  before  his  eyes,  and  he  does 
those  acta,  is  he  free  to  say,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  —  it  was 
not  my  purpose  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  how  this  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  united  operation  of  the  sub-treasury  and  the  tariff  of 
1846,  has  operated  to  maiatain  the  prosperity  of  the  manufac- 
turers. Here  1  can  only  instance  a  few  things;  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  this  meeting  is  concerned,  they  must  take 
them  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  I  begin  with  wool  and  wool- 
lens, a  great  Northern  iiiterest  The  production  of  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool  is  a  vast  interest  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  It  extends  through  Virginia,  Ohio,  the  Western 
States,  Pennsylvania,  and  certain  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
England;  but  the  manufacture  of  it  is  established  principally  in 
the  New  England  States.  Now,  I  take  a  few  instances  of  this. 
Here  is  a  woollen  establi:$hment  in  our  neighborhood,  at  Low- 
ell, called  the  Middlesex  Mills.  Within  a  very  short  time,  such 
has  been  the  depression  of  that  interest,  and  such  the  over- 
whelming effect  of  manufactures  from  abroad,  that  eight  hundred 
hands  have  been  discharged ;  and  others,  if  not  all,  will  be  dis- 
charged soon.  Wages  are  reduced  twenty  per  cent,  and  th« 
price  of  wool  is  reduced  at  least  one  third 
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There  are  counties  Ln  Pennsylvania  who  will  tliink  ol 
upon  the  7th  of  November.  Washington,  Greene,  and  other 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  may  well  take  it 
into  consideration,  that  this  tariff  and  sub-treasury  have  pro- 
tected them  by  depressing  the  price  of  their  main  commodity  at 
least  one  third.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  our  neighbors  of 
Maine  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  New  Hampshire,  to  notice  that 
also.  A  respectable  gentleman,  well  knouii  to  you,  this  after- 
noon placed  in  my  hands  a  statement,  according  to  which  forty 
woollen  mills,  known  to  him,  have  within  the  last  four  months 
all  stopped  working  from  the  pressure  of  the  money  market 
and  the  influx  of  foreign  manofactores,  and  they  have  dis- 
charged nearly  three  thousand  handsj  and  greatly  reduced  tbp 
wages  of  the  remainder. 

There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  I  believe  not  generally  known.  A 
great  portion  of  the  imported  article  is  from  France  and  the  Con- 
tinent. I  believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  France 
pays  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactores, 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  per  cent  It  was  fonnerly  nine 
per  cent  Belgium  paid  formerly  a  lower  duty;  but  Belgian 
manufacturers  now  send  their  goods  through  France,  and  thus 
all  these  great  importations  of  woollens  come  to  the  United 
States  under  a  bounty  equal  to  half  the  tax  imposed  upon  them 
by  our  government,  so  that  our  tariff  upon  woollens  is  rendered 
null  to  one  half  its  full  extent,  by  bounties  paid  upon  exported 
woollens  abroad.  Five  sixths,  and  some  say  nine  tenths,  of 
all  these  fabrics  come  to  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  cotton  I  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting 
that  I  do  not  understand,  and  have  not  heard,  that  any  estab- 
lishment*  of  that  sort  are  supposed  to  be  working  at  a  profit 
One  or  two  other  articles  I  mention  as  belonging  to  us  at  the 
North,  and  one  of  these  is  hemp,  and  the  manufacture  of  hemp. 
I  remember,  when  this  tariff  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  member  addressed  the  Senate  particularly  on  that  sub- 
ject The  tariff  taxes  the  raw  material  higher  than  it  taxes  its 
manufacture.  It  seems  to  direct  its  artillery  particularly  against 
American  labor,  for  the  result  of  foreign  labor  comes  cheaj 
while  the  materinl  for  American  labor  is  dear. 

I  havL>  spoken  of  labor  as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  our 
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ciety,  the  great  Buhstantial  interest  on  which  we  all  stand,  —  not 
feuda.  service,  not  predial  toil,  not  the  irksome  drudgery  by  one 
race  of  mankind,  subjected  on  account  of  color,  to  the  control  of 
another  race  of  mankind;  but  labor,  intelligent,  manly,  inde- 
pendent, thinking  and  acting  for  itself,  earning  its  own  wages, 
accumulating  those  wages  into  capital,  becoming  a  part  of  soci- 
ety and  of  our  social  system,  educating  childhood,  maintaining 
worship,  claiming  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  help- 
ing to  uphold  the  great  fabric  of  the  State.  That  is  American 
labor,  and  I  confess  that  all  my  sympathies  are  with  it,  and  my 
voice,  until  I  am  dumb,  will  be  for  it 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  my  attention  has  been  a 
littJe  turned,  not  exactly  professional,  and  yet  not  altogether  re- 
mote from  the  circle  of  my  habits ;  I  mean  the  fisheries.  To  the 
extent  of  the  interest,  I  understand  that  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  of  New  England  are  as  great  sufferers  under  this  tarifl" 
as  any  other  pursuit;  because  it  has  reduced  the  duties  upon 
DOth,  and  because  there  are  certain  advantages  belonging  to  the 
British  colonies,  who  live  nearer  the  ground ;  and  fhe  result  is, 
as  it  was  not  formerly,  that  both  codfish  and  mackerel  are  im- 
ported to  a  great  extent  Fifty  thousand  barrels  of  mackerel 
last  year  were  imported  into  this  State,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand more  into  the  United  States,  amounting  to  no  small  ag- 
gregate. Although  there  is,  in  the  tariff  now  existing,  a  right  of 
reexportation,  which  seems  to  be  plausible,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  supposed  that  this  commodity  is  destined  to  other  ports 
as  well  as  our  own,  there  is  still  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  because,  when  there  was  no  reexpor- 
tation or  debenture,  they  cHjmnianded  the  whole  of  our  own  mar- 
ket; and  to  command  the  whole  of  our  own  market  is  a  greater 
advantage  to  them,  than  to  have  the  right  of  reexportation  to  oth- 
er markets.  My  brethren,  if  they  will  allow  me  to  call  them  so, 
the  fraternity  of  the  line,  if  there  are  any  here  from  Ca[>e  Ann, 
Duxbury,  or  Plymouth,  will  understand  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  can  explain  it 

So  much,  Gentlemen,  for  a  few  of  the  instances  that  I 
have  ventured  to  select  of  the  effects  of  this  apjihiuded  tariff 
of  1846  upon  the  fortunes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nprtherii 
Btateb. 

And  now  go  a  little  farther  south,  to  the  interests  which  n 
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affects  in  the  Middle  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
fiylvunia.  The  great  products  of  Pennsylvania  are  iron  aiid 
coal.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  only  upon  the  Erst,  upon 
her  iron.  If  there  be  any  duty  in  political  regulation,  if  there  be 
any  duty  in  society,  which  regards  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  surely  it  must  be  that  vhich  protects  the  great  masses 
of  men  in  their  daily  employ.  I  know  what  duties  belong  to 
government  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization;  they  are  confined, 
geuerally,  to  the  repelling  foreign  invasions  and  maintaining  in- 
ternal peace.  But  as  civilization  proceeds,  the  objects  of  govern- 
ment become  more  various,  —  to  regulate  commerce  and  a  hun- 
dred internal  interests,  and  to  foster  manufactures  to  a  reason- 
able extent ;  and  this  goes  on  just  as  far  as  civilization  extends. 
Now  I  suppose  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  one  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  which  involves  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  be- 
yond the  iron  interest.  We  have  heard  something  of  the  sound 
of  the  hammer  on  those  anvils  within  the  last  fortnight.  When 
I  was  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1844,  I  found  every  body 
attached  to  that  great  interest  and  to  its  support  The  qaestioa 
was,  Will  Mr.  Poik  support  it?  Will  Mr.  Dallas  support  it 
Every  body  said,  Yes.  Who  doubts  Mr.  Dallas,  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania?  Who  doubts  Mr.  Polk,  with  the  letter  before 
him,  which  he  wrote,  stating  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  gov- 
ernment? Cannot  we  believe  him?  Will  he  impose  upon 
us  Pennsylvanians  ?  Will  he  deceive  us  of  the  great  Demo 
cratic  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  casta  twenty -six  electoral 
votes  ?  Dare  he,  or  his  friends,  come  before  us  with  misrepre- 
sentations? They  yielded  their  confidence,  and  gave  their  great 
vote  to  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas.  It  made  Mr.  Polk  President, 
and  Mr.  Dallas  Vice-President;  and  when  this  question  came 
up,  Mr.  Dallas  himself  in  the  chair,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  Vice-President  by  the  votes  of  Pennsylvanians,  when  the 
vote  on  the  tariff  was  equally  divided  upon  the  question  of  pros- 
trating the  tarifl'of  1842,  he  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  atfirm- 
ative,  and  settled  the  question.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  abol- 
ished, and  this  tarill'  of  1846  established  in  its  stead  by  his  cast- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  more 
than  ouce  alluded,  tells  his  good  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  their  power  to  tirni  this  pending  election; 
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And  be  calls  upon  the  Democracy  of  the  State  to  do  so.  I  am 
willing  to  take  him  upon  that  issue.  Let  Pennsylvania  give  her 
casting  vote;  but  let  her  give  it  herself,  b}  her  own  strong 
hand,  and  not  by  others.  If  at  the  polls,  after  the  free  discussion 
and  experience  of  the  past,  Pennsylvania  votes  with  ner  vast 
multitudes  of  intelligent  people,  and  gives  the  casting  vote  for 
General  Cass  and  Greneral  Butler,  then  »o  be  it.  Let  her  take 
the  consequence.  Thank  Heaven,  nobody  but  herself  holds  that 
casting  vote  at  the  present  day.  I  hope  she  will  give  it;  I  hope 
she  will  consider  it ;  and  I  hope  she  will  give  it,  when  she  does 
give  it,  decisively  and  emphatically.  Therefore  I  would  say,  if 
1  could  be  heard  by  her,  trom  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Maryland,  —  T  would  say  to  her,  that  now  the 
people  of  the  United  States  l*x>k  to  see  how  Pennsylvania  will 

HKB8ELP  GIVE  HER  OWN  CASTING  VOTE. 

I  will  give  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  understand  that,  after  the  law  of  1842  was 
passed,  8i3cteen  or  seventeen  rolling-mills  were  erected  to  make 
railroad  iron,  a  business  then  unknown  in  this  country.  Two 
thirds  of  them  have  stopped,  and  stopped  for  what  ?  Forty- 
five  hundred  workmen  have  been  discharged.  Miners*  wages 
have  been  known  to  be  high^  and  the  discharge  of  people  from 
these  mills  for  making  railroad  iron  has  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment men  earning  together  $  1,800,000  a  year  Labor,  there- 
fore, to  that  amount,  in  these  railroad  iron  mills,  has  heen 
thrown  out  of  employ.  The  imports  of  iron,  since  the  new 
tariif,  are  enormous.  All  know  that.  It  is  said  that  orders 
have  been  sent  out  amounting  to  three  millions.  We  shall  see 
the  diil'erence  by  a  short  comparison  of  the  imports  of  1848  and 
of  1846:  — 


ic^ia 


Bar  iron, 13,690  tons. 

Pig  iron,         ....       24,000     " 
Sheets,  hoops,  rods,  and  nails,    .  75,500     " 


1B46. 

6,600  tons, 
7,716    « 
20.428    " 


And  here  the  increase  is  in  articles  of  the  highest  manufacture, 
that  is,  articles  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  labor  is  incor- 
porated ;  for  there  seems  to  be  in  this  policy  a  bloodhound  scent 
to  follow  labor,  and  to  run  it  down,  and  to  seize  and  strangle  it 
wherever  it  may  be  found.    Sheet  iron,  and  those  species  of  Iron 
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requiring  the  most  labor,  all  come  in  cheapest  under  this  systeta 
Aa  to  some  of  these  mills,  ajid  especially  one  at  Danville  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  cost  the  proprietors  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  \v'liich  they  paid  in  to  the  last  cent,  it  it 
wholly  stopped. 

I  will  only  add,  that,  if  we  mean  to  keep  up  American  labor 
under  these  operations,  we  must  hold  to  protecting  our  industry 
Irom  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  Labor  abroad  is  cheap, 
because  the  people  live  poor.  English  iron  costs  $8.02  per  ton 
for  wages ;  while  American  iron,  the  result  of  American  labor, 
costs  $  15.82,  because  American  labor  means  to  live  well,  means 
to  earn  enough  to  educate  its  children,  and  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  citi:Een.  Therefore  I  insist  that  it  shall  have  wages, 
and  high  wages.  We  know  that  some  others  of  these  iroe 
works  are  about  to  stop.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  wages  of  handicraft  in  Philadelphia  ore  also 
cut  down  one  third ;  1  mean  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  fifteen 
liundrc<l  hands  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  in  this 
branch  of  industry  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  tariff,  in  its  operation  upon  these  ne- 
cessary articles,  which  I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  protect,  I  wish  to  advert  to  a  fact  or  matter,  I  believe, 
not  very  much  known.  You  know,  Gentlemen,  that  the  present 
tariff  act  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1846.  There  8eem» 
to  have  been  an  appreiiension  that  a  state  of  things  might  arise 
under  which  there  would  be  gross  undervaluation,  because  all 
duties  were  ad  valorem^  and  there  was  no  specific  duty  laid 
upon  any  thing.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  have 
partaken  of  this  apprehension.  It  would  appear,  that,  under  the 
inHuence  of  that  fear,  some  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  the  game  session,  a  bill  was  before  Congress  making  the  usu- 
al appropriations  for  civil  and  diplomatic  services ;  and  in  that 
bill,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  in- 
serted a  section,  not  germain  to  the  matter  of  the  bill,  but  in 
close  connection  with  this  very  tariff  bill  before  us.  It  pro- 
vides, — 

"  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  Airther  enocted,  That,  in  addition  to  die  assisrani 
appraisera  authorized  by  luw  at  the  port  of  New  York,  there  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  the  mode  now  prescribed  by  law,  one  additional  assistant  ap- 
umlser  at  said  port,  at  a  salary,  as  heretofore  established,  of  fifteen  hun* 
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I  Jred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 

I  not  otherwise  appropriated  :    Provided,  said  salary  shall  not  commence^ 

I  or  appointment  take  eflfect,  prior  to  the  30th  of  November  next;  and 

L  in  appraising  all   goods,  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  heretofore 

subjected  to  specific  duties,  but  upon  which  ad  valorem  duties  are  im- 
posed by  the  act  of  the  30ih  of  July  lost,  entitled  '  An  Act  reducing 
the  duly  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,'  reference  shall  be  had 
to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  goods  imported  during  the  last  Bs* 
caJ  year,  under  such  general  and  uniform  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud  or  undervaluation  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury." 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  choee,  he 
might,  upon  any  such  goods  as  had  hf^rctofore  paid  n  Hpccific 
duty,  impose  a  value  that  should  be  ascertained,  not  by  the  ap- 
praisers, but  by  the  invoices  that  accompanied  the  like  article  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
seen  fit  to  carry  this  section  into  operation,  he  might  have  kept 
the  duties  upon  iron  nearly  as  high  as  they  now  are.  In  point 
of  fact  I  learn,  that  in  November  of  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  did  send  instructions  to  the  appraisers  of  this  port 
to  look  at  their  invoicetj,  but  never  gave  any  direction  whatever 
making  it  imperative  upon  them  to  adopt  the  value  stated  in 
the  invoices  of  the  preceding  year.  And  from  inquiry  at  the 
custom-houjse,  through  an  intelligent  source,  I  learn  that  to  be 
the  result  In  1845,  the  usual  invoice  price  of  iron  was  £  10 
sterling;  now  I  believe  it  is  about  £  5  6s.  Then  it  was  in  the 
power,  and  it  is  now  in  the  power,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  say  that  al]  iron  shall  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  invoice  of  1845,  and  pay  ad  valorem  duty  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  being  taken  according  to  the  invoice  of  1848. 
I  learn  that  the  diifcrence  will  be  just  this.  Taking  the  value  of 
iron  according  to  the  invoices  of  1845,  and  assessing  the  ad 
valorem  duty  which  the  present  tarilF  provides,  the  duty  would 
amount  to  $  15  per  ton,  while  by  the  recent  invoices  it  would 
amount  to  but  ^  ^  pc^r  ton.  So  that  at  all  times  it  has  been  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  keep  the  duty  on 
iron  from  falling  below  $  15  per  ton.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  have  discharged  his  duties.  The 
probability  is,  tliat  he  has  found  the  revenue  from  the  custom- 
house sufficient  to  answer  his  piirposes,  and  has  not  therefore 
seen  fit  to  ctihance  this  duty. 
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I  have  jufit  udverted  to  certain  intereste  affected  by  the  present 
tarifT,  and  a  few  more  words  remain  for  me  to  say  respecting  the 
more  general  question.  And  I  eay,  if  these  hinderances  to  in- 
dividaal  pursuit;;!,  individual  occupations,  and  individual  labor 
had  not  arisen  or  were  not  imposed  by  this  taiilT,  yet  the  tariff, 
such  as  it  is,  is  and  must  be  destructive  to  the  great  intercuts  of 
the  whole  people,  whether  manufacturers  or  not.  I  say  that, 
because  I  see  that  we  cannot  stand  for  any  length  of  time  this 
overwhelming  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  without  an 
utter  derangement  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  That  I  take 
to  be  the  great  and  general  question  after  all,  which  embraces 
all  interests,  affects  all  men,  and  extends  everywhere  throughout 
the  whole  United  States.  Now  let  ns  look  at  some  calculations 
upon  this  subject.  The  duties  on  imports  for  the  year  now  cur- 
rent, that  is,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  ending 
with  the  let  of  July  next,  have  been  estimated  at  the  treasury 
as  likely  to  amount  to  $  32,000,000.  This  is  not  an  improbable 
estimate,  because,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last, 
they  amounted  to  thirty-one  millions  and  some  odd  thousand 
dollars.  Now  if  this  be  so,  taking  the  rates  of  duties  as  they 
now  stand,  to  yield  a  revenue  of  $32,000,000,  th'j  present  tariff 
requires  an  import  of  $  155,000,000.  We  must  import,  theje- 
fore,  to  the  amount  of  ^  155,000,000,  if  we  expect  to  get  thirty- 
two  millions  of  revenue,  according  to  the  established  rates. 
Now  let  me  show  you  how  this  is ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  state* 
ment  made  up  partly  of  these  importations,  and  partly  of  the 
importations  and  exportations  together. 


I 


"  The  (TTiport  of  specie  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847,  was 
§24,121,289. 

"  Under  the  tarifT  of  1842  the  imports  (exclusive  of  specie  and  roex* 
portation)  were  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 

Nat  rerentM. 

1844  ....   996,390,^8   yielding  926,183,570 

1845  .        .        .         105,599,541         "  29,528,113 

1846  ....     110,048,859         "  26,712,667 
Average  of  3  years,         104,013,000         "  26,631,750 

or  25.67  per  cent, 
"  Under  tariff  of  1846, 

1847  ....     116,258,310         "  23,747,864 
.ess  than  20|  per  cent.,  a  loss  of  tive  millions  of  revenue. 
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"  II  ia  thus  quite  obvious,  that  under  the  tariff  of  1842  we  should 
have  derived  more  revenue  from  a  less  importation,  and  leA  the  baU 
ance  to  remain  with  us  in  the  form  of  specie. 

"  Tl)e  revenue  of  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  is  reported  to 
have  been  831,700,000,  which,  at  the  same  rate,  requires  an  import 
of  one  hundred  nnd  fifty-three  millions.  The  rate  of  import  has  ap- 
parently coniiiiijf  (I  nboiit  the  same. 

"The  export  of  specie  commenced  in  October,  1847,  and  has  contin- 
ued without  intermission  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  fiAeen  or  sixteen  millions. 

"  Our  domestic  exports,  year  ending  Jan.  18'16,  .  $101,718,000 
»  1847,  the  year  of  famine,  150,000,000 

being  an  excess  in  bread-smffa  and  other  provisions  of  forty-one  mi'lions 
over  1846." 


Such  is  the  statement  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  grain  cannot  continue  at  this  rate.  It  has  already 
fallen  off.  This  iinportation  must  stop  somewhere,  for  how  are 
we  to  pay  for  it?  We  export  cotton,  and  this  year  our  crop  is 
very  greats  but  the  price  is  very  low.  We  have  an  export  of 
provisions,  but  far  less  than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  this  export 
must  fall  off.  We  send  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  abroad 
to  all  who  will  buy,  but  that  cannot  last;  and  yet  the  specie  is 
constant  ty  going  out  of  the  country.  Ten  millions  have  been 
sent  abroad,  I  understand,  since  January  last  How  are  we  to 
get  over  this?  And  of  what  is  left  under  the  effect  of  this  im- 
portation, the  aub-tniasury  locks  up  what  would  sustain  a  circu- 
lation of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  I  must  suppose  this  state 
of  the  tariff  and  the  sub-treaHury  always  going  on,  and  always 
found  together,  like  Cadtor  and  Pollux,  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. And  who  is  benefited  by  it?  It  is  all  from  the 
unwillingness  of  party  men  to  acknowledge  themselves  id  error, 
1  appea.  to  you.  You  are  all  acquainted  with  tlie  state  of  com- 
merce and  business.  Do  you  know  twenty  men,  active  in  buai- 
n'^SH,  sensible  men,  who  do  not  wish  the  sub-treasury  anywhere 
but  where  it  is  ?  Do  you  know  twenty  mechanics  and  manu- 
farturers,  men  of  sense  and  industry,  who  do  not  wish  the  tariff 
of  1846  had  never  been  born  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  it  in  being 
but  prejudice,  party  pride,  and  obstinacy  ?  Gentlemen,  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  here  to  members  of  a  party  to  wliich  I  do  not 
belong,  but  tl  et  1  would  venture  to  beseech  them  to  consider 
40* 
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whether  there  may  not  be  some  conaiderationH,  —  whetLer  oni 
own  doily  business,  the  maintenance  of  our  wives  and  fami* 
lies,  the  securing  of  a  competence  for  a  comfortable  old  age, — 
whether  these  considerations  may  not  be  of  more  importance 
than  that  we  should  learn  by  rote,  and  recite  by  rote,  ercry 
dogma  of  the  party  to  which  we  are  attached  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sub-treasury  as  I  understand  it,  of  ita 
present  and  its  future  operations,  and  I  have  spoken  of  this  i&nS. 
If  it  shall  remain  unmodified  and  unremoved,  it  is  one  consola- 
tion to  know  that  it  is  not  because  we  have  favored  it  All  the 
punfuits  of  society  are  certain  to  be  affected  by  it;  and  looking 
to  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  slight 
interest  to  inquire  whether  the  hands  into  which  we  are  now 
about^  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  commit  the  destinies  of 
the  nation,  —  whether  they  are  men  who  believe  that  our  true 
greatness  and  true  glory  consist  in  a  conservative  policy,  in 
maintaining  ourselves  where  we  are,  and  in  upholding  ourselves 
in  the  view  of  the  world,  as  a  steady,  just,  enlightened,  manly, 
and  not  encroaching  republic;  or  whether  we  commit  them  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  consider  that  our  "manifest  destiny" 
is  war,  aggression,  turmoil^  acquisition,  aimcxation,  and  carrying 
our  system,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  tbe  fullest  extent  of  our 
power,  to  every  land,  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  candidate  proposed 
by  our  opponents,  and  of  those  who  support  him  most  vigor- 
ously, is  of  a  dangerous  character.  I  think  that,  in  looking  back 
to  the  past,  we  see  that  he  and  they  are  men  who  have  apposed 
the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Northeastern  Boundary.  Ajid  one  thing  further  strikes  rae, 
that,  while  there  an.-  of  this  school  of  politicians  men  whose 
views  were  heard  in  either  house  of  Congress,  and  through  the 
columns  of  aU  tbe  newspapers,  big  with  taunts,  threats,  and  defi- 
ance to  England,  they  are  the  men  that,  in  all  our  own  legisla- 
tion upon  tariila  and  currency,  act  exactly  the  part  that  a  British 
minister  would  most  desire  they  should. 

I  know  that  confidence  is  to  be  placed  by  man  in  man.  1  feel 
the  conviction  that  1  must  repose  trust  in  somebody's  hands  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  uphold  our  essential  inter- 
ests, and  to  preserve  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  country.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  and  I  give  that  trust  to  the  Whig  nomina* 
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tion,  to  General  Taylor.  I  think  he  is  bound  up  and  wound 
up  in  his  own  principles  and  in  his  own  declaration.  I  think 
■with  Mr.  Buchanan^  that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
elected  by  the  Whigs.  I  think  he  will  surround  himseK,  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  says,  with  a  Whig  Cabinet,  and  I  believe  he  will  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  adopt  and  pursue  Whig  principles  and  Whig 
measures 

Now  I  know  that,  on  a  certain  other  topic,  great  fears  are  ui« 
spired  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  this  State,  in  order  to  effect  the 
election.  I  know  that  in  a  most  respectable  society  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  and  oontaining  numbers  in  other  States, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  influence  them  to  give  their  votes 
either  for  the  Free  Soil  party  or  for  General  Cass.  T  mean  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  thirty  years  of  public  life,  I  have  formed 
a  pretty  general  acquaintance  in  those  States  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  a  great  many  men  of 
this  Society,  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  have  always  entertained 
a  great  respect  for  their  public  conduct  as  well  as  their  private 
character.  I  have  acquaintance  with  some,  friendship  for  some, 
great  personal  regard  for  some,  and  to  them  I  may  venture  to 
speak;  and  I  would  say  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  what- 
ever else  may  be  asserted  before  them,  every  vote  given  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren  is  a  vote  for  General  Cass ;  and  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Cass,  I  think,  will  find  that  out.  Why,  Gentlemen,  T  was 
in  New  York  last  week,  and  while  there,  one  gentleman  of  the 
Cass  party  said  to  a  Whig,  "  We  shall  elect  General  Cass ;  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that"  '*  But  how?"  "  Why,  the  Liberty  party, 
four  years  ago,  helped  ua  to  elect  Mr.  Polk  against  the  MHiig 
candidate,  and  the  Free  Soil  party  will  do  just  the  same  thing 
now."  And  therefore  I  say  to  those  to  whom  I  would  now 
speak,  whom  I  know  to  be  urged  in  every  variety  of  form  to 
vote  with  that  party,  that  every  vote  they  give  in  that  direction 
goes  for  General  Cass.  The  question  is,  Do  they  prefer  General 
Cass  to  General  Taylor,  as  a  man  of  peace,  ay,  as  an  anti- 
slavery  man  ?  I  say  to  them,  as  I  say  to  you, — and  they  do  not 
suppose  me,  I  trust,  to  be  a  pro-slavery  man, —  1  say  iu  them  and 
to  you,  upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  that  I  believe,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  are  fai  more  secure 
against  the  further  progress  of  slavery  and  the  slave  power  un* 
der  the  administration  of  General  Taylor,  than  we  are  under  the 
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administration  of  General  Cass.  I  will  say  that  here.  Let  it 
be  recorded,  and  let  the  reaolt  bring  to  the  te&t  the  justness  of 
the  prophecy. 

Gfentleraen,  it  may  be  long  before  I  shall  again  see  you  in 
this  place  in  which  we  are  assembled.  I  do  not  regret  to 
have  been  invited  hither ;  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  un- 
bosom myself  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I 
have  done  it  And  I  can  only  express  the  fervent  hope  in  Di- 
vine Providence  that  while  we  —  while  our  children,  in  ages  to 
come — ^can  continue  to  assemble  in  this  hallowed  place,  to  delib- 
erate upon  great  politicaJ  and  national  subjects,  it  may  always 
be  with  that  intelligence  and  uprightness,  that  pure  patriotic 
spirit,  and  that  high  and  determined  resolve,  which  I  believe  at 
this  moment  animates  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  of  Massa* 
chusetts. 
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Teb  death  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  in  the  United  States,  took  place  at  Boston, 
on  the  14ih  of  October,  1849.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  Mass.,  held  on  the  17th  instant,  appropriate  resolutions  in 
honor  of  the  deceased,  accompanied  with  a  few  eloquent  observations, 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Choate,  and  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  voted 
by  the  meeting,  tlmt  Mr.  VVebster  should  be  requested  to  present  these 
resolutions  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  its  nejtl  term  in  Boston. 

In  cumplianfte  with  this  request,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term  of 
the  court,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1848,  prayer  raving  been  otTered, 
Mr.  Webster  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

May  it  please  your  Honors, — Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the 
counsellors  of  this  court,  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  October, 
at  his  residence  in  this  city.  The  death  of  one  of  its  members, 
so  highly  respected,  so  much  admired  and  venerated,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  striking  impression  upon  the  members  of  thia 
bar;  and  a  meeting  waa  immediately  called,  at  which  a  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  practice  of  his 
profession  for  a  scat  on  the  bench,"  presided;  and  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  bar  of  the  high  char- 
actor  of  the  dectrased,  and  of  sincere  condolence  with  those 
whom  his  loss  touched  more  nearly,  were  moved  by  one  of  hia 
distingiitshe*!  brethren,  and^adnpt-ed  with  rntire  unanimity.  My 
brethren  have  appointed  me  to  the  honorable  duty  of  presenting 
these  resolutions  to  this  coiui,;  and  it  is  in  discharge  of  that 
duty  that  I  rise  to  address  you,  and  pray  that  the  rcsulutioiu 
which  1  hold  in  my  hand  may  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Richard  Fletchoi. 
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The  clerk  of  iho  court  ihcn  read  ihc  resolutions,  as  foDowA  :  — 

"  Resohedy  That  the  members  of  this  bar  have  heard  with  profound 
emotion  of  the  decease  of  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  Mnson,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  nntl  distinji^iiishcd  of  the  great  men  who  have  ever  adorned 
this  profession ;  and,  as  well  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  ast  jn  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  our  private  feelings,  we  think  it  proper  tu  mark 
this  occasion  by  some  attempt  to  record  our  estimate  of  his  preemmeni 
abilities  and  hij^h  character. 

*'  Resaivrti^  That  the  public  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Mason  de- 
mand prominent  commemoration  ;  that,  throughout  bis  long  life,  whether 
as  a  private  person  or  in  public  place,  he  maintained  a  wide  and  vanoua 
intercourse  with  public  men,  and  cherished  a  constant  and  deep  iriprcsl 
in  public  affairs,  and  by  his  vast  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  fnirt 
of  extraordinary  inlcUectual  endowments,  matured  thought,  and  pro- 
found observation,  and  by  tlie  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  the  compre- 
nensiveness  and  elevated  tone  of  bia  politics,  he  exened  at  all  times  a 
great  and  most  snlutar\'  influence  upon  the  sentiments  and  policy  of  the 
community  and  the  country  ;  and  that,  as  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  during  a  period  of  many  years,  and  in  a  crisis  of  af- 
fairs which  demanded  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  and  the  civil  virtues  of 
the  best,  he  was  distinguished  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  coun- 
try for  ability  in  debate,  for  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  his  great  trust, 
for  modera.tion,  for  prudence,  for  fidelity  to  the  obligations  of  that  party 
connection  to  which  he  was  attached,  for  fidelity'  still  more  conspicuous 
and  still  more  admirable  to  the  higher  obligations  of  a  thoughtful  and 
enlarged  patriotism. 

**  Resolved^  That  it  was  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Mason  to  come  to  the 
bar,  when  the  jurisprudence  of  New  England  was  yet  in  its  infancy; 
thai  he  brought  to  its  cultivation  great  genemi  ability,  and  a  practical 
sagacity,  logical  power,  and  patient  research,  —  constituting  altogether 
a  legal  genius,  rarely  if  ever  surpassed  ;  that  it  was  greatly  through  hii 
influence  that  the  growing  wants  of  a  prosperous  State  were  met  and 
satisfied  by  a  system  of  common  law  at  once  flexible  and  certain,  de- 
duced by  the  highest  human  wisdom  from  the  actual  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, logically  correct,  and  practically  useful  ;  that  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  now  possesses  such  a  system  of  law,  whose 
gladsome  light  has  shone  on  other  States,  arc  seen  both  the  product  ana 
the  monument  of  bis  labors,  less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  reoj,  than  if 
embodied  in  codes  and  ittstitutes  bearing  his  name  ;  yet  that,  bred  as  he 
was  to  the  common  law,  his  great  powers,  opened  and  liberalized  by 
its  study  and  practice,  enabled  him  to  grasp  readily,  and  wield  with  en- 
tire ease,  those  systems  of  equity,  applicable  to  the  transactions  of  the 
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land  or  the  sea,  which,  in  recent  times,  have  so  much  meliorated  and 
improved  the  nd ministration  of  justice  in  our  country. 

•*  Resolved^  That  as  respects  his  pniclice  as  a  counsellor  and  advo- 
cate at  ihis  bar,  we  would  record  our  sense  of  his  integrity,  prudence 
fidelity,  depth  of  learning,  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  great 
powers  of  persuading  kinJi*ed  minds  j  and  we  know  wel(,  that,  when 
he  died,  liierc  was  extinguished  one  of  the  few  great  lights  of  the  old 
comninn  law. 

^^  Resoivetlj  That  Mr.  Webster  be  requested  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  its  next  term,  in  Boston ;  and  the 
Disirict  Attorney  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  present  ihem  to 
tlie  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  now  in  »ession. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the  family  of  Mr 
Mason  a  copy  of  lliese  resolutions,  together  with  tlie  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  the  bar." 

The  proprieties  of  this  occasion  (continued  Mr.  Webster) 
compel  ine,  with  whatever  reluctance,  to  refrain  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  personal  feelings  which  arise  in  my  heart,  upon  the 
death  of  one  with  whom  I  have  cultivated  a  sincere,  aiTection- 
ate,  and  unbroken  friendship,  from  the  day  when  I  commenced 
ray  own  professional  career,  to  the  closing  hour  of  his  life.  I 
will  not  say,  of  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  his 
intercourse  and  conversation,  all  that  Mr.  Fox  said  of  Hdrnund 
Burke;  but  I  am  botind  to  say,  that  of  my  own  professional 
discipline  and  attainments,  whatever  they  rnay  be,  I  owe  much 
to  that  close  attention  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  which  1 
was  compelled  to  pay,  for  nine  successive  years,  from  day  to 
day,  by  Mr,  Mason's  efTorts  and  arguments  at  the  same  bar. 
Fas  est  ah  hoste  doveri;  and  I  must  have  been  unintelligent,  in- 
deed, not  to  have  learned  something  from  the  constant  displays 
of  that  power  which  I  had  so  much  occasion  to  see  and  to  feel. 

It  id  the  more  appropriate  duty  of  the  present  moment  to  give 
some  short  notice  of  his  life,  character,  and  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  so  that  he  may  be  presented  as  an  example  to 
those  who  are  entering  upon  or  pursuing  the  same  career.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Mason  drew  up  a  biography  of  himself, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  his  recollection  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Portsmouth,  in  1797;  which  is  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  information  it  gives  of  the  iTtode  in  which  the  habits  of 
his  life  were  formed,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  composition 
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He  w£^  bom  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1768,  at  Lebanoi  . 
Connecticut,  Hia  remotest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  Cap- 
tain John  Mason  (an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Netherlands,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax),  who  came  from 
England  in  1630,  and  settled  at  Dorchester  in  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts.  His  great-grandfather  livjd  at  Haddam.  His 
grandfather,  born  in  1705,  lived  at  Nor\vnch,  and  died  in  the 
year  1779.  Mr.  Mason  remembered  hini,  and  recollect*d  his 
character,  as  that  of  a  respectable  and  deeply  religioas  miui. 
His  ancestor  on  the  maternal  side  was  James  Pitch,  a  learned 
divine,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Saybrook,  but 
removed  to  Lebanon,  where  he  died*  A  Latin  epitaph,  in  the 
ajicicnt  burying-ground  of  that  town,  records  his  merits.  One 
of  his  dericendanta  held  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Goshen,  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  by  grant  from  the  Indians; 
one  half  of  which,  near  a  century  afterwards,  was  bequeathed 
to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Fitch,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Mason. 
To  this  property  Mr.  Mason^s  father  removed  soon  after  hk 
marriage,  and  there  he  died,  in  1813.  The  title  of  this  land  was 
obtained  from  Uncas,  an  Indian  sachem  in  that  neighborhood, 
by  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Mason's  mother,  and  has  never 
been  alienated  from  the  family,  it  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Ma- 
son's nephew,  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  son  of  hia  eldest  brother 
James.  The  family  has  been  distinguished  for  longevity;  the 
average  ages  of  Mr.  Mason*s  six  immediate  ancestors  having 
exceeded  eighty-three  years  each.  Mr.  Mason  was  the  sixth  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 

Mr.  Mason's  father  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  activity,  of 
considerable  opulence,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  community. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  a  zeal- 
ous Whig,  he  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  minute 
men,  as  they  were  called,  and  miirrhed  to  the  siege  of  Boston. 
Here  he  rendered  important  service,  being  stationed  at  Dor- 
chester Heights,  and  engaged  in  fortifying  that  position.  In  the 
anlumn  of  tiiat  year,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  joined 
the  army  with  his  regiment^  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  returned  home  out  of  health, 
bat  retained  the  command  ol"  his  regiment,  which  he  rallied  and 
brought  out  with  celerity  and  spirit  when  General  Arnold 
usaulted  and  burned  New  London.     He  became  attached  to 
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iiilitary  life,  and  regretted  that  he  bad  not  at  an  early  day 
f'UtiTotl  the  Continental  service.  Colonel  Mason  was  a  good 
man,  aHc-ctionate  to  hia  family,  kind  and  obliging  to  his  neigh- 
bors, and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  all  moral  and  religious 
duties 

Mr.  MaHon*9  mother  was  distinguished  for  a  good  understand- 
ing, much  discretion,  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  affections,  and 
the  exemplary  kindness  and  benevolence  of  her  life.  It  was  her 
great  anxiety  to  give  all  her  cluldren  the  best  education,  within 
the  means  of  the  family,  which  the  state  of  the  country  would 
allow ;  and  she  was  particularly  desirous  that  Jeremiah  should 
be  sent  to  college.  "  In  my  recollection  of  my  mother,"  says 
Mr.  Mason,  '^  she  was  the  personi&cation  of  love,  kindness,  and 
benevolence.'* 

Destined  for  an  education  and  for  professional  life,  Mr.  Mason 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  his  prepara- 
tory studies  having  been  pursued  under  "  Master  Tisdale,"  who 
bad  then  been  forty  years  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Lebanon, 
which  had  become  distinguished,  and  among  the  scholars  of 
which  were  the  Wheelocks,  afterwards  presidents  of  Dartmouth 
College.  He  was  graduated  in  1784,  and  performed  a  part  in 
the  Commencement  exercises,  which  greatly  raised  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  gratilied  and  animated  bis  love  for  dis- 
tinction. "  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  actjve  life,"  says  he,  "  ] 
recollect  no  occasion  when  I  have  experienced  such  elevation  of 
feeling,-'  This  was  the  effect  of  that  spirit  of  emulation  which 
incited  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life  of  usefulness.  There  is  now 
prevalent  among  us  a  morbid  and  sickly  notion,  that  emulation, 
even  us  honorable  rivalry,  is  a  debaning  passion,  and  not  to  be 
encoiuaged.  It  supposes  that  the  mind  should  be  left  without 
such  excitement,  in  a  dreamy  and  undisturbed  state,  flowing  or 
not  flowing,  according  to  its  own  impulse,  without  such  aids  as 
are  furnished  by  the  rivalry  of  one  with  another.  For  one,  I  do 
not  believe  in  this.  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  school,  as 
to  this  part  of  education.  QuJnctilian  says:  "Sunt  quidam, 
iiifei  institeris,  remisai;  quidam  imperio  tndignantur;  quosdam 
oontinct  mctus,  quosdam  debilitat:  alios  continuatio  extundit, 
in  aliis  plus  impetus  facit  Mihi  ille  detur  puer,  quern  laus  exci- 
tet,  quem  gloria  juvet,  qui  victus  fleat;  hie  erit  alendus  ambito, 
hunc  mordebit  objurgatio,  hunc  honor  excitabit;  in  hoc  desidi- 
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am  uanquain  verebor."     1  think  this  is  aoond  sense  and  just 
feeling. 

Mr.  Mason  was  destined  for  the  law,  and  comraenced  the 
study  of  that  profession  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  gentleman  who 
has  lived  to  perform  important  public  and  private  duties,  has 
served  his  country  in  Congress,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  and  stilJ  lives  to  hear  the  account  of  the 
peaceful  dt^ath  of  his  distinguished  pupil.  After  a  year,  he  went 
to  Vermont,  in  whose  recently  established  tribunals  he  expected 
to  find  a  new  sphere  for  the  gratification  of  ambition,  and  the 
employment  of  talents.  He  studied  in  the  oliice  of  Stephen 
Rowe  Bradley,  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress;  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year 
1791. 

He  began  his  career  in  Westmoreland,  a  few  miles  below 
Walpole,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  but  in  1794,  three  yean 
afterwards,  removed  to  Walpole,  as  being  a  larger  village,  where 
there  was  more  society  and  more  business.  There  was  at  that 
time  on  the  Connecticut  River  a  rather  unusual  number  of  gen> 
tlemen,  distinguished  for  polite  accomplishmenljs  and  correct 
tastes  in  literature,  and  among  them  some  well  known  to  the 
public  as  respectable  writers  and  authors.  Among  these  were 
Mr.  Benjaniin  West,  Mr.  Dennie,  Mr.  Royall  Tyler,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blake,  Mr.  Colman  (who  estab* 
lished,  and  for  a  long  tune  edited,  the  "  New  York  Evening 
Post"),  and  Mr.  Olcott  In  the  association  with  these  gentle- 
men and  those  like  them,  Mr.  Mtison  found  an  agreeable  posi- 
tion, and  cultivated  tastes  and  habits  of  the  highest  character. 

About  this  period,  he  made  a  joiu-ney  to  Virginia,  on  some 
business  connected  with  land  titles,  where  he  had  much  inter- 
course with  Major-Gencral  Henry  Lee;  and,  on  his  return,  he 
saw  President  Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  urbanity  and  dignity  of  his  manner.  He  beard 
Fisher  Ames  make  his  celebrated  i^peech  upon  the  British  treaty. 
All  that  the  world  has  said  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
etfect  produced  by  that  speech,  and  its  wonderful  excellence,  ia 
fully  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mason.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  popular  oratory  that  he  had 
ever  witnessed;  popular,  not  in  any  low  sense,  but  popular  aa 
being  addressed  to  a  popular  body,  and  high  in  all  the  qualities 
of  Hound  reasoning  and  enlightened  eloquence. 
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Mir.  Mason  was  inclined  to  exercise  hia  abilities  in  a  larger 
sphere.  He  had  at  this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aaron 
Bnrr  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  former  advised  Mr.  Mason 
to  remove  himself  to  New  York.  His  own  preference  was  for 
Boston ;  but  he  thought,  that,  filled  as  it  then  was  by  distin* 
guinhed  professional  ability,  it  was  too  crowded  to  allow  him  a 
place.  That  was  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  the  bar  of  this 
city,  with  the  ntmost  liberality  and  generosity  of  feeling  and 
sentiment^  have  always  been  ready  to  receive,  with  open  arms, 
every  honorable  acquisition  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
profession,  from  other  States.  Mr.  Mason,  however,  removed  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1797;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
his  practice  soon  became  extensive.  He  was  appointed  Attor- 
ney-General in  180:3.  About  that  time,  the  late  learned  and  la- 
mented Chief  Justice  Smith  retired  from  his  professional  duties, 
to  take  his  place  as  a  ju<lge;  and  Mr.  Mason  became  the  ao 
knowledged  head  of  his  profession.  He  resigned  the  ollice  of 
Attorney-General,  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  country.  Aj8  a  prosecuting 
oiTiccr,  he  was  courteous,  inflexible,  and  just;  careful  that  the 
guilty  should  not  escape,  and  that  the  honest  should  be  pro- 
tected. He  was  impartial,  almost  judicial,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  great  office.  lie  had  no  morbid  eagerness  for  convie-. 
tion;  and  never  permitted,  as  sometimes  occurs,  an  unworthy 
wrangling  between  the  oflicial  power  prosecuHng,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  other  party  defending.  His  official  course  produced  ex- 
actly the  ends  it  was  designed  to  do.  The  honest  felt  safe;  but 
there  was  a  trembling  and  fear  in  the  evil  disposed,  that  the 
transgressed  law  would  be  vindicated. 

Very  much  confined  to  his  profession,  he  never  sought  office 
or  political  elevation.  Yet  he  held  decided  opinions  upon  all 
political  questions,  and  cultivated  acquaintance*  with  all  the 
leading  subjects  of  the  day ;  and  no  man  was  more  keenly  alive 
than  he  to  whatever  occurred,  at  home  or  abroad,  involving  the 
great  interesti*  of  the  civilized  world. 

His  political  principles,  opinions,  judgments,  were  framed  upon 
those  of  the  rntn  of  the  times  of  Washington.  From  these,  to 
ihe  last,  he  never  swerved.  The  copy  was  well  executed.  Hia 
conversation  on  subjects  of  state  was  as  instructive  and  inters 
e?»ting  as  upon  nrofesHional  topics.  He  had  the  8a\ne  reach  of 
41* 
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thought,  and  exhibited  the  same  comprehensive  mind,  and  sa- 
gacity quiok  and  far  seeing,  with  regard  to  political  things  and 
men,  as  he  did  in  professional  affairs.  Ilis  influence  was,  there- 
fore, hardly  the  less  from  the  fac^  that  he  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  political  life.  There  was  an  additional  weight  given 
to  his  judgment,  arising  from  his  being  a  disinterested  beholder 
only.  The  looker-on  can  sometimes  form  a  more  independent 
and  impartial  opinion  of  the  course  and  results  of  the  contest, 
tlian  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it 

But  at  length,  in  June,  1813,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
post  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his  seat  that 
month.  He  whs  in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1813  and 
1814.  Those  were  very  exciting  times,  party  spirit  ran  very 
high,  and  each  party  put  forward  its  most  pniminent  and  gifted 
men.  Both  house.n  were  filled  by  the  greatest  intellects  of  tiie 
country.  Mr.  Mason  found  himself  by  the  side  of  Rufus  King, 
Giles,  Groldsborough,  Gore,  Barbour,  Daggett,  Hunter,  and  other 
distinguished  public  men.  Among  men  of  whatever  party,  and 
however  much  some  of  them  differed  from  him  in  opinion  or 
political  principle,  there  was  not  one  of  them  all  but  felt  pleB»" 
ure  if  he  spoke,  and  respected  his  uncommon  ability  and  probi* 
ty,  and  his  fair  and  upright  demeanor  in  his  place  and  stntion. 
He  took  at  once  his  appropriate  position.  Of  his  associates  and 
admirers  in  the  other  house,  there  are  some  eminent  persons 
now  living  who  were  occasional  listeners  to  his  speeches  and 
much  struck  with  his  ability;  together  with  Pickering,  Benson, 
Pitkin,  St-ockton,  Lowndes,  Gaston,  and  Hopkinson,  now  all 
deceased,  who  used  to  Hock  to  hear  film,  and  always  derived 
deep  gratiiication  and  instruction  from  his  talents,  character, 
and  power. 

He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1817.  His  published 
speeches  are  not  numerous.  The  reports  of  that  day  were  far 
less  complete  than  now,  and  comparatively  few  debates  were 
preserved  and  revised.  It  was  a  remarkable  truth,  that  he  al- 
ways thought  far  too  lightly  of  himself  and  all  his  productions. 
I  know  that  he  was  with  ditficulty  persuaded  to  prepare  his 
speeches  in  Congress  for  publication;  and  in  this  memorial  of 
himself  which  I  have  before  me  be  says,  with  every  appearance 
and  feeling  of  sincerity,  that  he  "  has  never  acted  any  important 
part  in  life,  but  has  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
nthers.'' 
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His  two  main  specchea  were,  firat,  one  of  great  vigor,  in  the 
Senate,  in  February,  1814,  on  the  Embargo,  just  before  tJiat 
policy  was  abandoned.  The  other  was  later,  in  December,  1815, 
nhurtly  before  the  peace,  on  Mr.  Giles's  Couscriplion  Bill,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  subject  of  the  enlistment  of  minora  ;  and 
the  clause  authorizing  such  enlistment  was  struck  out  upon  hie 
motion. 

He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  and  assisted  in  revising  the  code  of  that 
State.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  judicature, 
and  performed  his  services  fully  to  the  satlAfaction  of  the  State; 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  was^  warmly  commended.  In  1824 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  ejection  was  t^  be  made  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Ijegialatnre^  In  the  popular  branch  he  was 
chosen  by  a  strong  vote.  The  Senate,  however,  non-concurred ; 
by  which  means  the  election  was  lost,  —  a  loss  to  the  country, 
not  to  him,  —  by  force  of  circumstances  and  agencies  not  now 
or  ever  fit  to  be  recalled  or  remembered. 

He  continued  to  reside  for  many  years  in  Portsmouth.     His 
residence  in  that  ancient  town  was  a  happy  one.     He  was  happy 
in  his  family  and  in  the  society  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
agreeable   neighbors,  respected  by  the  bar  and  the  court,  and 
standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession.     He  had  a  great  love 
^_  of  conversation.     He  took  pleasure  in  hearing  others  talk,  and 
^^B  gave  an  additional  charm  by  the  freshness,  agrecableness,  and 
f        originality  of  his  own  observations.     His  warm   hospitality  left 
him   never  alone,  and  his  usefulness  was  felt  as  much  within 
the  walls   of  the  homes,  as  of  the   tribunals,  of   Portsmouth. 
There  are  yet  many   in    that   town   who    love    him    and    his; 
many  who  witnessed  as  children,  and  recollect^  the  enUiusiasm 
with  which   he  was  greeted  by  their  fathers  and  mothers;  and 
sU  hi   New  Hampshire  old  enough  to  remember  him  will  feel 
what  we  feel  here  on  this  occasion. 

Led  at  last  partly  by  the  desire  of  exerting  his  abilities  in  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  partly  by  the  fact  of  the  resi- 
dence here  of  beloved  domestic  connections,  he  came  to  this 
city,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties 
in  1832.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  tho^se  duties, 
this  court  is  the  i  )ost  competent  judge.    You,  Mr.  Chief  Juatioe. 
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and  the  venerable  asttociatc  who  usually  occupies  a  places  at 
your  right,*  have  been  witHp-Mes  of  the  whole.  You  know  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  observed  his  duty  to  the  court,  as  well  as 
his  duty  to  his  clients.  In  learning,  assiduity,  res*pect  for  the 
bench,  uprightness,  and  integrity,  he  stood  as  an  example  to  the 
bar.  You  know  the  general  probity  and  talent  with  which  he 
performrd,  for  so  many  years,  the  duty  of  a  counsellor  of  this 
court, 

I  should  hardly  trust  myself  to  make  any  analysis  of  Mr. 
Mason's  mind.  I  may  be  a  partial  judge.  But  I  may  speak  of 
what  I  myself  admire  and  venerate.  The  characteristics  of  Mn 
Mason*9  mind,  as  I  thmk,  were  real  greatness,  strength,  and  sa- 
gjicity.  He  was  great  through  strong  sense  and  sound  judg- 
ment, great  by  comprehensive  views  of  things,  great  by  high 
and  elevated  purposes.  Perhaps  sometimes  he  was  too  cautious 
and  refined,  and  hia  distinctions  became  too  minute;  but  his 
discrimination  arose  from  a  force  of  intellect,  and  quick-seeing, 
far-reaching  sagacity,  ever\'whcrc  discerning  his  object  and  pur- 
suing it  steadily.  Whether  it  was  popular  or  professional,  he 
grasped  a  point  and  held  it  with  a  strong  hand.  He  was  sar- 
castic sometimes,  but  not  frequently;  not  frothy  or  petulant, 
but  cool  and  vitriolic.  Unfortunate  for  him  on  whom  his  sar- 
casm fell ! 

His  convrrsatinn  w^s  as  remarkable  as  his  efforts  at  the  bar. 
It  was  original,  fresh,  and  suggestive;  never  dull  or  indifferent 
He  never  talked  when  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  was  particu- 
larly agreeable,  edifying,  and  instructive  to  all  about  him;  and 
this  was  the  charm  of  the  social  intercourse  in  which  he  was 
connected. 

As  a  professional  man,  Mr.  Mason's  great  ability  lay  in  the 
department  of  the  common  law.  In  this  part  of  jurisprudence, 
he  was  profoundly  learned.  He  had  drunk  copiously  from  its 
deepest  springs;  and  he  had  studied  with  diligence  and  success 
the  departures  from  the  English  common  law  which  had  taken 
place  in  this  country,  either  necessarily,  from  ditference  of  condi- 
tion, or  positively,  by  force  of  otir  own  statutes.  In  his  ad* 
dresses,  both  to  courts  and  juries,  he  affected  to  despise  all  elo- 
quence, and  certainly  disdained  all  ornament;  but  his  efforts, 
vhcther  addressed  to  one  tribunal  or  the  other,  were  marked  by 
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a  degree  of  clearness,  directness,  and  force  not  easy  to  be 
equalled.  There  were  no  conrts  of  equity,  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  jurisdiction,  in  New  Hampshire,  daring  his  residence 
in  that  State.  Yet  the  equity  treatises  and  equity  reports  were 
aU  in  his  library,  not  "  wisely  ranged  for  show,"  but  for  con- 
stant and  daily  consultation ;  because  he  saw  that  the  com- 
mon law  itself  was  growing  every  day  more  and  more  liberal; 
that  equity  principles  were  constantly  forcing  themselves  into 
its  administration  and  within  its  rules;  that  the  subjects  of 
litigation  in  the  courts  were  constantly  becoming,  more  and 
more,  such  as  escaped  from  the  technicalities  and  the  trammels 
of  the  common  law,  and  offered  themselves  for  discussion  and 
decision  on  the  broader  principles  of  general  jurisprudence,  Mr 
Mason,  like  other  accomplished  law)'ers,  and  more  than  most, 
admired  the  searching  scrutiny  and  the  high  morality  of  a  court 
of  equity;  and  felt  the  instruction  and  edification  resulting  from 
the  perusal  of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Unrdwieke,  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  as  well  as  of  those  of  great  names  in 
our  own  country,  not  now  among  the  living. 

Among  his  early  associates  in  New  Hampshire,  there  were 
many  distinguitvhed  men.  Of  those  now  dead  were  Mr.  West, 
Mr.  Gowlon,  Edward  St.  Loe  Tjivermore,  Peleg  Spraguc,  Wil- 
liam K.  Atkinson,  George  Sullivan,  Thomas  W.  Thompson, 
and  Amos  Kent;  the  last  of  these  having  been  always  a  partic- 
ular personal  friend.  All  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  day  held 
high  and  respectable  stations,  and  were  eminent  as  lawyers  of 
probity  and  character. 

Another  contemporary  and  friend  of  Mr.  Mason  was  Mr. 
Timothy  Bigelow,  a  lawyer  of  reputation,  a  man  of  probity  and 
honor,  attractive  by  his  conversation,  and  highly  agreeable  in  his 
docial  intercourse.  Mr.  Bigelow,  we  all  know,  was  of  this 
State,  in  which  he  filled  high  offices  with  great  credit;  but,  as  a 
counsellor  and  advocate,  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  on 
Ihe  New  Hampshire  courts.  Ha\ing  known  Mr.  Bigelow  from 
my  early  youth,  I  have  pleasure  in  recalling  the  mutual  regard 
and  friendship  which  I  know  to  have  subsisted  between  him  and 
th?  subject  of  these  remarks.  I  ought  not  to  omit  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Betton,  in  mentioning  Mr.  Mason's  contemporaries  at 
the  bar.  They  were  near  his  own  age,  and  both  well  known  &8 
lawyers  and  public  men. 
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Mr.  MabOii,  while  yet  in  New  Hampshire,  foand  himself 
gag(^  in  causes  in  which  that  ilhi.strioua  maxi)  Samuel  Dexter, 
aUo  appeared.  The  late  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  still  more  frc- 
quentiy  at  the  bar  of  that  State;  and,  at  a  period  somewhat 
earlier,  your  great  and  distinguisfied  predecensor,  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  occasionally  presented  himself  before  the  courts  at 
Portsmouth  or  Exeter,  and  he  is  known  to  have  en^ertaineil  a 
very  high  regard,  personal  and  professional,  as  well  for  Mr.  Ma- 
son as  for  the  late  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

Among  those  still  living,  with  whom  Mr.  Mason  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  and  with  whom  he  associated  at  the  bar,  were 
Messrs.  Plumer,  Arthur  Livermore,  Samuel  Bell,  and  Charles  H. 
Atherton.  If  these  respected  men  could  be  here  to-day,  eveiy 
one  of  them  would  unite  with  us  in  our  tribute  of  love  and  ven- 
eration to  his  memory. 

But,  Sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  away 
and  die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  character  is  really 
permanent  but  virtue  and  [)erson!d  worth.  These  remain. 
Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs 
to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itst^lf  merely  to 
this  life;  it  points  to  another  world.  Political  or  professional 
reputation  cannot  last  for  ever;  but  a  conscience  void  of  olfence 
before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity.  Religion, 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great 
human  character.  There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is 
the  tic  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  liim  to  hit 
throne.  If  that  tie  be  all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away, 
a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe;  its  proper  attractions  all  gone, 
its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future  nothing  but  darkness, 
desolation,  and  death.  A  man  with  no  sense  of  religions  duty 
is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
language,  as  living  "without  God  in  the  worhL"  Such  a  man 
is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out 
o(  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from 
the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

A  mind  like  Mr.  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  ar* 
date^  could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man 
below,  and  feel  its  responsibilities.  He  could  not  bok  on  thif 
mighty  system, 

'  This  unireraal  frame,  thus  wcmdroua  (sir, 
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without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelli- 
gence, t  >  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible.  I 
ar .  boand  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with 
an  individual,  in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life,  who  always 
spoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  reverence  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness, 
even  no  too  familiar  allusion  to  God  and  his  attributes,  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  wan, 
with  him,  made  up  of  awe  and  solemnity.  It  filled  the  whole 
of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions,  A  man  like  him, 
with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive  in  him, 
must,  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe  and 
something  to  hope  for;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close 
and  parting,  all  is  heart-sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man,  old  age  is  only  re- 
ally happy,  when,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  "world  pass 
away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hold  on  those  of  another. 

Mr.  Mason's  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  his  character.  One,  with  the  strongest  motives 
to  love  and  venerate  him,  and  the  best  means  of  knowledgOi 
says:  — 

"  So  far  as  my  memory  extends,  he  always  showed  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  institutions  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  importance  of  personal  religioD.  Soon  after  his 
residence  in  Boston,  he  entered  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  haa 
comiuued  since  regulariy  to  receive  the  Lord^s  Supper.  From  that 
time,  he  also  habitually  maintained  domestic  worship,  morning  and  even 
ing.  The  death  of  two  of  his  sons  prod\Jced  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  directed  it  in  an  increased  degree  to  religious  subjects. 

"  Though  he  was  always  reserved  in  the  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ing, still  it  has  been  very  apparent,  for  several  years,  that  his  thoughts 
dwelt  much  upon  his  practical  religious  duties,  and  especially  upon  prep- 
vniion  for  another  world.  Witliin  three  or  four  years,  he  frequently 
led  the  conversotion  to  such  subjects ;  and  during  the  year  past,  im- 
mediate preparation  for  his  departure  has  been  obviously  the  constant 
subject  of  his  attention.  His  expressions  in  regard  to  it  vere  deeply 
humble  ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  humble  manner  in  which  he  always  spoke 
of  himself  was  most  marked. 

**  1  \^^^e  observed,  of  late  years,  an  increasing  tcndemeas  in  his  feet- 
xgs  and  manner,  and  a  desire  to  impress  his  family  with  the  convicboii 
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that  he  would  not  rema'm  long  with  them.  His  allustoos  of  this  kind 
have  been  repeated,  even  when  apparently  in  his  usual  health  :  and 
they  indicated  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

**  He  retained  his  consciousness  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death, 
and  made  distinct  replies  to  every  question  put  to  him.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  his  end  was  near;  and  in  answer  to  tlie  question,  ^  Can 
you  now  rest  with  firm  faith  upon  the  merits  of  your  Divine  Redeem- 
er ? '  he  said,  *  I  trust  I  do  :  upon  what  else  can  I  rest  ?  ' 

'*  At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  similar  question,  he  said, '  Of  ccmrMe^ 
I  have  no  other  ground  of  hope.'  We  did  not  often  speak  to  him  dur- 
ing those  last  three  days,  but  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  entirely  c<m- 
scious  of  his  state,  knew  that  bis  family  were  all  near,  and  that  his  mind 
was  free  from  anxiety.  He  could  not  speak  with  ease,  and  we  were 
unwilling  to  cause  him  the  pain  of  exertion.  His  whole  life,  marked  by 
uniform  greatness,  wisdom,  and  integrity  ;  his  deep  humility,  his  profound 
reverence  for  the  Divine  Majesty,  his  habitual  preparation  for  death,  his 
humble  tnist  in  his  Saviour,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  console- 
tion  of  his  family  under  this  great  loss.  He  was  gradually  prepared  for 
his  departure.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  calm  retirement ;  and  he 
died  as  he  wished  to  die,  with  his  faculties  unimpaired,  without  great 
pain,  with  his  family  around  his  bed,  the  precious  promises  of  the  Gos- 
pel before  his  mind,  without  lingering  disease,  and  yet  not  suddenly 
called  awav." 


Such,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and  such  the  death,  of 
Jeremiah  Mabon.  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  like 
water,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in 
the  feeling  of  his  loss.  I  would  embalm  his  memory  in  my  best 
affections.  His  personal  regard,  so  long  continued  to  me,  I  es- 
teem one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  my  life;  and  I  hope  that  it 
may  be  known  hereafter,  that,  without  intermission  or  coolness 
through  many  years,  and  until  he  descended  to  his  grave,  Mr. 
Mason  and  myself  were  friends. 

Mr.  Ma.Hon  died  in  old  age;  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the 
hand  of  death,  not  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  ties  of  nature,  but 
by  a  gradual  wearing  out  of  his  constitution.  He  enjoyed 
through  life,  indeed,  remarkable  health.  He  took  competent 
exercise,  loved  the  open  air,  and,  avoiding  all  extreme  theories  or 
practice,  cotitrolled  his  conduct  and  habits  of  life  by  the  rules  of 
pnidence  and  moderation.  His  death  was  therefore  not  unlike 
tlat  described  by  the  angel,  admonishing  Adam:  — 
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'*  I  yield  it  joat,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
Bat  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  ctime 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust) 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  obserre 

The  -ule  of  *  Not  too  much,'  by  temperance  taught, 

In  what  thou  nat*at  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  thenoe 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight; 

Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return, 

So  mayst  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harahly  plucked ;  for  death  matom. 

This  is  old  age." 
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ly  the  autumn  of  1849  some  of  the  natives  of  New  Hampshire  es- 
t^iblished  in  Massachust^tts,  and  especially  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity 
proposed  to  liold  u  festival  in  honor  of  the  Slate  of  iheir  birth.  The 
proposal  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  al>out  fifteen  hundred  persons 
look  part  in  the  festival.  The  subscribers  assembled  at  three  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  of  the  7th  of  November,  in  the  State-House  at  Boston,  when  a 
procession  was  formed,  which  moved  through  the  principal  streets  to  the 
large  hall  of  the  Fitchburg  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Webster  ofliciated 
as  president  of  the  day.  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  of  the  Supremo  Court 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Justice  Parker  of  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  General 
H.  A.  S  Dearborn,  Mayor  of  Roxbury,  Hon.  Marshall  P.  VVilder,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  MassnchuHetta,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion, natives  of  New  Hampshire,  weie  present  and  addressed  die  com- 
pany. Mr.  Webster  spoke  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
fii?8t  time  as  follows :  — 

Residents  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  native  born  of  New 
Hampshire !  we  meet  here  to-day  in  honor  of  our  native  State, 
to  commemorate  and  record  our  grateful  affection  for  her;  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  which  we  all  fori  for  her  care  and 
nortore  in  our  early  days.  Coming  into  this,  another  State,  we 
have  not  brought  away  with  us  all  our  affections^  or  ^\\  our 
attachments. 

We  have  invited  to  meet  us  many  distinguished  citizens  ol 
New  Hampshire.  They  have  answered  our  itivitation,  and  have 
come  in  numbers.  It  may  be  considered  property  the  duly  id 
the  place  I  occupy  to  bid  them,  one  and  all,  welcome.  Wel- 
come, ye  of  New  Hampshire  origin,  from  every  part  and  quartet 
of  our  native  State!  If  you  come  from  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
42  • 
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the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack,  welcome !     Are  you  from   the 
sea-shore  and  the  lakes  of  Straflbrd  ?  welcome  I     Come  ye  from  H 
the  Moimdnock  and  the  sides  of  the  Crystal  Ilills?  welcomed 
welcome!  wklcomeI 

It  was  not  in  my  power,  Gentlemen,  to  meet  you  in  (he  hall 
of  thf  Stato-Honsp  before  dinner.  Rut  I  meet  you  here,  an<l  \n 
the  name  of  those  who  have  prepared  this  celebration,  (  greet 
our  giicBts,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  greet  ail.  I  think  they  9ay 
the  Chinese  have  a  heathenish  custom,  when  they  meet,  of 
snaking  their  own  hands  to  their  friends.  That  is  not  our 
custom.     Let  us  be  more  classical ;  — 

"  0»  dextm  jutigcre  devtram 
Noo  datur.'* 


I^et  us  follow  the  English  and  the  Saxon  custom,  and  sh 
handf"  with  our  friends.  I  give  my  hands  to  the  friends  next  mc. 
Let  us  embrace,  more  majorvm^  and  have  a  good  hearty  shaking 
of  hand?*. 

Gentlemen,  all  the  world  admits  that  identity  of  local  origin 
is  a  tie  of  connection  and  sympathy,  especially  if  it  be  strength- 
ened by  early  asHoeiation,  by  the  meeting  with  one  another  in 
the  i?chool-house,  and  in  the  society  of  early  life.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  life,  the  heart  opens  ail  its  sympathies  to  those  aroiuid  it, 
and  receives  impresfiions  which  arc  deep*  iitid  histiug.  We  have 
migrated  from  one  State  to  another.  Our  migration  has  not, 
indeed,  been  far.  Nor  have  we  come  among  strangers;  nor 
have  we  had  a  new  tongue  to  learn,  new  principles  to  imbibe, 
new  courses  of  life  to  pursue ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  changed 
our  allegiance;  we  have  chajiged  our  citizenship;  we  hax'e 
changed  our  social  relations.  New  Hampshire  men  once  in  all 
these  respects,  we  have  ceased  to  be  New  Hampshire  men  now 
in  every  thing,  but  grateful  remembrance  and  affection  for  the 
past 

To-day  we  meet,  to  resume,  for  the  time,  the  feelings  which 
Delong  to  us,  as  citizens  of  New  Hampshire;  to  put  on  the  New 
Hampshire  character^  and  see  how  weJl  it  may  fit  us  here,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  State  to  which  we  have  come.  Gentlemen, 
our  lot  is  propitious ;  singularly,  remarkably  propitious.  We 
are  the  native  sons  of  one  State,  we  are  the  adopteil  children  of 
another,  and  we  are  proud  of  both.     We  desire  not  to  forgel 
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j^hence  we  came,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  forget 
where  we  are.  We  have  met,  1  say,  to  commemorate  our  na- 
tive State.  We  value  it  according  to  its  merit*,  which  we  be- 
lirve  high  and  hotiorable.  We  value  it  for  what  Nature  has  con- 
fened  upon  it,  and  for  what  its  hardy  sons  have  done  for  them- 
selves. We  have  not  forgotten  that  its  scenery  is  beautiful; 
that  its  skies  are  all-healthful;  that  Us  mountains  and  lakes  arc 
surpassingly  grand  and  sublime.  If  there  be  any  tiling  on  this 
continent,  the  work  of  Nature,  in  hills,  and  lakes,  and  seas,  and 
woods,  and  forest,**,  strongly  attracting  the  admimtion  of  all  those 
who  love  natural  scenery,  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  mountain  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

It  happened  to  me  lately  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State.  It  was  autumn.  The  trees  of  the  forests,  by  the  discol- 
oration of  the  leaves,  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spec- 
tacles that  the  human  eye  can  rest  upon.  But  the  low  and  deep 
murmur  of  those  forests,  the  fogs  and  mists,  rising  and  spreading, 
and  clasping  the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  whose  heads  were  still 
high  and  bright  in  the  skies, —  all  these  indicated  that  a  win- 
try storm  was  on  the  wing;  that  the  spirit  of  the  mountains 
was  stirred,  and  that  ere  long  the  voice  of  tempests  would  speak. 
But  even  this  was  exciting;  exciting  to  those  of  us  who  had 
been  witnesses  before  of  such  stern  forebodings,  and  exciting  in 
itself,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  grandeur  of  natural  scenery.  For 
my  part,  I  felt  the  truth  of  that  sentunent,  applied  elsewhere  and 
on  another  occasion,  that 

"  ihe  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind'a  roar 
But  bound  me  to  my  native  maunlain^  more." 

Otus  is  not  one  of  the  richest  of  the  States.  It  does  not 
compare  with  Massachusetts  in  its  facilities  of  mercantile  or 
commercial  occupation  and  enteq>rise.  Its  soil  is  sterile  and 
stubborn,  but  the  resolution  to  subdue  it  is  stubborn  also.  Un- 
relenting rocks  have  yielded,  and  do  yield,  to  unrelenting  labor; 
and  there  are  productiveness,  and  healtli,  and  plenty,  and  com- 
fort,  over  all  her  hills  and  among  all  her  valleys.  Mnnly  strength, 
the  nerved  arm  of  freemen,  each  one  tilling  his  own  land,  and 
standing  on  his  own  soil,  enjoying  what  he  earns,  and  ready  ta 
defend  it,  —  these  have  made  all  comfortable  and  happy. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  her  literary,  her  religious,  or  hei 
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social  institutionR.  I  have  seen,  and  others  of  my  age  have  seen, 
the  church  and  the  school-house  rise  and  stand  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  forest,  and  seen  them  reflorted  to  in  the  midst  of  winter 
«nows.  And  where  these  things  lie  at  the  foundation  and  com- 
meneement  of  society,  where  the  worship  of  God,  the  obaervanoc 
of  morals,  and  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  are  springs  of 
action  with  those  who  take  hold  of  the  original  forest,  to  subdue 
it  by  strong  arms  and  strong  muscles,  there,  depend  upon  it, 
the  people  never  fail. 

Everywhere,  everywhere^  on  her  hills  and  rivers,  are  there 
ttchooUhousea.  >  The  school-house ;  who  shall  s])eak  of  that 
throughout  New  England  as  it  ought*to  be  spoken  of?  Who 
shall  speak,  in  proper  language,  of  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and 
benevolence,  and  sagacity  of  our  forefathers,  in  establishing  a 
general  system  of  public  instruction  as  a  great  public  police  for 
the  b*?nefitof  the  whole,  as  a  business  in  which  all  are  interested? 
The  world  had  previously  seen  nothing  like  it,  although  sor.ie 
parU  of  the  world,  have  since  copied  from  it  But  where,  when 
you  talk  of  I'ostering  governments,  of  guardian  governmenta,  of 
governments  which  render  to  subjects  that  protection  which  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  demands,  —  where  is  it,  I  ask,  that,  as 
here  with  us,  it  has  come  to  be  a  great  and  fundamental  propo- 
sition, existing  before  constitutions,  that  it  is  the  duty,  the 
bounden  duty,  of  governments  composed  by  the  representation 
of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  happiness  and  respectability 
of  society  in  nniver^iil  education?  If  you  can  tell  me  such  a 
country  out  of  New  England,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I 
know  of  none.     I  have  read  of  none. 

Gentlemen,  the  inhabitants  of  our  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains were,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  fu-st,  rather  inclined  to 
the  HKlnlgence  of  a  military  spirit.  I  believe  that  tliis  is  com- 
mon to  mountajtioua  regions  in  moat  parts  of  the  world.  Scot- 
land ni\d  Switzerland  show  the  example  of  hardy,  strong  men  in 
mount-alnous  regions,  attached  to  war  and  to  the  chase;  and  it 
is  not  unfortunate  in  our  New  Hampshire  history,  that  this 
sentiment,  to  a  considerable  degree,  prevailed.  The  position  of 
the  country  and  the  state  of  the  people  called  for  its  exereise. 
We  know  that  New  Hampshire  was  settled,  in  all  its  frontier 
towns,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  dangerous  and  diHleult 
nature  and  character.     It  was  a  border  State.     It  bordered  on 
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the  Indiana  and  on  the  French;  names  and  nations  always 
coupled  together  in  the  language  of  our  fathers  as  common  ene- 
miea  to  them.  This  exposed  the  frontier  men,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire eftpccially,  to  perpetual  war;  to  perpetual  danger  at  leatt 
of  war,  and  its  frequent  occurrence.  People  forget;  they  forget 
l»ow  lately  it  is,  that  the  interior,  the  border  country  of  Ne\% 
Hampshire,  was  nettled  and  reclaimed,  and  made  safe  frt»m  Ii»- 
dinn  depredation.  All  the  world  reads  that  New  England  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  United  States,  or  one  of  the  oldest.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  longest  settled.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
frontiers  ol'  our  native  State,  the  settlement  has  been  recent. 
Even  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  some  of  us  now  living,  there 
was  some  degree  of  danger  from  Indian  depredations  and  Indian 
wars;  liability  to  Indian  asnaults,  rnurdcn?,  and  burnings. 

Whole  generations,  at  least  one  entire  generation,  tilled  the 
land  and  raised  their  bread  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  or  in 
the  fields  with  them  at  their  labor.  We  do  not  now  appreciate 
the  diificulty  of  those  frontier  settlements,  because  subsequent 
prosperity  and  security  have  obliterated  the  recollection. 

The  pioneers  of  more  fortunate  countries  in  our  day,  what  are 
their  dangers  compared  with  those  of  our  fatliers?  They  go  to 
a  mild  climate.  They  go  to  a  fertile  land;  and  they  have  be- 
hind them  a  powerful  government,  capable  of  defending  them 
against  the  foe,  of  protecting  their  interests,  and  of  redressing 
the  wrongs  they  may  suffer.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers  in 
New  Hampshire.  There,  on  the  border  were  the  Indians,  and 
behind  the  Indians  were  the  hostile  Fa*nch.  It  was  in  this  sit- 
uation of  Ijorder  danger  and  border  wnarfare,  and  border  strife  and 
border  sufferine,  that  our  ancestor*  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
State  from  which  we  come. 

In  the  language  of  Fisher  Amee,  "  It  is  not  in  Indian  wars 
that  heroes  are  celebrated ;  but  it  is  there  they  are  formed.  No 
enemy  on  earth  is  more  formidable,  in  the  skill  of  hi*  ambushes, 
in  the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  or  In  the  ferocity  of  his  re- 
venge." Not  only  was  this  foe  to  be  encountered,  but  also  a 
civihi^ed  state  at  enmity  with  us  behind  the  Indians,  supplying 
them  with  means,  and  always  ready  to  purchase  the  victims 
that  they  could  bring  for  sale  to  Canada.  Tlii-s  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  frontiers  were  settle*!.  Let  it  be 
ftdded,  that  half  the  year  waa  winter,  and  that  on  the  surface 
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of  the  snow,  incrusted  by  frosts,  bands  of  savages,  coming  froia 
a  distance  of  two  hundn^d  milet*,  suddenly  apjHiared,  and  »t:t  fire, 
at  nnidnight,  to  the  vilhiges  of  the  settlers. 

It  was  in  this  discipline,  it  was  in  these  Indian  wars,  it  wa»  «»• 
pecially  in  the  \\Tir  of  1756,  against  the  French,  in  which  almost 
every  man  in  New  Hampshire,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  took  |>art, 
—  it  was  hero  that  the  military  spirit  of  tlic  country,  the  brav- 
ery,  the  gallantry  of  these  mountain  inhabitants,  were  all  cuUi*<l 
lorth.  They  were  a  i>eople  given  to  the  chase  and  to  the  hunt 
in  time  of  peace;  fitted  for  endurance  and  danger;  an«l  wheu 
war  came,  they  were  ready  to  meet  it.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
the&e  vicissitudes  that  they  were  formed  to  hardihood  and  enter- 
prise, and  trained  to  military  skiU  and  fearlessneaa. 

As  one  example  out  of  many,  I  might  refer  to  General  John 
Stark,  well  known  tor  his  military  achievements  in  all  the  wars 
of  his  time;  a  hunter  in  peace,  a  soldier  in  war;  and  as  a  sol- 
dier, always  among  the  foremost  and  the  brave^st-  And  since  be 
is  brought  to  my  remembrance,  let  me  dwell  upon  the  recoUeo- 
tion  for  a  moment. 

General  Stark  was  ray  neighbor,  the  neighbor  and  friend  of 
my  father.  One  in  a  highly  important,  the  other  in  a  les.s  dis- 
tinguished situation,  they  had  seen  military  service  togelJier, 
and  had  met  the  enenjy  in  the  same  field.  It  was  in  the  de- 
cline of  Stark't;  life,  comparatively  speaking,  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  broke  out.  He  entered  into  it,  however,  witb  aU 
the  manliness  and  all  the  fervor  of  his  youtliful  character.  Yet, 
in  his  advanc<»d  age,  like  other  old  men,  he  turned  bacJc  fondly 
to  earlier  scenes ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  war,"  he  -.ilways 
meant  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  His  remembrances  wvre 
of  Canada;  of  the  exploits  at  Crown  Point,  and  TicoiuK-roga, 
and  Lake  George.  He  seemed  to  think  of  the  Revolution  as 
only  a  family  quarrel,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  took  a  warm 
and  decided  part;  but  he  pn^fcrred  to  talk  of  the  "war"  in 
which  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  as  he  was  more  than  once, 
I  tliink,  and  carried  to  Canada.  The  last  time  1  saw  him,  he 
was  seated  around  a  social  fire  with  his  neighbors.  A;?  I  en- 
tered, he  greeted  me,  as  he  always  did,  wilh  atl'ection;  and  J 
believe  he  complimented  me  on  my  complexion,  which  he  said 
was  like  my  father's;  and  his  was  such,  he  said,  that  no  one  could 
tell  whether  he  was  covered  with  powder  or  not      The  coo- 
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tersation  turned,  like  other  converaattons  among  country  neigh- 
bors, upon  ihii*  inan*s  condition  and  thut  niun':*  iioriditi  ni;  the 
property  of  one,  and  the  property  of  anothert  and  how  muith  each 
wa&  worth.  At  last,  rousing  himself  from  an  apparent  slumber, 
he  said,  "  Well^  I  never  knew  but  once  what  I  was  worth.  In 
the  war,  the  Indiana  took  me,  and  carried  me  to  Canada,  and 
sold  me  to  the  French  for  forty  ponnda ;  and,  aa  they  say  a 
thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  I  suppose  I  was  worth  forty 
[)Oundd." 

These  are  the  scenes,  ye  native  born,  tiiia  is  th*;  history,  ye 
sons  of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  times  and  the  events  that 
brought  forth  the  gallant  spirits  of  our  native  State  into  thf* 
midst  oi  a  stUt  more  important  and  more  serious  contlict.,  which 
began  here  iji  1775.  New  Hampshire  was  then  full  of  soldiers; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  New  England  was  full  of 
soldiers,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out.  New  Hamp- 
shire, especially,  had  hardly  any  body  in  it  tliat  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  bear  arms  in  the  previous  war.  A.»  proof  oi'  the 
soldierlike  character  of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  I  may 
mention  a  fact  wich  should  not  be  forgotten;  that,  of  all  the  sol- 
diers, regular  and  militia,  which  served  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshin?,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island, — these  four  little  States,  which,  as  you  look  u}>oii 
a  map  of  the  United  Slates,  you  can  cover  with  your  hand, — 
these  States  furnished  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  men  that 
achieved  our  independence.  It  appears  from  olfieial  and  stalls- 
ticai  records,  that  during  the  war,  in  the  regular  service  and  in 
the  militia  service^  from  three  hundred  and  seventeen  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  our 
armies.  Of  these,  New  England  alone  furnished  more  than 
half. 

1  may  refer  to  a  period  further  back.  J  may  revert  to  the 
time  that  Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  Frcneh,  in  1745.  How 
many  men  do  you  think  the  Colonies  of  New  England  maiu- 
taiued?  I  believe,  Geittlemen,  they  maintained,  for  one  or 
two  years  at  least,  upon  provincial  pay,  more  men  against 
the  French,  than  were  enlisted  at  any  one  time  in  our  lute 
war  with  England.  It  was  this  which  induced  I.>ord  Chat- 
ham to  say,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  *^  1  remem- 
ber, my  Lords,  when   New  Elngtand  raised  four  regiments  on 
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her  own  bottom,  and  took  Louisbiirg  from  the  veteran  troops  o 
France." 

Then  came  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  it  broke  out  here  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Wliere  was  New  Hampsliire  then? 
Was  she  alienated  from  the  cause,  or  from  ht'r  siaTiir  State? 
No.  Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  in  the  suceeerllng  contest, 
was  her  soil  subject  to  the  tread  of  a  hostile  foot.  Whether 
ihey  thought  it  not  worth  entering,  or  whether  they  did  not 
clioose  to  encounter  the  dwellers  in  her  mountains,  I  do  not  care 
to  decide.  The  tnith  is,  no  enemy  trod  on  the  soil  of  New 
Hampshire.  But  when  the  strife  began,  when  the  beacon-fir^s 
were  lighted  here,  when  the  march  from  Boston  to  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  had  spread  the  Ramcs  of  liberty,  who  an- 
swered \  0  the  caJJ  ?  Did  New  Hdinpshire  need  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Bunker  Hill  ?  She  came  at  the  first  blaxe  of  the 
bcacoit-tircs.  None  were  earlier,  none  more  ready,  none  more 
valiant. 

I  think  it  is  Madame  de  Stael  who  says,  that  "  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  there  comes  nothing  but  fire  and  the  sword.** 
And  on  this  occasion  there  did  indeed  c<-)me  from  our  native 
mountains  both  fire  and  the  sword;  not  the  fire  of  devastation 
an(i  di'solntion^  not  the  sword  of  rntldcss  phinder  and  massacre^ 
but  the  tire  of  LiBKRTV  and  the  sword  o{  pATRiorrs.M.  And  how 
ardently  the  one  burned,  and  how  vigorously  the  other  WEs 
wielded  till  the  nnurn  of  peace  enabled  the  country  to  sheathe  it 
and  be  at  rest,  let  the  whole  history  of  that  country  tell. 

Gentlemen,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  York'town,  there  was  not  a 
battle  in  which  New  Hampshire  blood  was  not  shed.  I  may  go 
further  yet;  and  1  may  say  that  there  is,  probably,  of  the  many 
hundreds  now  in  this  very  hall,  a  representative  of  some  N*w 
Hampshire  officer  or  soldier  who  fell  in  every  field,  and  I^ft  his 
bones  where  he  fought  his  battle.  The  blood,  the  bhod  of  New 
Hampshire  men,  falling  everywhere,  and  in  every  year  of  th« 
war,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  country,  is  here  to-night.  I 
hope  it  is  worthy  of  its  descent,  and  that  it  will  transmit  itself 
nndefiled  to  agee,  and  ages  yet  to  come. 

Those  who  returned  to  New  Hampshire  from  that  seven  ytrars* 
contest  have  their  graves  on  the  mountain-sides  and  along  the 
valleys  of  their  native  land ;  and  those  graves  are  ever  ubjents 
of  public  regard  and  private  affection. 
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**  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  tiieir  cuuiitry*s  u  lahea  blesi ! 
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And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
And  dwell,  a  wec|jing  herroitf  ibero.*' 

They  are  ever  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller  as  the  \n»f 
restiiig-plsicc  of  the  patriotic  aud  the  brave;  and  they  continue 
to  be  watered  with  the  tears  of  a  grateful  posterity.  But,  aJas! 
all  did  not  return.  McCleary,  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  struggh- 
fell  in  Cliiirlestown.  His  blood  ia  mtjced  with  the  earth  upon 
which  yonder  monument  stands,  raising  its  head  to  the  skies,  and 
challenging  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the 
spot  where  a  military  achievement  was  performed,  which,  in  its 
results,  in  the  long  eureer  of  its  coasequeaces,  in  the  great  course 
of  events  which  followed  it,  and  their  effect*  upon  human  happi 
ness  and  huiiiui;  liberty,  has  no  p^irullci  iji  the  history  of  mankind 

Adams  and  Coleman  fell  at  Saratoga,  and  the  soil  of  New 
York  contains  their  ashes.  Colonel  iScaiiHrii'i,  a  scholar,  a  gen- 
Uemau  of  liigh  attaijiment  and  accom[>li:>hrneii^  a  soldier  of  un- 
daunted valor,  went  through  the  whole  career  of  the  war,  and 
lost  hii*  life  at  its  close,  when  making  a  reconnoissance,  as  adju- 
tant-general, before  the  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  There  he  fell. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Williamsburg.  An  affection* 
ate  friend  and  cornnide,  GcnemI  Henry  Dearborn,  took  pains  to 
hearch  out  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  buried.  He  could 
And  no  more,  than  that  they  lay  somewhere  in  that  consecrated 
burial-ground.  A  braver  or  a  better  man  did  not  belong  to  the 
army.  I  never  read  his  history  without  being  much  atleeteil. 
He  left  no  descendants.  He  was  never  married.  Hia  career 
was  short,  and  brilliant,  like  that  of  the  star  that  shoots  across 
the  horizon,  and  goes  out  to  be  seen  no  n^ore.  His  friends  came 
home  from  the  army  full  of  attacbinent  and  Ukve  for  his  name 
and  fame.  General  John  Brooks,  formerly  (iovcrnor  of  this 
State,  beloved  by  every  body  and  distinguished  for  every  virtue, 
named  a  son  for  him,  Alexander  Bcammel  Brooks.  This  son 
was  brought  up  to  the  army,  like  lus  predecesi*or  and  namesake, 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  Florida  war.  Genemi  Dearborn,  auother 
friend,  also  named  a  son  for  him.  General  Henry  Alexandpr 
Seammel  Dearborn,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here 
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to-night     Colonel  Wadsworth  also  gave  his  name  to  a  son  w] 
entered  the  navy,  and  is  now  Commodore  Alexander  Scaramel 
Wadsworth. 

I'tie  three  narnetsakes,  all  about  the  Harae  age,  and  early  ac- 
quaintances and  friends,  lived  ujitil  the  Florida  war  broke  up 
the  trio,  and  rediicod  the  number  to  General  Dearborn  and  Cora- 
inodore  Wndsworth.*  I  wish,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  tb«* 
pa'seut  generation,  that  somewliere  within  the  sacred  groundi 
of  the  churchyard  at  Williamsburg,  at  the  expense  of  us,  sonx 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  monument  should  be  raised  to  the  mem 
ory  of  that  distinguished  soldier. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  much  of  your  time 
Nfy  voice  is  a  little  too  familiar  to  you  all.  There  are  others  in 
whom  you  will  listen  with  more  gratification.  1  will  only  refer, 
in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  civil  history  of  this,  our  native  Statr, 
in  the  past  and  important  era  of  our  history;  and  in  doing  tiiat, 
I  will  meiitJon  only  the  groat  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  those  who  put  their  names  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  Declaration  of  Independence, 
on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire,  was  signed,  in  the  fu^st  place,  by 
Josiah  Bartlett,  He  was  an  unostentatious  man,  but  able,  seu- 
^ble,  and  patriotic.  He  left  numerous  descendants,  and  there 
are  here  those  who  belong  to  his  family  and  khidred.  General 
William  W^hipple  was  another  who  signed  the  Declaration.  He 
left  no  dcTjccndants ;  nothing  but  his  character,  bis  name,  and 
his  fame.  Dr.  iMatthew  Thornton  was  a  third.  And  his  de- 
scendants are  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country ;  some  of  them  now  in  this  hall.  Dr.  Thornton  was 
one  of  tfie  most  ardent  sons  of  liberty,  but  was,  aa  it  happened, 
not  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  177(),  when  the  vote  war 
passed.  He  hurried  immediately  to  Philadelphia.  You  know 
that  the  ollicial  resolutions  of  Inde|>endence  were  only  to  be 
signed  by  the  President-  Hut  a  Uechiration,  for  indiviilual  i-ig- 
natures,  was  drawn  up.  The  iir.^^t  of  the  members  who  signed, 
after  the  President,  was  Josiah  Bartlett,  of  New  Hampbhire; 
the  next  was  William  Whipple  of  New  Hampshire.  Matthew 
Thornton  did  not  sign  immediately,  because  be  was  not  there. 
Others  went  on  to  sign ;  and  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  yva 
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remember,  signed  next  to  the  two  lueiiibers  from  New  Ilamp- 
Bhire.  Thornton  hastened  back  to  hia  post  to  sign  with  the  rest 
and  the  nearest  place  to  hia  colleagues  he  eould  Ond  was  at  tJie 
bottom  of  the  right-hand  column ;  and  there  it  stauda,  "  Matthew 
Thornton." 

Well,  Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  John  Langdon  and  Nichola:^  Gilnian  represented 
New  Ilampbhire  hi  the  Convention  of  17y9.  Mr.  Langdon  liaa 
lelt  descendants  behind  him,  honorable  and  worthy.  An  excel* 
lent  woman,  a  daughter,  atill  Uvesj,  eateemed  and  regarded  by 
all  who  know  her.*  Nicholas  Oilman,  of  a  family  always  an 
honor  to  his  native  State,  and  some  of  whom  1  dare  say  are 
here  to-night^  left  no  children 

At  this  pi^riod,  without  disturbing  individual  opinions  or  party 
feelings,  1  may  speak  of  some  of  the  early  members  of  Congress. 
When  the  Constitution  hrat  went  Into  operation,  the  members 
Crom  New  lianipahire  aaaiated  in  forming  the  origuial  orgaiuc 
laws,  were  coulided  in  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
ajid  did  ail  that  they  could  do  to  put  tfie  machine  in  operation. 
At  the  head  of  this  list  was  Samuel  Livermore,  tlie  father  of 
several  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  public  life,  iji  tlie  State 
and  in  the  national  councils.  Jeri*niiah  Smith  and  William 
Gordon,  also,  both  men  of  talent  and  industry,  and  wium  irienda 
of  the  first  President^  sat  in  Congress  with  high  reputation. 

This,  Cieutlemen,  was  the  history,  Uie  early  liistory,  of  our 
State,  as  one  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  may  smuniarJly  oom- 
ment  upon  it  here  to-night. 

lu  regard  to  the  miliiury  character  of  her  Revolutionary  heroes, 
and  lier  early  i*tatesiaen,  and  in  regard  to  every  thing  vvliieti  was 
done,  or  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  was  expected  to  be  done, 
to  bring  New  Hampshire  honorably  and  respectably  into  the 
great  circle  of  our  Union,  Gentlemen,  1  leave  all  tiiis  for  ablej 
tongues,  fresher  reeoUections,  and  more  persuasive  ac4:ents.  1 
sit  down  myself,  filled  with  profound  veneration  for  ilie  char- 
acter of  my  native  State,  and  acknowledging  to  her  luy  own 
personal  debt  for  her  culture  and  nurture,  and  determmed^  so  fat 
as  in  me  lies,  to  transmit  the  sense  of  that  obhgutiun  to  those 
^ho  shall  come  after  me. 

•  Mrs,  Langdon- EI  wyn,  now  of  Philade!plii» 
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After  many  other  gontlomeu  had  addressed  the  company,  Mr.  Web- 
ster again  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows:  — 

Thk  regular  toasts  have  now  been  gone  through.  I  have 
occupied  this  chair  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  convenient,  and, 
with  a  few  parting  words,  I  propose  to  resign  it  to  another. 

Gentlemen,  departing  from  the  character  of  particular  States, 
leaving  for  the  present  the  agreeable  thoughts  that  have  enter- 
tained us,  of  our  own  homes  and  our  own  origin,  it  appears  to 
me,  before  we  part,  that  it  is  not  improper  that  we  should  c«iU 
to  our  attention  the  marked  character  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  great  part  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  are  called  upon  to  act  in  it. 

To  act  oiu  part  well,  as  American  citizens,  as  members  of 
this  great  republic,  we  must  understand  that  part,  and  the  duties 
which  it  devolves  upon  us.  We  cannot  expect  to  blunder  into 
propriety,  or  into  greatness  of  action.  We  must  learn  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  must  learn  our  own  place 
as  a  great  and  Leading  nation  in  that  age,  we  must  Icam  to  ap- 
preciate justly  our  own  position  and  character,  as  belonging  to 
a  government  of  a  particular  form,  and  we  must  act,  in  every 
case,  and  upon  all  subjects,  as  becomes  our  relations. 

Now,  Gentleman,  I  venture  to  say,  here  and  everywhere^  in 
the  face  of  thu  world,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  any  country,  at 
the  present  moment,  so  interesting  as  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  say,  no  country  so  strong,  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  so  high  or 
commanding;  but  I  say,  no  country  so  interesting^  no  countiy 
that  sets  such  an  example  before  the  world  of  self-government, 
no  country  around  which  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  fears 
cluster,  no  country  in  regard  to  whicli  the  world  with  so  much 
earnestness  inquires,  "  What  will  she  come  to?" 

I  need  not  say  that  we  are  at  the  head  of  this  conUnenl. 
Who  denies  that?  Who  doubts  it?  Here  are  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  people,  free,  commercial,  and  enterprising,  beyond  e*- 
aniple.  They  arc  spread  over  an  immense  territory,  and  that  ter- 
ritory has  been  hilely  increased  by  a  vast  and  an  extraordinary 
addition.  The  country  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  North  America,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the  great 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  North. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  an  American  poet  said  to  his  conn* 
try  men, — 
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^^V  "  No  penuup  fUica  contracts  our  powers, 

n  For  the  whole  boiindlcsB  conlinenl  is  ouis.*' 

This  was  poetic ;  but  the  poetry  has  been  advancing,  and  is  bUII 
advancing,  more  and  more,  to  sober  truth  and  reality. 

But  this  is  not  nil,  nor  is  it  tho  most  important  point.  We 
d.rc  brought  by  steam,  and  the  improvements  attendant  upon  its 
discovery,  into  the  immedi;ite  neighborhood  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  living  under  dillerent  forms  of  government;  forms 
in  which  the  aristocratic,  or  the  despotic^  or  the  monarchic^il  cle- 
ment prevails.  The  United  States,  the  second  commercial 
country  in  the  world,  whose  intercourse  affects  every  other  coun- 
try, have  entered  the  circle,  and  are  become  the  immediate  neigh- 
bors of  them  all.  And  what  is  expected  to  be  the  consequence 
of  this  prtjxiuiity,  this  contiguity,  this  bringing  the  republican 
practice  into  the  immediate  presence  of  dejspotism,  monarchy, 
and  aristocracy?  This  is  the  philosophical  view  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  observant  part  of  mankind  most  strongly, 
and  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  power.  What  is  to  be  the 
result  ? 

Gentlemen,  between  us  and  the  governments  of  Europe  there 
is  no  political  connection.  They  have  their  systems,  and  wc 
have  ours;  but  then  their  interests  and  ours  approach,  and 
sometimes  coincide.  Commercial  interests  are  mingling  together 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  information  of  mankind  i? 
becoming  common  to  all  nations,  and  the  general  tone  of  senti 
ment  common,  in  learned  cirrjes,  and  among  the  masses  of 
intelligent  men.  In  matters  of  science,  taste,  commerce,  in 
questions  of  right  and  justice,  and  matters  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration, we  think  very  much  alike.  But  in  regard  to  the  oiigin 
of  government,  the  form  of  government,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
end  and  objects  of  government,  we  differ.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  of  all  human  institutions,  government  is  the  chief,  and  by 
far  the  most  important;  and  as  the  press,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
extent,  in  modern  times,  is  free,  government,  its  origin,  Its  forms, 
its  duties,  its  end;;  and  objects,  and  it^^  practical  administration, 
are  everywhere  a  constant  subject  of  discussion.  Now  that 
steam  has  created  such  a  daily  intercourse,  and  brought  coun* 
tries  so  much  nearer  together,  men  of  one  nation  seera  to  talk 
to  those  of  another,  on  political  subjects,  as  on  other  subjects, 
almost  like  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  or  the  same  county. 
43- 
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This  is  a  condition  of  things  novel  and  interesting,  and  worthy 
of  our  reflection.  In  national  relations,  we  sustain  a  rank,  we 
hold  a  certain  place,  and  we  have  high  duties  to  pcrfurm.  Of 
course  it  is  our  duty  to  abstain  from'  all  interference  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  other  countries.  But  then  there  is  one  thing 
which  we  are  bound  to  do.  We  are  bound  to  show  to  the 
whole  world,  in  the  mid.st  of  which  we  are  placed,  that  a  regu- 
lar, steady,  conservative  government,  founded  on  broad,  popular, 
represeatative  Kyatems,  in  a  practicable  thing.  We  are  bound  to 
show,  that  there  may  be  such  a  government,  not  merely  for  a 
small,  but  for  a  great  country,  in  wliich  life  and  property  shall 
be  seciu-e,  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity  observed,  good 
morals  cultivated,  commerce  and  the  arts  encouraged,  and  Ihe 
general  prosperity  of  all  classes  maintained  and  advanced. 

It  strikes  me,  and  I  repeat  tJie  sentiment  only  to  show^  the 
strength  of  my  own  conviction,  that  our  great  destiny  on  earib 
is  to  exhibit  the  pracUcabiUty  of  good,  safe,  secure,  popular  gOT- 
ejrntnents;  to  prove,  and  I  hope  we  do  prove,  that  there  may  be 
security  for  property,  and  for  personal  rights,  that  there  may  be 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  morals,  for  an 
extensive  dUrusion  of  knowlt'dge,  and  for  carrying  all  brancheit 
of  education  and  culture  to  their  highest  pitch,  by  means  of 
institutions  founded  on  rrpublican  principles.  The  prophecies 
and  the  poets  are  with  us.  Every  body  knows  Bi.shop  Berke- 
ley's lines,  written  a  hundred  years  ago:  — 

*'  There  Bhall  be  ming  another  f^oldeo  age, 
The  TIM  of  empire  and  of  arts; 
The  ffood  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 
The  wi&«ijt  ht-'adH  and  nublust  hearts." 


"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  wajr; 
The  four  firal  acts  already  past* 
A  fifth  sliall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  : 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.** 

And  nt  a  more  recent  period,  but  still  when  there  was  nothing 
10  be  «rtMi  in  this  vast  North  American  continent  but  a  few 
rolonial  settlements,  another  English  |>oet  suggests  to  his  coun* 
try  that  she  shall  see  a  great  nation,  her  own  oHspring,  springing 
up,  with  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  in  the  New  World:  — 

"  In  other  lands,  another  Britain  see ; 
And  what  thou  art.  America  shall  be 
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But,  in  regarxl  to  thift  country,  there  18  no  poolry  like  the 
poetry  of  events;  anti  all  the  prophecies  lug  behind  their  lulii!- 
raent. 

Thiit  is  the  doctrine  whieh  yon,  and  I,  of  America,  are  bound 
to  teach.  Does  any  body  doubt  that,  on  this  broad,  popular 
platform,  there  exists  now,  in  these  United  States,  a  safe  gov* 
eminent  ?  Tell  rne  where  there  is  one  safer.  Or  tell  me  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  Old  World  on  whiclj  public  faith  is 
more  confidently  reposed.  I  say  the  government  o(  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  safesL  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may 
be  iK'fore  it  will  become  one  of  the  oldest  governments  in  the 
world. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  progress.  That  progress  is  towards  self- 
government  by  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  ev- 
erywhere. And  the  great  question  is,  how  this  impulse  can  be 
carried  on,  without  running  to  excess ;  how  popular  govern- 
ment can  be  established,  without  falling  into  licentiousness. 
That  is  the  great  question,  and  we  have  seen  how  diHicult  it  is, 
by  those  not  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  to  establish 
Bucii  a  system. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  uttered  by  those  who  would  revo- 
lutionize Europe,  that,  to  be  free,  men  have  only  To  wUI  it.  That 
is  a  fallacy.  There  must  be  prudence  and  a  balancing  of  de- 
partments, and  there  must  be  persons  who  will  teach  the  science 
of  free,  popular  governments;  and  there  are  but  few,  except  in 
this  country,  who  can  teach  that  science.  We  have  arrived  at 
this  ability  by  an  experience  of  two  hundred  years.  And  how 
has  it  come?  Why,  we  are  an  offshoot  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. In  that  constitution  there  is  a  popular  element^  that  is,  a 
representation  of  the  people.  This  element  is  there  mixed  up 
with  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic  elements.  But  our 
ance-jtors  brought  with  them  no  aristocracy,  and  no  monarchical 
rule,  except  a  general  submission  and  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Their  immediate  government  was  altogether  a 
popular  representation;  and  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
trained,  and  schooled,  in  the  practice  of  such  a  government. 

To  abide  by  the  voice  of  the  representatives  fairly  chosen,  by 
the  edicts  of  those  who  make  the  legislative  enactments,  has 
been  and  is  our  only  system.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony   at    Plymouth,   through   all   our  subsequent    history,  we 
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have  adhered  to  this  principle.  We  threw  off  the  power  of  the 
king,  and  we  never  admitted  the  power  of  the  FarliamcDt 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  That  aatis  the 
reason  why  the  Parliament  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  Colonies  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
crown,  but  never  having  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
liament, they  disdained  to  give  any  reason  for  throwing  it  ott 

When  the  Revolution  severed  us  from  the  mother  eoantry, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  our  elections,  supply- 
ing the  governors  no  longer  appointed  by  the  crown  by  our 
own  election,  thus  making  the  whole  government  popular,  aad 
to  proceed  as  at  (irst.  It  wa^  in  this  wav  that  the  CoKuiies  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  enabled,  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  to  continue  their  ancient  constitutions. 

If  you  look  anywhere,  bc?*ide  at  France,  on  the  continent  of 
Europ<',  can  you  find  any  thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  a  repre- 
sentative government?  There  is  nothing.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  a  free  conservative  government  for  the  equal  advance- 
ment of  all  the  interests  of  society.  What  has  Germany  done, 
learned  Germany,  fuller  of  ancient  lore  than  all  the  world  be- 
side? What  has  Italy  done,  what  have  they  done  who  dwell 
on  the  spot  where  Cicero  and  Catn  lived?  They  have  not  the 
power  of  self-government  which  a  common  town-meeting  witii 
OS  possesses. 

Yes,  I  say  that  those  persons  who  have  gone  from  our  towo« 
meetings  to  dig  gold  in  California,  are  more  fit  to  make  a  i»- 
publieaji  government  than  any  body  of  men  in  Germany  ot 
Italy,  because  they  have  learned  this  one  great  lesson,  that  therf 
la  no  security  without  law,  and  that,  under  the  circunistance? 
hi  which  they  are  placed,  where  there  is  no  milit4iry  authority  tii 
overawe  them,  there  is  no  sovereign  will  but  the  will  of  the 
majority;  that  therefore,  if  they  remain,  they  must  submit  to 
tliat  will. 

It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  general  sentiment  of  obedience  to 
law,  —  that  they  must  have  representatives,  and  that,  if  they  be 
fairly  chosen,  their  edicts  must  stand  for  l:\w,  —  it  is  the  general 
diffusion  of  tliis  opinion  that  enables  our  people  everywhere  U* 
govern  themselves.  Where  they  have  our  habits,  you  will  find 
that  they  will  establish  government  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
free,  popular  constitution,  and  nothing  else. 
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I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  while  we  prescribe  no  forms, 
while  we  dictate  to  nobody,  our  mission  is  to  show  that  a  coa- 
stitutiotml,  representative,  conservative  government,  Ibiinded  on 
the  freest  possible  principles,  can  do,  can  dOy  for  the  advancement 
of  general  morals  and  the  general  prosperity,  as  much  as  any 
other  government  can  do.  This  is  our  business,  this  our  mission 
among  the  nations;  and  it  is  a  nobler  destiny,  even,  than  thai 
which  Virgil  assigns  to  imperial  Rome. 

"  Excudent  alii  spirantia  mnllius  aera, 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  ducent  de  maririDre  vultua ; 
Orabuiit  causas  meliuB;  ccelique  meatus 
Dcscribent  radio,  et  surgcntia  aidera  dicent, 
Tu  regere  irnprriff  popuios^  Routaru^  memento ; 
Uae  tUi  erun£  artca,  pachi/ue  imponcre  moran^ 
Parcere  subjectis^  et  debeilare  svperbos," 

Gentlemen,  two  things  are  to  be  maintained  and  insisted  on. 
One,  that  men  in  an  enlightened  age  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment; that  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  is  a  practicable  thing; 
and  that  freedotn  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  body  politic 
And  the  other  is,  that  freedom  from  restraint  is  not  freedom; 
that  licentiousness,  the  discbarge  from  morbil  duties,  and  that 
general  scramble  which  leads  the  idle  and  the  extravagant  to 
hope  for  a  time  when  they  may  put  their  hands  into  their  neigh- 
bors' pockets,  call  it  what  you  please,  is  tyranny*  It  is  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  robs  his  subject  of  his  prop- 
erty, or  whether,  under  the  notion  of  equal  rights,  the  property 
earned  by  one  shall  be  taken  from  him  by  a  majority.  I  would 
not  choose  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  give  me  Turkey,  for  I 
would  prefer  one  despot  to  ten  thousand.  Who  would  labor  if 
there  were  not  a  security  that  what  he  earns  will  be  his  own, 
for  his  o\\'n  enjoyment,  for  the  education  of  hie  children,  for 
the  support  of  his  age,  and  the  gratification  of  all  his  reasonable 
desires  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some 
of  them  most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefi- 
nitfi  purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
things  in  Europe.  They  have  had  no  distinct  ideas.  There 
may  be  incidental  benefits  arising  from  the  scenes  of  turmoil 
and  of  blood;  but  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better. 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  sway  of  des- 
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pots.  They  may  sen'e  to  convince  those  who  hold  despotic 
power,  that  iUvy  rnny  shake  their  own  thrones  if  they  do  not 
yield  something  to  popular  demands.  In  that  sense  some  good 
may  come  of  the.^e  eventi. 

Then^  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  aU  had 
our  i*ym  pat  hies  much  enlisted  in  the  Hungarian  eflbrt  for  liberty. 
We  have  all  wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more 
rational  hope  of  establishing  free  government  in  Hungary  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  where  the  question  has  been  in  agi- 
tation within  the  last  twelve  months.  But  despotic  power  from 
abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

And,  Gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For 
ray  part,  at  this  moment,  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events 
connected  with  Hungary  than  at  aU  those  which  passed  in  her 
struggle  for  liberty.  I  see  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demands 
of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  companious  shall  be 
given  up>  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure.  And  1  see  that  this 
demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of  nations. 
Gentlemen,  there  La  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary 
or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  power,  and  the  whirl- 
wind has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there 
is  something  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic 
thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake,  and  that  is, 
the  excited  and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Grentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  holds  himself  to  be  bound 
by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  that  he  negotiates  with  civil- 
ized nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties  with  them. 
He  professes,  in  fact,  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern  an 
enlightened  nation.  I  say  that  if,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
shall  perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  To  seize 
these  Hungarians  and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  crim* 
inal  and  malefactor  in  the  view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world. 
The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribunal  to  try  him,  and  he  must 
appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and  plead,  and  abide  its 
judgment. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  Is  the  supreme  lawgiver  in  his  own 
country,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law,  also. 
But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  lawgiver  or  exec- 
utor of  national  law,  and  every  offence  againsi  that  is  an 
offence  against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world.     If  he  breaks 
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that  law  ill  the  case  of  Turkeyj  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  has  a  right  to  call  Mm  out,  and  to  demand  his  puuish- 
mer* 

Our  nghts  as  a  nation,  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held 
under  the  sanction  of  national  law ;  a  law  which  becomes  more 
important  from  day  to  day ;  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to 
agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to  violate.  Nor  let  him  imagine,  nor 
let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force  can  subdue  the  general  sen- 
timent of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  diifuse  that  sen- 
timent, and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to  es- 
tablish and  secure. 

Gentlemen,  the  bones  of  poor  John  WicklifTe  were  dug  out  of 
his  grave,  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy; 
and  his  ashes  were  thrown  upon  a  river  in  Warwidu>hire. 
Some  prophet  of  that  day  said:  — 
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'  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  runt. 

The  Severn  to  the  aea, 
Aod  WicklifTe's  dust  ahall  spread  abroad, 

Wide  aa  the  waters  be." 


Gentlemen,  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute, 
anqualifiedf  unjustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it 
appease,  what  will  it  pacify?  It  will  mingle  with  the  earth,  it 
will  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution 
on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national  law  and  universal 
justice.  I  cannot  say  when,  or  in  what  form;  but  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principalities, 
and  powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part ;  let  us  understand 
the  position  in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the 
world,  at  the  most  interesting  era  of  its  history  Let  us  consider 
the  mission  and  the  destiny  which  Providence  seems  to  have  de- 
signed for  us,  and  let  us  so  take  care  of  our  own  conduct,  that, 
with  irreproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void  of  offence,  we 
may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  with  a 
voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say,  This  shall  not  be  done,  at  least 
not  without  our  protest 
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After  the  customary  toasts  on  this  occasion  hud  been  given,  Che 
President  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grinncll,  asked  attention  to  a  toast  which,  an 
he  said,  was  not  on  the  list,  but  which  he  thought  every  one  would  vote 
ought  to  be  placed  there  forthwith.  He  gave,  "  Thk  Constitution  awd 
THE  Union,  and  their  Chief  Defender.^*  This  sentiment  was  re- 
ceived  with  great  applause ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  resi>ond 
to  it,  he  was  greeted  with  the  most  prolonged  and  tumultuous  cheers. 
Wbftn  the  applause  had  subsided,  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  op  the  New  England  8o- 
CTRTY  OP  Nkw  York  :  —  Ye  sons  of  New  England !  Ye  brethren 
of  the  kindrt'd  tiel  I  have  come  hither  to-night,  not  without 
ivume  inconvenience,  that  I  might  behold  a  congregation  whose 
laces  bear  lineaments  of  a  New  England  origin,  and  whose 
hearts  beat  with  full  New  England  pulflations.  I  willingly  make 
the  sacrifice.  I  am  here  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Hociety  of  New  York,  the  great  ofTshoot  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Massachusett*.  And^  gentlemen,  I  shall  begin  what  I  have 
to  say,  which  is  but  little,  by  tendering  to  you  my  thanks  for 
the  invitation  extended  to  me.  and  by  wishing  you,  one  and  ail, 
every  kind  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  stormy,  cold,  boisterous,  and  in- 
clement day.  The  winds  have  been  harsh,  the  skies  have  been 
severe;  and  if  we  had  been  exposed  to  their  rigor;  if  we  had 
no  shelter  against  this  howling  and  freezing  tempest;  if  we 
were  wan  and  worn  out ;  if  half  of  us  were  sick  and  tired,  and 
ready  to  descend  into  the  gravp;  if  we  were  on  the  bleak  coast 
of  Plymouth,  houseless,  homeless,  with  nothing  over  our  heads 
but  the  heavens,  and  that  God  who  sits  above  the  heavens;  if 
we  bad  distressed  wives  on  our  arms,  and  hungry  and  shivering 
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childrer  clinging  to  our  skirts,  we  should  see  something,  and  feel 
something,  of  that  scene,  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  was 
enuHod  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620. 

Thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who,  from  that  distressed  early 
condition  of  our  fathers,  has  raised  us  to  a  height  of  prosperity 
and  of  happiness  which  they  neither  enjoyed,  nor  could  have 
anticipated!  We  have  learned  much  of  them  ;  they  could  have 
foreseen  little  of  us.  Would  to  God,  my  friends,  that,  when  we 
carry  our  iiffeetions  and  our  recollections  hack  to  that  period,  we 
could  arm  ourselves  with  something  of  the  «tern  virtues  which 
supported  them,  in  that  hour  of  peril,  and  exposure,  and  suffer- 
ing I  Would  to  God  that  we  possessed  that  unconquerable 
rcaolutioii,  stronger  than  bars  of  brass  or  iron,  which  strengthened 
their  hearts;  that  patience,  "sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill,"  and, 
above  all,  that  faith,  that  religious  faith,  which,  with  eyes  fast 
fixed  upon  heaven,  tramples  all  things  earthly  beneath  her  tri- 
umph :int  feet  I 

Gentlemen,  the  scenes  of  this  world  change.  What  our  an- 
ceators  saw  and  felt,  we  shall  not  see  nor  feel.  What  they 
achieved,  it  is  denied  to  us  even  to  attempt.  The  severer  datiea 
of  life,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  stern  and  unbending  virtues, 
were  theirs.  They  were  called  upon  for  the  exhibition  of  those 
austere  qualities,  which,  before  they  came  to  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, had  made  them  what  they  were.  Things  have  changed. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  fashions  and  the  habits  of  life,  with 
all  its  conditions,  have  changed.  Their  rigid  scntimenta,  and 
their  tenets,  apparently  harsh  and  exclusive,  we  are  not  called 
on,  in  every  respect,  to  imitate  or  commend ;  or  rather  to  imi- 
tate, for  we  should  commend  them  always,  when  we  consider 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  had  been  adopted,  and  in 
which  they  seemed  necessary.  Our  fathers  had  that  religious 
sentiment,  that  trust  in  Providence,  that  determination  to  do 
right,  and  to  seek,  through  every  degree  of  toil  and  suiTering, 
the  honor  of  God,  aud  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  cherish,  to  imitate,  and  to  ec]ual,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability,  It  may  be  true,  and  it  is  true,  that  in  the 
progress  of  society  the  milder  virtues  have  come  to  belong  more 
especially  to  our  day  and  our  condition.  The  Pilgrims  had  been 
great  sutTerers  from  intolerance;  it  was  not  unnatural  that  theii 
own  faith  and  practice,  as  a  consequence,  should  become  somr* 
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what  intolerant.  This  is  the  common  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture. Man  retaliates  on  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  greater  spread  of  the  benignant  principles  of  religion, 
of  the  divine  charity  of  Christianity,  hns,  t^  some  extent,  im- 
proved the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  the  world  at  that  time. 
No  doubt  the  "  first-comers,"  as  they  were  called,  were  attached 
to  their  own  forms  of  public  worship,  and  to  their  own  particu- 
lar and  strongly  cherished  religious  opinions.  No  doubt  they 
esteemed  those  sentiment*,  and  the  observances  which  they 
practised,  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  all,  by  the  authority  of  the 
word  o(  God,  It  is  true,  I  think,  in  the  general  advancement 
of  human  intelligence,  that  we  hud,  what  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  found,  that  a  greater  toleration  of  religious  opinion,  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  all  who  profess  reverence  for  God  and 
obedience  to  his  commands,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  religion ;  I  might  rather  say,  la 
itself  one  of  those  fundamental  principles.  So  we  see  in  our 
day,  I  think,  without  any  departure  from  the  essential  principles 
of  our  fathers,  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  Christian 
philanthropy.  It  seems  to  be  the  American  destiny,  the  mission 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  us  here  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  great  conception  and  the  great  duty  to  which  we  are  born, 
to  show  that  all  sects,  and  all  denominations,  professing  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  belief  in 
his  revelations,  may  be  safely  tolerated  without  prejudice  either 
to  our  religion  or  to  our  liberties. 

We  are  Protestants,  generally  speaking;  but  you  all  know 
tiiat  there  presides  at  the  head  of  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
United  States  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  no  man,  I  suppose, 
through  the  whole  United  States,  imagines  that  the  judicature 
of  the  country  is  less  safe,  that  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice is  less  respectable  or  less  secure,  because  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  been,  and  is,  a  firm  adherent  of  that 
religion.  And  so  it  is  in  every  department  of  society  amongst 
U6.  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  all  public  ofiiccs,  and  all 
public  aflltirs,  we  proceed  on  the  idea  that  a  man's  religious  be- 
lief is  a  matter  above  human  law;  that  it  is  a  question  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  his  Maker,  because  he  is  responsible  to 
none  but  his  Maker  for  adopting  or  rejecting  revealed  truth. 
And  here  is  the  great  distinction  which  is  sometimes  overlooked, 
44* 
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and  which  I  am  afraid  is  now  too  often  OTcrlooked,  in  this  lar 
the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  the  Pil^^iln5.  Men,  for 
thoir  religious  sentiments,  are.  aecountable  to  God,  and  to  God 
only.  Religion  is  both  a  communication  and  a  tie  between 
man  and  his  Maker;  and  to  his  own  master  everv  man  standeth 
or  falicth.  But  when  men  come  together  in  society,  establish 
social  relations,  and  form  governments  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  all,  then  it  is  indispensable  that  this  right  of  private 
judgment  should  in  some  measure  be  relinquished  and  made 
subservient  to  the  judgment  o{  the  whole.  Religion  may  exist 
while  every  man  is  left  responsible  only  to  God.  Society,  civil 
rale,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist,  while  every  man  is  responsible 
to  nobody  and  to  nothing  but  to  his  own  opinion.  And  our 
New  England  ancestors  understood  all  this  quite  welL  Gentle- 
men, there  is  the  **  Constitution"  which  was  adopt(;d  on  board 
the  Mayflower  in  November,  1G20,  while  that  bark  of  immor- 
tal memory  was  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 
What  is  it?  Its  authors  honored  God;  they  professed  to  obey 
all  his  commandments,  and  to  live  ever  and  in  all  things  in  his 
obedience.  But  they  say,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  polity,  and  for  the  greater  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  civil  rights  and  liberties,  they  agree  that  the  laws 
and  ordinances, acts  and  constitutions,  (and  I  am  glad  they  put  in 
Jhe  word  "co/w/iY/z/k/tw,")  —  they  say  that  these  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, act-ft  and  conslilvtions^  which  may  be  established  by  those 
whom  they  shall  appoint  to  enact  them,  they,  ui  all  due  6ub> 
mission  and  obedience,  will  support 

This  constitution  is  not  long.  I  will  read  it  It  invokes  a 
r€ligitn4X  sanction  and  the  authority  of  God  on  their  ciinl  obli- 
gations; for  it  was  no  doctrine  of  theirs  that  civil  obedience  is  a 
mere  matter  of  expediency.     Here  it  is:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen  :  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  P'rance,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  the  Faiih,  &c.,  having  undoruiken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ad- 
vnncenient  of  ihe  Christian  faith,  ond  honor  of  our  king  and  country,  a 
voyage  lo  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  do  by 
these  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  pol- 
itic, for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and   furtherance   of  tba 
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ends  aforesaid,  and  by  rirtue  horoof  to  eooct,  constituto,  and  frame  sucb 
just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acta,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  colony  ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.^ 

The  right  ol  private  judgment  in  matters  between  the  Creator 
and  the  individual,  and  submission  and  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  whole,  in  all  that  respects  civil  polity,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  afTaire  as  concerned  the  colony  about  to  be  es- 
tablished, they  regarded  as  entirely  consistent ;  and  the  oommon 
sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unlettered,  everywhere  estab- 
lishes and  confirms  this  sentiment  Indeed,  all  must  see  that  it 
is  the  very  ligament,  the  very  tie,  which  connects  man  to  man, 
in  the  social  system ;  and  these  sentiments  are  embodied  in  that 
constitution.  Discourse  on  this  topic  might  be  enlarged,  but  \ 
pass  from  it. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  from 
that  great  event  There  is  the  Mayflower*  There  is  an  imita* 
tion  on  a  small  scale,  but  a  correct  one,  of  the  Mayllower.  Sons 
of  New  England  I  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  ship  that  car^ 
ried  Jason  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Tliere  was 
a  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustus  Ceesar 
master  of  the  world.  In  modern  tiinea,  there  have  been  flag- 
ships which  have  carried  Hawke,  and  Howe^  and  Nelson  of  the 
other  continent,  and  Hull,  and  Decatur,  and  Stewart  of  this,  to 
triumph.  What  are  they  all,  in  the  chance  of  remembrance 
among  men,  to  that  little  bark,  the  Mayflower,  which  reached 
thesie  shores  on  the  2t?d  day  of  December,  16*20?  Yes,  brethren 
of  New  p]ngiand,  yes  I  that  Mayflower  was  a  flower  destined  to 
be  of  perpetual  bloom  !  Its  verdure  will  stand  the  sultry  blasta 
of  summer,  and  the  chilling  winds  of  autumn.  It  will  defy 
winter;  it  wilt  defy  ail  climate,  and  all  time,  and  will  continue 
to  spread  its  petals  to  the  world,  and  to  exhale  an  ever-living 
odor  and  fragrance,  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

Gentlemen,  brethren  of  New  England !  whom  I  have  oome 
some  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  this  night,  let  me  present  to  you 
oue  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  personages  who  came 
hither  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower.     Let  me  fancy  that  I  now 

*  Painting  to  a  small  figare  of  a  ship,  ia  coafectiaQerj,  repreaaotix^  Ilia 
Mayflower,  Uiat  stood  befnre  Ihoi. 
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see  Elder  William  Brewster  entering  the  door  at  the  feather  end 
of  this  hall ;  a  taU  and  erect  figure,  of  plain  dress,  of  no  ele* 
gance  of  manner  beyond  a  respectful  bow,  mild  and  cheerful, 
but  of  no  merriment  that  reaches  beyond  a  smile.  Let  me  sup- 
pose that  his  image  stood  now  before  us,  or  that  it  was  look- 
ing in  upon  this  assembly, 

"  Are  ye,"  he  would  say,  with  a  voice  of  exaltation,  and  yet 
softened  with  melancholy,  "  are  ye  our  children  1  Does  this 
scene  of  refinement,  of  elegance,  of  riches,  of  luxury,  does  all 
this  come  from  our  labors?  Is  this  magnificent  city,  the  like  of 
which  we  never  saw  nor  beard  of  on  either  continent,  is  thia  but 
an  offshoot  from  Plymouth  rock  ? 

*  Quia  jam  locus     .... 
QuB  rcgio  in  terria  nosiri  oon  plena  loboriat  * 

la  this  one  part  of  the  great  reward  for  which  my  brethren  and 
myself  endured  lives  of  toil  and  of  hardship?  We  had  faith  and 
hope.  God  granted  us  the  spirit  to  look  forward,  and  wc  did 
look  forward.  But  this  scene  we  never  anticipated.  Our  hopes 
were  on  another  life.  Of  earthly  gratifications  we  tasted  little ; 
for  human  honors  we  bad  little  expectation.  Our  bones  lie  on 
the  hill  in  Plymouth  church-yard,  obscure,  unmarked,  secreted^ 
to  preserve  our  graves  from  the  knowledge  of  savage  foes.  No 
stone  tells  where  we  lie.  And  yet^  let  me  say  to  you  who  are 
our  descendants,  who  possess  this  glorious  country  and  all  it 
contains,  who  enjoy  this  hour  of  prosperity  and  the  thousand 
blessings  showered  upon  it  by  the  God  of  your  fathers,  we  envy 
you  not,  we  reproach  you  not.  Be  rich,  be  prosperous,  be  en- 
lightened. Live  in  pleasure,  if  such  be  your  allotment  on  earth ; 
but  live,  also,  always  to  God  and  to  duty.  Spread  yourselves 
and  your  children  over  the  continent,  accomplish  the  whole  of 
your  great  destinyt  and  if  it  be  that  through  the  whole  yon 
carry  Puritan  hearts  with  you,  if  you  still  cherish  an  undying 
love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  mean  to  enjoy  them  your- 
selves, and  are  willing  to  shed  your  heart's  blood  to  transmit 
them  to  your  posterity,  then  will  you  be  worthy  descendants  of 
Carver  and  Allerton  and  Bradford,  and  the  rest  of  those  whc 
landed  from  stormy  seas  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth." 

Gentlemen,  that  little  vessel,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1620, 
made  her  safe  landing  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth.    She  had  been 
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tossed  on  a  tempestuoua  ocean ;  she  approached  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  under  circumstances  of  great  distress  and  trouble; 
yet,  amid&t  all  the  disasters  of  her  voyage,  she  accomplished  her 
end,  and  she  bore  a  hundred  precious  pilgrima  to  the  shore  of 
the  New  World. 

Gentlemen,  let  her  be  considered  this  night  as  an  emblem  of 
New  England,  the  New  England  whicli  now  is.  New  England 
is  a  ship,  staunch,  strong,  well  built,  and  parlieularly  well 
manned.  She  may  be  occasionally  thrown  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  waves,  and  may  walhw 
there  for  a  time ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  she  will  right  herself.  She 
will  ere  long  come  round  to  the  wittd,  and  obey  her  helrru 

We  have  hardly  begun,  my  brethren,  to  realize  the  vast  im- 
portance to  human  society,  and  to  the  history  and  happiness  of 
the  world,  of  the  voyage  of  that  little  vessel  which  brought 
hither  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  Uberty,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  generations  of 
men.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
that  voyage.  Heretofore  the  extension  of  our  race,  following 
our  New  England  ancestry,  has  crept  along  the  shore.  But 
now  it  has  extended  itself.  It  has  crossed  the  continent.  It 
has  not  only  transcended  the  Alleghanies,  but  has  capped  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  now  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific; 
and  on  this  day,  or,  if  not  on  this  day,  then  this  day  twelve- 
month, descendants  of  New  England  will  thcra  celebrate  the 
landing 

(A  Voice.     "  To-day  ;  they  celebnite  it  to-day.") 

God  bless  them !  Here  *s  to  the  health  and  success  of  the 
California  Society  of  Pilgrims  assembkd  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  And  it  shall  yet  go  hard  if  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  people  of  China,  provided  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand any  thing,  shall  not  one  day  hear  and  know  something 
of  the  rock  of  Plymouth  too. 

But,  gentlemen,  1  am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  time.  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  what  belongs  to  others.  My  voice  is 
neither  a  new  voice  nor  is  it  the  voice  of  a  young  man.  It  has 
been  heard  before  in  this  place;  and  the  most  that  I  have 
thought  or  felt  concerning  New  England  history  and  New  Eng- 
land principles  has  been  before,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  said 
here  or  elsewhere. 
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Your  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  which  called  me  up  before  thia 
meeting,  is  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  nature.  It 
speaks  of  the  Consititution  under  which  we  live;  of  the  Union 
which  has  bound  us  together  for  sixty  years,  and  made  us  the 
fellow-citizens  of  those  who  settled  at  Yorktown  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  their  de8cendnnts,  and  now,  at 
last,  of  those  who  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  and 
assembled  in  California.  I  confess  I  have  had  my  doubts 
whether  the  republican  system  under  which  we  live  could  be 
so  vastly  extended  without  danger  of  dissolution.  Thus  far,  I 
willingly  admit,  my  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized.  The 
distance  is  immense;  the  intervening  country  is  vast.  But  the 
principle  on  which  our  government  is  established,  the  represent- 
ative system,  seems  to  be  indelinitely  expansive ;  and  wherever 
it  does  extend,  it  seems  to  create  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  the  Ck}nstitution  that  protect  it  I  believe  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  have  had  new  life  inspired  into  all  their 
{>eople.  They  feel  themselves  partakers  of  a  new  being,  a 
new  creation,  a  new  existence.  They  are  not  the  men  they 
thought  themselves  to  be,  now  that  they  find  they  are  members 
of  this  great  government-,  and  hailed  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  hope,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  this 
system  of  States  and  representative  governments  shall  extend, 
that  it  vnll  be  strengthened.  In  some  respects,  the  tendency  is 
to  strengthen  it  L*Kral  agitations  will  disturb  it  less.  If  tbervi 
has  been  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  somewhere  south  of  the  Poto* 
mac,  and  I  wmII  not  define  further  where  it  is,  —  if  there  has 
been  dissatisfaction,  that  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia; it  has  not  been  felt  that  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  locaHsm^  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  sys* 
tern  of  government  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  lacaiUmSy  North 
or  South.  No;  we  have  our  private  opinions,  State  prejudicses, 
local  ideas;  but  over  all,  submerging  all,  </roumi>i^  all,  is  that 
great  sentiment,  that  always,  and  nevertheless,  we  ar^  all  Amcr' 
leans.  It  is  as  Americans  that  we  are  known,  the  whole  world 
over.  Who  asks  what  State  you  are  from,  in  Europe,  or  in 
Africa,  or  in  Asia?  Is  he  an  American?  Does  he  belong  to 
*;he  United  States?  Dc3s  that  flag  protect  him?  Does  he  rest 
Jtider  ttie  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes?  If  he  does,  all  else 
tf  subordinate  and  of  but  little  concern. 
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Now  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  live  on  the  earth,  to  cherish  thii 
sentiment;  to  make  it  prex'ail  over  the  whole  country,  even  if 
that  country  Rhould  spread  over  the  whole  continent  It  is  our 
duty  to  carry  English  principles,  I  mean,  Sir,  [turning  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,)  Anglo-Saxon  American  principles,  over  the 
whole  continent;  the  great  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  of  the 
English  Revolution,  and  especially  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  of  the  English  language.  Our  children  will  hear  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  recited  on  the  shores  of  the  Pucific.  Nay, 
before  that,  American  idens,  which  are  essentially  and  originally 
Englibh  idea»,  will  [)enetTate  the  Mexican,  the  Spanish  TrTind ; 
and  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  will  thank  God  that  they  have  been 
brought  to  know  something  of  civil  liberty,  of  the  trial  by  jiu-y, 
and  of  security  for  personal  rights. 

As  for  the  rest,  let  us  take  courage.  The  day-spring  from  on 
high  has  visited  us;  the  country  has  been  called  back  to  con- 
science and  to  duly.  There  is  no  longer  imminent  danger  of  diS' 
solution  in  these  United  Slates.  We  shall  live,  and  not  die. 
We  shall  live  as  united  Americans;  and  those  who  have  sup- 
posed they  could  sever  us,  that  they  could  rend  one  American 
heart  from  another,  and  that  speculation  and  hypothesis,  that 
secession  and  metaphysics,  could  tear  us  asunder,  will  find  them- 
selves wofuUy  mistaken. 

Let  the  mind  of  the  sober  American  people  remain  sober.  Let 
it  not  inllLime  itself.  Let  it  do  justice  to  all.  And  the  truest 
course,  and  the  surest  course,  to  disappoiiit  those  who  meditate 
disunion,  is  just  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  see  what  they 
can  make  of  it  No,  Gentlemen;  the  time  for  meditated  seces- 
sion is  past.  Americans,  North  and  South,  will  be  hereafter 
more  and  more  united.  There  is  a  sternness  and  severity  in  the 
public  mind  lately  aroused.  I  believe  that,  North  and  South, 
there  has  been,  in  the  last  year,  a  renovation  of  public  sentiment, 
an  animated  revival  of  the  spirit  of  union,  and,  more  than  all,  of 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  regarding  it  as  indispeiisably 
necessary;  and  if  we  would  preserve  our  nationality,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  this  spirit  of  devotion  should  be  still  more  largely 
increased.  And  who  doubts  it]  If  we  give  up  that  Constitu- 
tion, what  are  we  ?  You  are  a  Manhattan  man ;  I  am  a  Boston 
man.  Another  is  a  Connecticut,  and  another  a  Rhode  It^land 
man.     Is  it  not  a  great  deal  better,  standing  hand  to  hand,  an<* 
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clasping  hands,  that  we  should  remain  as  we  have  been  for  sixty 
years,  citizens  of  the  same  country,  members  of  the  same  goT- 
emment,  united  all,  united  now,  and  united  for  ever?  Thai  tte 
shall  be^  Gentlemen,  There  have  been  difficulties,  contentions, 
controversies,  angry  controversies;  but  I  tell  you  that,  in  my 
judgment, — 

"  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  like  the  meteors  of  s  troubled  heftTCOy 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  sabstanoe  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th*  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  rank* 
Maboh  ill  one  way." 


VISIT  TO  BUF)  ALO  IN  1851, 


VOL  It.  4A 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


In  the  month  of  May  of  the  present  year  (1S51),  the  New  York  and 
Grie  Railroad  was  completed,  and  its  entire  length  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  from  Pyrmont  on  the  North  River  to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  EriOf  a 
ditttance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Great  preparations  were  made  to 
celebrate  this  important  event,  along  the  lino  of  ihc  railroad^  and  at  its 
termination  on  Lake  Eric.  The  President  of  the  United  Stales  (a  citizen 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York)  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  were  invited  to  be  present.  Their  reception,  both  at  the  city  of 
New  York  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  was  cordial  and  enthusias* 
tic.  At  Dunkirk,  Mr.  Webster  was  detained  by  the  illness  of  his  son, 
and  was  on  that  account  compelled  to  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  party, 

On  his  arrival  at  Buffalo,  the  citizens  of  that  place,  without  dbtinction 
of  party,  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner.  They  also  requested  him  to 
address  the  public  in  the  Park.  Similar  invitations  were  tendered  to 
him  at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  other  places  through  which 
he  passed  on  his  return  to  New  York.  From  the  numerous  speeches 
delivered  by  him  on  these  occasions,  those  al  Buffalo  and  Albany  have 
been  selected  as  containing  ihe  fullest  exposition  of  Mr.  Webster^s  views 
on  the  important  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  public  mind  during 
the  current  year. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  strongly  indicating  the  earnest 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  hear  Mr.  Webster,  that,  though  the  day 
appointed  for  the  public  address  was  extremely  unfavorable,  the  citi- 
zens of  ButTalo  earnestly  requested  that  the  proposed  meeting  should  not 
be  given  up.  Although  it  rained  steadily  for  the  whole  time  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  speaking,  the  audience,  of  which  a  considerable  part  were 
ladies,  showed  no  disposition  to  disperse,  but  listened  to  the  orator 
throughout  with  a  fixed  attention,  interrupted  only  by  continual  bursts  of 
tpptause. 
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Mr.  Matob,  ash  Fellow-Citizens  op  the  City  of  Bcfpalo, 
I  know  that,  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
vou  think  as  I  think,  that  there  is  but  one  a]l-ab!»orbing  ques- 
rion,  and  that  is  the  preservation  of  this  Union.  If  I  have 
strength,  I  propose  to  say  something  to  you  and  your  fellow- 
citizenB  on  that  subject  to-morrow.  In  this  social  interview  and 
mtercourse,  GrentJemen,  I  would  not  aspire  to  such  a  lofty,  all- 
important  theme.  I  desire,  rather,  on  this  occasion,  to  address 
you  as  citizens  of  BuflTalo,  many  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  in  former  times;  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
generation  which  has  grown  up  since  I  was  first  here;  but  with 
all  of  whom  I  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  great  prosperity  which 
nas  distinguished  their  city,  and  the  fair  prospect  which  Provi- 
dence holds  out  before  them.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  in  the  good  city  of  BntTalo  three  times  before  this 
visit  I  came  here  in  1825,  with  my  family,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story  and  his  family.  We  came  mainly  to  see  that 
all  attractive  neighbor  of  yotFrs,  the  Falla  of  Niagara.  I  re- 
member it  was  said,  at  that  time,  there  were  twenty-five  hun- 
dred people  in  BufTalo.  Even  that  was  startling,  because  it  was 
fresh  in  my  recollection  when  it  was  only  a  waste,  and  when, 
is  a  member  of  Congress,  I  was  called  upon  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  certain  houses  which  were  destroyed  in  the  war  of 
1812.  I  came  here  aftenvards.  Gentlemen,  in  1833.  Yoni 
city  then  had  been  enlarged,  manufactures  were  coming  into 
existence,  prosperity  had  begun.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  address* 
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ing  you  or  your  fathers,  or  both,  iti  the  park,  and  I  remember  J 
was  told,  among  other  thingH,  that  I  might  say,  with  nnfety,  that 
there  were  fifteen  or  eighteen  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie. 

I  remember  another  thing.  Gentlemen,  with  great  satlsfao- 
tion,  and  I  hope  aome  parties  to  that  transaction  are  here.  The 
mechanics  of  Buffalo  did  me  the  great  honor  of  tendering  to 
me  a  present  of  an  article  of  furniture,  made  from  a  great, 
glorions  black-walnut  tree,  which  grew  to  the  south  of  u». 
They  signified  their  desire  to  make  a  table  out  of  that  walnaV 
tree,  and  Kend  it  to  me.  The  table  was  made,  and  I  accepted  it, 
of  course,  with  great  pleasure^  When  I  left  here  in  July,  the 
tree  was  standing;  and  in  about  five  weeks  there  was  an  ele- 
gant table,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  sent  to  my  hou»e,  which 
was  then  in  Boston.  When  I  went  to  Marshfield  it  followed 
me  to  the  sea-side,  and  there  it  stands  now,  in  the  beat  room 
in  my  liouse,  and  there  it  will  stand  as  long  as  I  live,  and  ] 
hope  as  long  as  the  house  shall  stand.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
reiterate  my  thanks  for  that  beautiful  present.  I  am  proud  to 
possess  it;  I  am  proud  to  show  it;  1  am  proud  in  all  the  recol- 
lections that  it  suggests. 

1  was  again  in  Buffalo  some  fourteen  years  ago,  on  my  return 
from  the  West.  That,  I  think,  was  in  July  also.  I  left  the  sea- 
coast  in  May.  It  was  soon  after  the  termination  of  General  Jack- 
son's administration,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Van  Biuen's. 
1  travelled  by  the  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  canals, 
and  so  on  to  the  Ohio ;  and  1  was  on  the  Ohio  River,  I  think, 
at  Wheeling,  on  the  25th  of  May,  when  we  heard  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  banks,  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  credit  of  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren*s  proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  Con* 
gress.  That  rather  hastened  our  progress.  I  went  by  the  way  of 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  fellow-citizens  of  Buffalo  on  my  return.  Now,  Gendrmen, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  say,  that  between  that  time  and 
the  present  the  population  of  your  city  has  augmented  at  least 
one  half;  and  here  is  BnlTalo,  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitanta 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  and  of  this 
country.  1  enjoy  it,  Gentlemen,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  infe- 
rior only  to  your  own,  because  we  are  of  the  same  country,  be- 
cause we  purtit'ipiAte  in  the  same  detstiny,  and  because  we  arc 
bound  to  the  same  fate  for  good  or  evil      All  that  is  my  ^nterert 
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18  your  interest,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  so;  and  there  is  not  in  this 
region,  or  beyond  the  Lakes,  a  city  planned,  a  tree  fcUed,  a  field 
of  wheal  planted}  or  any  other  mark  of  proaperity,  in  which 
I,  for  one»  do  not  take  an  interest.  But  then,  Gentlemen,  one 
thing  strikes  me.  You  are  all  a  young  race  here.  Here  is  my 
friend  near  me.'  We  were  young  men  together.  It  seems  to 
me  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  here  we  are.  Now,  whom  do  I 
aee  around  me  here?  Why,  the  rising  generation  have  taken 
possession  of  Buffalo.  Ye  fathers,  be  frightened  I  Y^e  grand- 
fathers, be  alarmed  I  The  youth  of  Buffalo  have  taken  posses- 
aion  of  the  city.  But  then,  you  unmarried  women  of  Buffalo, 
and  you,  young  wives  of  Buffalo,  be  neither  frightened  nor 
alarmed ;  for  those  who  have  taken  possession  will  be  your  pro- 
tectors. And  I  believe  that  this  is  true  throughout  the  whole 
county  of  Erie,  The  strong  arms  of  youug  men  till  the  soil. 
The  vigorous  resolution  which  takes  hold  of  any  improvement, 
and  ftostains  every  public  project,  takes  counsel,  no  doubt,  from 
age  and  experience;  but  young  men  in  this  country  push  for- 
ward every  thing;  complete  every  thing. 

Gentlemen,  1  need  not  say  that  this  great  neighborhood  of 
yours,  and  this  great  State  of  yours,  are  full  of  things  most 
striking  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination.  The  spectacle  which 
your  btate  presents,  the  waters  of  New  York,  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  New  York,  are  exciting  to  a  very  high  degree.  There 
is  this  noble  river,  the  Niagara;  the  noble  lake  from  which  it 
issues;  there  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  a  secondary  class.  Why, 
how  many  things  are  there  in  tliis  great  State  of  New  York 
that  attract  the  wonder  and  draw  the  attention  of  Europe !  I 
had  the  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  of  being  a  few  weeks  in 
Europe,  and  every  one  asked  me  how  long  it  took  to  go  to 
Niagara  Falls.  New  York,  in  all  its  relations,  in  its  falls,  its 
rivers,  and  secondary  waters,  is  attractive  to  all  the  world.  But 
then  tliere  is  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  GJentle- 
men,  the  commercial  character  so  far  pervades  the  minds  of 
commercial  men  all  over  the  world,  that  there  are  many  men, 
who  are  very  respectable  and  intelligent,  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  there  \h  any  thing  in  the  United  States  but  New  York 
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AVlieiT  1  was  in  England,  it  was  asked  of  me  if  I  did  not  oonio 
from  New  York,  I  told  them  my  wife  came  from  New  Yotk- 
That  is  poinething.  Well,  Gendenien,  I  had  the  honor,  one 
day,  to  be  invited  to  a  state  dinner,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  a  portly  and  a  dignified  gentleman.  He  had  a 
big  wig  on  his  head,  all  powdered  and  ribboned  dox^Ti  behind, 
and  1  had  the  honor  to  sit  between  him  and  the  Lady  May- 
oress; and  there  were  three  hundred  guests,  with  all  the  Ixixth 
ries  and  gorgeousness  of  the  Loni  Mayor's  dinner.  Soon  after 
the  cloth  was  removed,  his  Lordt^hip  thought  proper  to  take  n<v 
tice  of  his  American  guest.  He  seemed  not  to  know  exactly 
who  I  was.  He  knew  I  was  a  Senator;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  but  little  idea  of  any  place  in  the  United  States  but  New 
York.  He  arose :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  give  you  the  health 
of  Mr.  Webster,  a  member  of  the  upper  Senate  of  New  York." 
Well,  it  w^a  a  great  honor  to  be  a  member  of  any  Senate  of 
New  York,  but  if  there  was  an  upper  Senate,  to  be  a  member  of 
that  would  be  a  great  honor  indeed. 

Gentlemen,  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York,  —  let  me  in- 
dulge in  a  moment's  reflection  on  that  great  theme !  It  has  so 
happened,  in  the  dispensation  of  things,  that  New  York  stretches 
from  east  to  west  entirely  across  the  country.  Your  fellow-citi- 
zens, to-day,  are  eating  clams  at  Montauk  Point,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  this  spot,  and  you  are  regaling  on  lake  trout.  You 
stretch  along  and  divide  the  whole  country.  New  York  extends 
from  the  frontier  of  Canada  to  the  sea,  and  divides  the  Southern 
States  from  the  Eastern.  Here  she  h  with  two  heads ;  one  down 
at  New  York,  and  the  other  at  BuOalo,  like  a  double-beaded 
snake.  Well,  what  are  you  to  do  with  her  ?  Fixed,  firm,  and 
immovable,  there  she  is.  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  in  assigning 
her  a  position  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  cause 
her  to  divide  the  whole  South  from  the  East,  and  she  does  so, 
physically  and  geographically.  As  she  stretches  here,  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth,  she  divides  the  Southern  frora  the 
Eastern  States.  But  that  is  her  inferior  destiny,  her  lower  char- 
acteristic; for,  if  I  do  iiot  mistake  all  augunes,  her  higher  des- 
tiny is  likewise  to  unite  all  the  Slates  in  one  political  union. 

Gentlemen,  nothing  so  Ells  my  imagination,  or  comes  up  so 
nearly  to  my  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  great,  enterprising,  and 
•!ner|£ctic  state,  as  those  things  which  have  been  accomplished  by 
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New  York  in  reference  to  commerce  and  internal  improvements, 
[  honor  you  for  it.  When  I  consider  that  your  canal  runs  from 
the  Lakes  to  tide-water;  when  I  consider,  also,  that  you  have 
had  for  some  years  a  railroad  from  the  Lakes  to  tide-water ;  and 
when  I  examine,  as  I  have  just  examined,  that  stnpendons  work, 
hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  on  the  southern  range  of  moun- 
tains from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie;  when  I  consider  the  energy, 
the  power,  the  indomitable  resolution,  which  effected  all  this,  I 
bow  with  reverence  to  the  genius  and  people  of  New  York,  what- 
ever political  party  may  lead,  or  however  wrongly  I  may  deem 
any  of  them  to  act  in  other  respects.  It  takes  care  of  itself,  it  is 
true  to  itself,  it  is  true  to  New  York ;  and  being  true  to  itself,  it 
goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  in  establishing  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country.  For  one,  I  wish  it  so  to  proceed.  I  know  that  there 
are  questions  of  a  local  and  State  character  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  know  there  is  a  proposition  to  make  this 
canal  of  yours  greater  and  broader,  to  give  to  New  York  and 
its  commerce,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  power  to  send  forth  what  it 
has  with  greater  facility.  I  know  not  how  that  may  comport 
with  State  politics  or  State  arrangements,  but  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  obstruction  or  hinderancc 
to  any  article  of  trade  or  commerce  going  out  right,  straight  and 
strong,  with  breadth  enough  and  margin  enough  and  room 
enough  to  carry  all  to  its  market.  May  I  say,  Grentlemen,  that 
a  broad,  deep,  and  ample  canal  realizes,  and  more  than  realizes, 
what  the  poet  has  said  of  the  River  Thames:  — 


"  O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  ^reat  example,  as  it  ia  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rsf^e,  without  overflowing,  full.** 


But,  Gentlemen,  there  are  other  things  about  this  State  of 
yours.  You  are  here  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  You  look  out 
on  the  far  expanse  of  the  West  Who  have  come  here?  Of 
whom  are  you  composed  ?  You  are  already  a  people  of  fifty 
thousand,  a  larger  population  than  that  of  any  New  England 
city  except  Boston ;  and  yet  you  are  but  of  yesterday.  Who 
are  your  inhabitants?  A  great  many  of  them  are  ray  country- 
men from  the  East,  and  I  see  them  with  pleasure.  But  these 
ire  not  all;  there  are  also   Irish   and   Germans.     I  suppose,  on 
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the  whole  and  in  the  main,  they  are  safe  citizens ;  at  any  n 
they  appear  well  disposed,  and  they  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  your  population.  That  leads  us  to  consider  generally  what  is 
the  particular  position  of  our  connlry,  and  of  your  city,  as  one 
of  the  great  outlets  to  the  West,  in  regard  to  this  foreign  immi- 
gration. The  emigration  to  this  country  is  enormous;  it  comes 
from  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  almost  every  other 
part  of  Continental  Europe.  1  remember  it  used  to  be  a  aimilCf 
when  any  thing  of  a  sudden  or  energetic  nature  took  place,  to 
say  that  it  "broke  out  like  an  Irish  rebellion,  forty  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  expected  it"  Forty  thousand  strong  does 
not  beg^n  to  compare  with  the  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
Emigration  comes  here  with  a  perfect  rush  from  every  part  of 
Ireland ;  from  Limerick  and  the  Shannon,  from  Dublin  and 
from  Cork,  from  the  Northern  ports,  from  Londonderry  and 
Belfast  Into  this  country  thry  come,  and  will  continue  to  come; 
it  is  in  the  order  of  things,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  prevent- 
ing it  Gentlemen,  it  is  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  since 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  he  came  here  by  authority 
of  the  Spanish  government  He  gathered  up  some  gold,  and 
went  back  with  a  great  name.  It  is  a  much  shorter  time  since 
the  Irish  discovered  America,  and  they  come  in  much  greater 
numbers;  but  they  donH  come  herewith  the  idea  of  carrying 
back  money,  or  fame,  or  a  name;  they  mean  to  abide  here. 
They  come  to  remain  among  us,  and  to  be  of  us,  and  to  take 
their  chancx?s  among  us.     Let  them  come. 

There  are  also  Germans.  Your  city,  I  am  told,  has  a  very 
large  number  of  thriftyj  industrious  German  people.  Let  them 
also  come.  If  his  Majesty  of  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  ministry, 
will  allow  them  to  come,  let  them  come.  All  we  desire,  who- 
ever come,  is,  that  they  will  Americanize  themselves;  that,  for- 
getting the  things  that  are  behind,  they  will  look  forward;  and 
if  they  look  as  far  as  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  they  will  not  look 
a  rod  too  far.  I  know  that  many  fronn  Europe  come  here  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  different  pursuits,  to  different  modes 
of  life,  and  to  different  systems  of  agriculture  from  ours;  but 
I  believe  it  is  generally  true,  that,  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  temptations  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  when  they  get  into 
regions  where  trees  are  to  be  felled  and  land  cleared,  they  prove 
themselves  worlhv  and  respectable  citizens. 
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And  here,  prrhaps,  Gentlemen,  yon  will  excuse  me,  if,  with- 
out too  long  a  speech,  I  say  a  littJfi  relative  to  our  American 
system  on  this  Bubject  of  foreign  immigraiion.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  declared  on  the  4lh  of  July,  1776,  a  aol- 
ennn  and  formal  complaint  is  made  against  the  British  king, 
that  he  sought  to  prevent  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  Colo- 
nies, by  refusing  his  ass^ent  to  reasonable  laws  of  naturalization, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  was  stated,  the  country  did  not  till 
up  and  the  public  lands  were  not  purchased.  It  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  early  history  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  to  look  bacTc  to 
the  naturalization  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Washington. 
Every  one  can  see  what  was  the  prevailing  itlea  at  that  period. 
The  idea  of  encouraging  emigration  from  Europe  was  universal, 
and  the  only  desire  was,  that  those  who  wished  to  become  nat- 
uralized should  become  acquainted  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment before  they  voted;  that  they  should  have  an  interest  in 
the  ronntry;  that  they  might  not  be  led  away  by  every  design- 
ing demagogue.  At  that  day,  nobody  foresaw  such  growth  and 
such  enlargement  in  the  commerce  of  the  cxiuntry  eis  we  now 
see;  and,  therefore,  in  the  early  periods  of  Washington's  admin- 
istration, they  were  looking  to  sec  how  they  should  pay  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  their 
great  resource  to  pay  their  debt  was,  as  they  thought-,  the  public 
domain.  They  had  obtained  from  the  separate  States,  before 
the  Constitntion  was  formed,  a  grant  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, which  was  known  to  bo  capable  of  furnishing  great  prod- 
ucts by  agricultural  labor.  The  Congress  of  that  day  looked 
to  this.  They  had  no  idea  how  sudden  would  be  the  great  in- 
crease of  our  commerce,  or  how  plentiful  would  be  the  revenue 
from  that  soiu-ce ;  and  therefore  their  great  cjire  was  to  see  how 
far  they  could  encourage  foreign  immigration  (which,  it  was 
expected,  would  bring  capital  into  the  country),  consistently 
with  such  a  conformity  to  our  American  system  and  our  Amer- 
ican institutions  as  would  render  immigmtion  sale,  and  not  dan- 
gerous, to  the  common  weaL 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  arbiters  of  our  own  fate.  Human 
foresight  falters  and  fails.  Who  could  foresee  or  conjecture  at 
that  day  what  our  eyes  now  see  and  behold  ?  We  see  this  foi 
gooa  or  for  evil.     Nor  could  we  stay  this  immigration  if  we 
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would.  Wo  see  there  is  a  niah  of  people  from  Europe  to  America 
that  exceeds,  in  a  single  month,  and  at  the  single  port  of  New 
York,  the  population  of  many  single  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
This  is  the  case,  and  it  is  to  be  met  and  to  be  considered.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  obstruct  it,  if  obstruction  were 
possible.  The  thing  cannot  be  done.  You  may  remember,  Gen- 
tlemen, (though  I  ought  not  to  suppose  that  you  remember 
much  about  it,)  that,  in  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  who  came  oiit  here  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  1642,  we  ex- 
amined the  subject  of  the  imprt't^sment  of  American  citizens. 
Up  to  that  day,  England  had  insisted  on  the  right  to  visit  every 
American  ship  in  time  of  war,  and,  if  she  found  any  English- 
men, Irishmen,  or  Welshmen  on  board  of  her,  to  press  them  into 
her  service,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  transfer  their 
allegiance.  I  need  not  say  that  this  subject  had  often  been  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested  by  the 
British  minister,  that  the  right  should  be  exercised  only  within 
certain  latitudes.  At  another  time,  it  was  suggested  that  this 
right  should  not  be  extended  to  the  deprivation  of  any  American 
vessel  of  her  crew.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  that  1  ought  to  say 
it,  but  with  your  permission  1  will  say,  that  on  that  occasion  the 
ground  was  taken  that  every  man  oq  board  of  an  American 
vessel,  either  mercantile  or  naval,  was  protected  by  the  flag  oi 
America.  No  matter  if  hia  speech  did  betray  him,  no  matter 
what  brogue  was  on  his  tongue,  if  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
over  him,  he  was  for  that  purpose,  while  on  board  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  an  American  citizen.  Well,  Gentlemen,  from  that 
day  to  this,  we  have  heard  of  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  that  it  could  send  an  officer  on  board  of  any 
American  ship  and  take  from  her  any  human  being  whatever, 
and,  I  venture  to  add,  we  never  shalL 

Lord  Ashburton,  with  whom  1  negotiated  and  corresponded 
cm  that  occasion,  was  a  jadicious  and  wise  man.  He  had  been 
a  good  deal  in  this  country.  He  was  married  in  this  country. 
He  knew  something  of  it;  and  he  saw  various  relations  between 
this  country  and  England  in  a  far  more  philanthropical  point  of 
view  than  most  others,  He  stated  in  a  letter,  which  forms  part 
of  the  correspondence:  "  I  must  admit  that,  when  a  British  sub- 
*ect,  Irish,  English,  or  Welsh,  becomes  an  American,  and  claima 
no  longer  the  protection  of  his  own  country,  his  own  country  has 
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no  nght  to  call  him  a  subject,  and  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
make  war  on  bis  adopted  country;  and  it  appears  to  me,"  he 
added,  **  that  we  may  count  it  among  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, that  these  new  facilities  of  transporting  men  from  country 
to  country,  by  the  power  of  ateani,  and  quickly,  are  designed 
by  a  high  wisdom."  He  said,  "  We  have  more  people  tbnn  lan4 
and  you  have  more  land  than  people.  Take  as  many  from  as 
as  you  please,  or  as  please  to  come.  That  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  thin^;  and  it  is  not  to  be  stopped."  I  told  him  that 
was  my  opin  on  too.  Gentlemen,  this  immigration  is  not  to  be 
stopped;  we  must  keep  things  as  they  are;  we  must  inculcate 
upon  all  who  come  here  the  necessity  of  becoming  Americans ; 
we  must  teach  them ;  we  must  endeavor  to  instil  American 
sentiments  into  their  bosoms. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  w^ere  not  so  late,  1  would  say  a  few  words 
more  about  the  public  lands  of  this  country,  and  the  best 
disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  They  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  rich  in 
its  natural  fertility;  but  can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the 
value  of  land  unconnected  with  cultivation  and  social  life  ?  A 
thousand  acres  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  worth  a  dol* 
lar.  What  is  land  worth  in  the  remote  interior?  Land  is 
theatre  for  the  application  and  exhibition  of  human  labor;  ana 
when  human  labor  goes  upon  it,  and  is  exerted,  then  it  creates 
its  value.  Without  this,  it  is  not  worth  a  rush,  from  "  Dan  to 
Beersheba."  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  on  every  acre  of  land 
there  must  be  a  settlement;  but  there  must  be  human  labor 
somewhere  near  it;  there  must  be  something  besiUes  the  mathe- 
matical division  apportioning  it  into  sections,  half-sections,  and 
quarter-sections,  before  land  is  of  any  value  whatever. 

But,  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  a  series  of  wonderful  events  in 
our  commercial  relations.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  fill- 
mg  the  coffers  of  the  country.  It  has  supplied,  and  now  sup- 
plies, every  want  of  the  government.  What,  then,  shall  we  do 
with  the  public  lands?  During  the  last  Ck>ngre68,  acts  were 
passed,  distributing  large  quantities  of  them,  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  more,  down  to  forty  acres,  to  those 
who  had  rendered  military  service  to  the  country.  This  was  ail 
very  well;  nobody  goes  further  than  I  do,  in  desiring  to  make 
happy  those  who  have  borne  arms  in  their  country's  cause,  an 
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well  as  tht-ir  \\idows  and  orphans;  but  this  does  not  appear  1 
me  to  answer  the  exigenciea  of  the  case.  What  13  to  be  done? 
What  is  to  become  of  those  who  come  to  this  country  and  hare 
nothing  to  buy  land  with  ?  That  is  the  question,  Gentlemen. 
The  last  measure  proposed  by  me  while  in  the  last  Congress  was 
the  short  and  simple  proposition,  that  every  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  would  go  on  any  uncultivated  land  in  the 
country,  and  take  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  cultivate 
it  for  five  years^  should  thereby  make  it  his  own,  to  the  extino 
tion  of  the  public  right;  and  if  hia  widow  and  children  did  the 
same,  they  should  have  it  One  of  the  great  evils  of  thi8  mili- 
tary bounty  business  is,  that,  when  warrants  are  issued,  manage 
it  as  you  will,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  do 
not  accrue  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  beneEt  Liet  me 
relate  an  anecdote  on  this  subject  I  brought  forward  this 
matter  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  afterward) 
I  received  a  letter  from  Europe  stating  that  it  was  wrong  am' 
unjust,  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who 
had  purchased  warrants  to  settle  on  the  public  lands,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation.  I  wrote  back  that  it  was  just  the  thing 
wished.  I  wan  glad  it  waa  so,  and  I  had  desired  it  should  be 
so.  My  proposition  was,  that  these  lands  should  not  be  alien- 
ated ;  that  they  should  be  free  of  claims  for  debt;  that  the) 
should  not  be  transferable ;  and  if  a  man  left  his  land  before  five 
yeara^  that  he  should  lose  it  My  object  was,  simply,  as  far  as  the 
object  could  be  accomplished  by  such  an  arrangement,  to  benefit 
those  in  the  Northern  States  who  were  landless,  and  the  thou* 
sands  in  the  Southern  States  who  were  willing  to  toil  if  the) 
had  any  thing  of  their  own  to  toil  upon.  It  was  also  to  benefit 
the  immigrant,  by  giving  him  a  home ;  to  let  him  feel  that  he  bad 
a  homestead ;  that  he  trod  upon  his  own  soil;  that  he  was  a 
citizen,  a  freeholder.  On  his  own  good  behaviour  he  must  rely 
to  make  up  all  else  to  which  he  would  aspire.  I  may  have  been 
wrong  in  my  opinions,  but  they  are  my  opinions  still;  and  if  ever 
an  opportunity  is  given  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 

Well,  Gentlemen,  I  revert  onoe  more  to  your  great  State.  I 
gee  all  her  works,  all  her  gigantic  improvements,  the  respeotabil* 
ity  of  her  government  1  hear  of  her  greatness  over  the  whole 
woiid.  Your  merchants  have  a  cliaracter  everywhere,  wbiob 
realizes  my  youthful  idea  of  the  character  of  a  British  merchant 
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A  fnVnd  of  mine,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Republic,  had  bo 
much  confidence  in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
that  he  invested  largely  in  assi^nats.  But  after  a  while  he  found 
them  to  be  worthless.  Hia  creditors  would  not  touch  them ;  and 
there  they  were,  dead  upon  hia  hands.  One  day,  after  uaing 
tfome  very  extravagant  language,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  that 
if  he  were  travelling  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  his  camel 
should  kick  up  a  British  bill  of  exchange  out  of  the  sands,  it 
would  be  worth  ten  per  cent,  premium,  while  these  French  gov- 
ernment assignats  were  not  worth  a  farthing."  So  your  com- 
mercial character  stands.  Your  vessels  traverse  every  sea,  and 
fill  all  the  rivers.  You  invite  Commerce  to  you  from  every  re- 
gion, and  she  comes.  You  call  her  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  she 
responds  to  your  calL 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  by  offering  a  sentiment,  for  I 
am  sure  you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  others,  from  whom  I  have 
too  long  detained  you.     Permit  me  to  give 

The  State  of  New  York :  not  the  envy,  but  the  admiration, 
of  her  sister  States. 


RECEPTION  AT  BUFFALO.* 


Fellow-Citizenb  of  thb  City  op  Bopfai^o, —  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you ;  I  meet  you  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  been  in  Buffalo,  and  I  have  always  come  to  it 
with  gratification.  It  is  at  a  great  distance  from  my  own  home. 
I  am  thankful  that  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  be  here 
again^  and  I  regret  that  untoward  events  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  when  your  distinguished  fellow-citi> 
zen^  the  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  you,  and  received 
from  you,  as  he  deserved,  not  only  a  respectful,  but  a  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  welcome.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  resident  among  you  for  more  than  half  hia  life.  He  haa 
represented  you  in  the  State  and  national  councils.  You  know 
him  and  all  his  relations,  both  public  and  private,  and  it  would 
be  bad  taste  in  me  to  say  any  thing  of  him,  except  that  I  wish 
to  say,  with  emphasis,  that,  since  my  connection  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
fully  concurred  with  him  in  all  his  great  and  leading  measures. 
This  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  1  have  been  one  of  hw 
ordinary  advisers.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  let  it  rest  on  that  pre- 
sumption; I  wish  to  declare  that  the  principles  of  the  President, 
as  set  forth  in  his  annual  message,  his  letters,  and  all  documenta 
and  opinions  which  have  proceeded  from  him,  or  been  issued  by 
his  authority,  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  times,— all 
these  principles  are  my  principles;  and  if  he  is  wrong  in  them,  1 
am,  and  always  shall  be. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  t^at  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  citizeLS  of  Buffalo,  and  their  neighbors  in  the 

*  A  Speech  delivered  before  a  large  Assembly  of  the  Citizens  of  Buffalo 
'he  County  o**  Erie,  at  a  Public  Reception  on  the  32d  of  May,  1851. 
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t-oiiiity  of  Erie,  that  I  sliould  state  to  you  my  opinions,  whatevei 
may  be  their  value,  on  the  present  coniitiioti  of  the  eoiintry,  its 
pro-jpects,  iti*  hopes,  and  its  dangers;  and,  fellow-citizens,  I  in- 
tend to  do  that,  this  day,  and  this  hour,  as  far  as  my  strength 
will  permit 

Gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  know  where  I  am.  I  know  to  whom 
I  am  speaking.  I  know  for  whom  I  am  speaking.  I  know 
that  1  am  here  in  this  singularly  prosperous  and  powerful  section 
of  the  United  States,  Wcnlern  New  York,  and  I  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  inhabit  Western  New  York.  1  know  they 
are  sons  of  liberty,  one  and  all ;  that  they  sucked  in  liberty  with 
their  mothers'  milk;  inherited  it  with  their  blood;  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  their  daily  contemplation  and  watchful  thought.  They 
are  men  of  unusual  equality  of  condition,  for  a  miliioa  and  ft 
half  of  people.  There  are  thousands  of  men  around  us,  and  here 
before  us,  who  till  their  own  soil  with  their  own  hands;  and 
others  who  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  their  own  labor  in  the 
workshops  and  other  places  of  industry;  and  they  are  independ- 
ent, in  principle  and  in  condition,  having  neither  slaves  nor  mas- 
ters, and  not  intending  to  have  either.  These  are  the  men  who 
constitute,  to  a  great  extent.,  the  people  of  Western  New  York. 
But  the  school-house,  I  know,  is  among  them.  Education  is 
among  them.  They  read,  and  write,  and  think.  Here,  too,  are 
women,  educated,  refined,  and  intelligent ;  and  here  are  men 
who  know  the  history  of  their  country,  and  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  the  institutions 'of  their  country;  and  men,  lovers 
of  liberty  always,  and  yet  lovers  of  liberty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  who  mean  to  maintain  that  Constitu- 
tion with  all  their  strength.  1  hope  these  observations  will  sat- 
isfy you  that  I  know  where  I  am,  under  what  responsibility  I 
speak,  and  before  whom  I  appear;  and  I  have  no  desire  that 
any  word  I  shall  say  this  day  shall  be  withhoUlen  from  you  or 
your  children,  or  your  neighbors,  or  the  whole  world  ;  for  I  speak 
before  you  and  before  my  country,  and,  if  it  be  not  too  solemn 
to  say  so,  before  the  great  Author  of  all  thing.s. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  question  in  this  country  now;  or, 
if  there  be  others,  they  are  but  secondary,  or  so  subordinate 
that  they  are  all  absorbed  in  that  great  and  leading  question; 
and  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this :  Can  we  preserve  the 
union  of  the  States,  not  by  coercion,  not  by  military  power,  not 
46' 
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by  angry  controversies ;  but  can  we  of  this  generation,  you  and  1, 
your  friends  and  my  friends,  —  can  we  so  preserve  the  union  of 
these  States,  by  such  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
HtitutJon  ofl  rthall  give  content  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  Jivr 
under  it,  and  draw  us  together,  not  by  military  power,  but  by 
the  silken  cords  of  mutual,  fraternal,  patriotic  affection?  That 
Is  the  question,  and  no  other.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  in  party 
distinctions.  I  am  a  party  man.  There  arc  questionft  belong- 
ing to  party  in  which  I  take  an  interest,  and  there  are  opinioim 
entertained  by  other  parties  whieh  1  repudiate;  but  what  nf  all 
that?  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  it  will  fall,  and  crush 
every  body  in  it.  We  must  see  that  we  mainrain  the  govern- 
inent  which  is  over  us.  We  must  see  that  we  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  must  do  so  without  regard  to  party. 

Now  how  did  this  question  arise?  The  question  is  for  ever 
misstated.  I  dare  say,  if  you  know  much  of  me.  or  of  my  course 
of  public  conduct,  for  the  last  fourteen  months,  you  have  heard 
of  my  attending  Union  meetings,  and  of  my  fervent  admoni* 
tions  at  Union  meetings.  Well,  what  was  the  object  of  those 
meetings?  What  was  their  purpose?  The  object  and  purpose 
have  been  designedly  or  thoughllrssly  misrepresented.  I  had 
an  invitation,  some  time  since,  to  attend  a  Union  meeting  in  the 
county  of  Westchester;  I  could  not  go,  but  wrote  a  letter. 
Well,  soine  wise  man  of  the  East  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
verv  necessary  to  hold  Union  meetings  in  Westchester.  He  did 
not  think  there  were  many  disunionists  about  Tarrytown!  And 
HO  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  total  misapprehension 
of  the  purpose  and  object  of  these  Union  meetings.  Every  one 
knows,  that  there  is  not  a  county,  or  a  city,  or  a  hamlet  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  is  ready  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  but 
only  some  small  bodies  of  funalics.  There  is  no  man  so  insane 
in  the  State,  not  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  to  wish  it.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  We  all  know  that  every  man  and  every 
neighborhood,  and  all  corporations,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
except  those  1  have  mentioned,  are  attached  to  the  Union,  and 
bave  no  idea  of  withdrawing  from  it  But  that  is  not,  I  repeat, 
the  point.  The  question,  fellow-citizens,  (and  I  put  it  to  you  now 
as  the  real  question,)  the  question  is,  Whether  you  and  the  revX 
of  the  people  of  the  great  St^ite  of  New  York,  and  of  all  the 
States,  wilt  so  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  will  so  enact  and  main- 
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tain  laws  to  presence  that  instrument,  that  yon  will  not  only  re- 
main in  the  Union  yourselves,  but  permit  yoiu  brethren  to  remain 
in  it,  and  help  to  perpetuate  it?  '^^at  ia  the  question.  Will  you 
concur  in  measures  nectj.adry  to  maintain  the  Union,  or  will  you 
oppose  8uch  measures?     That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  case. 

There  are  thirty  or  forty  members  of  Congress  from  New 
York;  you  have  your  proportion  in  the  United  States  Senate 
We  have  many  members  of  Congress  from  New  England. 
Will  they  maintain  the  laws  that  are  passed  for  the  administra* 
Hon  of  the  Constitution,  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  South,  so 
that  the  Union  may  be  held  together;  and  not  only  so  that 
we  may  not  go  out  of  it  ourselves,  which  we  are  not  inclined 
to  do,  but  so  that,  by  maintaining  the  rights  of  others,  they 
may  also  remain  in  the  Union  ?  Now,  Gentlemen^  permit  me 
to  say,  that  I  speak  of  no  concessions.  If  the  South  wish  any 
conct'ssioii  from  me,  they  will  not  get  it;  not  a  hair*g  breadth 
of  it.  If  they  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not  find  it, 
and  the  door  will  be  Kihut;  I  concede  nothing.  But  I  say  that  I 
will  maintain  for  them,  as  I  will  maintain  for  you,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  your  rights  under  the  Constitution.  And 
I  shall  never  be  found  to  falter  in  one  or  the  other.  It  is  obvious 
to  eve^  one,  and  we  all  know  it,  that  the  origin  of  the  great 
disturbance  which  agitates  the  country  is  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery in  some  of  the  States;  but  we  must  meet  the  subject;  we 
must  consider  it ;  we  must  deal  with  it  earnestly,  honestly,  and 
justly.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  to  the  confines  of 
Florida,  there  existed,  in  1775,  thirteen  colonies  of  English 
origin,  planted  at  diflerent  times,  and  coming  from  dilfercnt 
parts  of  England,  bringing  with  them  various  habits,  and  estab- 
lishing, each  for  it.sulf,  institutions  entirely  ditVerent  from  the 
institutions  which  they  left,  and  in  many  cases  from  ench  other. 
But  they  were  all  of  English  origin.  The  English  language 
was  theirs,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  theirs,  the  common 
law  of  England  was  theirs,  and  the  Christian  religion  was 
theirs;  and  these  things  held  them  together  by  the  force  of  a 
common  character.  The  aggressions  of  the  parent  state  com- 
pelled llicm  to  assert  their  independence.  They  declared  inde- 
pendence, and  that  immortal  act,  pronounced  on  the  4th  of  Jolyj 
1776,  made  them  independent 
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That  was  an  act  of  union  by  the  United  States  in  Congress? 
assemblfd.  Bui  this  act  of  itself  did  nothing  to  establish  over 
them  a  general  government.  They  had  a  Congress.  They  had 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  prosecute  the  war.  But  thus  fai 
they  were  still,  essentially,  separate  and  independent  each  of 
the  other.  They  had  entered  into  a  simple  confederacy,  anci 
nothing  more.  No  State  was  bound  by  what  it  did  not  itself 
agree  to,  or  what  was  done  ao^'ording  to  the  provisions  of  the 
confederation.  That  was  the  state  of  things,  gentlemen,  at  that 
time.  The  war  went  on;  victory  crowned  the  American  arms: 
our  independence  was  acknowledged.  The  States  were  then 
united  together  under  a  confederacy  of  very  limited  powers.  It 
could  levy  no  taxes.  It  could  not  enforce  it*  own  decrees.  It 
was  a  confederacy,  instead  of  a  united  government.  Experi- 
ence showed  that  this  was  insufficient  and  inefficient  Accord- 
ingly^  beginning  as  far  back  almost  as  the  close  of  the  war, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  united  government, 
a  government  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  government  that 
could  pass  laws  binding  on  the  individual  citizens  of  all  the 
States,  and  which  could  enforce  those  laws  by  its  executive 
powers,  hanng  them  interpreted  by  a  judicial  power  belonging 
to  the  government  itself,  and  yet  a  government  strictly  limited 
in  its  nature.  Well,  Gentlemen,  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  instrument  wa« 
framed  on  the  idea  of  a  limited  government.  It  proposed  to 
leave,  and  did  leave,  the  different  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  States  to  themselves.  It  did  not  propose  consolidation. 
It  did  not  propose  that  the  laws  of  Virginia  should  be  the  laws 
of  New  York,  or  that  the  laws  of  New  York  should  be  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  It  proposed  only  that,  for  certain  purposes 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  should  be  a  united  government, 
and  that  that  government  should  have  the  power  of  executing 
its  own  laws.     AJI  the  rest  was  left  to  the  several  States. 

We  now  come,  Gentlemen,  to  the  very  point  of  the  case.  At 
that  time  slavery  existed  in  the  Southern  States,  entailed  upon 
them  in  the  time  of  the  supremacy  of  British  laws  over  us. 
There  it  was.  It  was  obnoxious  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  and  honestly  and  seriously  disliked,  as  the  records  of  the 
country  will  show,  by  the  Southern  States  themselves.  Now, 
mw  was  it  to  hf  lealt  wit!  ?     Were  the  Northern  and  Middle 
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States  to  exclude  from  the  government  those  States  of  the 
South  which  had  produced  a  Washinglon,  a  Laurens,  and  other 
distinguished  patriots,  who  liad  so  truly  served,  and  so  greatly 
honored,  the  whole  country  ?  Were  they  to  be  excludt*d  from 
the  new  government  because  they  tolenitcd  the  institution  of 
slavery  ?  Your  fatbere  and  my  fathers  did  not  think  so.  They 
did  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  the  slaves 
of  the  Southern  States,  to  cut  off  the  South  from  all  connection 
with  the  North.  Their  views  of  humanity  led  to  no  such 
result;  and  of  courne,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
established,  and  adopted  by  you,  liere  in  New  York,  and  by 
New  England,  it  contained  an  express  provision  of  security  to 
the  persons  who  lived  in  the  Southern  States,  in  regard  to  fugi- 
tives who  owed  them  service ;  that  is  to  say^  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  should  be  restored  to  his 
master  or  owner  if  he  escaped  into  a  free  State.  Well,  that  had 
been  the  history  of  the  country  from  its  first  settlement.  It  was 
a  matter  of  common  practice  to  return  fugitives  before  the  Con- 
stitution  was  formed.  Fugitive  slaves  from  Virginia  to  Massa- 
chusetts were  restored  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  At  that 
day  there  was  a  great  system  of  apprenticeship  at  the  North 
and  many  apprentices  at  the  North,  taking  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  vessels  sailing  to  the  South,  thereby  escaped; 
and  they  were  restored  on  proper  claim  and  proof.  That  ltd  to 
a  clear,  express,  and  well-defined  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  country  on  the  subject.  Now  I  am  aware  that  all  these 
things  are  well  known ;  that  they  have  been  stated  a  thousand 
times ;  but  in  these  days  of  perpetual  discontent  and  misrepre- 
Bentation,  to  state  things  a  thousand  times  is  not  enough;  for 
there  are  persons  whose  consciences,  it  would  seem,  lead  them 
to  consider  it  ttieir  duty  to  deny,  misrepresent,  falsify,  and  cover 
up  truths. 

Now  these  are  words  of  the  Constitution,  fellow-citizens,  which 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  transcribe  therefrom,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read :  — 

^  No  PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR  IN  ONE  StaTE,  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  THEREOF,  ESCAPING  INTO  ANOTHER,  SHALL,  IN  CON8B- 
QirENCE  OP  ANY  LAW  OR  REGULATION  THEREINi  BE  DISCHARGED 
PROM  aUCH  SERVICE  OR  LABOR,  BUT  SHALL  BE  DELIVERED  UP  ON 
CLAIM  OF  THE  PARTY  TO  WHOM  SUCH  SERVICE  OR  LABOR  MAY  BE 
DITK." 
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Is  there  any  mistake  about  that?  Is  t-here  any  forty-shillic _ 
attorney  here  to  make  a  queHiion  of  it?  No.  1  will  nut  dis- 
grace ray  profe»siou  by  supposing  such  a  thing.  There  is  not, 
in  or  out  of  an  attorney's  otlice  in  the  county  of  Erie,  or  eJue- 
where,  one  who  could  raise  a  doubt,  or  a  particle  of  a  doubt, 
about  the  meaning  of  this  proviHion  of  the  Constitution.  He 
may  act  as  witnesses  do,  sometimes,  on  the  stand.  He  may 
wnriggle,  and  twist,  and  say  he  cannot  tell,  or  cannot  reraeinl>eT. 
[  have  seen  many  such  eft'orts  in  my  time,  on  the  part  of 
witnesbee,  to  falsify  and  deny  the  truth.  But  there  is  no  man 
who  can  read  these  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  say  they  are  not  clear  and  imperative.  **  No  per- 
son," the  Constitution  says,  "  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  «ball,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  Why,  you 
may  be  told  by  forty  conventions  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio, 
in  New  York,  or  ebewhere,  that,  if  a  colored  man  come*i  here, 
he  comes  aa  a  freeman  ;  that  is  a  rum  stquilur.  It  is  not  tso.  If 
he  comes  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  the  Constitution  says  he  iji 
not  a  freeman,  and  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  his  service. 

Gentlemen,  lliat  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  mean  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  execute  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  rest  of  it?  I  believe  there 
are  before  me  here  members  of  Congress.  I  suppose  there  may 
be  here  members  of  tlie  State  Icgi.'*iature,  or  executive  oiriccrs 
under  the  State  government  I  suppose  there  may  be  ^udicial 
nnigistrates  of  New  York,  executive  otRcers,  asseasors,  super* 
visors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  constables  t>efore  mc.  Allow 
me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  not,  that  there  cannot  be, 
any  one  of  these  olHcera  in  this  assemblage,  or  elsewhere, 
who  has  not,  according  to  the  form  of  the  usual  obligation, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitution* 
They  have  taken  their  oaths  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Al- 
mighty God,  or  by  uplifted  hand,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  by 
a  S4>lemn  ailirmation,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  cases  ;  but 
among  all  of  them,  there  is  not  a  man  who  holds,  nor  is  there 
any  man   who  can   hold,  any  office  in   the  gift  of  the   United 
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BtatCH,  01  of  this  State,  or  of  any  other  State,  who  dtioa  not 
i>iii(l  hitntM'lf,  by  the  MjJernn  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  support 
fbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Well,  is  he  to  tamper 
with  that?  la  he  to  palter?  Gentlemen,  our  political  duties 
are  as  much  matters  of  conscience  as  any  other  duties:  our 
sacred  domestic  lies,  our  most  endearing  social  relations,  are 
no  more  the  subjects  for  conscientious  consideration  and  con- 
scientious discharge,  than  the  duties  we  enter  upon  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  bonds  of  political 
brotherhood,  which  hold  us  together  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  rest 
upon  the  same  principlcB  of  obligation  as  those  of  domestic 
and  tjoeial  life. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  tJnit  is  the  plain  story  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  State:^,  on  the  question  of  slavery.  I  contend, 
and  have  always  contended,  that,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, any  measure  of  the  government  calculated  to  bring 
more  »lave  territory  into  the  United  States  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Constitution,  and  agaiiist  its  provisions'.  That  is 
my  opinion,  and  it  always  has  been  my  opinion.  It  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  Consititution  of  the  United  States,  or  thought 
to  be  BO,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  to  attach  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  A  treaty  with  France  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Jetferson's  opinion  at  that  moment  was,  that  an  altera- 
tion o(  the  Constitution  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  done. 
In  consequence  of  consitlerations  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer, 
that  opinion  was  abandoned,  and  Louisiana  was  admitted  by 
law,  without  any  provision  in,  or  idtcratJon  of,  the  Conatilution, 
At  that  time  1  was  too  young  to  luild  any  office,  or  take  any 
share  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  coujitry.  Louisiana  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slave  Slate,  and  became  entitled  to  her  representa- 
tion in  Congress  on  the  principle  of  a  mixed  basis.  Florida  was 
afterwards  admitted.  Tijen,  too,  I  was  out  of  Congress.  I  had 
formerly  been  a  member,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Florida  treaty,  or  the  admission  of  Florida, 
My  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  it  was  not  within  the 
original  scope  or  design  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  new  States 
out  of  foreign  tc;rritory ;  and,  for  one,  whatever  may  be  said  at 
the  Syracuse  convention,  or  at  any  other  assemblage  of  insane 
persons,  1  never  would  consent,  and  ntrver  [lave  consented,  that 
there  should  be  one  foot  of  slave  territory  beyond  what  tlie  old 
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thirteen  States  had  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union 
Never,  never!  The  man  cannot  show  his  face  to  me,  and  say 
he  can  prove  that  I  ever  departed  from  that  doctrine.  He  would 
sneak  away,  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  press  to  cry 
out,  What  an  apostate  from  liberty  Daniel  Webster  has  become' 
But  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  fablfier. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  was  in  public  life  when  the  proposition  (o 
annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  brought  forward.  You 
knov/  that  the  revolution  in  Texai*,  which  :*eparated  that  country 
from  Mexico,  occurred  in  tlie  year  1835  or  1836.  1  saw  then, 
and  1  do  not  know  that  it  required  any  particular  foresight,  that 
it  would  be  the  very  next  thing  to  bring  Texas,  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  slave-holding  State,  into  ihis  Union.  I  did  uot 
wait  I  sought  an  oceasion  to  proclaim  my  utter  aversion  to 
any  such  measure,  and  I  determined  to  resist  it  with  all  my 
strength  to  the  last.  On  this  subject^  Gentlemen,  you  will  bear 
with  me,  if  I  now  repeat,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  what 
I  have  before  spoken  elsewhere.  I  was  in  this  cily  in  the  year 
1837,  and,  some  time  before  1  left  New  York  on  that  excursion 
from  which  I  returned  to  this  place,  my  friends  in  New  York 
A^ere  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a  public  dinner  as  a  testimony  of 
their  regard.  I  went  out  of  my  way,  in  a  speech  delivered  In 
Niblo's  Garden,  on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ]  anticipated  the  atttMiipt  to  annex  Texas  as  a  slave  ter- 
ritory, and  said  it  should  be  opposed  by  me  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Well,  there  was  the  press  all  around  me,  —  the  Whig 
press  and  the  Democratic  press.  Some  spoke  in  terms  commen- 
datory enough  of  my  speech,  but  all  agreed  that  1  took  pains 
to  step  out  of  my  way  to  denounce  in  advance  the  annexation 
of  Texas  as  slave  territory  to  the  United  States.  1  said  on  that 
occasion :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is 
likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country  ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire  unwill- 
ingness to  do  uuy  thing  thai  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African  race 
on  this  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding  States  to  the  Union.  When 
I  say  lliat  I  regard  slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,  I  only  use  language  which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men, 
themselves  citizens  of  slave-holding  States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore, 
to  favor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.  We  have  slavery  already 
«mongbt  us.     Tlie  ConstiUition  found  it  in  the  Union ;  it  recognized  al, 
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and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guaranties  wn 
are  a)l  bound,  in  honor,  in  juRiicc,  and  by  the  Constitution.  AU  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  Constitution  in  fuvor  of  the  slave-holding  States 
which  arc  already  In  the  Union  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as 
depends  on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fulness  of  their  spirit  and  to 
the  exactness  of  tlieir  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  States,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Cotigreas.  It  is  u  concern  of  the  States  themselves ; 
they  have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress  bus  no  right- 
ful power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  ilierefore,  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no 
menace,  no  indication  uf  purpose,  which  shall  interfere  or  threaten  to 
interfere  with  the  exclusive  uulhority  of  the  several  States  over  the  sub- 
ject of  sluverj'  as  it  exists  within  their  respective  limits.  All  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  imperative  duty.  But  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  subject  assumes  on 
entirely  dtfiercnt  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties  arc  then  both  differ- 
ent. The  free  States,  and  all  the  States,  are  then  at  liberty  to  accept 
or  to  reject.  When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into  this  politi- 
cal partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such 
new  parlnera  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are  to  bring  along  with 
them  In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  tl)e  United  Slates  will  not  con- 
aent  to  bring  into  llie  Union  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slave-holding 
countrvi  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States.  In  my 
opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to  It.^' 

GeiitJemen,  I  was  mistaken ;  Congress  did  consent  to  the 
bringitig  iu  of  Texas.  They  did  consent,  and  1  was  a  false 
prophet.  Your  own  State  consented,  and  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  Nf w  York  consented.  I  went  into  Congress 
before  the  final  cojisunuuation  of  the  deed,  and  there  I  fought, 
holding  np  both  niy  hands,  and  urging,  with  a  voice  stronger 
than  it  now  is,  my  rcmoiistraiu-e's  against  the  whole  of  it.  But 
you  would  have  it  so,  and  you  did  have  it  so.  Nay,  Gentlemen, 
I  will  tell  the  truth,  whether  it  shames  the  Devil  or  not.  Persons 
who  have  aspired  high  as  lovers  of  liberty,  as  eminent  lovers  of 
the  Wilmot  Provis^o,  as  eminent  Free  Soil  men,  and  who  have 
tnounted  over  our  heads,  and  trodden  us  down  as  if  we  were 
mere  slaves,  insisting  that  they  are  the  only  true  lovers  of  lib- 
erty, ihey  arc  the  men,  the  very  men,  that  brought  Texas  into 
this  Union.  This  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  I  declare  it  before  you,  this  day.  Look  to 
the  journals.  Without  the  consent  of  New  York,  Texas  would 
not  have  come  into  the  Union,  either  under  ihr.  original  reso- 
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'ation»  or  aftxirwarda.  But  New  York  voted  for  the  inensme 
The  two  Senators  from  New  York  volcd  for  it,  aiid  decided  the 
qut'sliiui;  and  you  may  thank  them  for  tlie  glory,  the  renown, 
and  the  happiness  of  having  five  or  six  slave  Slates  added  to  the 
Ujiion.  Do  not  blame  me  for  it.  Let  thera  answer  who  did 
the  ilfvil^  and  who  are  now  proclaiming  themselves  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty,  crying  up  their  Free  Soil  creed,  and  using  it  for 
selJi»h  and  deceptive  purposes.  They  were  the  persons  who 
aided  in  bringing  in  Texas,  It  was  all  fairly  told  to  you,  both 
beforehand  and  afterwards.  You  heard  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
but  i(  one  had  risen  from  the  dead,  such  was  your  devotion  to 
that  policy,  at  t[iat  time,  you  would  not  have  listened  to  him  for 
a  moment,  1  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  persons  now  here 
before  me,  but  of  the  general  political  tone  in  New  York,  and 
especially  of  those  who  are  now  Free  Soil  apostles.  Well,  all 
that  I  do  not  complain  of;  but  I  will  not  now,  or  hereafter,  be* 
fore  the  country,  or  the  world,  consent  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  introdueed  new  slave  power  into  the  Union.  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it 

Then,  again,  Gentlemen,  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  Vast 
lerritory  was  acquired,  and  the  peace  was  made;  and,  much  as 
1  disliked  the  war,  1  disliked  the  peace  more,  because  it  brought 
in  these  territories.  I  wished  for  peace  indeed,  but  I  desired  to 
strike  out  the  grant  of  territory  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  8  12,000,000  on  the  other.  That  territory  was 
unknown  to  me;  1  could  not  tell  what  its  character  might  be. 
The  pliin  came  from  the  South.  1  knew  that  certain  Southern 
gentlemen  wished  the  acquisition  of  Caiilbrnia,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah,  as  a  means  of  extending  slave  power  and  slave  pop- 
ulation. Foreseeing  a  sectional  controversy,  and,  as  I  conceived, 
seeing  how  much  it  would  distract  the  Union,  1  voted  against  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  I  voted  against  the  acquisition.  I  wanted 
none  of  her  territory,  neither  California,  New  Mexico,  nor  Utah. 
They  were  rather  ultra- American,  as  I  thought  They  were  far 
from  us,  and  I  saw  that  they  might  lead  to  a  political  con- 
flict, and  I  voted  against  them  ail,  against  the  treaty  and 
against  the  [)eace,  rather  than  have  the  territories.  Seeing  that 
it  would  be  an  occasion  of  dispute,  that  by  the  controversy  the 
whole  Union  would  be  agitated,  Messrs.  Berrien,  Badger,  and 
other  respectable  and  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  voted 
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agaiudtt  the  acquisition,  and  the  treaty  which  secured  it;  and  if 
the  rupD  of  the  North  hud  voted  the  suiiie  way,  we  should  huvo 
lM*eii  ypari^d  all  the  diificulties  that  have  grown  out  of  it  We 
»hoidd  have  had  peace  without  the  territorieH. 

Now  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  Gentlemen,  that  there  were 
!tome  persons  in  the  South  who  supposed  that  Californiaj  if  it 
caiue  into  the  Union  at  uU.  would  coirie  in  as  a  slave  State. 
You  know  the  extraordinary  events  which  immediately  oocuired, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  emigration  by  the  dii*covery  of  gold. 
You  know  that  crowds  of  Northern  [leople  immedluU-Iy  rushed 
to  California,  and  that  an  African  slave  could  no  more  live  there 
among  them,  than  he  could  live  on  the  top  oi  Mount  Heela. 
Of  necessity  it  became  a  free  State,  and  that,  no  doubt,  wan  a 
soiuce  of  nuieh  disappointment  to  the  South.  And  then  there 
were  New  Mexico  and  Utah;  what  was  to  be  done  with  them? 
Why,  Gentlemen,  from  the  be^t  investigation  1  had  given  to  the 
subject,  and  the  reflection  I  had  devoted  to  it,  1  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mountains  of  New  Mexic^j  and  Utah  could  no  more 
sustain  American  slavery  than  the  snows  of  Canada.  I  saw  it 
was  inj possible,  I  thought  so  then;  it  is  quite  evident  now. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  apply  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  to  New  Mexicro  and  Utah,  it  appeared  to  me  just 
as  absurd  as  to  ap|>ly  it  here  in  Western  New  York,  I  saw 
that  the  snow-capped  hills,  the  eternal  mountain:*,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  those  countries  would  never  support  slavery.  No  man 
could  carry  a  slave  there  with  any  expcftntion  of  profit.  If 
could  not  be  done ;  and  as  the  South  regarded  tht^  Proviso  as 
merely  a  source  of  irritation,  and  as  designe<l  by  some  to  irritate, 
1  thought  it  unwise  to  apply  it  to  New  Mexico  or  Utah.  I 
voted  accordingly,  and  who  doubts  now  the  correctness  of  that 
vote?  The  law  admitting  those  territories  passed  without  any 
proviso.  Is  there  a  slave,  or  will  there  ever  be  one,  in  either  of 
those  territories?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States 
no  stupid  as  not  to  see,  at  this  moment,  that  such  a  thing  wajj 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  only  calculated  to  irritate 
ind  to  oft'end.  I  am  not  one  who  is  disposed  to  create  irrita- 
tion, or  give  offence  among  brethren,  or  to  break  up  fraternal 
friendship,  without  cause.  The  question  was  accordingly  left 
legally  open,  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  go  to  New 
Mexico  or  Utah.     There  is  no  slaveiy  there,  it  is  utterly  imprac* 
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ticable  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  such  a  region,  and 
utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it  could  exist  there.  No  one, 
who  docs  not  mean  to  deceive,  will  now  pretend  it  can  exist 
there. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  race  of  agitators  all  over  the 
country;  some  connected  with  the  press,  some,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  belonging  to  the  learned  professions.  They  agitate;  their 
livelihood  consists  in  agitating;  their  freehold,  their  copyhold, 
their  capital,  thpir  all  in  all,  depend  on  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind.  The  events  now  brielly  alluded  to  were  going  on 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850.  There  were  two  great 
questions  before  the  public  There  was  the  question  of  the 
Texan  boundary,  and  of  a  government  for  Utah  and  New  Mex* 
ico,  which  I  con:*ider  as  one  question ;  and  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  making  a  provision  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves. 
On  these  subjects,  1  have  something  to  say.  Texas,  as  you 
know,  established  her  independence  of  Mexico  by  her  revolution 
and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  made  her  a  sovereign 
power.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  what  I  then  anticipated 
from  the  movement,  namely,  that  she  would  ask  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  slave  Stat«.  We  admitted  her  in  1845,  and  we 
admitted  her  as  a  slave  State.  We  admitted  her  also  wath  an 
undefmed  boundary;  remember  that  She  claimed  by  conquest 
the  whole  of  that  territory  commonly  called  New  Mexico,  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  She  clainxed  also  those  limits  which  her 
constitution  had  declared  and  marked  out  as  the  proper  limitB 
of  Texas.  This  was  her  claim,  and  when  she  was  admitted 
into  the  United  States,  the  United  States  did  not  define  her  ter- 
ritory. They  admitted  her  as  she  was  We  took  her  as  she 
defined  her  own  limits,  and  with  the  power  of  making  four  ad- 
ditional slave  States.  1  say  "we,"  but  1  do  not  mean  that 
I  was  one ;  1  mean  the  United  States  admitted  her. 

What,  tlien,  was  the  state  of  things  jn  1850?  There  was  Tex- 
as ciuiiniug  all,  or  a  great  part,  ol  that  which  the  United  States 
had  acquired  from  Mexico  as  New  Mexico.  She  claimed  that  it 
belonged  to  her  by  conquest  and  by  her  admission  into  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  ready  to  maintain  her  claim  by  force  of  arms. 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
country  who  does  not  know,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  1850, 
there  was  great  agitation  throughout  the  whole  South.     Who 
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does  not  know  that  six  or  seven  of  tlie  largest  States  of  the 
South  had  already  lakiMi  measures  looking  toward  secession ; 
were  preparing  for  disunion  in  some  way?  They  concurred  ap- 
parently, at  least  some  of  them,  with  Texas,  while  Texas  was 
prepared  or  preparing  to  enforce  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 
Troops  were  enlisted  by  her,  and  many  thousand  persons  in  the 
South  dlsalit-'cted  towards  the  Union>  or  desirous  of  breaking 
it  up,  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Texas;  to  jom 
her  ranks,  and  see  what  they  could  make  in  a  war  to  establish 
the  right  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico.  The  public  mind  was  dis- 
turbed. A  considerable  part  of  the  South  was  disaffected  towards 
the  Union,  and  in  a  condition  to  adopt  any  course  that  should 
be  violent  and  defltxuctive. 

What  then  was  to  be  done,  as  far  as  Texas  was  concerned  ? 
Allow  me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  sorts  of  foresight. 
There  is  a  military  foresight,  which  sees  what  will  be  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  there  is  also  a  statesmanlike  fore- 
sight, whioli  looks  not  to  the  result  of  battles  and  carnage,  but 
to  the  results  of  political  disturbances,  the  violence  of  faction 
carried  into  military  operations,  and  the  horrors  attendant  on 
civil  war.  I  never  had  a  doubt,  that,  if  the  administration  of 
General  Taylor  had  gone  to  war,  and  had  sent  troops  into 
New  Mexico,  the  Texan  forces  would  have  been  subdued  in  a 
week.  The  power  on  one  side  was  far  superior  to  all  the  power 
on  the  other.  But  what  then  ?  What  if  Texan  troops,  assist- 
ed by  thousands  of  volunteers  from  the  disaffected  States,  had 
gone  to  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  defeated  and  turned  back? 
Would  that  have  settled  the  boundary  quesficin?  Now,  Gentle- 
men, I  wish  I  had  ten  thousand  voices.  I  wish  I  could  draw 
Hround  me  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  I 
could  make  them  all  hear  what  I  now  declare  on  my  conscience 
as  my  solemn  belief,  before  the  Power  who  sit,s  on  high,  and  who 
will  judge  you  and  me  hereafter,  that,  if  this  Texan  controversy 
had  not  been  settled  by  Congress  in  the  manner  it  was,  by 
the  po-called  adjustment  measures,  civil  war  would  have  ensued; 
blood,  American  blood,  would  have  been  shed ;  and  who  can 
toll  what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  Gentlemen,  in 
an  honorable  war,  ii'  a  foreign  foe  invade  ua,  if  our  rights  are 
threatened,  if  it  be  necessary  to  defend  them  by  arms,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  blood.  And  if  I  am  too  old  myself,  1  hope  there  an 
47- 
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those  connocf^d  with  me  by  ties  of  relationship  who  are  young, 
and  willing  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last  drop  of  theii  blood. 
Hut  1  cannot  express  the  horror  I  feel  at  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  a  controversy  between  one  of  these  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  I  gee  in  it  a  total  and  entire 
disruption  of  all  those  ties  that  make  u?  a  gn»at-  and  happy  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen,  this  was  the  great  question,  the  leadijig  qoes- 
tioHj  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1H50< 

Then  there  was  the  other  matter,  and  that  was  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Let  me  say  u  word  aboni  that.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  during  Washington's  adminisira* 
tion,  in  the  year  1793,  there  was  passed,  by  general  consent,  a 
law  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  Hardly  any  one  op- 
posed it  at  that  period  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  the  Constitution  into  efleet;  the  great  men  of  New 
England  and  New  York  all  concurred  in  it.  It  passed,  and 
answered  alt  the  purposes  expected  from  it,  till  about  the  year 
1841  or  1842,  when  the  States  interfered  to  make  enactments  in 
opposition  to  it.  The  act  of  Congress  said  that  State  magis* 
trates  might  execute  the  duties  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  Statea 
passed  enactments  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  State  officm 
who  exercised  authorily  untler  the  law,  or  assisted  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  others  denied  the  use  of  their  jails  to  carry  the  law  into 
efteet;  and,  in  general,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850, 
it  had  become  absolutely  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
pass  some  law  for  the  execution  of  this  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  or  else  give  up  that  provision  entirely.  That  was  the 
qnesfion.  I  was  in  Congress  when  it  was  brought  forward. 
I  was  for  a  proper  law.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  a  diiferent 
law;  I  was  of  opinion  that  a  summary  trial  by  a  jury  might 
be  had,  which  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  North,  and  pro- 
dace  no  harm  to  those  who  claimed  the  service  of  fugitives; 
but  I  left  the  Senate,  and  went  to  another  station,  before  any 
law  was  passed.  The  law  of  1850  passed.  Now  I  undertake-, 
as  a  lawyer,  and  on  my  professional  character,  to  say  to  yon, 
and  to  all,  that  the  law  of  1850  is  decidedly  .more  favonible 
to  the  fugitive  than  General  Washington's  law  of  1793;  and  I 
will  tell  yon  why.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  law  places  the 
power  in  much  higher  hands;  in  the  hands  of  independent 
jndges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  (Courts,  and  District  Courta 
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«nd  of  commisaionpra  who  are  appoink'd  to  office  for  their  legal 
learning.  Every  fugitive  is  brought  before  a  tribunal  of  high 
charHot<?r,  of  eminent  ability,  of  respectable  station.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  when  a  claimant  conies  from  Virginia  to  New  York, 
to  say  that  one  A  or  one  B  has  run  away,  or  is  a  fugitive  from 
service  or  labor,  he  brings  with  him  a  record  of  the  court,  of  the 
county  from  which  he  comcf*,  and  thai  record  must  be  pworn  to 
before  a  magistrate,  and  certified  by  the  county  clerk,  and  bear 
an  official  senl.  The  affidavit  must  state  that  A  or  B  had  de- 
parted under  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  had  gone  to 
another  State;  and  that  record  under  seal  is,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  full  credit  in  every  State.  "Well, 
the  claimant  or  his  agent  comes  here,  and  he  presents  to  yon  the 
seal  of  the  court  in  Virginia,  afHxed  to  a  record  of  his  declara- 
tion, that  A  or  B  had  escaped  from  service.  He  must  then  prove 
that  the  fugitive  is  here.  He  brings  a  witness;  he  is  asked  if 
this  is  the  man,  and  he  proves  it;  or,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
fact  would  be  admitted  by  the  fugitive  himself. 

Such  is  the  present  law;  and,  much  opposed  and  maligned 
as  it  is,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  fugitive  slave  than  the  law 
enacted  during  Washington's  administration,  in  1793,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  North  as  well  as  by  the  South.  The  present 
violent  opposition  has  sprung  up  in  modcrtJ  times.  From  whom 
does  this  clamor  come?  Why,  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
antishivery  conventions;  look  at  their  resolutions.  Do  you  find 
among  those  persons  who  oppose  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
any  admission  whatever,  that  any  law  ought  to  be  passed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  .solemn  Rti[tul:itions  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Tell  me  any  such  case;  tell  me  if  any  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  at  Syracuse  favorable  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Constitution.  Not  one!  The  fact  is.  Gentlemen,  they 
oppose  the  constitutional  provision;  they  oppose  the  whole  I 
Not  a  man  of  them  admits  that  there  ought  to  be  any  law  on 
the  subject.  They  deny,  altogether,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  carrie<i  into  effect.  Look  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  antislavery  conventions  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  What  do  they 
say?  "That,  so  help  them  God,  no  colored  man  shall  be  sent 
from  the  State  of  New  York  back  to  his  master  in  Virginia!" 
Do  not   they  say   that?     And,   to  the   fulfilment  of  that  they 
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"pledge  their  lives^  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.*'  Tbcii 
sacred  honor!  They  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  viotaU*  the 
Constitution  ;  they  pledi^e  llieir  sacred  honor  to  commit  treason 
against  the  laws  of  their  country  I 

1  have  already  stated,  Grentlemen,  what  your  observation  of 
these  things  must  have  taught  you.  I  will  only  recur  to  the 
subject  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  you,  aa  pub- 
lic men  and  private  men,  as  good  men  and  patriotic  men,  that 
you  ought^  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  and  influence,  to  see  \o 
it  that  such  laws  are  established  and  maintained  aa  shall  keep 
you,  and  the  South,  and  the  West,  and  all  the  country,  togeth- 
er, on  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  I  say,  that  what  is  de- 
manded of  us  is  to  fulfil  our  constitutional  duties,  anil  to  do  for 
the  South  what  the  South  has  a  right  to  demand. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  some  time  before  the  public  My 
character  is  known,  my  life  is  before  the  country.  I  profe:s«  to 
love  liberty  as  much  as  any  man  living;  but  I  profesis  to  lo%*e 
American  liberty,  that  liberty  whicli  is  seciured  to  the  country  by 
the  government  under  which  wc  live;  and  I  have  no  great  opin-  ^ 
ion  of  that  other  and  higher  liberty  which  disregards  the  re-H 
Btraints  of  law  and  of  the  Constitution.  1  hold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  be  the  bulwark,  the  only  bulwark,  of  our 
liberties  and  of  our  national  character.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  should  become  slaves  under  the  C-onstitution.  That  is  not 
American  liberty.  That  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  Union  for  which 
our  fathers  fought,  that  liberty  which  has  given  us  a  right  to  be 
known  and  respected  all  over  the  world.  1  mean  only  to  say, 
that  I  am  for  constitutional  liberty.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be 
as  free  as  the  Constitution  of  the  w)untry  makes  me. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  say,  that,  as  much  as  I  respect  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Western  New  York,  as  much  as  I 
wish  to  retain  their  good  opinion,  if  I  should  ever  hereafter 
be  placed  in  any  situation  in  public  life,  let  me  tell  you  now 
that  you  must  not  expect  from  me  the  slightest  variation,  even 
of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  a  Northern  man.  I  was  born  at  the  North,  educated  at 
the  North,  have  lived  all  my  days  at  the  North.  I  know  five 
hundred  Northern  men  to  one  Southern  man.  My  sympathies 
all  my  sympathies,  my  love  of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  of  every 
color,  are  the  same  as  yours.     My  affections  and  hopes  in  that 
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respect  are  exactly  like  yours.  I  wish  to  see  all  men  free,  all 
men  happy.  1  have  few  personal  associations  out  of  the  North- 
ern States.  My  people  are  your  people.  And  yet  I  am  told 
sometimes  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  liberty,  because  T  am  not 
a  Free  8oil  man.  What  am  I?  What  was  I  ever?  What 
shall  I  be  hereafter,  if  I  could  sacrifice,  for  any  consideration, 
that  love  of  American  liberty  which  has  glowed  in  my  breast 
^ince  my  infancy,  and  whlrh,  I  hope,  will  never  leave  me  till  I 
expire? 

Grentlemen,  1  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States; 
but  it  is  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it- 
It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
some  remedy  for  this  evil  may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  here- 
after. But,  in  the  mean  time,  1  hold  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect  from  me,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it;  that  I  shall  be  other- 
wise than  frank  ajid  decisive.  I  would  not  part  with  my  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle, 
for  all  that  the  world  possesses.  You  will  find  me  true  to  the 
North,  because  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  North.  My 
affections,  my  children,  my  hopes,  my  every  thing,  are  with  the 
North.  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  country,  as  one  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  tho 
blessing  of  God  I  will  be  just 

Gentlemen,  1  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused.  Yes,  libelled 
and  abused.  But  it  does  not  disturb  me.  I  have  not  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  a  great  many  years  from  any  such  cause.  I  have 
some  talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be 
libelled  ?  Is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled 
and  abused  ?  Do  not  some  people  call  it  a  covenant  with  hell  ? 
Is  not  Washington  libelled  and  abused?  Is  he  not  called  a 
bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African  negro  ?  Are  not  oui 
fathers  libelled  and  abused  by  their  own  children  ?  And  ungrate- 
ful children  they  are.  How,  then,  shall  I  escape?  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  uo  bad 
motive  to  any  men  of  chamctcr  and  fair  standing.  The  great 
settlement  measures  of  the  last  Congress  are  laws.  Many 
respectable  men,  representatives  from  your  own  State  and  from 
other  States,  did  not  concur  in  them.  I  do  not  impute  any  bad 
motive  to  them.     I  am  ready  to  believe  they  are  Americans  all 
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They  may  not  have  thought  these  laws  necessary;  or  they  rat 
have  thought  that  they  would  be  enacted  without  their  concor 
rence.  Let  all  that  pass  avvay.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will 
stand  by  what  is  done,  and  ^tand  up  for  their  country,  and  say 
that,  as  these  laws  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, we  must  stand  by  theni  and  live  by  them,  I  will  respect 
them  all  as  friends. 

Now,  Grentieraen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  What  do  you  tbiok 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if 
these  laws  had  not  been  passed  by  the  last  Congress?  if  the 
question  of  the  Texas  boundary  had  not  been  settled  ?  if  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  Imd  been  left  as  desert-places,  and  no  govern- 
ment had  been  provided  for  them?  And  if  the  other  great 
object  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstacles, 
the  restoration  of  fugitives,  had  not  been  provided  for^  I  ask, 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now?  Yon 
men  of  Erie  County,  you  men  of  New  York,  I  conjure  you  to 
go  home  to-night  and  meditate  on  this  subject.  What  would 
have  been  the  state  of  this  country,  now,  at  this  moment,  if  these 
laws  had  not  been  passed?  1  have  given  my  opinion  that  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war.  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration ;  meditate  on  it;  do  not  be  carried  away  by 
any  abstract  notions  or  metaphysical  ideas;  think  practically  en 
the  great  question,  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  at  this  moment,  if  we  had  not  settled  these  agi- 
tating questions?  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  there  would  ha\e 
been  a  civil  war. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  ine,  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to 
myself?  I  have  been  a  long  time  in  public  life;  of  course,  not 
many  years  remain  to  me.  At  the  commencement  of  1850,  I 
looked  anxiously  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  I  thought 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the  existing  controversies 
unadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in  leaving  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  without  any  government,  a  prey  to  the  power 
of  Texas.  I  saw  the  condition  of  things  arising  from  the  inter- 
ference of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  tt  e 
Constitution  in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  1 
saw  these  things,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  encoujiter  what- 
ever might  betide  me  in  the  attempt  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe.      And  aJlow  nie  to  add  something  wtiich  is  not 
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untireiy  unworthy  of  notice.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Rep* 
reaentativos  told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  Hat  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  speeches  which  had  been  made  in  Congress  on  the 
slavery  question.  "  That  is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,"  J 
•aid;  "but  bow  is  that?"  "Why,"  said  he,  «a  Northern  man 
gets  up  and  speaks  with  considerable  power  and  fluency  until 
the  Speaker's  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  he  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer 
the  sun,  and  he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the 
North.  He  speaks  his  hour,  and  is  in  turn  knocked  down.  And 
90  it  has  gone  on,  until  I  have  got  one  hundred  and  forty 
speeches  on  my  list"  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  where  are  they,  and 
what  are  they  ?  "  "  If  the  speaker,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Northern 
man,  he  held  forth  against  slavery ;  and  if  he  was  from  the 
South,  he  abused  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  were  sent 
by  the  members  to  their  own  localities,  where  they  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  local  irritation  already  existing.  No  man  reads 
both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  not  heard ;  and 
the  speeches  sent  from  Washington  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character." 

Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  something  ranst 
be  done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifference  on  a 
danger  of  so  formidable  a  character.  I  am  a  Massachui^etts 
man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what  Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  I  felt  the  importance  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long  con- 
fided the  trust  of  representing  her  in  either  house  of  Congress. 
As  1  honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her 
in  my  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

And  now  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, I  had  taken  a  different  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  par- 
ticularly to  an  individual  so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose 
that,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  instead  of  making  a  speech 
that  would,  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile  the  countiyf 
1  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  the  Antislavery  party. 
Suppose  I  had  said,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
accommodation;  we  will  admit  no  compromise;  we  will  let 
Texas  invade  New  Mexico;  we  will  leave  New  Mexico  and 
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Utah  to  take  care  ol  themselves;  we  will  plant  ourselves  < 
the  Wilmot  Proviso^  lei  the  consequences  be  what  they  may." 
Now,  Grentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  consequences 
would  have  followed  from  such  a  course  on  my  part ;  but  sup- 
pose I  had  taken  such  a  course.  How  couJd  1  be  blamed  for 
it?  Was  I  not  a  Northern  man?  Did  I  not  know  Massachu- 
setts feelings  and  prejudices?  But  what  of  that?  I  am  an 
American.  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  myself  half  a  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to 
my  country,  to  my  own  reputation;  for  I  flattered  myself  that  a 
service  of  forty  years  had  given  me  Pome  character,  on  which  I 
had  a  right  to  repose  for  my  justification  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  unjjopularity.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  course,  and  I  did  not  care 
what  was  to  be  the  consequence.  I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  in  a 
very  alarming  crisis,  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my 
whole  country ;  and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  coun- 
try together.  I  cared  for  nothing,  1  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  1 
meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  performed  makes  a  man  happy ; 
duty  neglected  makes  a  man  unhappy.  I  therefore,  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragements  and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to  go 
forth  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  your  country,  de- 
manded of  me.  And,  Grentlemen,  allow  me  to  say  here  to*day, 
that  if  the  fate  of  John  Rogers  had  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  1 
had  seen  the  stjike,  if  I  had  heard  the  faggots  already  crackling, 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  I  would  have  gone  on  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  1  thought  my  country  callcHJ  upon  me 
to  perform.  1  w^ould  have  become  a  martyr  to  save  that 
country. 

And  now,  Grentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Live 
like  patriots,  live  like  Americana.  Live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you;  and 
if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  hereafter  should  be  inconsistent,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and  principles  which  I 
have  this  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for  ever  from 
your  recollection, 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


On  hU  journey  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  Mr.  Webster  received,  be* 
fore  reaching  Albany,  the  following  letter  of  invitation:  — 

"StB, — The  subscribers,  having  learned  that  you  will  probably  paaa 
through  our  city  early  in  the  ensuing  week,  respectfully  request  an  op- 
{>ortunily  for  our  citizens  generally,  irrespective  of  party,  and  especially 
the  young  men  of  Albany,  to  testify  their  admiration  of  your  character 
aud  talents  as  an  American  statesman,  and  their  high  appreciation  of 
your  public  services  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

"  They  therefore  respectfully  invite  you  to  partake  with  them  of  a 
dinner  at  Congress  Hall,  on  the  day  of  your  arrival,  or  such  other  day 
as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

"  They  beg  leave  to  add,  thai,  if  your  health  will  permit  you  to  ad- 
dress our  citizens  at  the  CapitoJ,  it  would  afford  them  great  gratification 
to  hear  your  views  upon  public  affairs  and  tlie  general  condition  of  the 
country. 

'^  Albany,  May  2A,  1851." 


This  letter  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Albany,  witliout  distinction  of  party. 

The  invitation  having  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Webster,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  public  reception  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  A  platform 
was  erected  near  tlie  Capitol,  to  which,  at  two  o^cIock,  P.  M.,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  he  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Rice  and  Porter,  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  young  men  of  Albany.  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  the 
immense  assembly  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  and,  after  the  acclama- 
tion with  which  he  was  received  had  subsided,  delivered  the  following 
speech. 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  OF  ALBANY; 


Fellow-Citizens, —  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  occasion,  and  I 
esteem  it  an  uncommon  and  extraordinary  honor,  to  the  young 
men  of  this  city  of  Albany,  and  it  is  my  &rst  duty  to  express  to 
these  young  men  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  respect  they  have 
manifested  towards  me.  Nevertheless,  young  men  of  Albany, 
I  do  not  mistake  you,  or  your  object,  or  your  purpose.  I  am 
proud  to  take  to  myself  whatever  may  properly  belong  to  me, 
as  a  token  of  personal  and  political  regard  on  your  part  But 
I  know,  young  men  of  Albany,  it  is  not  J,  but  the  cause;  it 
is  not  I,  but  your  own  generous  attachments  to  your  country ; 
it  is  not  I,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  has  bound 
together  your  ancestors  and  mine,  and  all  of  us,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  —  it  is  this  that  has  brought  you  here  to-day,  to 
testify  your  regard  toward  one  who,  to  the  best  of  his  humble 
ability,  has  sustained  that  cause  before  the  country.  G^o  on, 
young  men  of  Albany  1  Go  on,  young  men  of  the  United 
States!  Early  manhood  is  the  chief  prop  and  support,  the 
great  reliance  and  hope,  for  the  preservation  of  public  liberty  and 
the  institutions  of  the  land.  Early  manhood  is  ingenuous,  gen- 
erous, just  It  looks  forward  to  a  long  life  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
and  it  means  that  it  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  a  life  of 
honor,  of  usefulness,  and  success,  in  all  the  professions  and  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  that  it  shall  close,  when  close  it  must,  with 
some  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Go  on,  then ;  up- 
hold the  institutions  under  which  you  were  born.  You  are 
manly  and  bold.  You  fear  nothing  but  to  do  wrong ;  dread 
nothing  but  to  be  found  recreant  to  your  country. 

*  Delivered  on  the  28ih  of  May,  1851,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Young  Men  of 
&lb«ay,  in  ibe  i'ublio  Squaru  of  ibe  CapiUil  in  ihal  Citv. 
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Gentlemen,  I  certainly  had  no  expectation  of  appearing  before 
such  an  a»»emblage  as  this  to-day.  It  is  not  probable  that,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  I  may  again  addrnss  any  large  meeting  of 
my  fellow-citizens.  If  I  should  not,  and  if  this  should  be  the 
last,  or  among  the  last,  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  I  am  to 
appear  before  any  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  country,  I 
•hall  not  regret  that  that  appearance  was  here.  I  find  myself  in 
the  political  capita)  of  the  greatest,  most  commercial,  most  pow- 
erful Slate  of  the  Union.  I  find  myself  here  by  the  invitation 
of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  without  distinction  of 
party.  I  consider  the  occasion  as  somewhat  august.  I  know 
that  among  those  who  now  listen  to  me  there  are  some  of  the 
wisest,  the  best,  tlie  most  patTiotic,  and  the  most  ex|>crieuced 
public  and  private  men  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here  aie 
governors  and  ex-governors,  here  are  judges  and  ejc-judges,  of 
high  character  and  high  station;  and  here  are  persons  from  all 
the  walks  of  professional  and  private  life,  distinguished  for  tal- 
ent, and  virtue,  and  eminence.  Fellow-citizens,  before  such  an 
assemblage,  and  on  such  an  invitation,  I  feel  bound  to  guard 
every  opinion  and  every  expression ;  to  speak  with  precision  such 
sentiments  as  I  advance,  and  to  be  careful  in  all  that  I  say,  tha 
I  may  not  be  raiHapprehended  or  misrepresented. 

1  am  requested,  fellow^tizens,  by  those  who  invited  me,  to 
express  my  sentiments  on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  interesting  questions  which  are  before  us.  Thia 
proves,  Gentlemen,  that  in  their  opinion  there  are  questions 
eometimes  arising  which  range  above  all  party,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences and  conaiderations  and  interests  of  party.  It  proves 
more ;  it  proves  that,  in  their  judgment,  this  is  a  time  in  which 
public  affairs  rise  in  importance  above  the  range  of  party,  and 
draw  to  them  an  interest  paramount  to  all  party  considerations. 
If  this  be  not  so,  I  am  here  without  object,  and  you  are  listening 
to  me  for  no  purpose  whatever. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  condition  of  public  affairs 
which  makes  it  necessary  and  proper  for  men  to  meet,  and  con- 
fer together  on  the  state  of  the  country  ?  What  are  the  qaeft> 
tions  which  are  transcending,  subduing,  and  overwhelming  party, 
inciting  honest,  well-meaning  persons  to  lay  party  aside,  and  to 
meet  and  confer  for  the  general  weal?  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
enter  at  large  into  many  of  these  questions,  nor  into  any  length* 
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\d  discussion  of  the  state  of  public  affaire,  but  shall  endeavor 
in  general  to  state  what  that  condition  is,  what  those  questionii 
are,  and  to  pronounce  a  oonscicutiouB  judgment  of  my  own 
upon  the  whole. 

The  last  Congress,  fellow-citizens,  passed  laws  called  adjust- 
ment measures,  or  settlement  measures ;  laws  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  certain  internal  and  domestic  controversies  existing  in 
thft  country,  and  some  of  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time. 
These  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional  majorities  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  They  received  the  constitutional  approba- 
tion of  the  President  They  ary  the  laws  of  the  land.  To 
some  or  all  of  them,  indeed  to  all  of  them,  at  the  time  of  theii 
passage,  there  existed  warm  and  violt-nt  opposition.  None  of 
them  passed  without  heated  discussion.  Government  was  es- 
tablished in  each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
but  not  without  opposition.  The  boundary  of  Texas  was  set- 
tled by  compromise  with  that  State,  but  not  without  determinoo 
and  earnest  resistance.  These  laws  all  passed,  however,  and, 
as  they  have  now  become,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irre- 
pealable,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  detain  you  by  dis- 
cussing their  merits  or  demerita.  Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  I 
desire,  on  this  and  all  public  occasions,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  manner,  to  declare,  that  I  hold  some  of  these  laws,  and 
especially  that  which  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Texas,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace. 

I  will  not  now  argue  that  point,  nor  lay  before  you  at  length 
the  circumstances  which  existed  at  that  time;  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  things  in  so  many  of  the  Southern  States;  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  States  harl  adopted  measures  for  the  separation 
of  the  Union ;  or  the  fact  that  Texas  was  preparing  to  assert  her 
claims  to  territory  which  New  Mexico  thought  was  hers  by 
right,  and  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  tired  of  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  private  life,  were  ready  to  rise  and  unite  in  any 
enterprise  that  might  offer  itself  to  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
direct  conflict  with  the  authority  of  this  government  I  say, 
therefore,  without  going  into  the  argument  with  any  detail, 
that  in  March  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  my  duty  to  address 
Congress  on  these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious 
belief,  and  it  still  remains  unshaken,  that  if  the  controversy  with 
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Texas  ix>uld  not  be  amicably  adjusted,  there  must,  in  all  proba 
bility,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  snch  a  prospect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted  that  no 
opposition  conld  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  suppressed}  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on 
which  standard  victory  should  perch.  But  what  of  that?  I  was 
not  anxious  about  military  consequences;  I  looked  to  the  civil 
and  political  state  of  thiii^,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country,  if,  in  this  state  of 
agitation,  if»  in  this  vastly  extended^  though  not  generally  per- 
vading feeling  at  the  South,  war  should  break  out  and  blood- 
shed should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union?  That  was 
enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider;  and  if  the  chances 
had  been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  re- 
sultf  I  should  still  have  felt  that  that  one  thousandth  chance 
should  be  guarded  against  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  because. 
Gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has  passed,  and 
especially  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  together,  I  yet  believe 
firmly  that  this  Union,  once  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  accord- 
mg  to  all  human  experience,  of  being  reconstructed  in  its  origi- 
nal character,  of  being  re-ceraented  by  any  chemistry,  or  art,  or 
effort,  or  skill  of  man. 

Now,  then,  Gentlemen,  let  us  pass  from  those  measures  which 
are  now  accomplished  and  settled.  California  is  in  the  Union, 
and  cannot  be  got  out;  the  Texas  boundary  is  settled,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed ;  Utah  and  New  Mexico  are  Territories,  under 
provision  of  law,  according  to  accustomed  usage  in  former  cases ; 
and  these  things  may  be  regarded  as  tinally  adjusted.  But  then 
there  was  another  subject,  equally  agitating  and  equally  irritat- 
ing, which,  in  its  nature,  must  always  be  subject  to  reconsider- 
ation or  proposed  amendment,  and  that  is,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  passed  at  the  same  session  of  Congress. 

Allow  me  to  advert,  very  shortly,  to  what  I  consider  the 
ground  of  that  law.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  it  wa«  very 
much  opposed  in  the  Northern  States;  sometimes  with  aryni" 
ment  not  unfair,  often  by  mere  ebuUition  of  party,  and  orten  by 
those  whirlwinds  of  fanaticism  that  raise  a  dust  and  blind  the 
eyes,  but  produce  no  other  etfect     Now,  Gentlemen,  this  que* 
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tion  of  the  propriety  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  the  enactment 
of  i»ome  such  law,  ia  a  question  that  must  be  met  Its  enemies 
will  not  let  it  sleep  or  slumber.  They  will  "give  neither  sleep 
to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids"  so  long  as  they  can 
agitate  it  before  the  people.  It  is  with  them  a  topic,  a  desirable 
topic,  and  all  who  have  much  experience  in  political  affairs 
know,  that.,  for  party  men  and  in  party  times,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  so  desirable  as  a  topic.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  this  question.  I  am  ready  to  meet  it,  and  ready  to  say 
that  it  was  right,  proper,  expedient,  and  just  that  a  suitable  law 
should  be  passed  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  found  in 
free  States,  to  their  owners  in  slave  States.  I  am  ready  to  say 
that,  because  I  o(dy  repeat  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  considered  a  plagiarist,  nor  a  feeble 
imitator  of  other  men's  language  and  sentiments,  when  I  repeat 
and  announce  to  every  part  of  the  Union,  to  you,  here,  and  at 
all  times,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed  ia 
the  Southern  States,  and  had  existed  there  fur  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  We  of  the  North  were  not  guilty  of  its  introduc- 
tion. That  generation  of  men,  even  in  the  South,  were  not 
guilty  of  it-  It  had  been  introduced  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  mother  country,  before  the  United  States  were  independent; 
indeed,  before  there  were  any  authorities  in  the  Colonies  com- 
petent to  resist  it.  Why,  Gentlemen,  men's  opinions  have  so 
changed  on  this  subject,  and  properly,  the  world  has  come  to  hold 
sentiments  so  much  more  just,  that  we  can  hardly  believe,  what  ia 
certainly  true,  that  at  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the 
English  government  insisted  on  tlie  fulfilment,  to  its  full  extent, 
of  a  condition  in  the  treaty  of  the  Asiento,  signed  at  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  by  which  the  Spanish  government  had  granted  the  un- 
qualified and  exclusive  privilege  to  the  British  government  of 
importing  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America!  That 
was  not  then  repugnant  to  public  sentiment;  happily,  such  a 
contract  would  be  execrated  now. 

I  allude  to  this  only  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  Southern  States  is  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  generation 
that  achieved  the  independence  of  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  eminent  men  of  that  day  regretted  its  existence. 
\nd  yon,  my  young  friends  of  Albany,  if  you  will  take  the 
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pains  to  go  back  to  the  debates  of  the  period,  from  the  Inee^ 
iiig  of  the  first  Congress,  in  1774,  I  mean  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  first  laws  under  it,  —  you,  or  any  body 
who  will  make  that  uecesHary  research,  will  find  that  South 
em  men  and  Southern  States,  as  represented  in  Congress,  la- 
mented the  existence  of  slavery  in  far  more  earnest  and  em» 
pliatic  terms  than  the  Northern ;  for,  though  it  did  exist  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  was  a  feeble  t^per,  just  going  out,  soon  to 
end,  and  nothing  was  feared  from  it,  while  leading  men  of  the 
South,  and  especially  of  Virginia,  felt  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  a  moral  and  political  evil;  that  it  weakened  the  arm  of  the 
freeman,  and  kept  back  the  progress  and  success  of  free  labor  \ 
and  they  said  with  truth,  and  all  history  verifies  the  observation, 
"  that  if  the  shores  of  the  Chesai>eake  had  been  made  as  free  to 
free  labor  as  the  shores  of  the  North  River,  New  York  might 
have  been  great,  but  Virginia  would  have  been  gre^it  also." 
That  was  the  sentiment 

Now  under  this  state  of  things,  Grentlemcn,  when  the  Consti* 
tntion  was  framed,  its  framers,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it, 
came  to  a  clear,  express,  unquestionable  stipulation  and  com* 
pact  There  had  been  an  ancient  practice,  a  practice  a  centtuy 
old,  for  aught  I  know,  according  to  which  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice, whether  apprentices  at  the  North  or  slaves  at  the  South, 
should  be  restored.  Massachusetts  had  restored  fugitive  slaves 
to  Virginia  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
is  weU  known  that  in  other  States,  in  which  slavery  did  or  did 
not  exist,  they  were  restored  also,  on  |>roper  a|)plication.  And 
it  was  held  that  any  man  could  pursue  his  slave  and  take  him 
wherever  he  could  find  him.  Under  this  slate  of  things,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  in  the  plainest  language,  and  there  it  stands, 
—  sophistry  cannot  gloss  it,  it  cannot  be  erased  from  the  page  ol 
the  Constitution  ;  there  it  stands,  —  that  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another,  shall  not.  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there* 
in,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv 
ered  up  upon  daini  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
shall  be  due.  This  was  adopted  without  dissent;  it  was  no- 
where objected  to,  North  or  South,  but  considered  as  a  mattet 
of  absolute  right  and  justice   to  the  Southern   States,  and  cx>n 
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enrred  in  eveiywbere,  by  every  State  that  adopted  the  Constitn- 
tion;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  opposition  to  if,  from  Massa- 
chusetta  to  Georgia, 

This,  then,  being  the  case,  this  being  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  found  necessary,  in  General  Washington's  time, 
to  pass  a  law  to  carry  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  into 
effect  Such  a  law  was  prepared  and  parsed.  It  was  prepared 
by  a  gentleman  from  a  Nortliern  State.  It  ia  said  to  have  been 
d^a^^^l  up  by  Mr.  Cabot,  of  Mapsachasetta.  It  was  supported 
by  him,  and  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  and  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Masaa- 
chuaetta,  and  generally  by  all  the  free  States.  It  passed  with- 
out a  division  in  the  Senate,  and  with  but  ueven  votes  against 
it  ill  the  House.  It  went  into  operation,  and  for  a  time  it  sat- 
isfied the  just  rights  and  expectations  of  every  body.  That  law 
provided  that  its  enactments  should  be  carried  into  effect  mainly 
by  Stat-e  magistrates,  Justices  of  the  peace,  judges  of  Statr 
courts,  sheriffs,  and  other  organs  of  State  authority.  So  thinge 
went  on,  without  loud  complaints  from  any  quarter,  until  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  States,  the  free  States, 
thought  it  proper  to  pass  laws  prohibit! ug  their  own  uiagistratea 
and  officers  from  executing  this  law  of  Congress,  under  heavy 
penalties,  and  refusing  to  the  United  States  authorities  the  use 
of  tlieir  prisons  for  the  detention  of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive 
slaves.  That  is  to  say,  these  Stiites  paHsed  acts  defeating  the 
law  of  Congress,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  defeat  it. 
Those  of  them  to  which  I  refer,  not  all,  but  several,  nulLhed  the 
law  of  1793  entirely.  They  said,  in  effect,  '*  We  will  not  exe- 
cute it.  No  runaway  slave  shall  be  restored."  Thus  the  law 
became  a  dead  letter,  an  entire  dead  letter.  But  here  was  the 
constitutional  compact,  nevertheless,  still  binding;  here  was  the 
stipulation,  as  solemn  as  words  could  form  it,  and  which  every 
member  of  Congress,  every  oliicer  of  the  general  government, 
every  officer  of  the  State  governments,  from  governors  down 
to  constables,  is  sworn  to  support.  Well,  under  this  state  of 
thmgs,  in  1850,  1  was  of  opinion  that  common  justice  and  good 
faith  called  upon  us  to  make  a  law,  fair,  reasonable,  equitable. 
and  just,  that  should  be  calculated  to  carry  this  constitutional 
provision  into  effect,  and  give  the  Southern  States  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  and  what  it  was  iulended  originally  they  should 
receive,  that  is,  the  fair,  right,  and  reasonable  means  to  rccovei 
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their  fugitives  from  service  from  the  States  into  which  they  had 
^ed.  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  waa  the  bounden  doty  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  law.  The  South  insisted  they  had  a  right 
to  it,  and  I  thought  they  properly  so  insisted.  It  was  no  con- 
cession, no  yielding  of  any  thing,  no  giving  up  of  any  thing 
When  called  on  to  fulfil  a  compact,  the  qucdtion  is,  Will  yon 
fulfil  it?  And,  for  one,  I  was  ready.  I  said,  **  I  will  fulfil  it  by 
any  fair  and  reasonable  act  of  legislation." 

Now,  the  law  of  1850  had  two  objects,  both  of  which  were 
accomplished.  First,  it  was  to  make  the  law  more  favorable 
for  the  fugitive  than  the  law  of  1793.  It  did  so,  because  it 
called  for  a  record,  under  seal,  from  a  court  in  the  State  from 
which  the  fugitive  came,  proving  the  fact  that  he  was  a  fu- 
gitive, so  that  nothing  should  be  left,  when  pursued  into  a 
free  State,  but  to  produce  the  proof  of  bis  identity.  Besides 
this,  it  secured  a  higher  tribunal,  and  it  placed  the  pow^er  in 
more  responsible  hands.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Di»- 
trict  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  learned  persons  appointed 
by  them  as  commissioners,  were  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the 
law.  It  was,  accordingly,  a  law  more  favorable,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  fugitive,  than  the  law  passed  under  GJeneral  Washing- 
ton's administration  in  1793.  The  second  object  was  to  carry 
the  constitutional  provision  into  effect  by  the  authority  of  law, 
seeing  that  the  States  had  prevented  the  execution  of  the  former 
law. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  this  law  has  been  discussed,  consideTed, 
and  adjudged  in  a  great  many  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  before  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  of  the  United  States;  the  subject  of  discussion 
before  courts  the  most  respectable  in  the  States,  Everywhere, 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  judges,  it  has  been  held  to  be,  and 
pronounced  to  be,  a  constitutional  law.  So  say  Judges  Grier, 
McLean,  Nelson,  Woodbury,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  judges,  aa 
far  as  I  know,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Massachusetts  herself,  expressed 
by  aa  good  a  court  as  ever  sat  in  Massachusetts,  its  present 
Supreme  Court,  given  unanimously,  and  without  besitatioru 
And  so  says  every  body  eminent  for  learning,  and  knowledge 
of  constitutional  law,  and  good  judgment.,  without  opposition^ 
without  intermixture  of  dissent,  or  ditVerence  of  judicial  opinion 
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anywliere.  And  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  on  this  occastion, 
Gentlemen,  partly  on  account  of  a  hifjh  personal  regard,  and 
partly  for  the  excellence  and  ability  of  the  production,  to  refer 
you  all  to  a  recent  very  short  opinion  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  district 
judge  of  Vermont.  True,  the  case  before  him  did  not  turn  so 
much  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  as 
upon  the  unconstitutionality^  the  illegality,  and  utter  inadmissi- 
bility of  the  notion  of  private  men  and  political  bodies  settinj^ 
up  their  own  whims,  or  their  own  opinions,  above  it^  on  the  idea 
of  the  higher  law  that  exists  somewhere  between  us  and  the 
third  heaven,  I  never  knew  exactly  where. 

All  judicial  opinions  are  in  favor  of  this  law.  You  cannot 
find  a  man  in  the  profession  in  New  York,  whose  income  reaches 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  who  will  stake  his  professional  reputation 
on  an  opinion  against  it  If  he  does,  his  reputation  i?  not  worth 
the  thirty  pounds.  And  yet  this  law  is  opposed,  violently  op- 
posed, not  by  bringing  this  question  into  court;  these  lovers  of 
human  liberty,  these  friends  of  the  slave,  the  fugitive  slave,  do 
not  put  their  hands  in  their  pocket^*,  and  draw  funds  to  conduct 
lawsuits,  and  try  the  question;  they  are  not  much  in  that  habit. 
That  is  not  the  way  they  show  their  devotion  to  liberty  of  any 
kind.  But  th*»y  meet  and* pass  resolutions;  they  resolve  that  the 
law  is  oppressive,  unjust,  and  should  not  be  executed  at  any 
rate,  or  under  any  circumstances.  It  has  been  said  in  the  States 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  executed.  That  was  the  language 
of  conventions  in  Worcester^  Massachusetts,  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere.  And  for  this  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor!  Now,  Gentlemen,  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  say  it  upon  my  professional  reputation,  are  distinctly 
treasonable.  Resolutions  passed  in  Ohio,  certain  resolutions  in 
New  York,  and  in  conventions  held  in  Boston,  are  distinctly  trea- 
sonable. And  the  act  of  taking  away  Shadrach  from  tlie  public 
authorities  in  Boston,  and  sending  him  ofl',  was  an  act  of  clear 
treason.  I  speak  this  in  the  hearing  of  men  who  are  lawyers; 
I  speak  it  out  to  the  country ;  I  say  it  everywhere,  on  my  pro- 
fessional reputation.  It  was  treason,  and  nothing  less  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  men  get  together,  and  combine,  and  resolve  that  they 
will  oppose  a  law  of  the  government,  not  in  any  one  case,  but 
in  all  cases;  if  they  resolve  to  resist  the  law,  whoever  may  be 
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alterapted  to  be  made  the  subject  of  it,  and  carry  that  pur|>o] 
into  effect,  by  resisting  the  application  of  the  law  in  niiy  one 
case,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  force  of  numbers,  that,  Sir,  u> 
treason.  You  know  it  well  [addressing  Mr.  Spencer].  The 
resolution,  it'^telf,  unacted  on,  is  not  treaeon  ;  it  only  manifests  a 
treaRonable  purpose.  When  this  purpose  is  proclaimed,  and  it 
h  proclaimed  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  all  caws,  and  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  by  force  of  armR  or  of  numbers,  in  any  one  case^ 
Ihat  constitutes  a  case  of  levying  war  against  the  Union;  and 
if  it  were  necessary,  I  might  cite  in  illustration  the  case  of  John 
Fries,  convicted  in  1799  for  being  concerned  in  an  inBurrection 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Nuw,  variouH  are  the  arguments,  and  various  the  efforts,  to 
denounce  this  law;  to  oppose  its  execution;  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
subject  of  agitation  and  popular  exciti^ment.  They  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  varied  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  aspect  of  such 
fjuestions  when  they  come  before  the  public.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  say  that  the  law  is  odious;  and  thar  therefore  it  cannot 
be  executed,  and  will  not  be  executed.  That  has  always  been 
saitl  by  those  who  do  not  mean  it  shall  be  executed  ;  not  by  any 
body  eUe.  They  assume  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  executed,  to 
make  that  true  which  they  wish  shall  turn  out  to  be  true.  They 
wi^<h  that  it  t^liall  not  Ix;  executt»d,  and  therefore  announce  to 
ail  mankind  that  it  cannot  be  executed.  When  public  men,  and 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  of  influence  and  authority,  thuw 
deal  with  the  subject,  they  deal  unfairly  with  it.  Those  who 
have  types  at  command  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  their 
opinions;  but  I  doubt  their  right  to  express  opinions  as  facts. 
I  duubi  whether  they  have  a  right  to  say,  not  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  of  fact,  that  thi:^  particular  law  is  so  odious,  here 
and  elsewhere,  that  it  cannot  ha  executed.  That  only  proves 
thai  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not,  that  they  hope  it  raay 
not,  be  executed.  They  do  not  say,  "  Let  us  see  if  any  wrong 
is  inflicted  on  any  body  by  it,  before  we  wage  war  upon  it;  let 
us  hope  to  find  in  its  operation  no  wrong  or  injury  to  any  body. 
Let  us  give  it  a  fair  experiment."  Do  any  of  them  hold  that 
language?  Not  one.  "The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought." 
They  wish  that  it  may  not  be  executed,  and  therefore  they  say 
it  cannot  and  will  not  be  executed.  That  is  one  of  the  modea 
of  presenting  the  case  to  the  people;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  (]uite  a  fair  mode  of  doing  it. 
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There  are  olhrr  forms  and  modes  of  conducting  the  opposirion 
to  the  law.  I  may  omit  to  notiee  the  blustering  of  Abolition 
Bocieties  at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  na  unworthy  of  regard;  but 
Jhere  are  other  forms  more  insidious,  and  equally  efficacious. 
There  are  men  who  say,  when  you  talk  of  amending  that  law 
that  they  ho|>e  it  will  not  be  touched.  You  talk  of  ait4>inpting 
it,  and  they  dissuade  yon.  They  say,  "  Let  it  remain  as  obnox- 
ious as  it  can  be,  and  so  much  the  sooner  it  will  disgust,  and  be 
detested  by,  the  whole  community."  I  am  grieved  to  say  that 
such  sentiments  have  been  avowed  by  thos<*  in  Massachusetts 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed,  utterly  ashamed,  to  express  such 
opinions.  For  what  do  they  mean  ?  They  mean  to  make  the 
law  obnoxious;  so  obnoxious  that  it  shall  not  be  executed.  But 
still  they  suggest  no  other  law;  they  oppose  all  amendtnent; 
oppose  doing  any  thing  that  shall  make  it  less-distasteful.  What 
do  they  mean  ?  They  mean,  and  they  know  it,  that  there  sliall 
exist  no  law  whatever,  if  they  can  prevent  it,  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  Tht-y  wish  to  strike  out  this 
constitutional  provision;  to  annul  it.  They  oppose  it  in  every 
possible  form  short  of  pergonal  resistance,  or  incurring  personal 
danger;  and  to  do  this  they  say  the  worse  the  law  is  the  better. 
They  say  we  have  now  a  topic,  and  for  mercy's  sake  don't 
amend  the  horrible  law  of  1850. 

Then,  again,  they  say,  "  We  are  for  an  eternal  agitation  and 
discussion  of  this  question ;  the  people  cannot  be  bound  by  it. 
Every  member  of  Congrcas  has  the  right  to  move  the  repeal  of 
this,  as  well  as  any  other  law."  Who  does  not  know  this,  Gen- 
tlemen ?  A  member  must  act  according  to  his  own  discretion 
No  doubt  be  has  a  right  to-morrow,  if  Congress  were  in  session, 
to  move  a  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  but  this  takes 
with  it  another  consideration,  lie  has  just  as  much  right  to 
move  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,  until  one  stone  shall  not  be  left 
cm  another;  just  as  much  right  to  move  to  disband  the  army, 
end  to  throw  the  ordnance  and  arms  into  the  sea.  He  has  just 
as  much  right  to  move  that  all  the  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  collected  and  burned  ;  an  illumination  like  that 
which  lit  up  the  walls  of  ancient  Troy.  He  may  move  to  do 
any  of  these  things.  The  question  is,  Is  be  prudent,  wise,  a 
real  friend  of  the  country,  or  adverse  to  it?     That  is  all.     And  a 
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greater  question  lies  behind,  Will  the  people  support  him  iu  it 
la  it  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Northern  people,  that  the 
question  shall  have  neither  rest  nor  quiet,  but  t^hall  be  constantly 
kept  up  as  a  topic  of  agitation?     I  cannot  decide  this  question 
for  the  people,  but  leave  them  to  decide  it  for  themselves. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  question,  whether  the 
Constitution  can  be  maintained  in  part,  and  not  as  a  whole; 
whether  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  one  part  of  it, 
finding  their  interests  in  that  particular  abandoned,  are  not 
likely  enough,  according  to  all  experience  of  human  feeling  and 
human  conduct,  to  discar<l  that  portion  which  was  introduced, 
not  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others.  That  is  the 
question.  For  one,  1  confess  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable  proa* 
pect  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  un- 
less we  maintain  it  as  a  whole,  impartially,  honorably,  patrioti- 
cally. Gentlemen,  I  am  detaining  you  too  long;  but  allow  me 
a  few  words  on  another  subject  by  way  of  illustration. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  consists  in  a  series  of 
mutual  agreements  or  compromises,  one  thing  being  yielded  by 
the  South,  another  by  the  North;  the  general  mind  having  been 
brought  together,  and  the  whole  agreed  to,  as  I  have  said,  as  a 
series  of  compromises  constituting  one  whole.  Well,  Gentle- 
men, who  does  not  see  that?  Had  the  North  no  particular  in- 
terest to  be  regarded  and  protected  ?  Had  the  North  no  pecu- 
liar interest  of  its  own?  Was  nothing  yielded  by  the  South  to 
the  North  ?  Gentlemen,  you  are  proud  citizens  of  a  great  com- 
mercial State.  You  know  that  New  York  ships  Hoat  over  the 
whole  globe^  and  bring  abundance  of  riches  to  your  own  shores. 
You  know  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  commercial  power  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  And  how  was  this  commerce  established  ? 
by  what  constitutional  provisions,  and  for  whose  benefit?  The 
South  was  never  a  commercial  country.  The  plantation  States 
were  never  commercial.  Their  interest  always  was,  as  they 
thought,  what  they  think  it  to  be  now,  free  trade,  the  unrestrict- 
ed admission  of  foreigners  in  competition  in  all  branches  of  busi* 
neas  with  our  own  people.  But  what  did  they  do?  The) 
agreed  to  form  a  government  that  should  regulate  commeroe 
according  to  the  wanta  and  wishes  of  the  Northern  States,  and 
when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  a  commercial  sys- 
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torn  was  actually  established,  on  which  has  risen  up  the  whole 
glory  of  New  York  and  New  England.  How  was  this  effected? 
What  did  Congress  do  aiider  a  Northern  lead  with  Southern 
acquiescence  ?  What  did  it  do  ?  It  protected  the  commerce  of 
New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  by  preference,  by  discriminat* 
ing  tonnage  duties;  and  that  higher  duty  on  foreign  ships  has 
never  been  surrendered  to  this  day  except  in  consideration  of  a 
just  equivalent;  so,  in  that  respect,  without  grudging  or  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  South,  but  generou^ly  and  fairly,  not 
by  way  of  concession,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
the  commerce  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  was 
protected  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  1  have 
referred.     But  that  is  not  all. 

Friends !  fellow-citizens !  men  of  New  York !  does  this  coun- 
try not  now  extend  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  beyond?  Have 
we  not  a  State  beyond  Cape  Horn,  belonging  nevertheless  to 
us  as  part  of  our  commercial  system?  And  what  does  New 
York  enjoy  ?  What  do  Massachusetts  and  Maine  enjoy  ?  They 
enjoy  an  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  from 
St^t«  to  State,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  around  CajK'  Horn  to  the 
Pacific.  And  that  is  a  highly  important  branch  of  business,  and 
a  source  of  wealth  and  eniolumeiit,  of  comfort  and  good  living. 
Every  man  must  know  this^  who  is  not  blinded  by  passion  or 
fanaticism.  It  is  this  right  to  the  coasting  trade,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners,  thus  granted  to  the  Northern  States,  which 
they  have  ever  lield,  and  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  there  hat* 
been  no  attempt  to  deprive  them;  it  is  this  which  has  em- 
ployed so  much  tonnage  and  so  many  men,  and  given  support 
to  so  many  thousands  of  our  ft^llow-citizens.  Now  what  would 
you  say,  in  this  day  of  the  prevalence  of  notions  of  free  trade, 
—  what  would  you  say,  if  the  South  and  the  Southwest  were 
to  join  together  to  repeal  this  law  ?  And  they  have  the  votes 
to  do  it  to-morrow.  What  would  you  say  if  they  should  join 
hands  and  resolve  that  these  men  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, who  put  this  slight  on  their  interest^  <hall  enjoy  this  ex- 
clusive privilege  no  longer?  that  they  will  throw  it  all  open, 
and  invite  the  Dane,  the  Swede,  the  Hamburgher,  and  ail  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  who  can  carry  cheaper,  to  come 
in  and  carry  goods  from  New  York  coastwise  on  the  Atlantici 
and  to  California,  on  the  Pa'.ifi'' ''  What  would  you  say  to  that? 
49* 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  these  ideas  may  have  been  often  suggest 
before,  but  if  there  is  any  thin*  new  in  them  I  hope  it  may  be 
regarded.  But  what  was  said  in  Syracuse  and  in  Boston'* 
It  was  this :  ^^  You  set  up  profit  against  conscience ;  you  set 
up  the  means  of  living:  we  go  for  conscience."  That  i»  a  Hight 
of  fanaticism,  and  all  I  have  to  answer  is,  that  if  what  we  pro- 
|X)Re  is  right,  fair,  just,  and  stands  well  with  a  conscience  not 
enlightened  with  those  high  flights  of  fancy,  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  being  profital)Ie;  and  that  it  does  no!  make  a  thing 
bad  which  is  good  in  itself,  that  you  and  I  can  live  on  it,  and 
our  children  be  supported  and  educated  by  it  Lf  the  compact 
of  the  Constitution  is  fair,  and  was  fairly  entered  into,  it  is 
none  the  worse,  one  should  think,  for  its  having  been  found  use- 
ful. Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  was  in  Cromweirs  time, —  for  I 
am  not  very  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  curly  reading;  I 
have  had  more  to  do  with  other  things  than  some  of  you 
younger  men  that  love  to  look  into  the  instructive  history  of  tliat 
age,  —  but  I  think  it  was  in  Cromwell's  time  that  there  sprung 
up  a  race  of  saints  who  called  themselves  "  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  " ;  and  a  happy,  self-pleased,  glorious  people  they  were,  for 
they  had  practised  so  many  virtues,  they  were  so  enlightened,  »o 
perfect,  that  they  got  to  be,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  "above 
ordinances."  That  is  the  higher  law  of  this  day  exactly.  Our 
higher  law  is  but  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of 
Cromweirs  time  revived.  They  were  above  ordinances,  walked 
about  prim  and  spruce,  self-satisfied,  thankful  to  God  that  ihey 
were  not  as  other  men,  but  had  attained  so  far  to  salvation  as 
to  be  "above  all  necfssity  of  restraint  and  control,  civil  or  relig- 
ious." Cromwell  himself  says  of  these  persons,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  *'that  nulions  will  hurt  none  Init  ihor^e  that  have  them; 
but  when  they  tell  us,  not  that  law  is  to  regulate  us,  but  that  law 
is  to  be  abrogated  and  subverted,  and  perhaps  the  Judaical  law 
brought  in,  instead  of  our  own  laws  settled  among  u»,"  this  is 
homething  more  than  a  notion,  "  this  la  worthy  of  every  magia* 
irate^s  consideration." 

Gentlemen,  we  live  under  a  Constitution.  It  has  made  ua 
what  we  are.  What  has  carried  the  American  flag  all  over  the 
world?  What  has  constituted  that  "unit  of  c*ommertTe,"  that 
wherever  the  star*  and  stripes  are  seen,  they  signify  that  it  be- 
ong«  to  America  and  united  America?     W^hat  is  it  now  that 
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represents  us  so  respectably  aJi  over  Kiirope  ?  in  London  at  tfaia 
inotuenf,  and  all  over  the  world?  What  is  it  but  the  result  of 
those  eoinniiTcial  requisitions  which  united  us  ail  U>gcther,  nnd 
made  our  coiunjerce  the  ^ame  comnjerce;  which  made  all  the 
States,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Carolina,  in  the  aa- 
pevt  of  our  foreign  relations  one  and  the  same  country,  without 
divi^tion,  ditttiiictioa,  or  fecpurution  '?.  Now,  Gentieinen,  to  effect 
this  was  the  original  design  of  the  Constitution.  We  in  our  day 
muat  see  to  it;  and  it  will  be  equally  incumbent  on  you,  my 
young  friends  of  Albany,  to  sec  that,  while  you  live,  this  spirit 
is  made  to  pervade  the  whole  administration  of  the  government. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  To  keep  u»  united,  to 
keep  a  fraternal  feeling  tlowing  in  our  hearts,  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed. 

And,  Gentlemen,  if  1  wished  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  ol 
what  that  spirit  is,  1  would  exhibit  it  to  you  iu  its  living,  npeak- 
ijig,  animated  form;  1  would  refer  now  and  alway!»  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  I^reaident^  George  Washington.  W  I 
were  now  to  describe  a  patriot  President,  I  would  draw  his 
fnaster-strokes  and  copy  hia  detsign ;  1  would  present  his  picture 
before  me  as  a  conatant  study;  I  would  display  his  policy,  alike 
liberal  and  just,  narrowed  down  to  no  sectional  interests,  bound 
to  no  pergonal  objects,  held  to  no  locality,  but  broad  and  gener- 
ous and  open,  as  expansive  as  the  air  which  is  wafted  by  *h** 
winds  of  heaven  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

I  would  draw  a  picture  of  bis  foreign  policy,  just,  steady, 
stately,  but  wiihal  proud,  and  lofty,  and  glorious.  No  man 
apprehended,  in  his  day,  that  the  broad  escutcheon  of  the  Union 
could  receive  injury  or  damage,  or  even  contumely  or  disre 
spect,  with  impunity.  His  own  chumcter  gave  character  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  He  upheld  every  interest 
of  the  Unit-ed  Stales  in  even  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe; 
and  while  n-solutely  just,  he  was  as  resolutely  determined  that 
no  plume  in  the  honor  of  the  country  should  ever  be  defaced  or 
moved  Jrom  its  proper  position  by  any  power  on  earth.  Wash- 
ington was  cautious  and  prudent;  no  self-seeker ;  giving  infor- 
mation to  Congress,  as  directed  by  the  Constitution,  on  all 
questions,  when  necessary,  with  fairness  and  frankness,  claiming 
nothing  for  himself,  exercising  his  own  rights,  and  preserving 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  but  taking  especial  care  to  execute 
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the  law8  as  a  pararnount  duty,  and  in  such  manner  as  to  g. 
satisfaction  to  all  just  and  reasonable  nrten.  It  was  always 
remarked  of  his  adminiHtraiion,  that  he  filled  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice with  the  most  spotless  integrity,  the  liighest  talent,  and  the 
purest  virtue;  and  hence  it  became  a  common  saying,  running 
through  all  classes  of  society*  that  our  great  security  is  in  the 
learning  and  integrity  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  high  char- 
acter they  justly  possessed,  and  continue  to  possess  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  from  the  inipret48  whirh  Washington  stamped  on 
these  tribunals  at  their  tirst  organisation. 

Grentlemen,  a  patriot  President  is  the  guardian,  the  protector, 
the  friend,  of  every  citi/en  of  the  United  States.  He  should  be, 
and  he  is,  no  mau^s  persecutor,  no  iiiun's  enemy,  but  tlie  sup- 
porter and  the  protector  of  all  and  every  citizen,  so  far  as  such 
support  and  protection  depend  on  his  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws.  But  there  is  especially  one  great  idea  which  Washington 
presents,  and  which  governed  him,  and  which  should  govern 
every  man  high  in  office  who  means  to  resemble  Washington; 
and  that  is,  the  duty  of  preserving  the  government  itself;  of  suf- 
fering, so  far  as  depends  on  him,  no  one  branch  to  interfere  with 
another;  no  power  to  be  assumed  by  any  department  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  and  none  to  be  abandoned  which  doeii  be- 
'ong  to  it,  but  to  preserve  it  and  carry  it  on  unharmed  for  the 
I  enefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Gentiemen,  a  wise  and  prudent  shipmaster  makes  it  his  first 
duty  to  preserve  the  vessel  which  carries  him,  and  his  passen- 
gers, and  all  that  is  committed  to  his  c.liarge ;  to  keep  her  afloat, 
to  conduct  her  to  her  destined  port  with  entire  security  of  prop- 
erty and  life.  That  is  his  tirst  object,  and  that  should  be,  and 
is,  the  object  of  every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  a  proper  appreciation  ol  his  duly.  His  first  and  highest 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  Constitution  which  bears  him,  which  sus- 
tains the  government,  without  which  every  thing  goes  to  the 
bottom;  to  preserve  that,  and  keep  it,  with  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  and  foresight,  off  the  rocks  and  shoals,  and  away  from 
the  quicksands.  To  accomplish  this  great  end,  he  exercises  the 
caution  of  the  experienced  navigator.  He  .-suffers  nothing  to 
betray  his  watchfulness,  or  to  draw  him  aside  from  the  great  in- 
terest committed  to  his  care ;  but  is  always  awake,  always  soli- 
citous, always  anxious,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  which  is  tc 
carry  him  through  the  stormy  seas. 
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"  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dniphina  pUy, 
He  iiunds  tiU  coinposti  and  his  way ; 
And  ofi  ho  throws  the  wary  lead, 
To  heo  what  dangers  may  l>e  hid : 
At  helm  he  makes  Itid  reason  eit; 
His  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 
Thus,  thos  he  steers  his  bark,  and  sails, 
On  upright  keel,  lu  meet  Uie  gales!  " 

Now,  Gentlemen,  a  patriot  President,  acting  from  the  ira- 
pnlBes  of  this  high  and  honumble  purpotsef  may  reach  what 
Washington  reached.  He  may  tontribute  to  raise  high  the  pub- 
lic prosperity,  to  help  to  Oil  up  the  measure  of  his  country's 
glory  and  renown.  Ke  may  be  able  to  find  a  rich  reward  in  the 
thaukfuIneHS  of  the  people, 

**  And  read  bis  history  in  a  nation**  eyea.** 


In  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Webster  was  entertained  at 
d'liner  by  a  lurge  company  of  die  most  dislinguished  citizens  of  Albany. 
Hon.  John  C.  Spencer  presided  at  ihr  table,  and,  after  the  cloth  waa 
removed,  addressed  the  company  as  follows:  — 

**  I  am  about  to  ofler  a  sentiment,  my  friends,  which  you  expect  from 
ihe  chair.  The  presence  of  the  distinguished  guest  whom  we  have  met 
to  honor  imposes  reatruinls  which  may  not  be  overlea[>ed.  VVitl»iii 
those  limiiK,  and  witliout  utfeiidiug  the  generous  spirit  which  lias  on  ih'm 
occasion  discarded  alt  political  aiul  partisan  feeling,  I  may  recall  to  our 
recoilcction  a  few  incidcniA  in  his  public  life,  which  have  won  for  him 
the  proud  title  of  '  Defender  of  the  Constitution.' 

"  When,  in  I8.'fc!-33,  South  Carolina  raised  her  fiarricidal  arm  against 
our  common  mother,  ond  the  administration  of  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  that  man  of  determined  purpose  and  iron  will,  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  greatest  glory  was  his  inflexible  resolution  to  sustain  die 
Union  or  perish  with  it, —  in  ihul  dark  and  gloomy  day,  where  was  our 
gucBi  found  ?  Did  he  think  of  paltry  politics,  of  how  much  his  party 
might  gain  by  leaving  their  antagonists  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Union 
between  themselves,  und  thus  become  a  prey  to  their  watchful  oppo- 
nents ?  No,  Gentlemen,  you  know  what  he  did.  He  rallied  his  mighty 
energies,  and  tendered  them  openly  and  heartily  to  a  political  cliieftain 
wbo^  administration  he  had  constantly  opposed.  He  breasted  himself 
to  the  atorm.     Where  blows  were  thickest  and  heaviest,  there  was  he 
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auH  when  he  enconniered  tlie  great  champion  uf  tltc  Suuih,  Lolouu 
Hayne,  in  that  immortal  intellectual  struggle,  the  parallel  of  which  no 
country  has  witneswd,  the  hopes,  the  breathless  onxiery  of  o  nation, 
hung  upon  his  effurts.  Ami,  O,  wliut  a  shout  of  joy  and  gniiuUition 
ascended  to  heaven  ut  the  muichlcsN  victory  which  he  achieved  !  Had 
he  then  been  culled  to  his  fathers,  the  measure  of  his  fume  would  have 
been  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  would  have  \c(\  a  monument  in  the 
grateful  recollecii<»n  of  his  countrj'men  such  as  no  stnicsman  of  modem 
limes  had  reared.  But  he  was  reserved  by  a  kind  Pr^»videncfi  for 
greater  efforts.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  Senate-chamber, 
iji  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  executive  councils,  lie  has  stood  sen- 
tinel over  the  Cuutftitution.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  muster  pu»sioD 
of  his  life  to  love,  to  venerate,  to  defend,  to  light  for  iJio  Constituiion,  at 
oil  times  and  In  all  places.  Me  did  so  because  tJie  Union  existed  and 
con  exist  only  in  tlic  Constimiion  ;  and  itic  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  can  exist  only  in  the  Union.  In  fighting  for  tlie  Constitution, 
lie  fought  therefore  for  ilic  countrj',  for  ilie  whole  country. 

*'  I  may  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  acts  of  his  public  life  which 
liave  developed  this  absorbing  love  of  country.  But  there  are  a  few  of 
the  precious  gems  in  the  circlet  which  adorns  his  brow,  tlmt  are  sg 
marked  and  prominent  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

**  When  he  first  aasumea  the  duties  of  the  Depanmcn!  of  State,  war 
was  lowering  on  our  horizon  like  a  black  clotid,  ready  to  launch  its 
thunderbolts  around  us.  Tlie  alarming  state  of  our  foreign  relations  at 
that  time  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  appropriation  bills 
|>assed  by  Congress,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Bureaus  administration, 
conluincd  an  unusual  provision,  authorizing  tlie  President  to  tranafcr 
them  to  military  purposes.  In  a  few  months  after  our  guest  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  cidebrated  treaty  wilh  Lord  iV^hburton  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  irritating  question  of  boundary  was  settled,  every 
difHculty  then  known  or  anticipated  was  adjusted,  and  among  otiiers, 
the  detestable  claim  to  search  our  vessels  for  British  seaman  was  re- 
nounced. 

"In  coniection  with  this  treaty,  I  lake  tliis  occasion,  the  first  tJiat  has 
presented  iiaelf,  to  state  some  facts  which  arc  not  generally  known 
The  then  administration  had  no  strength  in  Congress;  it  could  command 
no  support  for  any  of  it.s  meusnres.  This  was  an  obstacle  sutTicientIv 
formidable  tn  itself.  But  Mr.  Webster  had  also  to  deal  with  a  feeble 
and  wayward  President,  an  unfriendly  Senate,  a  hostile  (louse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  an  accomplished  British  diplomatist.  I  speak  of  wha* 
I  personally  know,  when  I  say,  that  never  was  a  negotiation  environed 
with  greater  or  more  perplexing  difficulties,  fie  had  at  least  Uiree  par- 
ties to  negotiate  with  instead  of  one,  to  say  noiliing  of  Mansachuaetfii 
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and  Mnine,  who  han  to  be  consulted  in  relntion  (o  a  boundary  that  af- 
fected ihoip  territory.*  You  know  ihe  resiiU  ;  glorious  qs  t!  was  to  our 
country,  how  glorious  was  il  also  to  the  pilot  that  guided  tlie  ship  through 
such  difficulties ! 

"You  have  not  forgoiten  how  the  generous  sympothies  of  our  gucsi 
were  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  noble  Hungarians,  in  their  immortal 
resistance  against  the  forces  of  barbarism.  And  sure  I  am  there  is 
not  a  heart  here  thai  has  not  irciLsm-ed  v\\t  the  contents  of  that  wotld- 
renowned  letter  to  Chevalier  Hulsemann,  in  answer  to  the  intimntitinfl 
of  threats  by  Austria  to  treat  our  diplomatic  agent  as  a  spy.  VVliat 
American  was  not  proud  of  being  the  countryman  of  the  author  of  that 
letter  ? 

**  I  confess  I  cannot  now  think  of  that  letter  without  recollecting  tho 
sensations  a  particular  part  of  it  produced  upon  my  risible  fucultics. 
1  mean  the  comparison  between  the  territories  and  naiional  impor- 
tance of  the  house  of  Hupsburg  and  those  of  he  United  States  of 
America. 

"  Bu!  I  must  stop  the  enumeration  of  the  great  deeds  in  the  glory  of 
which  we  all  participate,  and  by  the  results  of  which  the  wliole  civilized 
world  has  been  benefited.  I  must  stop,  or  the  setting  sun  would  leave 
nne  still  at  the  task,  and  the  rising  sun  would  5nd  it  unfinished. 

"The  same  soul- absorbing  devotion  to  die  country  otid  to  the  Consti- 
tution, as  its  anchor  of  safely,  has  been  exhibited  so  recently  and  so 
lemarkablv,  that  no  one  can  have  forgotten  it.  In  the  view  which  I 
present  of  the  matter,  it  is  quite  immatprini  whether  we  regard  our  guest 
as  having  been  right  or  wrong.  He  deemed  the  course  he  look  to  be 
the  only  one  permitted  to  him  by  his  sense  of  duty.  On  the  one  side 
were  the  slnjng  feelings  witli  which,  as  a  Northern  man,  he  had  always 
sympathized  ;  there  also  were  llie  friends  of  his  youth  and  of  his  age; 
the  troops  of  ardent  and  devoted  admirers;  u\\  whose  love  was  equal 
to  their  reverence;  all  the  associations  and  atfcciions  of  life  were  clus- 
tered there ;  while  on  the  other  side  a  fueling  of  enmity,  engemh^red 
by  former  contests  and  the  defeat  of  all  their  schr'mes  ;  nothing  to  allure 
or  invite,  but  every  thing  to  repel  except  one,  and  that  was  the  Constitu- 


*  For  the  parpose  of  explanation  it  may  be  well  to  any,  that,  the  Northeastern 
Boundary  having  l)een  a  matiRr  of  controversy  fur  fifty  yt'ttrs,  and  the  nwanl  of 
ihi!  Kiii^  of  the  Netherlands  having;  failed  to  lake  effect,  Mr  Wehaler  |in>[><«Qd 
ihat  a  hne  aliould  be  estahltahed  by  agreem(>nt.  upon  ih*^  principle  of  fair  t*quiva> 
leiila,  in  be  oaaenied  to  by  Maaaacnuaelia  and  Maine.  Mussadiusetiaai^eordin^ty 
appointed  ihrer  commissiunera,  and  Maine  four,  selected  fntni  bmh  political  paf^ 
liea,  U)  proceed  ^i  Wiishinffion,  and  take  part  in  the  ncifiniauotm.  The  cnosent 
ufall  the  commiasiuiieni  was  made  the  conditnn  of  binding  their  res{)ective  States. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  dilliculty  of  making  a  treaty,  when  en  many  and  suck 
diverse  lotcresla  were  to  be  harmonized,  was  immeasurably  incrcaaod. 
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tiun  of  tlie  country.  That,  as  he  conscientiously  believed,  required  him 
to  tnierpose  and  prevent  a  breach  of  faith,  as  welt  aa  of  the  organic  law, 
and  avert  a  civil  war  that  he  believed  to  be  impending.  He  hesitated 
not  a  moment,  but  at  once  marched  up  to  the  deadly  breach,  uud  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  upon  bis  country*a  altar  more  than  life,  every  thing 
that  could  render  life  worth  retaining. 

"  My  friends,  whatever  other  view  may  be  talcea  of  that  step,  every 
one  knows  that  it  conformed  to  the  whole  plan  of  his  public  life  to  know 
no  North,  no  South,  where  tlie  Constitution  is  in  question;  and  there  i* 
not  a  heart  in  this  assembly  that  will  not  respond  to  my  voice  when  1 
pronounce  it  heroism;  heroism  of  the  most  sublime  order.  It  can  be 
compared  only  to  tliat  of  the  great  Reformer,  who,  when  advised  not  to 
proceed  to  the  Diet  that  was  convoked  to  condemn  him,  declared  tliat, 
if  fifHy  thousand  legions  of  devils  stood  in  the  way,  go  he  would ! 

*"*  How  poor  and  insignificant  are  all  our  efforts  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation of  such  a  character  and  of  such  services  !  They  have  sunk  deep 
in  our  hearts;  they  will  sink  deeper  still  in  the  hearts  of  the  unborn 
millions  who  are  to  people  this  vast  continent;  and  when  he  and  we 
sleep  with  our  fathers,  his  name  will  reverberate  from  the  Atlantic  fo 
the  Pacific,  as  ihe  defender  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  country. 

"Gentlemen,  I  give  you  a  sentiment  which  I  think  will  be  drunk  io 
bumpers  and  standing.  [The  whole  assembly  rose  at  once  %viih  accla- 
mation.] 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and  Daniel  Webster:  insep- 
arable now,  and  inseparable  in  the  records  of  time  and  eternity.^* 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  respond,  when  the  whole  company  started  from 
iheir  scats,  and  greeted  him  with  tliree  times  lliree  cheers.  Mr.  Web- 
ster spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  KNOW,  Gentlemen,  very  well,  how  much  of  the  undeserved 

rompliiiiPiit,  or  I  may  say  piilo*jy,  which  you  ha\"e  heard  from 
ray  honorable  friend  at  the  heiid  of  the  table,  is  due  to  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friendship  which  has  now  continued  for  many 
years.  Of  course,  I  cannot  but  most  profoundly  thank  him  for 
the  manner  in  whieh  he  has  expressed  himself.  Gentlemen, 
what  »hall  I  say?  What  shall  I  say  to  this  outpouring  of  kijid- 
npfts?  I  am  overwhelmed.  1  have  no  words.  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  yet  I  hardly  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  deny  it.  It  is  overstated.  It  is  overstated. 
But  that  I  love  the  Constitution  ol  the  country;  that  I  have  a 
passion  fur  it,  the  only  political  passion  that  ever  entered  into 
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my  breast;  that  I  chrrish  it  day  and  night;  that  I  live  on  its 
healthful,  saving  influences,  and  that  I  trust  never,  never,  nevei 
to  cease  to  heed  it  till  I  go  to  the  grave  of  my  fathers,  is  as  true 
[turning  to  Mr.  Spencer)  as  that  you  sit  here.  I  do  not  suppose 
1  am  born  to  any  considerable  destiny,  but  my  destiny,  whatever 
it  may  be,  attaches  me  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  I 
desire  not  to  outlive  it.  I  desire  to  render  it  some  service.  And, 
on- the  modest  stone  that  shall  mark  my  grave,  whether  within 
my  native  New  Hampshire  or  my  adopted  Massachusetts,  I 
wish  no  other  epitaph  than  this:  While  he  lived,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  support  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  I  confess  to 
you  that  as  to  mere  questions  of  politics,  of  expediency,  I  have 
taken  my  share  in  them,  as  they  have  gone  along,  in  the  course 
of  my  public  life,  which  is  now  fast  running  through.  But  I 
have  felt  no  anxiety,  no  excitement;  nothing  has  made  me  lie 
awake  at  night,  when  it  is  said  honest  men  sleep,  except  what 
has  concerned  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States!  What  is  thereon. 
the  whole  earth ;  what  is  there  that  so  tills  the  imaginations  of 
men  under  heaven ;  what  is  there  that  the  civilized,  liberalized, 
liberty-loving  po  tple  of  the  world  can  look  at,  and  do  look  at,  so 
much  as  that  great  and  glorious  instrument  held  up  to  their 
contemplation,  blazing  over  this  western  hemisphere,  and  dart- 
ing its  rays  throughout  the  world,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  !  In  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  Wash- 
ington, its  ample  folds  are  athwart  the  whole  heavens.  Are  they 
not  seen  in  all  America,  on  nil  tfie  continent  of  Europe,  gazed  at 
and  honored  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Indian  seas,  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Oriental  world  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  you  and 
me  here,  to-day,  so  proud  as  we  are  of  the  name  of  America? 
What  is  it?  It  is  almost  a  miracle:  the  achievement  of  half  a 
century,  by  wise  men  under  propitious  circumstances,  acting 
from  patriotic  motives;  a  miracle  achieved  on  earth  and  in  view 
of  all  nations ;  the  establishment  of  a  government,  taking  hold 
on  a  great  continent;  covering  ample  space  for  fifty  other  gov- 
ernments; having  twenty-five  milli  ns  of  people,  intelligent,  proB« 
perous,  brave,  able  to  defend  them-selvea  against  united  mankind, 
and  to  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  of  them;  a  noble  monument 
o(  republican  honor  and  power,  and  of  republican  success,  that 
throws  a  shade,  and  sometimes  a  deep  and  black  shade,  over 
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the  monarchies,  and  aristocracies,  and  despt^tisms  of  Eiiro^ 
Who  ia  there,  who  is  there  from  Ihe  pole?  to  the  Mediterranean, 
despnt^  aristocrat,  antocrat,  who  is  there  that  now  dares  to  npeak 
reproachfully  or  in  tones  of  derogation  of  the  government  of 
the  Unitetl  States  of  America?  There  is  not  one.  And  if  tb 
may  judge,  my  friends,  of  the  success  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment from  the  re^rd  it  attracts  from  all  nations,  we  may  Hatter 
ourselves  that  in  our  primitive  republicanisim,  in  our  representa- 
tive system,  in  onr  departure  from  the  whole  feudal  code  and 
all  the  prerogatives  of  aristocratic  and  autocratic  power,  from  all 
the  show  and  pageantry  of  courts,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  up 
like  the  face  of  the  sun,  not  marred  by  inscription,  but  bright  in 
glory,  and  glittering  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  And  so  we  will 
fitand,  so  shine;  and  when  the  time  comes  when  I  shall  be  j^th- 
ered  to  my  fathers,  and  you  to  yours,  that  eternal,  unfading  siin 
of  American  liberty  and  republicanism,  as  steady  in  its  course  as 
^he  sun  in  the  heavens,  shall  still  pour  forth  its  beams  for  t)ic 
enlightenment  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  complimentary  sentiment  pro- 
posed by  my  friend.  I  thank  you,  thank  him.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  happy  to  be  here,  in  this  ancient  city.  Of  course,  I  like  to 
see  my  Yankee  brethren  here,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  of  the 
ancient  stock.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  recent  impor- 
tations, so  to  describe  them,  come  from  where  they  may ;  be- 
cause T  am  of  opinion,  and  have  expressed  it  again  and  again, 
that  we  have  i^ot  to  tiiat  stage  in  ouratTairs,  that  the  world  has 
reached  that  point  in  the  system  of  change  and  innovation,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  9ay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
world,  —  the  Irish,  the  WVlch,  the  German,  —  Gentlemen,  come! 
and  the  fact  is,  "the  cry  is  still,  They  cornel"  There  are  peopJe 
enough  imported  into  New  York,  twice  a  year,  to  make  a  city 
an  large  as  old  Salem  or  Naumkeag  in  Massachusetts.  Every 
ship  brings  them  to  onr  shores,  and  olf  they  start,  for  Wisconsin. 
Well,  they  come,  and  whether  they  come  from  Dublin,  Cork, 
or  Kerry  they  are  very  happy  to  stay  wh  e  they  are.  If  they 
t^omc  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  if  they  have  a  little  of  the 
cnimy  Soot  in  them,  they  still  find  themselves  at  home.  Ev«ry 
Bteamboat  brings  them,  and  every  packet;  and  when  you  think 
tliey  are  all  here,  'nhe  cry  is  atiil.  They  cornel"     Well,  we  ranst 
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meet  this  as  wrll  as  we  run.  Vpry  many  of  them  are  excellent 
personn,  and  become  excellent  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  a  New  England  man.  I  am  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected  in  life  with  a  lady  who 
has  a  portion  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  blood.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  among  this  company  there  are  many  persons  of 
Dutch  descent,  I  honor  them  all,  and  I  aci-ord  to  thorn  credit 
for  honesty,  for  sobriety  of  character,  and  for  the  great  aid  they 
have  lent  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  and  neighboring 
States. 

Gentlemen,  numerous  and  various  as  are  the  elements  oi  our 
national  life,  they  are  harmonized  into  one  great  whole,  —  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  With  my  dying  breath,  if  I  have 
my  senses,  my  last  prayer  shall  be,  Heaven  save  my  country  and 
the  Constitution  I  I  hear  the  cry  of  disunion,  secession.  The 
secession  of  individual  States,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  absurd  of 
all  ideas.  I  should  like  to  know  how  South  Carolina  is  to  get 
out  of  this  Union.  Where  is  she  to  go  ?  The  commercial  people 
of  Charleston  »ay,  with  truth  and  propriety,  if  South  Carolina 
secedes  from  the  Union,  we  secede  from  South  Carolina.  The 
thing  is  absurd,  A  separate  secession  is  an  absurdity.  It  could 
not  take  place.  It  must  lead  to  war.  1  do,  indeed,  admit  the 
possibility  that  a  great  mass  of  the  Southi^rn  States,  if  they 
should  come  so  far  north  as  to  include  Virgitiia,  might  make  a 
Southern  confederation.  But  it  would  put  Virginia  up  to  all 
she  knows  to  accomplish  it.  More  than  half  of  Virginia  lies  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  connected  with  the 
valley  of  the  iMississippi,  iti:*  people  and  interests,  more  than 
with  those  who  live  on  tide-water.  Do  they  think  that  the  great 
western  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  is  to  be  included  in  a  secession 
movement  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  serious  consideration. 
All  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  any  dismemberment  of 
this  Union,  large  or  small.  The  philosophic  poet  tells  us,  that 
in  the  frame  of  things,  above  us,  beneath  us,  and  around  us, 
there  are  connections,  mutual  dependences  and  relations,  which 
link  thern  together  in  one  great  chain  of  existences,  beginning 
from  the  throne  on  high,  and  running  down  to  the  lowest  or 
ler  of  beings.  There  seems  to  be  some  analogy  between  this 
great  system  of  the  universe  and  our  association  here  as  sep- 
arate  States;  independent,  yet  connected  ;  revolving  in  separate 
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spheres,  and  yet  mutually  bound  one  with  another.  What  the 
poet  says  of  the  great  chain  that  holds  all  together  in  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  world,  is  applicable  to  the  bond  which 
unites  the  States:  — 

**  Whatever  link  you  strike. 
Tenth,  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  rhnin  alike." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  do  much  more,  nor 
attempt  much  more,  on  this  theatre  of  action.  I  look  on  to  see 
what  others  shall  do,  and  especially  to  see  what  the  rising  gener- 
ation shall  do.  1  look  on  to  see  what  the  young  men  of  the 
country  are  determined  to  do.  I  see  them  intelligent,  regardlejfs 
of  personal  objects,  holding  on  upon  what  their  ancestors  gave 
them,  holding  on  with  their  whole  strength  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  I  know^  that,  when  I  shall  slumber  in  the  dust,  the 
institutions  of  the  country  will  be  free  and  safe;  I  know  that 
the  young  men  of  the  country  can  prespr\*e  the  country.  In  the 
language  of  the  old  Greek  orator,  "  The  young  are  the  spring- 
time of  the  people."  I  wish  to  leave  my  exhortation  to  the 
young  men  aU  over  the  country;  to  say  to  them,  On  you, young 
men  of  the  republic,  the  hopes,  the  independence,  the  Union, 
(he  honor  of  the  country,  entirely  depend.  May  God  bless  you! 
In  faking  leave  of  you,  whilst  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure 
this  occasion  has  given  me,  I  give  you,  as  a  sentiment:  — 

"  Tlie  young  men  of  Albany,  (he  young  men  of  this  genera- 
tion and  of  the  succeeding  generations:  may  they  live  for  ever, 
but  may  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  outlive  them  alL" 
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Fkllow-Citizbns,  —  I  greet  yon  well;  I  give  you  joy,  on 
the  return  of  this  anniversary ;  and  I  felicitate  yon,  also,  on  the 
more  particular  purpose  of  which  this  ever-memorable  day  has 
been  chosen  to  wttiiess  the  fulfilment.  Hail!  all  hail  I  1  see 
before  and  around  me  a  mass  of  faces,  glowing  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patriotic  pride.  I  see  thousands  of  eyes  turned  to- 
wards other  eyes,  all  sparkling  with  gratification  and  delight 
This  is  the  New  World  I  This  is  America  !  This  is  Wash- 
ington! and  this  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States!  And 
where  else,  among  the  nations,  can  the  seat  of  government  be 
surrounded,  on  any  day  of  any  year,  by  those  who  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  bleswngs  which  they  possess?  No- 
where, fellow-citizens!  assuredly^  nowhere!  Let  as,  then,  meet 
this  rising  sun  with  joy  and  thanksgiving! 

This  is  that  day  of  the  year  which  announced  to  mankind 
the  great  fact  of  American  Independence.  This  fresh  and 
brilliant  morning  blesses  our  vision  with  another  beholding  of 
the  birthday  of  our  nation;  and  we  see  that  nation,  of  recent 
origin,  now  among  the  most  coniiiderable  and  powerful,  and 
spreading  over  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

Among  the  first  colonists  from  Europe  to  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica, there  were  some,  doubtless,  who  contemplated  the  distant 
oonsequences  of  their  undertaking,  and  who  saw  a  great  futurity. 


*  An  Address  delirered  &t  the  Laying  of  (he  Corner-stone  of  the  Additioa  M 
the  Cftpitol,  on  ttie  4th  of  Julf,  1851. 

The  following  motto  stands  upon  the  title-page  of  the  original  pamphlel 
tliiioo :  — 

"  Slat  CBpilalliUB 

ralcm: 

lu«  notnia  to  wlilnt 
Biiandu  oru." 
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But,  in  general,  their  hopes  were  limited  to  the  enjoymeut 
of  a  safe  asylum  &om  tyranny,  religious  and  civil,  and  to  re- 
spectable subsistence,  by  industry  and  toil.  A  thick  veil  hid 
our  times  from  their  view.  But  the  progress  of  America,  how- 
ever slow,  could  not  but  at  length  awaken  genius,  and  attract 
the  attention  of  mankind. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  history,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  wrote  his  well-known  "  Ver- 
ses on  the  Prospect  of  planting  Arts  and  Leabnino  in  Ambri- 
CA."  The  last  stanza  of  this  little  poem  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  high  poetical  inspiration:  — 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  lakes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 
Tinkers  noblest  ofispring  is  tlie  last/* 

This  extraordinary  prophecy  may  be  considered  only  as  the 
result  of  long  foresight  and  uncommon  sagacity ;  of  a  foresight 
and  sagacity  stimulated,  nevertheless,  by  excited  feeling  and 
high  enthusiasm.  So  clear  a  vision  of  what  America  w^ould 
become  was  not  founded  on  square  miles,  or  on  exinting  num- 
bers, or  on  any  common  laws  of  statistics.  It  was  an  intuitive 
glance  into  futurity;  it  was  a  grand  conception,  strong,  ardent, 
glowing,  embracing  all  time  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  all  regions  of  which  that  world  is  composed,  and  judging 
of  the  future  by  just  analogy  with  the  past.  And  the  inimita- 
ble imagery  and  beauty  with  which  the  thought  is  expressed, 
joined  to  the  conception  itself,  render  it  one  of  the  roost  striking 
passages  in  our  language. 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence  our  illuetri- 
ons  fathers  performed  the  firtit  scene  in  the  last  great  act  of  this 
drama;  one  in  real  importance  infinitely  exceeding  that  for 
which  the  great  English  poet  invokes 

*'  A  inuM  of  fire, 
A.  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  aci, 
And  moaarchs  to  behold  the  swelling 

The  Muse  inspiring  our  fathers  was  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  all 
on  lire  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  resolution  to  throw  it 
off;  the  whole  world  was  the  stage,  and  higher  characters  than 
orinces  trod  it;  and,  instead  of  monarchs,  countries  and  nations 
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and  the  age  beheld  the  swelling  scene.  How  well  the  charac- 
ters were  cast,  and  how  well  each  acted  his  part,  and  what 
emotjonfl  the  whole  performance  excited,  let  history,  now  and 
hereafter,  tell. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  but  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  published  a  discourse,  in 
which  the  following  remarkable  pa:j9ages  are  found:  — 

^^  It  is  (lifTtculi  for  mnn  to  luok  intu  the  destiny  of  future  ages ;  the 
designs  of  Providence  are  vhsi  and  complicated,  and  our  own  powera 
ans  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  satisfuclion  to  our  curiosity.  But 
when  we  see  many  great  and  powerful  causes  consianily  at  work,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  their  producing  proportionable  ctTects. 

"The  colonies  in  North  America  have  not  only  taken  root  and  ac- 
quired strength,  but  seem  hastening  with  an  accelerated  progress  to  such 
a  powerful  state  as  may  introduce  a  new  and  important  change  in  Ak- 
man  affairs, 

"  Descended  from  ancestors  of  the  roost  improved  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  Old  World,  they  receive,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  all  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  their  mother  country.  And  it  happens 
fortunately  for  them  to  commence  their  flourishing  state  at  a  time  when 
the  human  understanding  has  attained  to  the  free  use  of  its  powers,  and 
has  learned  to  act  with  vigor  and  certainty.  They  may  avail  them- 
selves, not  only  of  the  experience  and  industry,  but  even  of  the  errors 
and  mistakes,  of  former  days.  Let  it  be  considered  for  how  many  ages 
d  great  part  of  (he  world  appears  not  to  have  thought  at  all ;  how  many 
more  ihey  have  been  busied  in  forming  systems  and  conjectures,  while 
reason  has  been  lost  in  a  labyrinili  of  words,  and  they  never  seem  to 
have  suspected  on  what  frivolou.-^  matters  their  minds  were  employed. 

"  And  let  it  be  well  understood  what  rapid  improvements,  what  im- 
portant  discoveries,  have  been  made,  in  a  few  years,  by  a  few  countries, 
with  our  own  at  their  head,  which  have  at  last  discovered  t)ie  right 
method  of  using  their  faculties. 

*^  May  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  a  number  of  provinces  pos- 
sessed of  these  advantages  and  quickened  by  mutual  emulation,  with 
only  the  common  progress  of  the  human  mind,  should  very  considerably 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  ? 

"  The  vnst  continent  itself,  over  which  they  are  gradually  spreading, 
may  be  considered  as  a  treasure  yet  untouched  of  natural  productions 
that  shall  hereafter  afford  ample  matter  for  commerce  and  contempla- 
t?iin.  And  if  we  reflect  what  a  stock  of  knowledge  may  t>e  accumulat- 
ed by  the  constant  progress  of  industry  and  observation,  fed  with  fresh 
tupplies  from  the  stores  of  nature,  assisted  sometimes  by  those  happ^ 
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vtrokes  of  chance  which  muck  alt  ihe  powers  of  invention,  mad  soiim* 
times  by  those  Buperior  characters  which  arise  occasionaUy  to  instruei 
and  enlighteu  the  world,  it  is  diiTicuh  even  to  imagine  to  what  height  of 
improvement  their  discoveric<i  mny  extend. 

"  And  perhaps  they  may  make  as  considerahh  advances  in  the  arts  of 
civil  government  and  the  conduct  of  life.  Wc  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
and  even  jenlous,  of  our  excellent  constitution  ;  but  those  equitable  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  formed,  an  equal  representation  (the  best  discov- 
ery of  political  wisdom),  and  a  just  and  commodious  distribution  of 
power  which  with  us  were  the  price  of  civil  wars,  and  the  rewards  of 
the  vinvies  and  sufferings  of  our  ancestors,  descend  to  them  as  a  natuni 
inheritance,  without  toil  or  pain. 

"  But  must  they  rest  here^  as  in  the  utmost  effort  of  human  geniuM  f 
Can  chance  and  time^  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  pithlic  men,,  sug- 
gest no  new  remedy  against  the  evils  which  vices  and  ambition  are  per- 
petually apt  to  cause?  May  they  not  hope,  without  presumption,  to 
preserve  a  greater  zeal  for  piety  and  public  devotion  tlutn  we  hiive 
done  ?  For  sure  it  can  hardly  happen  to  them,  as  it  has  to  us,  that 
when  religion  is  best  understood  and  rendered  most  pura  and  reasonablOf 
then  should  be  the  precise  time  when  many  cease  to  believe  and  prac- 
tise it,  and  all  in  general  become  most  indifferent  to  it. 

"  May  they  not  possibly  be  more  successful  than  their  mother  couairy 
has  been  in  preserving  that  reverence  and  outhority  which  are  due  to  the 
laws  ?  to  those  who  make,  and  to  those  who  execute  them  ?  May  net 
a  method  be  invented  of  procuring  some  tolerable  share  of  the  comforts 
of  life  to  those  inferior  useful  ranks  of  men  to  whose  industry  we  art  in- 
debted for  the  whole?  Time  and  discipline  may  discover  some  nir^ns 
to  correct  the  extreme  inequalities  of  condition  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor^  so  dangerous  to  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  both.  They  may 
fortunately  be  led  by  habit  and  choice  to  despise  that  luxury  which  is 
considered  with  us  the  true  enjoyment  of  wealth.  They  may  have 
little  relish  for  that  ceaseless  hurry  of  amusements  which  is  pursued 
in  this  country  wiiliout  pleasure,  exercise,  or  employment  And  per» 
baps,  after  trying  some  of  our  follies  and  caprices,  and  rejecting  the 
rest,  they  may  be  led  -by  reason  and  experiment  to  that  old  simplicity 
which  was  first  pmnted  out  by  nature,  and  has  produced  those  models 
which  we  still  admire  in  arts,  eloquence,  and  manners.  The  diversity 
of  new  scenes  and  tittuttionSy  which  so  many  growing  states  must  neeeS' 
sarily  pass  through^  may  introduce  changes  in  the  fiuetutUing  opinions 
and  manners  of  men  which  we  can  form  no  conception  of;  and  not  only 
tlie  gracious  disposition  of  Providence,  but  the  visible  preparation  of 
causes  seems  to  indi?«ite  strong  tendencies  towards  a  general  improvo* 
menu" 
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Fellow-citizens,  this  ''gracious  disposition  of  Providence,"  and 
this  "  visible  preparation  of  caude;? "  at  length  brought  on  the 
hour  for  decisive  action.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, declared  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 

to   be,  FREK  AND  INDEPENDENT  StaTES. 

This  declaration,  made  by  most  patriotic  and  resolute  men, 
trusting  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  protection  of  Heav- 
en, and  yet  made  not  without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety,  has 
now  stood  for  seventy-five  years,  and  still  stands.  It  was  sealed 
in  blood.  It  has  met  dangers,  and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had 
enemies,  and  conquered  them  ;  it  has  had  detractors,  and  abashed 
them  all;  it  has  had  doubting  friends,  but  it  has  cleared  ail 
doubts  away;  and  now,  to-day,  raising  its  august  form  higher 
than  the  clouds,  twenty  millions  of  people  contemplate  it  with 
hallowed  love,  and  the  world  beholds  it,  and  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  firom  it,  with  profound  admiration. 

This  anniversary  animates  and  gladdens  and  unites  all  Ameri- 
can hearts.  On  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men, 
indulging  in  controversies,  more  or  less  important  to  the  public 
good ;  we  may  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain 
our  political  diti'erences,  often  with  warm,  and  sometimes  with 
angry  feehngs.  But  to-day  we  are  Americans  all;  and  ail 
nothing  but  Americans.  As  the  great  luminary  over  our  heads, 
dissipating  mists  and  fogs,  now  cheers  the  whole  hemisphere,  so 
do  the  associations  coimected  with  this  day  disperse  all  cloudy 
and  sullen  weather  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  true  Americans. 
Every  man's  heart  swells  within  him;  every  man's  port  and 
bearing  become  somewhat  more  proud  and  lofty,  as  he  remem* 
bers  that  seventy-five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  that  the  great 
inheritance  of  liberty  is  btill  his;  his,  undiminished  and  unim- 
paired ;  his  in  all  its  original  glory ;  his  to  enjoy,  hia  to  protect) 
and  his  to  transmit  to  future  generations. 

Fellow-cilizens,  this  inheritance  which  we  enjoy  to-day  is 
not  only  an  inheritance  of  liberty,  but  of  oiu  own  peculiar  Amer- 
ican liberty.  Liberty  has  existed  in  other  times,  in  oiher  coun- 
tries, and  in  other  forms.  There  has  been  a  Grecian  liberty, 
Isold  and  powerful,  full  of  spirit,  eloquence,  and  fire ;  a  liberty 
which  produced  multitudes  of  great  men,  and  has  transmitted 
one  immortal  name,  thp  name  of  Demosthenes,  to  posterity.   Bat 
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•still  it  wu.s  a  liberty  of  disconnect(*d  stateetf  sometimes  united, 
infixed,  by  temporary  league^t  and  confederacies,  but  often  in- 
volved in  wiirs  between  themselves.  The  aword  of  Sparta 
Turned  ita  sharpest  edge  against  Athens,  enslaved  her,  and  de- 
vastated Greece;  and,  in  her  turn,  Spnrta  was  compelled  to  bend 
befort:"  the  power  of  Thebes.  And  let  it  ever  be  remembereti, 
e?i>ecially  let  the  tnith  sink  deep  into  all  American  minds,  that 
it  "was  the  want  of  i;mon  among  her  several  states  which 
linilly  gave  the  mastery  of  all  Greece  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

And  there  has  also  been  u  Roman  liberty,  a  proud,  ambitioas, 
domineering  spirit,  profesding  free  and  popular  principles  tn 
Rome  itself,  but,  even  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  ready  .to 
carry  slavery  and  chains  into  her  provinces,  and  through  every 
country  over  which  her  eagles  could  be  borne.  What  was  the 
liberty  of  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Germany,  or  Britain,  in  the  days  of 
Rome  ?  Did  true  constitutional  liberty  then  exist  ?  As  the  Ro- 
man empire  declined,  her  provinces,  not  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  free  popular  government,  one  after  another  declined  also, 
and  when  Rome  herself  fell,  in  the  end,  all  fell  together. 

I  have  said,  Gentlemen,  that  our  inheritance  is  an  inheritance 
of  American  liberty.  That  liberty  is  characteristic,  peculiar, 
and  altogether  our  own.  Nothing  like  it  existed  in  former  times, 
nor  was  known  in  the  roost  enlightened  states  of  antiquity; 
while  with  US  its  principles  have  become  interwoven  into  the 
minds  of  individual  men,  connected  with  our  daily  opuiions,  and 
our  daily  habits,  until  it  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  element  of  social 
as  well  as  of  political  life ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  to  what- 
ever region  an  American  citizen  carries  himself,  he  takes  with 
him,  fully  developed  in  his  own  understanding  and  experience, 
our  American  principles  and  opinions,  and  becomes  ready  at 
once,  in  cooperation  with  others,  to  apply  them  to  the  formation 
of  new  governments.  Of  this  a  most  wonderful  instance  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  California. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  ventured  to  remark,  that  "  it  is  very 
difficult  to  establish  a  free  conservative  government  for  the  equal 
advancement  of  ?ill  the  interests  of  society.  What  has  Ger- 
many done,  learned  Germany,  more  full  of  ancient  lore  than  all 
the  world  beside  ?  What  has  Italy  done  ?  What  have  they 
done  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  Cicero  lived?  They  have 
not  the  power  of  self-government  M'hich  a  common  town-meet- 
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ing,  with  us,  possesses. Yes,  I  say  that  those  persons  who 

have  gone  from  our  town-meetings  to  dig  gold  in  California  are 
more  tit  to  njnke  a  republican  government  than  any  body  of 
men  in  Germnny  or  Italy;  because  ihey  have  learned  thiti  one 
great  lesson,  that  there  is  no  security  without  law,  and  that, 
under  the  circumfttances  in  wbicn  they  are  placed,  where  there 
is  no  military  authority  to  cut  their  throats,  there  is  no  sover- 
eign will  but  the  will  ot  the  majority ;  that,  therefore,  if  they 
remain,  they  must  submit  lo  that  will."  And  this  I  believe  to 
be  strictly  true. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  if  your  patience  will  hold  out,  I  will  ven- 
ture, before  proceeding  to  the  more  appropriate  and  particular 
duties  of  the  day,  to  state,  u\  a  few  words,  what  I  take  these 
American  political  principles  in  substance  to  be.  They  consist, 
as  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  establishment  of  popular 
governments,  on  the  basis  of  representation;  for  it  is  plain  that 
a  pure  democracy,  like  that  which  existed  in  some  of  the  states 
of  Greece,  in  which  every  individual  had  a  direct  vote  in  the 
enactment  of  all  laws,  cannot  possibly  exi^t  in  a  country  of  wide 
extent  This  representation  is  to  be  made  aa  equal  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  Now,  this  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion, prevailing  either  in  all  the  branches  of  government,  or  in 
some  of  them,  has  existed  in  these  States  almost  from  the  days 
of  the  settlements  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth;  borrowed,  no 
doubt,  from  the  example  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  British 
legislature.  The  representation  of  the  people  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  was,  however,  originally  very  unequal,,  and 
is  yet  not  equal.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubt**d  whether  the  appear* 
ance  of  knights  and  burgesses,  assembling  on  the  summons  of 
the  crown,  was  not  intended  at  first  as  an  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  the  royal  prerogative,  in  matters  of  revenue  and  taxa- 
tioHi  rather  than  as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  popular  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  representation  had  a  popular  origin,  and  savored 
more  and  more  of  the  character  of  that  origin,  as  it  acquired, 
by  slow  degrees,  greater  and  greater  strength,  in  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  certainly  a  fonn  of  representation,  however  unequal ; 
numbers  were  counted,  and  majorities  prevailed;  and  when  our 
ancestors,  acting  upon  this  example,  introduced  more  equality 
of  representationi  the  idea  assumed  a  more  rational  and  djtftuaot 
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fihape.  At  any  rate,  this  manner  of  exercising  popular  powei 
was  familiar  to  our  fathers  when  they  settled  on  this  contineot 
They  adopted  it,  and  generation  has  risen  up  after  generation, 
all  acknowledging  it,  and  all  learning  it«  practice  and  its  fonas. 

The  next  fundamental  principle  in  our  system  is,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority,  fairly  expreased  through  the  means  of  rep- 
resentation, shall  have  the  force  of  law;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  in  a  country  without  thrones  or  aristocracies  or  privileged 
castes  or  classes,  there  can  be  no  other  foundation  for  law  to 
stand  upon. 

And,  as  the  necessary  result  of  this,  the  third  element  is,  that 
the  law  is  the  supreme  rule  for  the  government  of  all.  The 
great  sentiment  of  Alcaeua,  so  beautifully  presented  to  us  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  construction 
«nd  maintenance  of  our  political  systems:  — 

"  What  constitutea  a  state? 
NdI  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate; 
Not  cities  proud,  witti  apires  and  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  brood-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  stonn,  rich  naries  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  luw-bruwed  baeeneaa  wafls  perfume  to  pride. 
No:  Men,  high-minded  Mkn, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endtiedi 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude : 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  righiB^  and,  knowing,  dare  maintaia; 
Prevent  the  loni^-aitned  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  ihey  rend  the  chain: 
These  constitute  a  state ; 

And  .SovcREioN  Law,  that  9tate*8  collected  will. 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

And,  finally,  another  most  important  part  of  the  great  fabric 
of  American  liberty  is,  that  there  shall  be  written  constitotioas, 
founded  on  the  immediate  authority  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  regulating  and  restraining  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
government,  whether  legislative,  execntive,  or  jndiciaL 

This,  fellow-citizens,  I  suppose  to  be  a  just  summary  of  om 
American  principles,  and  1  have  on  this  occasion  sought  to  ex* 
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preHs  them  in  the  plainest  and  in  the  fewest  \v  ^rds.  The  sum- 
mary may  not  be  entirely  exact,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  manifest  to  the  rising  generation  among  our- 
selves, and  to  those  elsewhere  who  may  choose  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  the  general  theory  upon 
which  they  arc  founded. 

And  I  now  proceed  to  add,  that  the  strong  and  deep-settlecl 
conviction  of  all  intelligent  persons  amongst  us  is,  that.,  in  order 
to  support  a  useful  and  wi!*e  government  upon  these  popular 
principles,  the  general  education  of  Ihe  people,  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  pure  morality  and  true  religion,  are  indispensable. 
Individual  virtue  is  a  part  of  public  virtue.  It  is  diflTicuIt  to 
conceive  how  there  can  remain  morality  in  Ihe  government 
when  it  shall  cease  to  exist  among  the  people;  or  how  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  political  institutions,  all  the  organs  of  which  con- 
sist only  of  men,  should  be  wise,  and  b**neficent,  and  C4)mpetent 
to  inspire  confidence,  if  the  opposite  qualities  belong  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  constitute  those  organs,  and  make  up  that  aggre- 
gate. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  duty 
which  I  proposed  to  perform;  and,  once  more  felicitating  you 
and  myself  that  our  eyes  have  seen  the  light  of  this  blessed 
morning,  and  that  our  ears  have  heard  the  shouts  with  which 
joyous  thousands  welcome  its  return,  and  joining  with  you  in 
the  hope  that  every  revolving  year  may  renew  these  rejoicings 
to  the  end  of  time,  I  proceed  to  address  you,  shortly,  upon  the 
particidar  occasion  of  our  assembling  here  to-day. 


Fellow-citixena,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  3(Hh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Cap- 
itol, according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  necessary  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  his  direction,  by  such  architect  as  he  might  ap- 
point. This  measure  was  imperatively  demanded,  for  the  use 
of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  departments,  the  public  libraries, 
the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  chief  executive  magis- 
trate, and  for  other  objects.  No  act  of  Congress  incurring  a 
large  expenditure  has  received  more  general  approbation  from 
the  people.  The  President  has  proceeded  to  execute  this  law. 
He  has  approved  a  plan;  he  has  appointed  an  architect;  and 
all  things  are  now  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  work 
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The  anniversary  of  national  independence  appeared  to  afford 
an  auspicious  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation-atone  of  the 
additional  building.  That  ceremony  has  now  been  performed 
by  the  President  himself,  in  the  presence  and  view  of  thi^  mul- 
titude. He  has  thought  that  the  day  and  the  occasion  made  a 
united  and  imperative  call  for  some  short  address  to  the  people 
liere  assembled;  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  have  appeared 
l>efore  you  to  perform  that  part  of  the  duty  which  ia^s  deemed 
incumbent  on  us. 

Beneath  the  stone  is  deposited,  among  other  tilings,  a  list  of 
which  wiL  be  published,  the  following  brief  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  dayi  in  my  handwriting:  — 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  the  In- 
dependence of  tlie  United  States  o(  America,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
being  the  4tb  day  of  July,  1851,  this  stone,  designed  as  the  corner-stone 
of  iho  extension  of  the  Capitol,  according  to  u  plan  approved  by  the 
President,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was  laid  by 

MILLARD    FILLMORE, 

PRESIDENT     OF     THE     ClilTBD     ETATBS, 

aituted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  in  the  presence  of 
many  members  of  Congress,  of  oEIicers  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
Departments,  National,  State,  and  District,  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  corporaie  authorities  of  this  and  neighboring  cities,  many  as- 
sociations, civil  and  military  and  masonic,  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  National  Institute,  professors  of  colleges  and  teachers  of 
schools  of  the  District,  with  their  students  and  pupils,  and  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  from  places  near  and  remote,  including  a  few  sur- 
viving gentlemen  who  wiinessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  th« 
Capitol  by  President  Washington,  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
1793. 

"  If,  therefore,  it  shall  be  hereafter  the  will  of  God  that  this  structure 
shall  fall  from  its  base,  that  its  foundation  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be  it  then  known,  that  on  this  day  the 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  their  Constiiu- 
lion  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original  usefulness  and  glory  ; 
growing  every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admi- 
ration of  ilie  world.  Vnd  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  pub- 
tic  life  or  to  private  lite,  with  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty  God 
foT  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  unite  ia 
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•Ulcere  and  fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  arches, 
the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  now  to  be  erected 
over  it,  may  endure  for  ever  f 

"  God  save  the  United  States  of  Ameeica  ! 

"  Daniel  Webstbk, 
Secretar!/  of  State  of  the  United  Statu^ 

Fellow-citizens,  fifty-eight  years  ago  "Washington  stood  oa 
this  spot  to  execute  a  duty  like  that  which  bae  now  been  per- 
formed. He  then  laid  the  coraer-stone  of  the  original  Capitol 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  at  that  tinie  weak  in 
resources,  burdened  with  debt,  just  struggling  into  political  ex- 
istence and  respectability,  and  agitated  by  the  heaving  waves 
which  were  overturning  European  thrones.  But  even  then,  in 
many  important  respects,  the  government  was  strong.  It  was 
strong  in  Washington's  own  great  character ;  it  was  strong  in 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  other  eminent  public  men,  his 
political  associates  and  fellow-laborers ;  and  it  was  strong  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

Since  that  time  astonishing  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  American  people ;  and  a  de- 
gree of  progress  witnessed  with  which  the  world  can  furnish  do 
parallel.  As  we  review  the  course  of  that  progress,  wondei 
and  amazement  arrest  our  attention  at  every  step.  The  pres- 
ent occasion,  although  allowing  of  no  lengthened  remarks,  may 
yet,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  short  comparative  statement  of  im- 
portant subjects  of  national  interest  as  they  existed  at  that 
day,  and  as  they  now  exist.  I  have  adopted  for  this  purpose 
the  tabular  form  of  statement,  as  being  the  most  brief  and 
signiHcant 
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Number  of  States, 

15 

81 

Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress, 

185 

395 

Population  of  the  United  States,          .         , 

8,929,328 

23,267.498 

Population  of  Boston,    .         .         •         , 

18,038 

136,871 

Population  of  Bahimore,   .         .         •         • 

13,503 

169,054 

Population  of  Philadelphia,  ,        • 

42,520 

409,045 

Population  of  New  York  (city),         .         • 

33,121 

615,507 

Population  of  Washington,    , 

• 

40,075 

Population  of  Richmond,  .... 

4,000 

27,569 
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Population  of  Cbarlestoa,         .         .         .               16,359  42^83 

Amount  of  receipu  into  the  Treasury,            $5,720,624  052312^80 

Amount  of  expenditures,          .                   .      $7,529,5'75  $48,005379 

Amount  of  imports,     ....        $31,000,000  $215,725,995 

Amount  of  exporta,         ....    $26,109,000  $217,517,130 

Amount  of  tonnage  (tons),            .         .                 520,764  3,772,440 

.\rea  of  the   United  Slates  in  square  miles,           605,461  3,314,365 

Rank  and  file  of  the  anny,           .         .                      6,120  10,000 

Mililia  (enrolled),            2,006,456 

Navy  of  the  United  States  (veasels),    .                  (None.)  76 

Navy  armament  (ordnance),                      •          ....  2,012 

Treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  powent,                 9  90 

Light-houses  and  light-boats,        ...                  12  372 

Expenditures  for  ditto,             .                   .            $12,061  $529,265 

Area  of  the  Capitol, |  acre  ^  acres. 

Number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,         ....  10,287 

Cost  of  ditto, $306,607,954 

Number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction,      ....  10,092 

Lines  of  electric  telegraph,  in  miles,   .         .....  15,000 

Number  of  posi-oflices,    ....                    209  21,551 

Number  of  miles  of  post  route,            .         .            5,642  196,290 

Amount  of  revenue  from  post-offices,               $  104,747  $  6,727,867 
Amount  of  expenditures  of  Fost-Ofiice  De* 

partment $72,040  $6,024,567 

Number  of  miles  of  mail  transportation, 52,465,724 

Number  of  colleges,            ....                  19  121 

Public  libraries 35  694 

Volumes  in  ditto, 75,000  3,201,633 

School  libraries,     .         .         .         .         •          ....  10,000 

Volumes  in  ditto, 2,000,000 

Emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  United  Stales,         10,000  299,610 

Coinage  at  tiie  Mint,             ....         $  9,664  $  52,019,465 

In  respect  to  the  growth  of  Western  trade  and  commerce,  I 
extract  a  few  sentences  from  a  very  valuable  address  before  tbe 
Ilistorical  Society  of  Ohio,  by  William  D.  Gallagher,  Esq, 
1850:  — 

**'  A  few  facts  will  exhibit  as  well  as  a  volume  the  wonderful  gnovrili 
of  Western  trade  and  commerce.  Previous  to  the  year  1800,  •ome 
eight  or  ten  keel-boats,  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  each,  performed 
all  tb«  carrying  trade  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  In  1802  tbe 
Grat  government  vessel  appeared  on  Lake   Erie.     In   161  h  the   finM 
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■leimboiit  (Otc  Orleaas)  was  launched  at  Pittsburg.  In  1826  the  wa* 
tern  of  Michigan  were  Arst  ploughed  by  the  keel  of  a  steamboat,  a  pleas* 
ure  trip  to  Green  Bay  being  planned  and  executed  in  the  summer  of 
this  year.  In  1832  a  steamboat  first  appeared  at  Chicago.  At  the 
present  time  the  entire  number  of  steamboats  running  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  and  their  tributaries  is  more  probably  over  than  under  six  hun- 
dred, tlie  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is  not  short  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand ;  a  larger  number  of  steamboats  than  England  can 
claim,  and  a  greater  steam  commercial  marine  than  that  employed  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies/^ 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  having  stated  to  you  this  infallible 
proof  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  I  ask  yon,  and 
I  would  ask  every  man,  whether  the  government  which  has 
been  over  U9  has  proved  itself  an  affliction  or  a  curse  to  the 
country,  or  any  part  of  it? 

Ye  men  of  the  South,  of  all  the  original  Southern  States, 
what  say  you  to  all  this  ?  Are  you,  or  any  of  you,  ashamed  of 
this  great  work  of  your  fathers?  Your  fathers  were  not  they 
who  stoned  the  prophets  and  killed  them.  They  were  among 
the  prophets;  they  were  of  the  prophets;  they  were  themselves 
the  prophets. 

Ye  men  of  Virginia,  what  do  you  say  to  all  this?  Ye  men 
of  the  Potomac,  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  that  river  on  which 
Washington  lived  and  died,  and  where  his  remains  now  rest, 
ye,  so  many  of  whom  may  see  the  domes  of  the  Capitol  from 
your  own  homes,  what  say  ye  ? 

Ye  men  of  James  River  and  the  Bay,  places  consecrated  by 
the  early  settlement  of  your  Commonwealth,  what  do  you 
say?  Do  you  desire,  from  the  soil  of  your  State,  or  as  you 
travel  to  the  North,  to  see  these  halls  vacated,  their  beauty  and 
ornaments  destroyed,  and  their  national  usefulness  gone  for 
ever? 

Ye  men  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  many  thousands  of  whom 
are  nearer  to  this  Capitol  than  to  the  seat  of  government  of  your 
own  State,  what  do  you  think  of  breaking  this  great  association 
into  fragments  of  States  and  of  people  ?  I  know  that  some  of 
you,  and  I  believe  that  you  all.  would  be  almost  as  much  shocked 
at  the  announcement  of  such  a  catastrophe,  as  if  you  were  to  be 
informed  that  the  Blue  Ridge  itself  would  soon  totter  from  its 
base.     And  ye  men  of  Western  Virginia,  who  occupy  the  great 
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slope  from  the  top  of  the  AUeghaiiies  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
what  benefit  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  by  disunion  ?  If  yoa 
"Recede,"  what  do  you  "secede"  from,  and  what  do  you  "ac- 
cede" to?  Do  you  look  for  the  current  of  the  Ohio  to  change, 
and  to  bring  you  and  your  commerce  to  the  tide-waters  of 
Eastern  rivers?  What  man  in  his  senses  can  suppose  that  you 
would  remain  part  and  parcel  of  Virginia  a  month  after  Virginia 
should  have  ceased  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  secession  of  Virginia  I  The  secession  of  Virginia,  whether 
alone  or  in  company,  h  most  improbable,  the  greatest  of  ail  im- 
probabilities. Virginia,  to  her  everlasting  honor,  acted  a  great 
part  in  framing  and  establishing  the  present  Constitution.  She 
has  had  her  reward  and  her  distinction.  Seven  of  her  noble 
sons  have  each  filled  the  Presidency,  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
honors  of  the  country.  Dolorous  complaints  come  up  to  us 
from  the  South,  that  Virginia  will  not  head  the  march  of  se- 
cession, and  lead  the  other  Southern  States  out  of  the  Umou. 
This,  if  it  should  happen,  would  be  something  of  a  marvel,  cer- 
tainly, considering  how  much  pains  Virginia  took  to  lead  these 
same  States  into  the  Union,  and  considering,  too,  that  she  has 
partaken  as  largely  of  its  benefits  and  its  government  as  any 
other  State. 

And  ye  men  of  the  other  Southern  States,  members  of  the 
Old  Thirteen;  yes,  members  of  the  Old  Thirteen;  that  always 
touches  my  regard  and  my  sympathies;  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina!  What  page  in  your  history,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  one  of  you,  is  brighter  than  those  which  have  been 
recorded  since  the  Union  was  formed?  Or  through  what  period 
has  your  prosperity  been  greater,  or  your  peace  and  happincaa 
better  secured  ?  What  names  even  has  South  Carolina,  now  so 
much  dissatisQed,  what  names  has  she  of  which  her  intelli* 
gent  sons  are  more  proud  than  those  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  the  United  States?  In  Revo- 
lutionary times,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  Constitutiou, 
there  was  no  State  more  honored,  or  more  deserving  of  honor. 
Where  is  she  now  ?  And  what  a  fall  is  there,  my  countrymen ! 
But  I  leave  her  to  her  own  reflections,  commending  to  her,  with 
ail  my  heart,  the  due  consideration  of 'her  own  example  in 
times  now  gone  by. 

Fehow-citizens,  there  are  some  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well 
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as  of  the  body,  diseases  of  rommunities  as  well  aa  diHcases 
of  iiidividualH,  that  must  be  left  to  their  own  cure;  at  least 
it  is  wise  to  leave  them  so  until  the  last  critical  moment  shall 
arrive. 

I  hope  it  is  not  irreverent,  and  certainly  it  is  not  intended  as 
reproach,  when  I  say,  that  I  know  no  stronger  expression  in  our 
language  than  that  which  describes  the  rpi*toration  of  the  way- 
ward son;  "he  came  to  himself.''  lie  had  broken  away  from 
all  the  ties  of  love,  family,  and  friendship.  He  had  forsaken  ev- 
ery thing  which  he  had  once  regarded  in  his  father's  house.  He 
had  forsworn  his  natural  sympathies,  affections,  and  habits,  and 
taken  his  journey  into  a  far  country.  He  had  gone  away  from 
himself  and  out  of  himself.  But  misfortunes  overtook  him,  and 
famine  threatened  him  with  starvation  and  death.  No  entrea- 
ties from  home  followed  him  to  beckon  him  back;  no  admoni- 
tion &om  others  warned  him  of  his  fate.  But  the  hour  of  re- 
flection had  come,  and  nature  and  conscience  wrought  within 
him,  until  at  length  "Ac  came  to  himself" 

And  now,  ye  men  of  the  new  States  of  the  South !  You  are 
not  of  the  original  thirteen.  The  battle  had  been  fought  and 
won,  the  Revolution  achieved,  and  the  Constitution  established, 
before  your  States  had  any  existence  as  States.  You  came  to 
a  prepared  banquet,  and  had  seats  assigned  you  at  table  just  as 
honorable  as  those  which  were  filled  by  older  guests.  You 
have  been  and  are  singularly  prosperous;  and  if  any  one  should 
deny  this,  you  would  at  once  contradict  his  assertion.  You 
have  bought  vast  quantities  of  choice  and  excellent  land  at  the 
lowest  price;  and  if  the  public  domain  has  not  been  lavished 
upon  you,  you  yoursell  will  admit  that  it  has  been  appropriat- 
ed to  your  own  uses  by  a  very  liberal  hand.  And  yet  in  some 
of  these  States,  not  in  all,  persons  are  found  in  favor  of  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  or  of  secession  from  it.  Such  opinions  are 
expressed  even  where  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community 
has  been  the  most  rapidly  advanced  In  the  flourishing  and  in- 
teresting State  of  Missittb^ippi,  for  example,  there  is  a  large  party 
which  insists  that  her  grievances  are  intolerable,  that  the  whole 
body  politic  is  in  a  state  of  suffering;  and  all  along,  and  through 
her  whole  extent  on  the  Mississippi,  a  loud  cry  rings  that 
her  only  remedy  is  "  Secession,"  "  Secession."  Now,  Gentle- 
men, what  ii)fliction  does  the  State  of  Mississippi  suffer  under  t 
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What  oppression  prostrates  her  strength  or  destroys  her  happn 
nes8?  Before  we  can  judge  of  the  proper  remedy,  we  tnujt 
know  something  of  the  disease ;  and,  for  oiy  part,  I  confess  that 
the  real  evil  existing  in  the  ease  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certaia 
inquietude  or  uneasiness  growing  out  of  n  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  consciousness  of  wealth  and  power,  which  some- 
times lead  men  to  be  ready  for  changes,  and  to  push  on  unrea- 
sonably to  still  higher  elevation.  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  her  political  doctors  are  about  right.  If  the  complaint 
spring  from  over-wrought  prosperity,  for  that  disease  I  have  no 
doubt  that  secession  would  prove  a  sovereign  remedy. 


But  I  return  io  the  leading  topic  on  which  I  was  engaged. 
In  the  department  of  invention  there  have  been  wonderful  ap- 
|>Iications  of  science  to  arts  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
spacious  hall  of  the  Patent  OfHce  is  at  onoe  the  repository  and 
proof  of  American  inventive  art  and  genios.  Their  results  are 
seen  in  the  numerous  improvements  by  which  human  labor  i« 
abridged. 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  safftcient  to  say,  that 
many  of  the  applications  of  steam  to  locomotion  and  manufac- 
tures, of  electricity  and  magnetism  to  the  production  of  ddc- 
chanical  motion,  the  electrical  telegmph,  the  rcgistrution  of 
astronomical  phenomenn,  the  art  of  multiplying  engravingiB, 
the  introduction  and  improvement  among  us  of  all  the  itnpor- 
tant  inventions  of  the  Old  World,  are  striking  indications  of  the 
progress  of  this  country  in  the  useful  arts.  The  network  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphic  lines  by  which  this  vast  country  is  retic- 
nlated  have  not  only  developed  its  resources,  but  united  em- 
phatically, in  metallic  band*,  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  hy- 
dmulic  works  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  surpase 
in  extent  and  importance  those  of  ancient  Rome. 

But  we  have  not  confined  our  attention  to  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  useful  arts.  We  have  entered  the 
field  of  original  research,  and  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  scieoi- 
tific  knowledge. 

Sixty  years  ago,  besides  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Franklin 
rti  electricity,  scarcely  at.y  thing  had  been  done  among  ua  in  the 
way  of  original  discovery.  Our  men  of  science  were  oootent 
with  repeating  the  experiments  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  tlte 
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ditooveriev  of  the  learned  of  the  Old  World,  without  attempting 
to  add  a  single  uew  fact  or  principle  to  the  existing  stock. 
Withia  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  thid  respect  Our  natural  history  has 
been  explored  in  all  itii  branches ;  our  geology  has  been  invest!* 
gated  with  results  of  the  highest  interest  to  practical  and  theo* 
retical  science.  Discoveries  have  been  fuade  in  j>ure  chemistry 
and  electricity,  which  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  meteorology  in  this  coun* 
try,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  equal  to  that  made  during 
the  same  period  in  all  the  world  besides. 

In  1793  there  was  not  in  the  United  States  an  instrument 
with  which  a  good  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
made.  There  are  now  instruments  at  Washington,  Cambridge, 
and  Cincinnati  equal  to  tho^e  at  the  best  European  observato* 
ries,  and  the  original  discoveries  in  astronomy  within  the  last 
five  years,  in  this  country,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
tge.  1  can  hardly  refrain  from  saying,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  "  Celestial  Mechanics*'  of  La  Place  has  been  translated  and 
commented  upon  by  Bowditch. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  gtography  and  topography  of  the 
American  continent  has  been  rapidly  extended  by  the  labor  and 
science  of  the  othcers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  discov- 
eries of  much  interest  in  distant  seaa  have  resulted  from  the 
enterprise  of  the  navy. 

In  1807,  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
menced, which  at  that  time  it  was  supposed  no  American  was 
competent  to  direct  The  work  has,  however,  grown  within 
the  last  few  years,  under  a  native  superintendent,  in  importance 
and  extent,  beyond  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  before  at- 
tempted. 

These  facts  oonclnsively  prove  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  among  us,  not  only  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
wants  of  ordinary  life,  but  in  science  itself,  in  its  highest 
branches,  in  its  adaptation  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immor- 
tal mind. 

In  respect  to  literature,  with  the  exception  of  some  books  of 
elementary  education,  and  some  theological  treatises,  of  which 
scarcely  any  but  those  of  Jonathan  EMwards  have  any  perma- 
neii>  value,  and  Bome  works  on  local  history  and  politics,  like 
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Hutchinifoii*B  Masaarhnsetts,  JefTerson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  the 
Federalist,  Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  and  Morse's  Geography, 
and  a  lew  others,  America  had  not  produced  a  single  work  of 
any  repute  in  literature.  We  were  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
imported  books.  Even  our  Bibles  and  Teetanienta  were,  for 
the  most  part,  printed  abroad.  The  book  trade  is  now  one  of 
the  greate:<t  branches  of  business,  and  many  works  of  standard 
value,  and  of  high  reputation  in  Europe  as  well  as  at  home, 
have  been  produced  by  American  authors  in  every  department 
of  literary  composition. 

While  the  country  has  been  expanding  in  dimensions,  in  num- 
bers, and  in  wealth,  the  government  has  applied  a  wise  forecast 
iu  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary,  when  the  world  shall  no 
longer  be  at  peace,  to  maintain  the  national  honor,  whether  by 
appropriate  displays  of  vigor  abroad,  or  by  well-adapted  means 
of  defence  at  home.  A  navy,  which  has  so  often  illustrated  our 
history  by  heroic  achievements,  though  in  peaceful  times  re- 
strained in  its  operations  to  narrow  limits,  possesses,  in  it^  admi- 
rable elements,  the  means  of  great  and  sudden  expansion,  and  is 
justly  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as  the  right  arm  of  its  power. 
An  army,  stilJ  smaller,  bat  not  less  perfect  in  lU  detail,  has  on 
many  a  field  exhibited  the  military  aptitudes  and  prowess  of  the 
race,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  which  has  presided  over  its 
organization  and  government 

While  the  gradual  and  slow  enlargement  of  these  respective 
military  arms  has  been  regulated  by  a  jealous  watchfulness  over 
the  public  treasure,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  freely  given  all 
that  was  needed  to  perfect  their  quality ;  and  each  atl'ords  the 
nucleus  of  any  enlargement  that  the  public  exigencies  may  de- 
mand, from  the  millions  of  brave  hearts  and  strong  arms  apon 
the  land  and  water. 

The  navy  is  the  active  and  aggressive  element  of  national 
defence;  and,  let  loose  from  our  own  sea-coast,  must  display  ita 
power  in  the  seas  and  channels  of  the  enemy.  To  do  this,  it 
need  not  be  large ;  and  it  can  never  be  large  enough  to  defend 
by  its  presence  at  home  all  our  ports  and  harbors.  But,  in  the 
absence  of  the  navy,  what  can  the  regular  army  or  the  volunteer 
militia  do  against  the  enemy's  line-of-battle  ships  and  steamer»| 
falling  without  notice  upon  our  coast?  What  will  guard  on» 
cities  from  tribute,  our  merchant-vessels  and  our  navy-yards  from 
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oonflagration?  Here,  again,  we  see  a  wise  forecast  in  the  ays- 
tem  of  defensive  measures,  which,  especially  since  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  has  been  steadily  followed  by  our 
government, 

"While  the  perils  from  which  our  great  establishments  had  just 
escaped  were  yet  freah  in  remembrance,  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tions was  begun,  which  now,  though  not  quite  ctiinplete,  fences 
in  our  important  points  with  impassable  strength.  More  than 
four  thousand  cannon  may  at  any  moment,  within  strong  and 
permanent  works,  arranged  with  all  the  advantages  and  appli- 
inces  that  the  art  affords,  be  turned  to  the  protection  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  be  served  by  the  men  whose  hearths  they  shelter. 
Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so,  since  these  are  means  of  security  that 
time  alone  can  supply  ;  and  since  the  improvements  of  maritime 
warfare,  by  making  distant  expeditions  easy  and  speedy,  have 
made  them  more  probable,  and  at  the  same  time  mon^  difHcult 
to  anticipate  and  provide  against.  The  cost  of  fortifying  all  the 
important  points  of  our  coast,  as  well  npou  the  whole  Atlantic 
as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  not  exceed  the  amount  expended  on 
the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

In  this  connection  one  most  important  facility  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  is  not  to  be  overlooked ;  it  is  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  any  number  of  the 
militia  corps,  may  be  brought  to  any  point  where  a  hostile  at- 
tack shall  at  any  time  be  made  or  threatened. 

And  this  extension  of  territory  embraced  within  the  United 
States,  increase  of  its  population,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
development  of  its  resources  by  canals  and  milroads,  and  rapid- 
ity of  intercommunication  by  means  of  steam  and  electricity, 
have  all  been  accomplished  without  overthrow  of,  or  danger  to, 
the  public  liberties,  by  any  assumption  of  military  power;  and, 
indeed,  without  any  permanent  iiwTease  of  the  army,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  frontier  defence,  and  of  affording  a  slight  guard 
to  the  public  property;  or  of  the  navy,  any  further  than  to  as- 
sure the  navigator  that,  in  whatsoever  sea  he  »hall  sail  his  ship, 
he  is  protected  by  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his  country.  Ttiis, 
too,  has  been  done  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  for 
treason  or  rebellion;  while  systems  of  popular  representation 
have  regularly  been  supported  in  the  State  governments  and  m 
the  general  government;  while  laws,  national  and  State,  of  such 
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a  character  have  be^n  parsed,  and  have  been  »o  wU^^y  adintD- 
istered,  that  I  may  ataiid  up  here  to-day,  and  declare,  as  I  now 
do  declare,  in  the  face  of  all  the  intelligent  of  the  age,  that,  for 
the  period  which  haa  ehipsed  from  the  day  lliat  Watshingtoa 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  Capitol  to  the  present  tiiite,  there  has 
been  no  coantry  npon  earth  in  which  hfe,  liberty,  and  property 
have  been  more  amply  and  steadily  securetl,  or  more  freely  en- 
joyed, than  in  these  United  Slaten  of  Aineriea  Who  is  there 
^hat  will  deny  this  ]  Who  is  there  prepared  with  a  greater  or  a 
oetter  example?  Who  is  there  that  can  stand  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  fact:*,  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  assert  (hat  these  oar 
republican  institutioaa  have  not  answered  the  true  ends  of  gov- 
ernment beyond  all  precedent  in  human  history? 

There  is  yet  another  view.  There  are  still  higher  considera- 
tions. Man  is  an  intellectual  being,  deutined  to  immortality. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  him,  and  liie  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  him  understanding.  Then  only  is  he  tending  toward  his 
own  destiny,  while  he  seeks  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  for  the 
will  of  his  Maker,  and  for  just  conceptiona  of  his  own  duty.  Of 
all  important  questions,  therefore,  let  this,  the  most  important 
of  alj^  be  first  asked  and  first  answered :  Id  what  country  of  the 
habitable  globe,  of  great  extent  and  large  population,  are  the 
means  of  knowledge  the  most  generally  diftused  and  enjoyed 
among  the  people?  This  question  admits  of  one,  and  only 
one,  answer.  It  is  here;  it  is  here  in  these  United  States;  it  is 
among  the  descendants  of  those  who  settled  at  Jamestown  ;  of 
tho!*e  who  were  pilgrims  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth ;  and  of  tbo»e 
other  races  of  men,  who,  in  subsequent  times,  have  become 
joined  in  this  great  American  family.  Let  one  fact,  incapable 
of  doubt  or  dispute,  satisfy  every  mind  on  this  point.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  St4\tes  is  twenty-three  millions.  NovTi 
take  the  map  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  spread  it  out  be- 
fore you.  Take  your  scale  and  your  dividers,  and  lay  off  in  one 
area,  in  any  shape  you  please,  a  triangle,  square,  circle,  parallel- 
ogracn,  or  trapezoid,  and  of  an  extent  ihat  shall  contain  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  there  will  be  found  within 
the  United  Htates  more  persons  who  do  liabituaUy  read  and  write 
than  can  be  embraced  within  the  lines  of  your  demarcation. 

But  there  is  something  even  more  than  this.  Man  is  not 
only  an  intellectual,  but  he  is  also  a  religious  being,  and  his  r»- 
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iigious  feelings  and  habita  require  cultivation.  Let  the  relig- 
ious eit'ment  in  man's  nature  be  neglected,  let  him  be  influ- 
enced by  no  higher  motives  than  low  self-interest,  and  subject- 
ed to  no  stronger  restraint  than  the  limits  of  civil  authority,  and 
he  becomes  the  creature  of  selfish  paiitsion  or  blind  fanaticism. 

The  flpectacle  of  a  nation  powerful  and  enlightened,  but 
without  Christian  faith,  has  been  presented,  almost  within  our 
own  day,  as  a  warning  beacon  for  the  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiment 
repreftses  licentiousness,  incites  to  general  berievoience  and  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  inspires 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  gives  strength  to  the  whole  social 
fabric,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conducts  the  human  soul  up- 
ward to  the  Author  of  ita  being. 

Now,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  with  truth,  that  in  no  country, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  are  there  so  many  l>enevo]ent 
establishments  connected  with  religious  instruction,  Bible,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Tract  Societies,  supported  by  public  and  private 
contributions,  as  in  our  own.  There  are  al.^o  institntinns  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  of  idiot»,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  for  the 
reception  of  orphan  and  destitute  children,  and  ihc  insane;  for 
moral  reform,  designed  for  children  and  females  respectively; 
and  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  criminals;  not  to  speak 
of  those  numerous  establishments,  in  almost  every  county  and 
town  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reception  of  the  aged,  intirm, 
and  destitute  poor,  many  of  whom  have  tied  to  our  shores  to  es- 
cape the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  their  condition  at  home. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  church  establishment  or  ec- 
clesiastical authority  founded  by  government  Pubtic  worship 
is  maintained  either  by  voluntary  associations  and  contribu- 
tions, or  by  trusts  and  donations  of  a  charitable  origin. 

Now,  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  attend  public  worship,  decently  clad, 
well  behaved,  and  well  seated,  than  of  any  other  country  of 
the  civilized  world.  Edifices  of  religion  are  seen  everywhere. 
Their  aggregate  cost  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  They  are,  in  general,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  In  these  edifices  the 
people  regularly  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  day,  w^hich,  by  all 
dassest  is  sacredly  set  apart  for  rest  from  secular  employment 
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and  for  religious  meditation  and  worship,  to  listen  to  the  rettd 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  discourses  from  pious  minis* 
ters  of  tlie  st^veral  denominations. 

This  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  soul, 
as  manifested  by  the  voluntary  support  of  sohools  and  colleges, 
of  churches  and  henevolcnT  institutions,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  uf  the  American  people^  not  lesa 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  new  than  in  the  older  settlements  of 
the  country.  On  the  spot  where  the  firsit  trees  of  the  forest 
were  felled,  near  thi-  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers,  are  to  be  seen 
rising  together  the  church  and  the  school-house.  So  has  it  been 
iirom  the  beginning,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  thus  continue! 

*'  On  other  shores,  above  their  mouldering  towM, 
In  sullen  pomp,  the  lall  catliedral  Iruwiis ; 
Simple  and  frail,  oar  lowly  temples  throw 
Their  slender  shadows  on  the  paths  below ; 
Se&rc«  steal  the  wmds,  tliat  sweep  the  woodland  tracks, 
The  larch's  perfume  from  the  settler's  axe, 
Ere,  Uke  a  vision  of  the  morning  air, 
His  Blight'framcd  slm^plc  marks  ttic  house  of  prayer. 
Yet  Faith's  pure  hymn,  beneath  its  shelter  rude. 
Breathes  out  as  sweetly  to  the  tangled  wood, 
As  where  ihe  rays  ilirough  blazing  oriels  pour 
On  marble  shafl  and  tessellated  floor." 

Who  docs  not  admit  that  this  unparalleled  growth  in  pros- 
perity and  renown  is  the  result,  under  Providence,  of  the  union 
of  these  States  under  a  general  Constitution,  which  guaranties 
to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  E^overnment,  and  to  every 
man  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
free  from  civil  tyranny  or  ecclesiastical  domination  ? 

And,  to  bring  home  this  idea  to  the  present  occasion,  who 
does  not  feel  that,  when  President  Washington  laid  his  hand 
on  the  foundation  of  the  first  Capitol,  he  performed  a  great 
work  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  ?  Who 
does  not  lot  I  that  this  seat  of  the  general  government,  health- 
ful in  its  situation,  central  In  its  position,  near  the  mountains 
whence  gush  springs  of  wonderful  virtue,  teeming  with  Nature's 
richest  products,  and  yet  not  far  from  the  bays  and  the  great 
estuaries  of  the  sea,  easily  accessible  and  generally  agreeable  in 
climate  and  association,  does  give  strength  to  the  union  of 
these  States?  that  this  city,  bearing  an  immortal  name,  with  it« 
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broud  streets  and  avenuea,  its  public  squares  and  magnificent 
edifices  of  the  general  government,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  within  them  the  important  business  of  the  several 
departmental  for  the  reception  of  wonderful  and  curious  inven- 
tions, for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  American  learning 
and  genius,  of  extensive  collections  of  the  products  of  nature 
and  art,  brought  hither  for  study  and  comparison  from  all  parta 
of  the  world ;  adorned  with  numerous  churches,  and  sprinkled 
over,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  manv  public  schools,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  city,  without  distinction,  huve  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  education;  and  with  academies  and  colleges, 
professional  schools  and  public  libraries,  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive, as  it  has  heretofore  received,  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gress, and  should  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  government?  Here,  too,  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic 
of  letters,*  a  republic  which  knows  not  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
political  geography,  has  prophetically  indicated  his  conviction 
that  America  is  to  exercise  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  in 
the  hilcllectual  world,  by  founding  in  this  city,  as  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  field  of  science  and  literature,  and  placing 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  government,  an  institution  "for 
the  increase  and  diffasion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

With  each  succeeding  year  new  interest  is  added  to  the  spot; 
it  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  associations  of  our 
country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her  orators,  and,  alas  I  its  cem- 
etery is  annually  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  her  chosen  sons. 

Before  us  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  separating  two  of 
the  ori^nal  thirteen  States,  which  a  late  President,  a  man  of 
determined  purpose  and  inflexible  will,  but  patriotic  heart,  de- 
sired to  span  with  arches  of  ever-enduring  granite,  symbolical 
of  the  6rmly  cemented  union  of  the  North  and  the  South. 
That  President  was  General  Jackson. 

On  its  banks  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  at  our  side,  by  a  singular  felicity  of  position,  overlooking 
the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears  his  name,  rises  to 
his  memory  the  marble  column,  sublime  in  its  simple  grandeur, 
and  fitly  intended  to  reach  a  loftier  height  than  any  similar 
structure  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

*  Hugh  Sinilhsoii,  whoec  muniBcenl  bequest  has  been  applied  to  the  foumW 
noa  of  **  The  fSinilhsoDian  liutitution." 
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Let  the  votive  offerings  of  his  gratefal  ooantrymeti  be  freely 
contribated  to  carry  this  monnment  higher  and  still  higher 
May  I  say,  as  on  another  occasion,  "  Let  it  rise;  let  it  rise  tilJ 
it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morn- 
ing gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  t»ummit!" 

Fellow-ciiixens,  what  contemplation!?  are  awakened  in  our 
minds  a.H  we  assemble  here  to  reenact  a  acene  like  that  per- 
formed by  Washington!  Methinks  I  see  bis  venerable  form 
now  before  me.  as  presented  in  the  glorious  statue  by  Houdon, 
now  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  He  is  dignihed  and  grave;  bat 
concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  lineaments  of  bis  coun- 
tenance. The  government  over  which  he  presides  h  yet  in  the 
crisis  of  experiment.  Not  free  from  troubles  at  home,  he  sees 
the  world  in  commotion  and  in  arms  all  around  him.  He  sees 
that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  disposed  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  recently  established  American  government.  We 
perceive  that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  fears  as  well  a6 
with  hopes,  are  struggling  within  him.  He  heads  a  short  pro- 
cession over  these  then  naked  fields ;  he  crosses  yonder  stream 
un  a  fallen  tree;  he  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose 
original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thick  around  him  as  if  the 
:*pot  had  been  devoted  to  Druidical  worship,  and  here  be  per- 
forms the  appointed  duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality;  if 
Washington  actually  were  now  amongst  us,  and  if  he  could 
draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own 
day,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  were  to 
address  us  in  their  presentie,  would  he  not  say  to  us:  "  Ye  men 
of  this  generation,  I  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  see 
that  our  labors  and  toils  and  sacrifices  were  not  in  vain.  You 
are  prosperous,  you  are  happy,  you  are  grateful;  the  fire  of  lib- 
erty burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  duty  and 
the  LAW  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  in  wild  and  destructive 
conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as  you  love  it;  cherish  its  seoo- 
rities,  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it  Maintain  the  Constitution 
which  we  labored  so  painfully  to  establish,  and  which  has  been 
to  you  such  a  nource  of  inestimable  blessings.  Preserve  the 
union  of  the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our 
tears,  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to 
your  duty.      So  shall   the    whole    Eastern  world   follow   the 
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morning  sun  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  gen- 
orations  honor  you,  as  they  honor  us;  and  so  shall  that  Al- 
mighty Power  which  so  graciously  protected  us,  and  which  now 
protects  you,  shower  ita  everlasting  blessings  upon  you  and 
your  posterity." 

Great  Father  of  your  Country  I  we  heed  your  words;  we  feel 
their  force  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  with  lip*  of  flesh  aud 
blood.  Your  example  teaches  us,  your  afl'ectionate  addresses 
teach  us,  your  public  life  teaches  us,  your  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  blessings  uf  the  Union.  Those  blessings  our  futliers  hare 
tasted,  and  we  have  tasted,  and  still  taste.  Nor  do  we  intend 
that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  denii^d  the  same  high  frui- 
tion. Our  honor  as  well  as  our  happiness  is  concerned.  We 
cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our  sacred  trust  We 
will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed  in  our  hands  to 
be  transmitted  to  other  generations.  The  bow  that  gilds  the 
clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  pillars  that  uphold  the  firmament, 
may  disa))pear  and  fall  away  in  the  hour  appointed  by  the  will 
of  Qod;  but  until  that  day  comes,  or  so  long  as  our  lives  may 
last,  no  ruthless  hand  shall  undermine  that  bright  arch  of  Union 
and  Liberty  which  spans  the  continent  from  Washington  to 
California. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  must  sometimes  be  tolerant  to  foUy,  and 
patient  at  the  sight  of  the  extreme  waywardness  of  men  ;  but  1 
confess  that,  when  I  reflect  on  the  renown  of  our  past  history,  on 
our  present  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  on  what  the  future 
hath  yet  to  unfold,  and  when  I  see  that  there  are  men  who  cs.n 
find  in  all  this  nothing  good,  nothing  valuable,  nothing  truly 
glorious,  I  feel  that  all  their  reason  has  fled  away  from  them,  and 
left  the  entire  control  over  their  judgment  and  their  actions  to 
insanity  and  fanaticism;  and  more  than  all,  fellow-citizens,  if 
the  purposes  of  fanatics  and  disunionists  should  be  accom- 
plished, the  patriotic  and  intelligent  of  our  generation  would 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  go 
about  to  And  dinhonorable  graves. 

Fellow-citizens,  take  courage;  be  of  good  cheer.  We  shall 
come  to  no  such  ignoble  end.  We  shall  live,  and  not  die* 
During  the  period  allotted  to  our  several  lives,  we  shall  contJuua 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  this  anniversary.  The  ill-omened 
sounds  of  fanaticism  will  be  hushed;  the  ghastly  spectres  of 
Secession  and  Disunion  will  disappear,  and  the  enemies  of  united 
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constitutional  liberty,  if  their  hatred  cannot  be  appeased,  may 
prepare  to  liave  their  eyeballs  seared  as  they  behold  the  steady 
flight  of  the  American  eagle,  on  his  burnished  wings,  for  years 
and  years  to  come. 

President  Fillmore,  it  is  your  singularly  good  fortune  to  per- 
form nn  act  such  as  that  which  the  earliest  of  your  predecessors 
performed  fifty-eight  years  ago.  You  stand  where  he  stood : 
yon  [ay  your  hand  on  the  corner-atone  of  a  building  designed 
greatly  to  extend  that  whose  corner-stone  he  laid.  Changed, 
changed  is  every  thing  around.  The  same  sun,  indeed,  shone 
upon  his  head  which  now  shines  upon  yours.  The  same  broad 
river  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  bathes  his  last  resting-place,  that  now 
rolls  at  yours.  But  the  site  of  this  city  was  then  mainly  an 
open  field.  Streets  and  avenues  have  since  been  laid  out  and 
completed,  squares  and  public  grounds  inclosed  and  ornamented, 
until  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  although  comparatively  in- 
considerable in  numbers  and  wealth,  has  become  quite  fit  to  be 
the  scat  of  government  of  a  great  and  unitt^d  people. 

Sir,  may  the  consequences  of  the  duty  which  you  perform  so 
auspiciously  to-day,  equal  those  which  flowed  from  his  act.  Nor 
this  only ;  may  the  principles  of  your  administration,  and  the 
wisdom  of  your  political  conduct,  be  such,  as  that  the  world  of 
the  present  day,  and  all  history  hereafter,  may  be  at  no  loss  to 
perceive  what  example  you  have  made  your  study. 


Fellow-citizens,  I  now  bring  this  address  to  a  close,  by  ex* 
pressing  to  you,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  the 
deepest  wish  of  my  heart,  and  which  1  know  dwells  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  me:  •'Duo  modo  hsecopto;  unnm, 

IT    MORIENS     POPULUM     RoMANUM     hlBKRUM    RFXINQUAM;    hOC  mihj 

majus  a  diis  immortalibus  dari  nihil   potest:    alterum,  ut  ita 
curque  eveniat,  ut  de  republica  quisque  mereatur." 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  with  hearts  void  of  hatred,  envy, 
and  malice  towards  our  own  countrymen,  or  any  of  them,  or 
towards  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  governraeuts,  or  towards 
any  member  of  the  great  family  of  man;  but  exulting,  never- 
ihcless,  in  our  own  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture, let  us  return  to  our  homes,  and  with  all  humility  and  devo- 
tion ofter  our  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  our  rrercies,  political, 
social,  and  religious. 


NOTE. 


The  following  letter,  received  aAer  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  Ad- 
dress, from  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Capitol  by  President  Washington,  will  be  read  with  interest:  — 

**  Boftton,  July  8,  1651. 

"  Mt  Honobed  Sir,  —  I  cannot  well  refrain  from  thus  thanking  you 
for  your  address  ai  the  metropolis,  on  ihc  4th  instant,  which  1  have  rend 
from  the  newspapers.  It  has  carried  me  back  to  that  scene  so  happily 
adverted  to  by  you,  of  which  1  was  a  witness,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1793,  when  in  boyhood. 

"  The  cavalcade  on  the  morning  of  that  day  was  formed  at  Sutor'a 
tavern,  in  Georgetown,  three  miles  from  the  spot  where  Washington, 
in  person,  officiated  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Capitol ;  that  day,  I  remember,  was  clear  sunshine,  and  very  hot  for  the 
season.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  large  company  returned  to 
Suter^s,  to  partake  of  a  dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  where  a 
most  joyous  entertainment  was  realized.  Livmg  just  opposite  the  din- 
ing-place,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  of 
the  company;  namyty,  the  City  Commissioners;  Ellicott,  the  surveyor; 
Major  Benjamin  Sioddcrt,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Colonel 
Uriah  Forrest,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle 
of  Brandywine ;  G^eral  Lingan,  the  then  collector  of  the  por*  of 
Georgetown,  and  who  several  years  after  was  massacred  by  the  mob  in 
Baltimore,  at  a  memorable  and  hateful  period  of  party  strife ;  Robert 
Peters,  the  father  of  Thomas  Peters,  who  married  one  of  Mrs.  Washmg- 
ton*8  granddaughters ;  Colonel  William  Deakins,  one  of  the  best  en* 
teemed  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Mar^'land ;  with  many  others  1  oould 
name.  They  all,  with  Washington,  sat  down  at  the  full  board  on  thai 
joyous  occasion.  I  heard  one  of  the  company,  after  dinner,  remark, 
that  ^Washington  himself  was  most  happy. ^  To  take  a  retrospect  of 
fifty-tiight  years,  and  have  thai  scene,  with  its  preseai  conueclionsi  «> 
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w^U  expressed  as  your  words  have  doae  it,  is  to  me  intsndelj  Intereet- 
ing,  and  I  shall,  thef^fore,  m&ke  no  apology  for  thuA  intruding  upoc 
ygiir  time. 

*^  We  all  see,  Lhat  all  which  the  moBt  sanguine  of  dreams,  or  the  ill' 
spire(i  prophecff  of  the  poei^  could  suggest,  has  been  realized.  1  have 
Qn\y  to  regret,  Sir,  that  I  was  not  there  to  join  the  few  remaining  sur- 
vivors who  were  also  present  at  the  former  celebration. 

*^  I  am,  refipectfully  and  truly,  yAUf  ohddient  and  bumble  servant, 

"Hknet  LtTJrr* 

*  How.  DijrjBL  WftBtTta,  Wmkington,  D.  C^ 
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